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GAZETTEER 

OF THE, 

BARODA STATE. 


VOLUl^E II— ADMINISTRATION? 

^ • 

IJfrRODUCTORY. * 


Events \vhi(i}i took place djiring the rule of His Highness Maharaj^L 

• „ ^ .. M#fiiarrao and led to tiis deposition in 1875, 

H. H. Sayajirao III. 

* the c.hoice of the present His 

Higlftitss Sayajirao TTI, and tlie formation of aiT Administration under 
Raja Sir T. Madliavrao during His Higlmess’s minority have been 
described in the (liapter on IJistory in tlie first V«olnme of this^ 
Gazettee r. On attaining )iis majority His Highness assumed ^tT^e 
reins of government on tlie 28t}i of December 1881, a^d has, since then, 
personally directed, regulatc'd, and supervised the administration., m 
all its de|)artments. His government is modelled on the system followed 
in British India; but modifications re(juired by local conditions are 
introduced both in legislation and administration. 

Th(*- Haroda State lias unint|jrruptedly, from the beginning, 

• maintained most friendlv* relation? with the 

^^'wu^Governnlent.^"' Ur'I'sh Governinont. His Highness enjoys 
• the full salute of an Independent Sovereign, 

and receives fron^ the British Government every l#ind of help that he 
niay require. * 


The correspond (uice b(d.ween the State and the Government of 
The Resident India is carried on through the medium of 

a J^olitical Officer Mentioned at Baroda, 
styled the Resident. ^ non-contentious matters, such as exchange 
of information about the antecedents of suspects, service of non-com- 



The Dewan or Minister. 


“The Executive Council. 


puSbry suiniiions^and notiooH, direct^ oorrespoiidmop is {tllowcd between 
tj[ie officers of the State, and those of British India and nei^libouring 
Indian States. But in all (jtlier matters the eorresf)ondence from His 
Highness’s^ Government with the Brhash (Tovernmcnt and the Indian 
States is conducted through the Besideincy. 

The He. an is the chief officer of the* State under the Maharaja 
{\^nd as such is rc'sponsible to him for the 
administration. The Ilewan’s Olhce is divided 
into two *>nain branches, of whic.h one, called •the Huzur I’olifi- 
cal ‘Branch, deals with all corres|)ondeiti*e with th^^ liesidency ; amf the 
other, (Jailed the Huzur Kut(di(‘rv Branch, is conc(‘rned with matters 
connected with the diff^'rent departments^>f the State. 

The B.veciitive (^)un(jil, e.onsists of the Dewan as Pr(\sid(*nt, 
and four other members ; and <juestions 
^ abov(‘th(‘ mdividff;jj powm’s of the D(‘V\an 
referri ’ f.f» tjds (^uiTK'il for disposal within th(‘ pow(‘rs givt'n to it. a,nd 
for discussi(?n a,nd opinion in matters reserv(^l for Tlis^fighm'ss. ^^Ms 
system r('li('ves the Maharaja of ex(M‘s.siv<‘ attention to detail aiid h(‘lps 
to s(‘cure coiitinyitv of polic\ and stabilt v in administration. 

j * . • * 

- A*State Gaz(‘tt(‘ e-alled the Adufftt jKttnht is j)ublished on iwery 

Thursdav In it are pnbhslusl all important 

Adnyapatrika. ^ . in i i 

orders, notilieations hills, and laws. 

« 

Rach H(*a,d of I )(‘partment submits to the Mmist(*r the annual 
r(‘porl of the wtn'kiiig of liis (lej)artni(‘nt 
Annual Reports. ^vitiiin IIikh* months after tlu' close* of th(‘ 
official year which Ix'^ins on the* ^st ed’ An^ust, and ends on the 
31st of July. A g(':H*raJ admjm<tra,t!on n^ooj-t lor 1di(* w liol(‘ State is 
prepared from tlu'se departmental n‘i)or1s m the* RmjJish lan^uag*' ami 
is submitted to th(‘ Maharaja by lla* Dewan. ^ 

The Household ^or Kh(ut(/i d(‘partment. as it js‘#*all('d, con(j(‘rns 
its(‘lf with the •pmsonal e*xpenses of the 
Maharaja's faniily and the /iarl'hrnids cv 
institutions connected thenwvith, such as Hdjjifjj A7nr/r/. or Stables, 
Pilkhana or ElephautsVl louse. Fants Klnnjd or Furniture Store and 
Dewasthan. The chief officer ap])oint(‘d ov('r the Khangi Dejiartment 
is called Khdmji KayhJdirl or oifictu’ in charge* e?f the Household. 


The Khangi Department. 



CHAPTER Vin. 
Rev€nue Departments 


1. LAND REVENUE. 

Ylio R('voniie Department comprises Land Revenue, Barkliali 
ani^ i^iras, Boundary^ and Railway demarca- 
Constitu^wn^o^^tbe De- Registration and Stamj>s, Onardiai^jS and» 

Wards, Attached Estates, Compensation, De- 
vasthan and diaritable Institutions, (\istoms, Excise and 0])iiuu, and 
l.ocal Boards amd Municij)alities. The Survey and Settlement 'dfigi- 
rvjJ^v a sej)*arate^le])artme;it, having now almost coni] sleteST its revision 
work, has been amalgamated witli the Revenue Department. The 
h(‘a,d of the Revenue Dejsartment is the Sar Suha, who holds a 
])osition corr(‘sponding to that*of the Revenue (Vunmissioner. ifi^he* 
Bombay Ibesidencv. H<‘ is assisted by another oftic(‘i\ the Joint 
Sar S}(ha, who is usually in indejiendent charge of ffie Excise, Customs, 
(bmmerc(‘. Agriculture and ( Vi-ojicrative^Societies' Dt*partnients. lie' 
has recently Ixam st yhxl tin* Pnajati AdhUran to indicate the fact that 
his functions are es])ecially concerned wdth llie develojiment of the 
resourc(*s of tJu* Stat(\ Under these two otliccu's, tlu're are Sahas, 
(V)llectors, at the lu'ad of each of^he liv(* Districts of the State. The 
divisions in charg(* of tin* Maha ar(‘ divided into from 8 to 10 tahikas, or 
}h^,fta1s, of which gi’oups of tlin'c or four are in charge of a Xach, Assis- 
tant, Sah((, wln^e duty consists hirgely in insju'cting the records and 
work of the tah^as and giuierallv in helping the Saha in routine matters. 
At tludiead of each taluka is if Va/uratdar, answering to a Mamlatdar \i\ 
Brit ish I ndia. if tlu‘ taluka is small and comparatively unimportant, it 
is (‘.ailed a p('(a nathal, and is und(‘r the charge of a subordinate officer 
called Mahalkari, who e.^»‘rcis(‘s the same r^venue and magisterial 
pownu’s as are generally given to a Yahivatdar. To visit the villages, to 
collect the land r(‘V(‘nu(' and taxes, to insj)(‘ct the boundary marks set 
to (bmiarcalii fields from fields, to jirotect (Jovernnumt inter(‘sts, and 
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‘ generally to maintain peace and order within lii^? taluk’a are the main 

' duties of the Vahimtdar or the Mnhalkari. He is ex-officio a 2n(l 

% 

‘ class Magistrate and the UUsk of the j)revention and investigation* of 
crimes fallt to fiis share. All judicial worlf has now been transferred 
"-n tb,e^taluka Mumiff, Sub-Judge. The Y is assisted in his 
revenue anu Judicial work, b^ an Ami Kxirkun, or first clerk, who is 
])articularly responsible ^or jamahandL In Vacli taluka there are 
from fifty to a hundred villages, the village b<^‘ing the basis of the 
revenue oJgajiizati(%i. Over eadi group of fifteen* or thirty village?, 

' (^all6»d tappa, tlTere is a Tajvijdar, or Circle Insjjector, who sii[>er\^scs 
‘ the work of the yillage headman and accountants. • 

In Eevenue and Pctlice matters tlie*<‘1larg(‘ of each village is en- 


Village Staff. 


trusted to Patels or headmen. The yearly 
])ay of the headpian depends on the amount of 
revyiue derived from hi» village but in no is it less than its. 30. 
Besi(ie^i4«Ji^‘adman there arc, except in the Navsai^jistpict, mem- 
bers of his family (:ii]\e(\%mfa(lars who arein T^H‘(upt of hereditary fi^iffffs 
from the State and from amongst whom the headman is seh'cted for a 
4 i^ 3 riod of 5 years. In large villages, , there are sejiarate Patels for 
revenue ami ])olice work. To kcej) the village accounts, jirepare 
statisti<*s and help tlm headman a numbt^r of stijumdarv village account- 
talatis are emjJoyed. There is a sejiarate talati for large ‘and 
im])ortant villages, but elsewhere there is a fo/o/i for groups of two, 
three, or four villages. ITiider the headman and the village-accountant 
are gant-nokars or the village servants, generally belonging to the 
Koli, Thakarda, Musalman, Kathi, Bhil, J)hed and lihangi castes. 

By ancient ciisto*n tfie Ruler is entitled^t-o a share of the ]1l'oduce 
of the cultivated land. In tin* time of the old 
Bhagbatai System. Hindu Rajas, this sliare was fi^n^d at one-sixtli 

one-eighth, or one-twflfth, hj the Institutes of Mann •hut in jiraidice 
a larger share was often taken, or at leasts claimed. The CJovernment 
share, raja hhatj, was ascertained by examining either the standing 
crop in the field or the fuit cro]) on the village threshing ground," the 
khalwcdtl. The usual ])li^i was to bring the crojis as they Avere reaped 
to the khalwad, there to remain until all Stale demands were satisfied. 
This system which was called hha(/hatm\ or divisidli of [irodiice, was most 
harmful, and productive of the maximum of chicanery and fraud. 
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The officials plundered both sidcjt. The cultivator was compelled, 
either to give more than his dues or to bribe an official to remit a pgp^ 
tion of them ; and the State lost revenu? in ^ny case. Akbar’s 
finance Minister, Todar Mai, changed this system and intftduced a 
revenue survey in Gujarat in^l576. Lands were surveyed and ass/’ •'•ed^ 
a third of thg estimated \a^ue of the prodi:^^,e was demgyidei^s revenue, 
and ])ay merits in cash were substituted for })#,yments in kind. Where 
a regular survey could nfit be made the system of pahani was introduced ; 
thatjs, the fields were inspected when^he crop was*ripe f(W Wie sickle, 
and wer(‘ assessed ac^cAling to •their estimated va]jie. This higTioti 
system did not entirely meet the case ; an unvarying* money demand 
could not be realized in yoS-rs of good harvest} and bad harvest, of 
high [irices and low prices.* The bhafjhatai system, therefore, lingered 
in Gujarat, and with the declin^^ of the Moghal jiower, and the establisj^- 
inbent of Maratha rule, or^e more became universal. 

^The Land Revenue System of the early# Marathas Consisted in 
entrusting the collection of the State revenue 
Farming ystem. particular agents. Villages and districts 

were farmed out to the highest liidders 'fho collected what they ffould 
from the village communities, and, paying the stipulated sum to the 
State, pocketed the balance. The ijardar, farmer, vvfio was not a district 
officer but the jierson to whom the GoveAment had let out the rights ^ 
to collect taxes, was enjoined to select from the families who inhe- 
rited the right to discharge such offices, the best individuals he could 
find to be desnis, niaznimidars, amins and patch. The pat el and the 
talafi had to see that justice Avas do^ie to his village in revenjie matters 5 
the desais and mxizmundaB^ performed the same duties for the district. 
It was the duty of these officers to superintend the improvement of the 
panjann, to maRe the lavni ahadj^oT the ])reparation for sowing, and 
settle the jd^nahandi or other rates of assessment. These locjal 
officers were called vatamlars^ or ])ossessors of the office and emolu- 
ments of what were called the district and village offices, and were 
a])pointed for the security of Government and as a convenient means 
of communication with th^ inhabitants. They did not directly assist 
the farmer in the collection of the revenue ; it was their business to aid 

*T}u‘ worci valandur is (hM’ivcd fr(Mn ratan^ v)n»*’s own naliv(‘ country or place 
of residence, and eventually came to mean any hereditary estatis office or privilcpe. 
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him indirectly in ])ersiiading the people to work, to take up lahd, to pay 
N?heir taxes, and to obey the laws. The desai had more ])articularly 
to assist in t\e settjemeni; of the revenue and to report on the state 
of the e^ps. The mazmmidar' a duty was to keep tlie accounts, that 
write out X\\^ jaimhamli of the mahA. The fact is tJiat.in the 
Baroda Stale elsewhere,^ the Maratha yf^vermnent did not inter- 
fere with the old village* system, but simply suj)erimj)osed machijiery 
by which money might be collected and a fewf general services to 
public b^re«idere(^ The kalav^xindi or circular onJer of 1827 engined 
that an annual .'j(/atenient of th<» sutfls ])ajd faWien^ditary oflie^ers was 

to be sent in b^^the farmer, together with vouchers and recei[)ts. 

• • 

^The farjner transacted his work witli.the assistance of htrlutis 

or clerks. The district which he farjued, 

^Working of the Mahal. . i - i • i, , t , i i i 

and winch was^called a nmhxn^ was divjded 

or groups olf villages, averaging^from ten to fifteen or more. 
The niahidy i^r instance, contained eigh1#en ihatHv ,^he 

thana was managed by a Government official called th(‘ l/ianed(ir, and 
each village had its vichta, the first of whom would get about Rs. 20 
jiipntli, the latter abouh Ks. The thanfxJar sujiervised the 

e61loetioiw)f the revenue, while the mchta actually coll(‘cted it in which 
business he was afded or checked ]>y a vafandar or hereditary officer, 

' tiltt1f(fh//7 or weigher who represemted tlie interest of th(‘ villagers. The 
thanedars continm'd to do their Avork till j85h-(>0, when Maliaraja 
Khaiiderao’s new ri'vcmue and jiolice systmn began to be introdueed. 
Up to that time tli(‘y had fauzdan and mtdki work to do, but, in 18()() 
18()1, onv fauzdar was appoiriled do the fauzdar} work up to then 
done by two or tlifee officers, and no mfdki work. This continued 
till 18()8-r)9, wh(‘n the fwo functions were again unit(‘d and ciitru/triHl 
to the ihanedxir who was given some small jiowers (tf inllii ting tines, 


was ]>laced in charge of a hu 


liber of villages. ‘rod was granted 


tlie assistance of a hirhin In the Baroda 8tate the dcMtis and 


mazwundars continued to ^xtst as before, and generally jierformed 
the duties of their rcspectivt* offices in piirson or by dc|)utics, though 
tlie libldors of some of^Jie large vaiauH, and notably the desais in the 
Navsari district, jmt forAAnird pretensions to cximiption from any 
obligation of servi(;e in ndurn for tin* large eimTluiiKmts they enjoyed. 
In 1868-09, Maharaja Khanderao attached the vatans of deaais . and 
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mazmundars throughout the State peiKling enquiry and settleni^int. This 
caused a great clamour, and they were, therefore, provisionally released 
from attachment. Eac^ case as it* arose was provisionally disposed 
of^ pending final settlement on some uniform and general plan, whiqjs^' 
was afterwards effected by^ the Barkhali flePir^nent.^ 

The kalatnha nd i' oi 1827 shows in a very curious way how the 

, r- ^ . cultiVators fared undc'r the farni^ system. 

I zardafs and Cultivators. . ^ i • i i * 

A ne rules laid (mwu with regard to them 

arc evidently not extraordinary but of old standing, and yet they 
sliovv how these teiifwits of the sarkar, under a bad farmer, often were, 
no l)(‘tt(‘r treat(‘d than ‘.cattle,’ ^is Sir T. Madliavrao* has writteji. 
Thos{‘ Vn'tched peoph' who in old times were t(*rmed ‘?nlscrij)ti ghdiae ' 

WTre not much worse otf. [*‘4 us call to mind that there were twm 

• • 

classes of lands, that which Jielonged to the ,sari'(ii\ and that over vNdiich 
its rights were limited, the Ixirkhali or alienateil land. AVe liave also 
seen that the kaiuavUdar li|d Abe right to settle with the subjects thP 
sums they should pay him. By tin* LahtiulHaKti of 1827 tlu' cultiva- 
tors, ^\ore ordcreirto till aail^tn land first in order^tliat jirivaii ijiterests 
might not militatn against, the ]>u()lic ])rofit., ami tin* (‘xteiit of sarkari 
land cultivat(al was in all cases to be at least doubh* that of all other 
hinds of land. If within the village limits the land did jmt 

liy so mucJi e.\(U‘(‘d otiier land, tin* vilhig(*rs \V(*r(* to proceed to tliv 
neiglibouriug village and cultivate sarkari land ther^, In^fore attending 
to private interests. In ohl days tbc vpllagt's w(*ri‘ often so badly 
treated by some LanKU'isdats that they were* driven to d(*s(*rf their 
fields and take up work ofTer(*d th(*m by .some mon* iilx'ral fanner. 
Though the kdihitrisdnt' was jiermitled to r(‘C(‘ive within liis fnah(ds 
ra^/al,'i trom other parts of the coufitrv, he could only do so if thev 
had previously paid up all Arrears due by them to*other kcunarisddrs ; 
and In* could only guarantee land to strangers during his tenure of 
office, nor was hi^ suc(‘essor hound to any terms he might have made. 
CVilonel Walk(*r’Si remarks on the farming svstem* as it wais earlv in 
the Ihth century, hear out tlA* deductions that may he made from a 
jierusal of tlie k(dand)andi of 1827. “ The he says m effect, 

“ may move from one district into another, and*the kamavLsdars some- 
times are forced to comhiiuMiot to afford those who quarrel with’their 
landlords any employment wdthiii their districts. There are no jjattaa or 
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other writ-ten leases granted to .the desais or jamimlars by the Gov- 
ernment in Gujarat. The Government leases the districts to the 

% % % • 

kamavisdars for one, two, three, fbur or even five years. He makes 

agreement with the inhabitants, but in the event of a village witlfin 
his district being dej 40 ])filated or laid waste ,^he may lease it to any person 
who wilrtmprovc it, and this man may j)arcel out the uncultivated lands 
to others, on such terms as the parties n^ay agi'ee on. The cultivators 
pay eithe^fc im^ney or in ki^jd. Tn a few dj^s^i-icts part of^he payment 
is rcjceivefl in cash and ^)art in kind ; in others payments ar(‘ made 
according to the agreement of the villagers ^nd the puYe/.v with ^he 
kamaviaiam. It probable tjiat there was formerly a nimkJjJfandi 
o^ rateable tabl^ for regulating the^ents pa*y«pJ)le by the villagers in 
each o^ Gujarat, but it disappeared. The Government had 

a right to exact one- half the ])roduee* of the klialsa land, and this 
is generally done when the amount of tliv jd^n a of a village is not fixed. 
J'hc produce of lands which are c/dWed^waliat, that is, on wliieh sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and dmJ pej>])er are eultiva^‘d, formed an (‘X(‘(‘f)ti()n to 
tli^ •% a^ e ’ ^f these lands, owing to the exj)ense the, cultivation, 
the revenue was detertnined from year to y'ear. T»> secure timely^)ay- 
ment, a class of agimts was t*stablished under the nam(‘ of iHaaotidars, 
^ usurers, who bound themselves to j^^ay the revenue of the village or 
of ^rllaggs by a [)articular time, gemu’ally earlier than the regular 
instalments, and for this advance tln'V eJiarged t he villagers at the rate 
of 25 per cent. The attachment of the jnoperty and the apjdication 
of for(^e wer(‘ methods resort(*d to by the Marathas when a village was 
backward in ])aying its revenue. Fining and the practice of ‘ roz 
talhav'ita,' daily pay on demand, were also emj)loyed. The talhmina 
consisted of a fine varying, according to the discretion of the kama- 
visdar, fncii Ke. 1 to Ks. 100. If horsemem were sent on this service, 
as many as w(*re employed received ])ro visions for their horses, and 
eight antuis for each man emjdoyed. If footmert, were sent they 
received their food iftid eight annai> \ day for pan The aihandl 

or (‘ollectors employ(‘d to get in arrears were of two kinds : tTic 
mahal sihaudi or as it were, civil j>eons, and fa uz sihandi or troops, 
who were supposed to inaintain the ])eace of the country. Tn the begin- 
ning of the last century, though later therp were four instalments, the 
farms were let out on the farmers’ giving security to pay one rasad 
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or instalirient on the 5th of Ashvin &mla or Vacla (Septcm.W- October) 
and a second instalnyTit at the end of the year. Supposing the gross 
rental of a 'panjana to be one lafAi, the first rasad would consist *f at 
•least half a the second instalment the remaining net revenue 
deducting the amount o^ free-lancfs, an4 all interior expenses. 

. To sum up briefly tlfe evils of the farming or izardar system of which ^ 
^ more is said in the chapte]^^pK)n Finance. 

***** *A private individual entered into a eontract 

wdth Government, wjiereby he bound himself to 2 >ay a lump sum for 
the ])rivilege of Collecting all he could from th^ cultivator who was 
entirely at his merjtyj* Ther(i#w^as, in reality, no fi.^ty of tenu|j(3 for 
the tenant, and an old occupant might, at any mofnent, be turned out 
by a new-comer who offt^od higher rent. It was owing to this that 
one-third of the land in*the Navsan district was utterly laid waste yi . 
1872-73. The farmers or izanlars were abetted by the patels them- - 
. s(dves in their devices t(^#vvring the uttermost farthing from the c'lllti- 
vator. The izardars generally let the patels off on easy terms, and very 
»equently they sublet 4o them the jmwer %f assessing*taxes on the 
villagers. No records were kej)t by the izardars for the information* 
of Government, so that to this day there is the most comiilete ignorance 
as to the past of many of tlie distrif^ts. The contract betw^n the 
Government and the izardar was frequently a sham. Tlfe real izardar 
2 jut forward a child of his and stood security fbr him, so that if the 
contract was broken, there could be nft recovery. It has been statv.d 
elsewhere that one of the most |)eruicious tricks an embarrassed 
Government could play with the izara system was to transfer the farm . 
from one contractor to another before the expiry of the lease. The 
practice alarmed all farmers ^ho made ^laste to screw money from 
the ])co])le before the (?overnment could have Ibime to break faith with , 
them. This evil custojn was of ordinary occurrence. After the izara 
had been granted to one man,^nother appeared and offered an increase 
of 25 per cent, on the lumpsum jneviously stipulated. The latter was, 
therefore, suffered to take the former’s place, even if only five days ^ 
remained of the contracted lease. The ousted izardar was then held to 
be a Government servant, and received from the sui)planter a sum 
su 2 )])osed to represent a salary for the time he had managed the district. 
He was also supjjq^ed to be boimd to state what were the outstanding , 
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balances, to send in his accounts. Naturally he sent in false 
accounts* or accounts which the new-comer (^eclared to be false. 
TheTb followed a^ dispute and the •newly-appointed farmer claimed 
•S^^protection of Government. As there were no records, no culti-. 
vators’ receipt books, ^and often no ledgers, ij was impossible to decide 
between tiftj disputants. At the beginning of the rule of His Highness 
•Maharaja Sayajirao Til it was found that njany of these disputes were 
still unf^ettl^!^ as^it was imjx^ssible to ascert^iy what the tenants had 
paid, m'bst of the balances tf unrecovered revenue amounting to vseveral 
lakhs had to be struck off. 

t 

Mahaijja, KhaTlIerao aimed, at destroying the tzara or farming 
• * system. He tnade a/gtod beginning but, 

Maharaj^^Kh^derao s from the following pages, 

failed fully to {ichiive his aim. The revenue 
ikrmei^s were also judges, magistrat(*s, military commanders often, 
and collectors of revenue. When they were done away with, it 
became necessary to reruodel tli(‘- revenue a!<} police syst(‘ms and to' 
redisflvy;)ute tlie powers entrusted to various officials, ^as \v;el] as to 
multi])ly the fiumber of Cfovernment olficials, ds the work which shoiffl 

I 

have been carried out througli ({overnment agen(‘y liad ])revio\isly 
been entrusted to^ tliose who |)aid for ^le juivilegc of levying taxes 
and oV.arrying on tln^ whole a(fministration without let or Inndrance. 

Maliaraja Khanderao's action on the administration of tlie land was 

% 

three fold ; he made an onslaught on the liolders of lands, 

Tie introduced a revenue survey, .substitutiug a fixed money ])ayment 
and a ten years’ setthnnent for the old levies in kind; and he intro- 
duced a new system of ma-nagement. 

It was rilled that a fala// sliouli^ be employed for each village, 

* ^ a %ehia for one or j(^iore villages according 

Revenue management. , ,, i / » j- j- 

to tlieir size, and a lhanedar tor a, group ot 

ten or more villages. The talalis and wehkiH were subordinate to the 
thanedar^ of whom thetc were often A?n or eighteen iii/each )nahal^ 
and i^hese again were jilaced under the vahimtdar (tHandafdar) of the 
district or pargana. In eacdi district there was a treasury into which 
•the collections ivere jiaid i#i the first instance. From it the amount 
was transferred to the general treasury at Baroda, which was in charge 
of the Sar Suba or Revenue Commissioner of all the districts in the 
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State, and so it came finally to the iJankers.* The compfeints of 
cultivators against talatis were to come before the officials, commenc- 
ing with niehtas up to the SarSuha at Baroda, and finally to His High- 
ness the Maharaja himself. Before the sowing season, in district-*?^ 
where the survey rates were ^n force, it was settled#wh at ground each 
villager was to cultivate. When the crops were ripe, the village talati, 
began to arrange for the payn^ent of taxes, until which was done there 
could be no harvest. In *tjiese operatior^i; the niehtfk a foisted ^and 
superintended the iaUiii. When the money ifas collected, the kd(Ui 
handled it over to the mefda, who. in turn, forwarded it to the thanedar 
with lys accounts. This officer examingd them and ^attended* to any 
l)etition made by the (ttlfivators ?)n account of cxcjrssive charges ; 
lie then transmitted both money and accounts to the vahtvntdar s 
treasury, whence they went* at fixed times ^o the Sar Suha at 
Baroda. 

.In Maharaja Khanderag^ time, tlie ma(ad(^r6 were, as they arc 
even now, excojit in the IVavsari district, hereditary village ()tlu‘iiils. 
The wirk was not^done by ‘all of them, but hxfselected iiuiividuals, 
called Nifhnddars or jiofcls. An indivitlual was clioseii, who could 
read and write ; if the village was^small, he did botli tin; revenue and 
police work, but, if the village was large, two such men were ^elect^^,^ 
one b(Mm>’ subordinate to the other. Tliese were stvlcd inakhi jxitcls, 

n '0 

and thev were assisted in the collection of the revenue by all the other 
nuitadars. Should none of the luaiadars be jililc to read and write', the 
ialati or village nuhUi was authorised to jierforin the duties of the 
inuklii or jiolice 'paid under their direction. In no (iase was an out- 
sider a])pointed p(it(d of a village. The selection of the paid was 
made by the vahimidar under the sanction of tliic saj'fauzdar4,o whom 
he forwarded a register of all the m-atadars detailing their ages, castes, 
and qualifications and also the amount they were to receive as 2 )at(l 
chakari. The offi^'c was generally #retained durii^ good behaviour 
buUin larg(i villages it was often held in rotation for one year. lhe« 
aliove system was very ancient, and the only innovation Maharaja 
Khanderao made in I860 was to separate police fjom revenue work in 
large villages. 


*Sec ‘Banks’ in Chapter on Finance. 
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land was classed avM, doyam, and soy am, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 

^ according to its natrjjpe and degree of fertility. 

l^avsari mahal tlie rates were for the first 
» class Rs. 50, for the second class Rs. 1 5, and for 

the third cla^s Rs. ^ per tigha, Thg soil o^ Navsari was so rich that, high 
as the above rates undoubtedly were, the^ lands were eagerly sought, 
and the cultivators were believed to dQ?*ive a very considerable profit 
from them, in the talutas of Baroda^ JDabhoi, Bii»r, Sankheda, 
Tilakwada, Kadi, Patall, Vijapur, Vadnagar, Visnagar, Kheralu, Atar- 
sumba and Dehgam, the rates were for first* class land from Rs. to 
Rs. 8, ^oi*the sexond class from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6, and for the thiiyl class 
Irom Rs. 2 to Jis. 3 per bu/Jia. In the Pet"laA taluka which is a very 
fertile one, and is famed for its tobacco, the assessment was on the 
hhaydari j)rinciple. • The average o! .‘assessment was, for the first 
cIrss from Rs. 20 to Rs. 22 ; for the second, from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 ; 
and for the third, from Rs. 4 ta Rs. 6. In the Arnreli mahal in 
Kathiawad, the levy* of revenue on acccJtint of the State was one-third 
of the ej^ire produce, exclusive of a cess of Rs. 24^per plough worked 
by four bullocks. *In Okhainaudal the assessment was ver^ light 
on the cultivators and almost nominal on the Vaghers. 

* r n • 

' Mf^iaraja Khanderao^ s survey was, however, very defective, and 

what good there was in it rapidly dis- 
F aultiness of the Survey. ^ . 

ai)peared owing to the carelessness of the 

executive and the retrogade action of his successor. From the out- 
set the survey, which w'as the basis of the system, w^as neither 
accurate nor comprehensive. Measures were carelessly incorrect, 
and no boundary marks were put up. Without correct measurements 
and boi^ndary marks* a survey on the rayatvari principle c^n scarcely 
be held to be useful or permanent. Two measures were deliberately 
and, it may be added, fraudulently em 2 )loyed, a short measure for alien- 
ated and a long pleasure for Government lands. , The result of this 
trick was that lands were entered as sarkari. Government property, in 
excess of the actual area. Tlie holders of alienated land remonstrated : 
the heljficss paid th^ full assessment, the majority succeeded in refusing 
to accept the Government measurements. Only in the case of 
Government villages w^re any maps made, and many of the maps 
that were made wxre lost. No alienatei or dumala villages were 
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surveyed, so that, of those which h^e since lapsed nothing accurate 
is known. The surve}^ was not introduced by His Highness Khande- 
rao into all the taluJcas of the thfee Gujarat districts. Many single 
villages were not surveyed or assessed at all for reasons which itris* 
now impossible to conjgcture.. No detailed sabatisti^s or accounts 
were ever kept. In many ^villages land registers were either Sever pre- 
pared* or are not now forth(y)ming. The names of actual holders and 
proprietors •were not riic^gnised, but ftobitious names ^ere ^iven. 
Some of the Jcamavisdars after the settlem^t remeasured the fields, 
a#d by obtaining an excess for which they charged the cultivators, 
the^i obtained a certain sum of money. These^ re-nrea^surements 
were done with ropo^* instead of with chains. Th^ classification ^^as 
done by panchayats of patch who were interested parties, and 
it was consequently very unjust. The lamds of a whole village 
were frequently all classified under one heading, because the pateVs* 
land generally occupied the bQ,st site near the village, and it was to tlie 
interest of the patch thsJf they should not be more highly assessed 
than the gthers^ The rates on grass lands were in son\e places so 
ridffculously low that the* villagers in great measure abandoned cul- 
tivation and sold grass at a profit. The assessment was quickly 
arrived at. The last year’s ij^sessment was taken,* something was 
added, and then it was decided that this was the lump sum4)o be ?Sken 
from the village. The panchayats composed of pc^h and amins then 
partitioned the burden most unequally. A sort of agreement was made 
that the assessment should be fixed for ten years, and, therefore, it 
went by the name of the dasota. But before the expiration of that 
period the rates were raised once in some places, twice in others, and 
occasionally three times. In Petlad they were raised twice, in Vijapur 
twice •and perhaps thre^ times.* This seerfis “^o have depended on 
the vahivatdaT or nfiamlatdav of the taluka. Many villages were given 
to patch and others in farm for^ten years, in sjiite of the settlement. 
^This tended to* create a class of spurious narvctdars or bhagdars, and 
by this name the patel was beginning to call himself. Fortunately 
the patel was not able to jday the narvadar for any length of time. 
Consequently, though many independent cultivators were ejected, 
because they did not choose to pay the enhanced dues demanded by 
their pateh, these ])§e\ido-narvadars failed firmly to establish their 
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false clajifts. It is almost incredible but it is true that in the agree- 
ments made with these pateh the existence o| the cultivator was 
ignored, and consequently in practice their rights were overlooked. 

lands were actually entered in the izaras according to the hhag^ 
or sharers of the^ld patelslfip, yet thesc^villagj\s had never been narvadari. 
So nearly a new and utterly inequitable right was being created 
to the detriment of the cultivators by .the careless action of the 
Government^ 


The total of outstanding balances became increasingly enormous, 
and no atftMU])t wal made to write them off. Som^ of these oiitstanJ- 
ing*balances were fourteen years old; inost of thj[jm were such as could 
never be rec^overed. How could it be otherwise ? An occuj)ant died 
and for yejirs Ins name vas kej)t on the a(;(^ouuts as running up a debt 
♦to Government. An oc(;u[)ant absconded and nothing was ever 
known of it ; he was sup])osed to be on the S])ot. In 1868-69, or Samvat 
1925^ a great flood spread ov<‘r a lar^ extent of land in the 
Kadi district wdiich was, in consequence, either ])ermanently wafer- 
logged or thbroughly in>|)regnafed with salt. • From tllese uncult 
khay and hohin, lands, as they were termed Gov(wnmeiit continu(‘d to 
ex])ect a ])ayment in full oi the ordinary revenue. Naturally, when 
outf4wvdmg balances ofarri'ats ran U]> to sixty lakhs of rup(M‘s, the 
whole affair b(*c-aniea farc.e, recovery was not reahy attempted, and tlie 
only j)ermanent re?ult was that the task of account-keeping was 
made a,bsurdly laborious. A(ld to this that village accounts wiwe not 
kc])t witli any ngularity, and that the adiivaidars and district olficers 
knew nothing of what Avas going on inside the village. Ti(‘veiiue was 
only collected by aliandoning the system altogf‘ther wlien it worked so 
badly that t|ic results weiy:' glaring. There was free comjietition among 
certain persons round *t he Maharaja for tlic^ management of n fahda^ 
If a ialuka produced an insuHicient sum, some candidate for employ- 
ment would f)romisc a large amount^for the ensuing j^ear if he were 
])la^ed in charge. He might or might not kec]) his jiromfse. An obvious^ 
means of finding the stipulated sum w^as to wun over the paid by grant- 
ing him a sort of farm of the revenues of the village, and by ensuring 
the post of patel to the man who would get the most out of the 
cultivators. Failing this, the vahivatdar simply enhanced the rates of 
assessment. 
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REDUCTION MADE IN GOTERNMENT DEMANlli^. 

It remained for ivlaharaja Maiharrao to disco v A a system even 
worse than the izara. The management 

Maharaja ^Iharrao’s districts and revdhues was granted by His 
Izara System. c* « . ^ 

Highness to certain court favouf!ites who 

then became kaynnvisdars* For instance, Kamasaheb, His Highness’s 
daughter, w^s kamavisdar oi customs, Nanasaheb Kha;irve]^r managed 
Patan and |)erha})s Navsari. These people# did not actually do any- 
thing themselves ; they entrusted all business to clerks who were 
chosen, not for their ability but for thejr willingness^to falsify accounts. 
The consequence of system^ was evident. It was just possi1)le 
that an izurdar who was notoriously bad might be j)unished ; a power- 
ful court favourite could An izardar was liable to meet with 

competition, a hawavUdaf was not. The former had, at any -rate, 
been bound to pay Government a fixed sum for his farm, the karnavis- 
d(ir was simply sup])osedyH3 collect what he^could. He of course 
falsified his accounts, collected as imudi as he was able, 4nd ])aid into 
Go\»rnment as kittle as he decently could. ^ 

When, therefore, on the dethronement of Maharaja Malharrao 
and dq^ring the minority of' His Highness 
* Maharaja Sayajirao 111, Raja Sir % MadlTav- 
rao’s administration cai^e into existence, 
it had to deal rapidly with an extremely complicated and 
injurious state of things, to a])j)ly partial remedies while waiting 
for the time wlien a radical reform might be introduced. As 
soon as ])o.ssible the fiscal jiressure on eacli village was 
ascertained side by side with its fiscal capabilities, and when it 
appeared necessary to do so, such immediate relief^as seemed consistent 
with the interests of the Government was granted. As the work was 
rapid it was necessarily rough, but the result was that few com- 
plaints were re 4 *eived of excessi^^ assessment, tfce land revenue was 
wllected easily and cases in which payment was enforced by compulso?y 
sale were rare. 


It is very easy to imagine how in old times the revenue farmers 
made exorbitant demands on the cultivators 
^ percentage of what they 
pretended to expect. Such a system is too 
consistent with the ordinary relations between debtor and creditor 
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to* require mucii attention. Butthe chief object of a survey and 
ftced assessment is supposed to be the arrival at a final and 
complete estimate of the demands of Government on the cultivator. 
To institute an assessment which it was imjiossible for the 
cultivator to pay was folly and yet *this had been the chief 
charafterii^. Maharaja^ Khanderao’s ^cheme, a fol^y which his 
successor did not hasttn to set right, but which the new adminis- 
tration, acting indeed on the recommendations of Sir Ji, Meade’s Com- 
mission and jirocleding on thg? lines laid down T^y Sir Lewis Felly, 
set about rectif^ng. The Navsari •district •lu^iy be given as an in- 
stance, for there the evil was at its height. The old assessment 
rates were reduced ; the result was tha\ ^le harjayat rates now varied 
from Ks. 4 to Rs. 25 per higha, jirayat rates from Re. I to Rs. 15, and 
l^ari rates from Rs. If to Rs. 22. From the figures given below for 
five years it will be se^en that every yeai\.here was a near approardi 
between tb^ Government demands for land revenue and^ the actual 
collections* and that, •though the collectiofts had been increasingr the 
balances had been decreasing. Nevertheless it was not probable 
that the old deficiency would ever be made uj) in full. The entire sum 
o\^^g forjland and other taxes amounted in 1873-74, to Rs. 14,12,883, 

and in 1877-78 to over 151 lakhs in the Navsari district alone and 

% 

had subsequently to be written off. 


Ycare. 

(Jovcrnnnnt 
(Ion land in 
land rev'^eniK*. 

Artiiai 

collection^. 

Raiance. 


• Rs. 

Rk. 

R% 

• 


• 


1 IS72 7.S 

21.8.M7I 

17,n6,666 j 

8,68,475 

I 187:^-74 

HUM, 686 

i:i,I4,lRI i 

6, 1(>,745 

1 i874-7;> 

15,66.502 

14.:!n,2Il t 

1875-76 .. •• 

15,88,60.5 • 

15,;16,.558 !• 52,052 

J 876-77 

I6,6.V>R> 

16,47,2.50 j 

46,660 


At the same time care was exercised not to use any undue harsh- 
* ness in extracting arrears from the cultivators. 

^^S^cinr'de^nds" examples may be adduced to prove 

that this was the case. The year 1877-78 
was one ot exceptional distress owing to scanty rainfall. It was decided 
to make remission? in all the districts, and from two to six annas in 
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the rupee were regarded^ as outstanding debts. Yet fti the Navsai? 
district only two or three holdings were put to auction after the eject-^ 
ment of defaulters, and some slight pressure in^he shjtpe of confinement 
for a limited period was sanctioned. In the Baroda district difftraints 
were made on the moveable property of eleven persons for the re- 
covery of Rs. 958 whereby Rs. 183 were reabsed, and fojbirt(5eh persons 
were confined on an average of 5| days each.. Lenity could scarcely 
go further at a time when not only were remissions being made with a 

liberal hand, but Government was making large saofifices ^n'Jfreeing 

• • 

agricultural produce frogi ^export amd import dues both al sea and oA 
land. 


Land Revenue. 


A few extracts from Raja Sir T. Madhavrao’s administration reports 
will serve to enforce what has been written 
on ^e changes that were introduced into the 
administration of the land with reference to demands and collections. 
In hij first report? he writeif :* ' The process o# summary ♦reduction 
of the land assessment has been completed. As a general rule, the 
maximum rate of reduction was 25 per cent., and the whole reduction 
may be estimated to amount to twelve laMis.’ ‘That this abatemoat 
in the demand of the State has afforded substantial relief to tfie ratals 
may be inferred from evidence which not unfrequentfy presents itself. 
In the first place, there is greater generafl contentment among the 
rayats. Then, the revenues are more easily collected. Then, again, 
deserted or arable land is being gradually taken up. Lastly, 
occupied land is acquiring value and is an object of greater desire 
and comj^etition than before.’ ‘ Olir tax, evgn after the ^summary 
reduction, stands higher tha?i that in the neighbourmg British districts. 
Our rayats, however, have })robably the benefit of some compensation. 
Perhaps our landfe are of superior |[uality. Our rayats possibly raise 
more paying crops. Probably our rayats have more of rent>'free lanc^ 
intermixed with fully taxed land. It is not unlikely that the actual 
area cultivated by our rayats is under-estimated for fiscal jmrposes, 
in other words, they have more land in their possession than is supposed. 
Be the compensation what it may, our rayats, is it reported, are not 
apparently worse off for the greater incidence of the land tax.’ 


♦Baroda Administration Report, 1875-76, paras. 10!1, 195 and 199. 
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Besides the summary reductidn of the land tax, the rayats had been 
ireed from the gadi nazarana and several undefined exactions of izardgrs 
or farmers, and al^o from those of unscrupulous Sardars and officers. 
In the^ ' assessment and collection of the land revenue a vast evil 
had to be attacked ; there were ])racticafly no accounts, and partly 
owing to feiis apd partly owjng to the extravagance of the State demands, 
enormous arrears had ^one on accumulating. The arrears were ascer- 
tained, and either enforced or for the most part written off as vexa- 
tious arid « irrecoverable. Tev carry out this work rapidly ^ large 
t*em])orary estal^lishment was employed. An^wimirably simple system 
of accounts was introduced, and to insure their regular keeping the 
village accountants were strengthened. * For the convenience of the 
rayats the revenue instalments were re-adjiivstcd. A fixed demand for 
a certain number of years was made on certain villages paying a lump 
sum, the ])revious yariations in demands having occasioned vast 
annoyance., , 

* ft • ^ 

The following table gives particulars about the Baroda *l.<and 
Revenue from 1876-77 to 1880-81 and the realizations and outstanding 
balances : — • 


LAND llEVKXrE ni!:\tAXI) 


% 

1870-77. 

• 

1 1877-78. 

1878-79. 

j 1879-80. 

1880-81 

Baroda Division. 

Ks. 

• Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Laiul Jlov(>nu<‘ I'ropcT . . 

Do. MisccllrtiiroU'i 

;{,K7,U19 

:j, {,58.5:19 
.‘{,97,891 

I 

:{,{,97,.^'77 
4.:t osu 

:3:lo:{,025 
4,01, 157 

:{:{ 0:{.;{70 
4,24,405 

'Fotal .. 

A • 

:{7,is,iHf 

;i7,.50,i.{:{ 

;{8,:i0.o:{7 

‘{7,07,982 

:i7,87,811 

• 

Drdiiot Kciiii.ssion 


1,21,815' 

705 

82:{ 

710 

Net J)(Miiaiid 


:{0.:{l,oi8 

,{8,V9.S7J 

:{7,70.159| 

:{7,87.125 

Kadi Division. • 1 


* j 

1 


1 • 


- ^ 
Laud Rt'Vt'UU(' Proper . . 

J>o. Miscellaneous .. ..( 

I;!5,04,7.'>7 

2.0r),o;i0 

I 2S,5.{,0:{7 
2,.s5,;{n 

1 

28,57 DM 
4 0",.{8.{ 

28,50 910 
' ;3,85,944 

28,n2,5,T8 
.‘{,2 1,54 1 

Totj^i . ' 

2 7.70.;i9 jj 

;{l.;{s,9l.s 

;;2,02,4i7j 

.‘{2,42.85 1| 

,‘{2.17,079 

Deduct Heinission 

4,1 i i\ 

1 7 SOS 

107| 

1,725| 

7,712 

Net Dciiiaiid 

1! 7,02,0 lo! 

! 

>{1,21.0S() 

:{2, 01,5)50 

1 

:{2,:{8,129 

:{2.09.307 


* Harocla Ad iniiiist ration Report IS7T-78, 2^0; lS7S-7i>, 24() ; 1879-80, 315; 
and 18S0-81. 'the revenue for !87()-77 is given in mixed eurreney, and for the 
otlier vears in Baroda currency. 
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n 

1870-77. 

1877-78. 

» 

1878-79. 

lfi79-80. 

1880-81 # 

Navsari Diviaion. 

Land Kcvciiuo Proper . . 

Do. Miscellaneous 

R‘<. 

14,79,046 
i, 14, 864 

Rs. 

17,67,723 
a 2,02,030 

Rs. 

is, 01,509 
1,70,31)11 

Rs. 

17,81.894 

1.7i,768 

s 

17.48,257 

^1,56,681 

Total .. 

16,9:1,910 

• 

19,69,753 

19,71,903 

19,00,662 

19,04,938 

Decludt Remission 

• • - • 

1,02,056 

1,40,253 



Net Demand • 

^6,93,910 

18,6 7, 69| 

18,31,650 

li<t 0,662 

19,0^938 

Amreli Division. 

jj^nd Jievenue Proper . . 

^ 0 . Miscellaneous . .• 

6,10,434 

1,92,334 

4,83,704’^ 

2,08,886 

• 

3,53,867 

1,97,387 

5,87,250 

2,35,097 

5,75,482 
^ 2,36,228 

• Total . . 

8,02,768 

6,9f,590 

5,51,254! 

1 8,22,347 

*8,11,710 

a 

Deduct ileiiiis'^ion . . 


196 

45,725 

1 

3,235 

Net Demand 

8.02,768 

• ^ 

6,92,394 

5,05,529 

8,22,347 

8,08,475 

GRAND TOTAL. 

• 


• 



Land Revenuo Proper 

Do. Miscellaneous 

79.85 372 
9,99,884 

84,63,603 

10.94,121 

84,09,987 

12,06,224 

85,89,679 

12,04,166 

85,79,653 

11,41,915 

Total .. 

89.85.*256 

95,57,724 

96.16,211 

97,93,845 

97,21,568 

Deduct Remission 

13,718 

2,41,935 

1,87,210 

1 5, .548 

11,663 

Net Demand* . . 

89,71,538 

a 

i 93,12,789 

1 94,2^001 

97,88, ‘iej 

’ 97,09,905 


llcalizatioiis and Outstanding Balances of Land Revenue, 
1877-78 to 1880-81. 

r • 


Item. 

1877-78. 1 

1 

1878-79. 

1879-80 

! 880- 81.' * 




1 ^ 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Baroda Division. 


• 



(lovc'rniiU'Ut demands 

36,31,618 

38,29.872 

37,67,159 

37,87,125 

Realizations . , 

31,01,31.5 

33,40„56.5 

I :t4,63,014 

:b5.46,703 

Outstiiiidiijg l)alanccs 

5,30.273 

4,83,307 

3.04,115 

2,41,022 

Kadi Division 





(Toveniment demands 

31,21,080 

32,61,9.50 

32,38,129 

32,09.367 

Itealizatioiis 

26,17,777 

28,78.417 

30,15,773 

30,71,214 

Outstanding balances 

5,03|K03 

3,83,533 

2,22,356 

1,38,163 

• 


• 


• 

• 



a 


Navsari Division. 





(b-veriiinent dimia'ids 

18,67,097 

18,31,650 

19.60,002 

19.04,938 

Ri'alizations .. 

18,50,182 

16,16,764 

18,87,708 

18.51,938 

Outstanding balancy^ 

17,515 

2,14,886 

72,954 

! 53,000 

Amreli Division. * 

# 


• 


Oovernnn'nt demands 

6,92,394 

5,0.5,520 

8.22,347 

8,08,475. 

• Realizations 

6,10.510 

4,23,080 

7,68,472 

7, 76, 2 12* 

Outstanding balances 

81.884 

82,449 

53,875 

:12,263 

FOR THE WHOLE TERRITORY. 


• 



Government demands 

03,12.789 

94,29,001 

97.88,297 

97,00, 905 

Realizations 

81,79,814 

82,64,826 

91.34.967 

92,45,457 

Outstanding balances 

11 32,975 

11,64,175 

6,53,330 

4,64,438 


* Thr variations in tli? land revciuu'S of Ainroli arose irom thofaet that they 
were there collected in hind, so that in had season much less was taken. 
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At tlie end of 1879-80 the outstanding ^balances, though yearly 
diminishihg, had amounted to a total of 
Outstanding balances. 73,26,864. After this free powers were 

given to the Suhas to write o€ irrecpverabje debts and the consequence 
is given^n the following statement : — 


Divisions. 

c 

Jialancf“*.at 
t tin' close oi 
1879-80 

• 

Balances 

writt»n«otf 

during 

1880-81. 

Balanet‘s 

coJlecte(^ 

during 

1880-81. 

Balanc('b j 
oiiistandins j 
at the end 
ol 1880-81. ! 





c 

t 4 

Rs. 

Its. 

• Rs. 

Rs. 

• • 

« 



• 

Navsari . . * 

1 1 

69,868 

94,635 

17,68,818 

Aaroda 

1 28,05.177 

1,88.9(>:» 

2,76,027 

23,40,247 

Nadi 

22,84,07.i 

60,884 

1,72,329 

20,50.860 

Amrcli 

22,04293 

28 055 

55,059 

2,21,179 

! 

j Total .. 

73,20,864 

.^{,47 710 

5,98.050 

63,81,104 1 

1 1 


After the completion of the summary revision of the land assess- 
• ment it became Vlear that the revised rates 
Reduction in demands, fixed for tli^ Gairdevi taluka 

♦ ... % • * 

in the Navsari district were still excessive. To revise already revised 
rates was a task which required great caution, lest it should operate as 
a bad precedent. Yet, this was certain ; though the taluka was one of 
th^Tifchest tracts in tlie Baroda State, and had tempted the fiscal 
rapacity of the pj^t, lands had been abandoned, and waste lands 
found none to take them )^p. Therefore a further reduction of the 
demand was sanctioned, amounting to nearly a quarter of a lakh of 
rupees.* 


Madhavrao endeavoured in every way to improve the condition of 
the rayats. In his report for 1880-81 he says : — ‘ Special steys have 
been taken to encourage the making of wellf. Land irrigated from new 
or repaired wells is exempted from Ixiyayat or water rates for varioas 
terms commensurate with the cost o:^the work. The maximum period 
of exemption is twenty years. It is contemplated to supplement 
this advantage with the offer of takavi advances. It has been discovered 
that at least 800 villages require new wells, or water troughs, or 
repairs to existing wells. The cost will be near four lakhs exclusive of 
contributions and the aid of labour from the rayats. It is contemplated 
to carry out the work in three or four years, anc^ Ks. 75,000 have been 


♦ Baroda Administration Report, 1876-77, para. 407. 
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placed at the disposal 0 ^ the to start operations.’ Many otljpr 

steps had also been taken to benefit the cultivators. One only need be 
mentioned : there was in Baroda a large area of waste land which was 
eagerly sought for when the administration showed signs of reform, 
easily understood by the^ cultivator. Madhavrao wisely refrained 
ironi throwing open these waste lands to any chance outsiders, and 
gave every preference to* the holder of any land alr^dy establ^fshed 
on the spot or in the neighbourhood. 

The administr^fbive divisions of the State w^ie very^ •irregular. 

Ke^strilution of admi^. ot the old talukas were too snmil 

nistrative divisions. while others were too large and unwieldy. 

Patan for instance, contaftied over 500 villages, Padra 7 and 
Kalol 21. In the first instance the work was impossible for a single 
officer as vahivatdar, in the latter instances there was next to no work* 
Again, very curiously, soii^e villages administratively belonging to 
some one taluka were geographically situated in another. A redis- 
tribution of the tillages v^as therefore effectedf The utirlbst caution 
was used in distributing long established divisions of territory as it 
w^as wisely felt that unnecessary changes, the remoter consequences 
of which could not be estimated,*were gr^tly to be deplored. Wksre 
changes were effected, two points were chiefly kept in mind ; "the 
talukas should possess as far as possible the same dumber of villages, 
and the revenue to be collected should Be of a certain magnitude. 
Frequently however the poorest villages gave the most trouble, and 
other conditions had to be estimated, such as the geograiihical situation 
and the nature of the population on the border, the similarity or dis- 
similarity of the tenures in the grou^i, and the necessity of jading the 
officers employed. 

Borne of the^ villages, originally ])ublic property, had been given 
• as nemn'Scs to mcmberstof the royal family, 

, Dumala^ an^^Khangi lapsed they were retained by th’fe 

Maharaja as private property. The dumala 
villages were those assigned to individuals «as military saranjam* 
In 1867-68, Maharaja Khanderao resumed most of them and substituted 

♦ Montion may liere be made of a tenure peculiar to the Baroda State. Tt is 
known as kinyadan. On the marriage of a daughter of a Oaekwad, viliagO'j 
were formerly presented her as kanyadan, and her cliildren inherited them. 
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cash payments. But these villages were not| at once absorbed into 
the talukas to 'which they geographically belonged. The political 
motive perhaps was to allow the previous owners to retain the hope 
that the village might be^restored. “ These villages had been there- 
fore segregated from the several talukas in which they were situated, 
and placed under the management of officefs whose headquarters were 
at Baroda. ^ It was a most inconvcnien!; arrangement which caused 
abusrs, conflicts and embafrassments without any real advantage.”* 
These villages were absorbed into the talukas to which they geogra- 
phically belonged. 

Much atttintion was paid to th# organizatjpn of village officials' : 

* the j[>atel, the talati, ihv havoldars, said the var- 

Recasting of tanias. The mahal 0r taluka was placed under a 
Establishments. 1,1 ^ i i it i 

vainvatdar as its revenue Jiead. He was also 

a second class magistrate. He was to be assisted by a head-clerk, or 
aval karkun who was a third class magistrate, and he had in his office a 
treasurer, two or thrae ‘tajvijdars, who coufN be sent on surveying duty 
or to report ©n any revenue matter in an outlying viljpge, some fifteen 
other clerks and some twenty or twenty-five ])cons and fifteen 
mounted messengers. No great use was made of the old hereditary 
sub-divisional officials, the dcsais anc^ niazrnundars. The former were 
utilized as iajvijdars, the latfer as accountants in the mahal kachny or 
v(tJhvaidar s office, as well as jamabandi or settlement office. Two 
three or four taluffiis formed a vibhag, or sub-division presided over by 


a naeb snha or Deputy Colletitor, assisted by a small number of clerks. 
He was to do jamabandi work, and to supervise the work of the vahi- 
vatdars. He was also a first class magistrate. The division was placed 
under the snha corresponding to the Collector of a Britisli district 
and was assisted by a Persona^ nachsuba who had charge of the 
huzur offiae. Above the subas who cor'Jbrolled the four divisions 
was the sarsvha or (diief authority, under whom was placed the 
Audit and General Account Department. The nnsuba was in no 
way connected with the Police, 'ihus a new dejiaii^nient had been 
formed, novel to the country but fashioned on the lines of Britisli 
administration. 


The powers entrusted to each grade of revenue officers had been 
very clearly defined. This was a change 
in itself most important, for, of old, no 


Officers* powers. 


Baroda Administration Bqiort, liS75-7e, ])ara.^()9. 
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definite limits being lai(J down to the authority of any grade of public 
servant, each officer proceeded accoi^ing to the measure of his boldness. 
For instance, a suha may not now invent a new tax, formerly the 
vahivatdar did so, and the patel thought it not wrong to sell or mortgage 
Government lands to meet the increased demand. the great cir- 
cumspection employed in -fixing the powers of the different officers 
and the minute attention paid to the enforcing of these rjiles may be 
counted amdhg the chief kdiievements of Bii T. Madh^vrao’s adminis- 
tration. Not only had a large department been started, but it was to 
w«rk on clearly understood lines. 

Accounts were ordered to be* regularly kept. A set of forms had 

been introduced for the village including the 
Accounts. 1 • f 1 

regmar registry of e^ch occupant s name* 

and another set for the taluka. Each was a modification of 
Blane’s rather than of Hope’s system, as the former was held to be 
simple and well adapted t^the requirements of the State. The most 
striking change wrought in the keeping of village accounts was that now 
the jevenue denllinds wer^ fixed every year iat each cultivator. In 
old times no such jamabandi or settlement was regularly made. 
It could not be, for no record was kept of the increase and 
decrease of each holding during thef year previous, and no 
form, pahani patraka, recorded any inspection of the actual size *atid 
state of a holding. The patels and talatis content? d themselves with 
informing the vahivatdar of the full sum wlflch might be obtained from 
the village. Everything was vague. The only books the talatis kept 
were the day-book and ledger and sometimes the lavani-patraka. The 
ledger very frequently contained no debit side, and the collections only 
were recorded. It depended on tlfe honesty and activity of the patel 
chiefly and of the talati nftst, if the entire revende was coTlected and 
accounted for. All kinds of settlement forms and papers had been 
prescribed by thfe administration ^the time of Maharaja Khanderao’s 
survey, but their orders were not carried out, find not infrequently 
accounts were kept on loose slips of paper which had been lost, and in 
no case were accounts for land revenue, cesses, and liquor-farms kept 
separately. Temporary establishments had therefore to be employed 
for some years during the administration of Sir T. Madhavrao to dis- 
cover what, if any, were the balances due by each individual cultiva- 
tor. But it was often impossible to ascertain this or anything beyond 
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the fact that the district and sub-divisional ^officer knew very little 
oiT what was going on inside eacb village. 

Sir T. Madhavrao’s administration had done much for the improve* 
^ • ment of th^ Land Revenue Administration of 

State, but more remained to be done. 

He reduced assessment where it was found to 
be too heavy, '^ave remissions where the* outstanding arrears were 
irrecoverable. But he wisely left many important things, such as the 
scientific survey of the land and equitable settlement of rates, makkpg 
rules and' regulations, inquiry* into the gharania, vechania and ©ther 
unauthorized alicyiations, to be intro3ueed by His Highness Maharaja 

Sayajirao III, when he took the powers of the State in his own hand. 
.... .*? 

During his visits to AraVeli and Kodinar Sii* T. Madhavrao was convin- 
ced that it was necessary to introduce a revenue survey and cash 
assessment in the Aitireli district in iJaqe of the bhaghatai system. 
Prei)arations were therefore made during tfce year 1879-80 to organize 
a survey in that district,* The survey was conducted by two parties 
each consisting of 25 treasurers and 2 Testers, and each was under a 
Superintendent. Though a beginning was thus made it was as a tenta- 
tive effort and not as a first step to a siyvey. A regular Survey and Set- 
tle^nt Department for the whole State was organized in the year 
1883. 

The system introduced 4 vas virtually the Bombay System, which 

^ , was originally founded on the famous Joint 

Principles of Settlement. t i ^ 

Report of 1847. It was laid down in para- 
graphs 69 to 76 of that Report that the Land Revenue assessment of a 
district was to be fixed by an exai*iination of the revenue settlement 
of previous years, and liy enquiring intoethe past liistory and the 
capabilities of the district. When this amount was settled, it was to 
be distributed among the different villages and fields comprised within 
the districts. The three cardinal principles of settleihents in India, 
wfiich are also the underlying principles of settlement in the Baroda 
State may be briefly recapitulated thus: (1) the Land Revenue demand 
of a taluka should be fixeM after considering what it has paid in the past, 
and can pay in the future, without detriment to agricultural prosperity; 
(2) no enhancement should be made unless there has been a rise in 

♦Administration Report for 1879-80. 
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prices, or other similar reasons ; (3) no cultivator should be asTced to 
pay more than one-haff of the »et produce of his field. By net 
produce is meant the average produce of a field, minus the cost of culti- 
vation, which includes the fair wa|;es of the*cultivator and his family 
labouring in the fields, and also a fair rate of interest on hTs agrtcultural 
stock. Thus if a field yields an average annual produce of the value of 
Rs. 60, taking good years with bad years, and if the co?^ of'cultiv^tion, 
including the wages of labour and the intyest on the agricultural 
stock, comes to Rs. 40, the net produce of the field is Rs. 20 and the 
Government demancf should be Rs. 10 or one-sixth of the tc^^asi^produce 
of the field, which is jlso the mftximum land tax according to the 
Institution of Manu. If a field is very fertile, and yields Rs. 100 a year, 
taking good years with famiijlb years, and the co^t of cultivation is only 
Rs. 50, the net produce is Rs. 50, and the limit of the Government 
demand is Rs. 25 or one-fourth of the total produce. On the other 
hand, if the field is very poy, and yields an average produce of Rs. 40 
only, and the cost of cultivation including wages, etc., is Jis. 30, then 
the <iet produce is only»Rs. 10 and the (fovernmenf demand is 
limited to Rs. 5 which is one-eighth of the total produce. 


Land measure. 


The standard land measure was formerly ‘ kit^nhha ’ in the 
Baroda district and ‘ hiqha ' elsewhere. The 
kumhha which was more Mian a hiqha was 
of a varying nature in different places. .To ensure uniformity the 
higha which is about f th of an acre has been taken as standard and 
all lands in the State have been measured in highas. 

The basis or unit of assessment in the survey settlement was the 
survey number or plot of land of a size 
Surrey Number. a<iopted for cultivation by a peas%nt with a 

pair of bullocks. The arable land, whether cultivated or waste but 
available for cuUivation, was split up into these survey numbers, the 
area of which Vas accurately ascertained by survey measurements, 
ftegard was had to actual holdings which were formed into one or mofe 
separate numbers provided the area was not less than a very low 
minimum. 

Then the soil of each number was valued according to its depth^ 
texture, capacity for retention of moisture 
and other physical properties. Disadvant- 


Soil Classificatioii. * 
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ages or faults were taken into account as wejl as special advantages. 
GPtie valuation was expressed in* annas of a rupee, sixteen annas 
representing generally the good soil. 

The basis of the distribution* of assessment having thus been 

„ . . fixed, the next , step for the Settlement 

Kates of Assessment. 

Officer was to w(?rk out the rates of assessment* 
Thq^e rates w^e determined in the followilig manner : The area dealt 
with, which was usually%he taluka, was divided into groups, homogen- 
eous as ^to physical characteristics and economic advantages suclf as 
climate* rainfall, general fertility ^of soil, communication aifli the 
like. For each •jf these groups maximum rates were the same which 
would be levied upon a field, the soil valuation of which was sixteen 
annas. Thus if the maximum rate be Rs? 3 j)er bigha of sixteen annas 
field, the assessment per bigha upon a field, the valuation of which was 
eight annas, would be Rs. 1-8-0, and so 'on. By applying the maximum 
assessment rates to the soil valuation tile rate per bigha on each 
field was arrived at. .But before fixing the maximuyi ratcfs the Settle- 
ment Officer considered what direction the revision should take. For 
this purpose he reviewed fully every circumstanc^e shown in the past 
revenue liistoVy, prices, t^jarkets, communications, rents, selling, 
lotting and mortgage value of land, vicissitudes of season and every 
other relevant fac4 indicating the incidence of the previous assessment 
and the economic conditioii of the tract and upon this indication he 
based his proposals for enhancement or reduction of assessment. The 
general result to be attained by the revision of assessment being 
decided on, the maximum rates were proposed which when applied 
to each field by means of classification, would bring about that result, 
higher rai^is being imposed on those grouj)#* which enjoyed the greater 
advantages and lower in the less favourably situated groups. In this 
way the total assessment, which it was reckoned that «the taluka could 
• bear, was equitablj^ distributed throughout each group, village and 
field. 

The settlement thus made was generally for a period of 15 years 

^ ^ ^ , * and a large .number of veros or special taxes 

Penod of Settlement. . V . . 

on agriculturists were abolished as the new 

settlement was introduced. The Revision Settlement made at the 
expiration of this period was for 30 years, except in the case of the 
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Mahuva taluka of the Jfavsari district where it has been made for 60 
years, in Kodinar where it is for 15^ears and in Amreli, Vaghodia and 
Pa tan where it is for 20 years. 

The principles upon which revision of assessment is^o be effected, 

^ _ have, after a most careful consideration, 

Revision Settlement. * 

been thus laid down in Section 80 of the 

Baroda Land Revenue Oode : — 

(1) In revising assessment of the Land Revenue regard shall 
bi had • 

(а) to the value o^ land,* and 

(б) in tlie case of land used for purpo^s of agriculture, 

to the prafit of agriculture ; 

• • 

(2) Provided that if any improvement has been effected in any 
land, during the currency of any settlement made under this Act or 
any previous settlement, Ijy the holder thereof at his own cost, the 
increase 

(a)* in the value of such land, or • 

Q)) in the profit of cultivating the same due to the said 
improvement, ^ 

shall be taken into consideration in favour of the occupant atHhe 
time of fixing the revised settlement thereof.” ^ 

These principles afford ample secur^y that the revenue shall 
never be enhanced without sufficient reason ; and that the improve- 
ments effected by cultivator at his own cost shall not be taxed. 


Ra^atwari tenure 
prevails. 


After the Survey Settlement, the principal tenure prevailing 
in this State is the miyatwari or survey 
aiisessment system undtr which fhe revenue 
is assessed on each prevalent measure of land 
such as higha and the State collects the revenue in cash directly from 
each cultivator without the intervention of a third-party. As in British 
districts the rates are fixed for a definite })eriod, usually thirty yeaft, 
and the holder enjoys his right of occupancy so long as he i)ays the 
rate fixed. 


But before the introduction of the survey assessment system 
several other kinds of tenures existed such 
Old tenures. as (1) bhaybatai or collection in kind accord- 
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ing to & fixed share of the produce ; (2) holhandi or collection in cash ’ 
according to assessment per plouji^h and other such rough methods, 
(3) assessment by the pickaxe, and (4) by the perch or stand on which 
the cultivator sits to watch his crop. 

Bhaghatai under which the revenue was^ collected in kind formerly 
existed in the w4iole State and still exists in 

^^hagbatai.x sonte of the inami • and thahamti villages. 

In the Government villSges it has been gradually replaced by cash 
assessment, but existed in the early years of the ^present Maharajahs 
reign, inVhef Arnreli district with the exception of Okhamandal and«ome 
villages in the Kodinar taluka, where cash lissessment prevailed, 
Bhxighatai was the earliest form in which the ruling authority shared 
the produce of the soil* with the cultivatof-s. The Government share, 
rajhhag, was fixed for every kind of crop, in kind. Monsoon crops paid 
a much higher share than the cold season crops, and the latter again 
paid a higher share than the hot season Strops, which were entirely 
produced by irrigation. Besides the share in kind a ^mallcate in cash 
was charged on the estimated area of each holding. Over and above*this, 
the Government levied small quantities of the produce towards expenses 
of the villages* such as havaldari or« grain allowance to the village 
Jia^alclar, mandi'i or grain for the village weigher, and for such other 
hahlis, or cesses. tThe produce was estimated as it stood, in the field 
or was actually weighed in Jhe village hhalwad, or barnyard, after it 
had been collected for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of the 
Government share. This share was then generally collected out of 
four or five villages into storehouses, and sold by Government officials 
when the market rate was favourajblc. In process of time the ruling 
authority oegan to Jlevy veto, or cash assessment in additioip to the 
share of the crop. These cesses were originally levied to meet the 
current expenses of the Maharaja. They were of variems kinds such as 
santhi vero or highoti, vdhdd vero ot tax levied from* non-cultivating 
population, maswadi vero, a grazing tax on Rabaris and other herdS” 
men, paida vero, or a tax on each wheel at a well, punchi vero or a tax 
on cattle, etc. 


The hhaghatai method had certain advantages. Once the Govern^ 
ment share of the crops had been decided upoi^ no conflict could arise 
between it and cultivator : he took home the share left him by Govern- 
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‘ment and nothing remained to be discussed. Again, the burden of the 
tax on the cultivator varied from year to year, and in a bad year it fell 
light, nor could arrears accumulate to vex the Government or the sub- 
ject. These advantages were, however, more^han counter-balanced by 
practical drawbacks. There was not the same incentive for the 
cultivator to improve his laild or crop ; for, however, large his outturn, a 
share of the whole would ^o to Government. The proc^ce of the^ field 
had to be carried to the spot where the divisionj^ook place, and therS the 
crops must remain till it pleased the official to effect the apportionment. 
For a time the cultiVator could not sell or even consume jany of the 
fruits of his labour. Practically hft sold a good deal of it Vith the tacit 
permission of the village watchmen, for after all he was but stealing 
what was his own ; nevertheless, this purloining .went on wholesale and 
was demoralising to both cultivators and Government. The lax way 
in which the system was carried out explains, however, how under the 
hJic^hatai system one-third, ^r with hahtis one half, of the produce 
could be reserved for Government, for probably before the^ partition of 
the cjop took plafe a fourth of the produce had^been secretly carried 
away. In inam villages where such jhlfering could not occur, such liigh 
rates impoverished the village. To add to the disadvantages which 
existed in the working of the hhagT)atai sysltiin, the grain measurers were 
low paid clerks, and they did not scruple to use fraud in their measure- 
ments. Above all, Government suffered in having to store its grain 
and then sell it at the proper moment ; It entered into competition 
with grain merchants, it employed servants -who were not under the 
master’s eye, and if it sold grain at a disadvantage to itself it injured 
the whole trade. 

• . * % 

Although Mr. Elliot introduced the fixed casR bighoti system, he 

did not altogether desire to surrender the old hhagbatai system. Before 
retiring from thef service of this S^^ite, he strongly recommended that 
in the district of Amreli, where seasons are so variable and uncertain 
a varying bighoti system should be introduced. His idea was that the 
assessment should vary from year to year, according to the character of 
the harvests obtained, so that, taking good yearsVith bad years, the Go- 
vernment demand would average what is now the fixed annual demand. 
In years of bumper hyvests, Mr. Elliot advocated, the Government 
should take more than the present demand, and in bad years it 
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should* take less. Further with regard to s^me particular villages,* 
t£e Gir villages of Dhari taluka in the Amreli District, Mr. Elliot actu- 
ally recommended a return to the bhagbatai system in bad years. 
He wrote : — 

‘‘ I beg earnestly to propose that the following Settlement be made 
for 20 years to fix the people if possible. In good years let the Gir 
villages above named ^paj' a highoti which will bring in about 
Ks. 4,544. In bad years let them be treated as hhagbatai villages 
paying share of the crops equal to the onse-fourth vaje payfhg 
villages as at present constituted, ^nd two annas in the rupee on 

the highoti changes Let each of the Gir villages in a body, 

through its jpatel, claim to pay Jyhagbatai instead of higothi 
whenever it pleases by petitioning to the VahivatdciT to that effect on 
or before the 15th October. If the Vahivatdar does not think fit to 

allow the claim, let the Suha decide if it should be allowed or not.” 

\ 

This ^livilege has not yet been granted to the jSir villages ; but 
in the meantime the State has introduced as a tentative measure the 
old system of payment in kind in the forest talukas of Songadh and 
Vyara, where n large portion of the 4 )eople consists of Bhils and other 
uncivilised tribes who are generally known as kaliparaj people. Rules 
were sanctioned i¥» November 1903, and published in January 1904, 
under which the kaliparaj tenants of these backward talukas are 
allowed the oi)tion of making payment in grain, in satisfaction of 
Government dues of current or past years. Such payments are 
permitted within the periods fixed for the instalments of Government 
revenue, and at rates fixed by the Government. But no advantage 
has yet .been tak^n uf this concession jyid it is not likely 'that the 
hhagbatai system, will be extended to other parts of the State. 

Holhandi or plough assessmej^t system, now extinct, prevailed in 
the eastern districts of the Kadi district 
Holbandi. mahal in the Baroda district. A 

rate was fixed for one plough worked by two oxen. It was increased 
according to the number of oxen employed in tillage. Three oxen were 
reckoned as one-and-a-half plough. There was no limit as to the 
extent of land to be cultivated with one plough. The occupant may 
cultivate with one plough as much land as he could. This mode of 
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assessing land was restiicted to tracts inhabited particularly by Bhifc, 
Dhankas, Naikadas, Dublas, Kokanas or such other primitive commu- 
nities. 


In a few places there exist ifbmadic communities llhose skill in 
agriculture is very slight and who were 
therefore assessed according to the perch. 
Perches or stands, are ejected in the mi(fkt of a field from whi^ to 
watch the crops, and as these are naturally jfiaced at some distance 
fr«n each other, they formed a rough method of com^iiting the 
cultivtited area. 

In the kaltar method of assessment the Government official with 


Kaltar. 


the ' assistance of a , patel or panchayat, 
estimated the outturn of the field. He 


then ascertained what was the share in that outturn which should go to 
Government according to the vahiixit or local practice. The share was 
then computed in money at the prevailing market rate. J'his method 
was adopted in 8^ngadh ai^d Vyara. 


The narva tenure was prevalent in about 80 villages of the Petlad 

taluka ^d Bhadran peta tal^ka but after 
Narva. ^ 

the survey settlement, people in most^of 

the villages have voluntarily given it up, and accf^pted in its place 
the raiyatwari system.’^ It differs from the raiyatwari tenure, in that, 
the mirmulars are responsible for the full amount of assessment fixed 
for the village in the ordinary course, and Government settle with the 
narvadars or so to s])eak, superior holders. The narvadnrs of a village 
are no doubt descendants of the ])erson who originally established or 
populated the village. They originally divi^lec^ the laniLs among 
themselves according to circumstances and considerations then exist- 
ing. They also divided the village sites in the same manner, and these 
lands and portipns of the villag^ in the handj^ of one individual 
or group were held to be private property. They then gradually invited 
cultivators to cultivate their respective lands and live in their 
respective lots of the village site. These cultivators w^re originally 


* The vil]ag(‘s in wliidi narra syslc'ni still continues are 17 in PetlafJ, viz., 
Bhalel> Dan tali, Dharinaj, Kania, Kavitha, Mehlav, Moperi, PainuJ, Samjaya, 
Sihol, Simdarana, Vatva, Vishrama, Bhurakoi, (ilada, Manpura and Sindra ; and 10 
in Bhadran, viz., Haman^ani, Jharola, Joshikina, Kinkhlod, Lalpura, Pipli, 
Panoli, Siswa, Valvod, J*ip]oi. 
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nr ere tenants-at-will to the narvadars. On a* question arising in this 
respect in villages in which the narvas have been given up in favour 
of the raiyatwari system, the cultivators have been treated as mere 
tenants-at-will and the lands have been entered in the books of Govern- 
ment as the holdings of the yiarvadars, and not as those of their culti- 
vators. As a rule the Government does not interfere between a 
narmdar and ^is tenants, ^dd or new, and leaves the two to settle 
matters between themselves or in a court of law. Thus what the 
narvadar realised from his cultivator had no reference whatever* to 
what he pai4 to the Governnfent. ^He exacted as much as he ’could 
both from the knd and other sources such as l^ruit trees and grazing, 

and generally made a large profit. 

• . ! • 

No doubt every narvadar was^originally responsible for his share 
of the village revenue, which share was in pro])ortion to the extent of 
the land in his possession. He with his descendants is still responsible 
for the same share of the revenue, though he and they may not have 
retained the old (piaiV-ity of land. Suppose for instance that a village 
containing 1,600 hiyhas of land had four narvadars j)ossessing equal 
share and that they were assessed by the Government at the lump sum 
of Es, 8,000 per annum. Each sharh holder would have 400 bighas of 
land, and would be liable to pay one-fourth of Rs. 8,000, that is 
Rs. 2,000. Su])pose next that one of these share holders granted 
some of his land in charity or sold his narva interests in a portion of 
his land, so that he now ])ossesses say 200 highas. He will still be 
com])elled to pay Rs. 2,000 or one-fourth of whatever sum may be 
assessed against the village. If he fails the other share holders must 
take u]) his narva, and pay his share of the revenue ; otherwise the 
Government is at liberty to abolish the t^^tiure and itself manage the 
village. 

The above is a mere outline of narva tenure which had a variety 
v^f practices which rendered it more complicated than it may at first 
sight appear to be. For instance, in narva villages a portion of 
the land was set apart ]}y the sharers in a body, and the proceeds from 
it were devoted solely to paying the Government dues. The jarnahandi 
or revenue demand, of the village was usually fixed on general consi- 
derations at long intervals. When the jammbandi had been fixed 
by Government as much of it as possible was paid from the proceeds of 
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the land set aside whidi was know’n as mazmun land ; and it w«is 

• 

noticeable that the cultivators employed to work on this land were 
always treated as yearly tenants, even if thgy settled for a length of 
time in the village. There were ^Iso some other gene:^l sources of 
revenue devoted to meet the Government demand, such as petty 
taxes and cesses. When the demand could not be fully met from 
these sourced and the mazmun land, the femaining was paid by, the 
narvadar partners, according to their old esfablished shares by the 
arjmngement known ^s anna or falni, which disregarded the ever- 
varying proportions of land held at l^e time by the .shares. The 
village site w'as also di^ded into shares and the tenants of each share- 
holder were allowed to live in this person’s i^articular share of the 
village. Whenever a tenant* vacated his house and went to another 
village, the tenement might be given by the sharer to whom he 
pleased. Land was sometimes* given to a son-in-law on condition 
that he came to the village •and settled in it. If a sharer, or patidar 
died or relinquish^ed his share volountarily, thg other sfij^rers were 
bouncf to take up the share and its responsibilities. Yet if he left the 
village for any length of time but with the intention of returning, 
and did so return, ho might take his sh^re again, niese changes 
brought on complications. The original sharers (holders) had to pay 
their share of the assessment, although the land computed in it, might 
not be in their possession. Thus again in tij^ies of disorder or pressure 
from the state-officials, portions of the narva lands were alienated 
by sale or jnortgage and it was difficult to realise from the remaining 
narva land the total assessment which was due from the village. 
Threatened with the full assessment ^he narvadars of 74 villages relin- 
quished their narva rights ^d" accepted the raiyaW)ari system under 
which each khatedar is responsible for assessment of only the land in 
his khata. 


The hhagdari w’as another old tenure wffiich existed in the Kamrei ^ 
and Mangrol talukas but had disappeared after 
Bhagdari. Survey Settlement.* The hhagdars of a 

village were, like the narvadars^ shareholders or superior holders. The 
land of the village, excepting kharaha or waste lands of a poorer kind, 
were measured and asses.^d, and the result was fixed as the revenue ot 
the village payable by the hhagdars. In the Baroda State hhagdars 
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W(pre allowed to realize from the cultivators what they pleased and in any 
manner they pleasedand in general their demands were much in excess 
of the Government rates. Jhis excess was supposed to cover the loss they 
sustained by letting poor lands at l«.ss than the Government rates. 

The hhct^ldfi tenure in British districts in some respects resembled 
the narvadari in the Baroda territory, but in the Baroda State the 
hhagdari someiJhat resembled the miyatwari system. •There was, 
however, no anwa or /aZfrt method of division among the 
nor had a bhaydar got the right to alienate or part with his land as^e 
pleased.' As in the narvadarutenuic the hhat/dara not only divided the 
lands but also the village site. « 


There are finally, two tenures, termed anhidahandhi and ekanhadi. 


Ankadabandhi and 
Ekankadi* 


They are to be found in the Kadi and Baroda 
districts. The atihadadars are Thakardas 


or Itajputs. 'rhosc villages were originally 
proprietory, but owing to conquest they \kj janmhandi to the sarh'ar. 
In the a>Mabandhi vi'Jages a lump sum is assessed on.tlie whole village 
and recovered from the headman of the village or from the whole 


body of proprietors. Government does not interfere with the internal 
fiscal manage nieiit of the village; it merely fixes the lump sum to be paid 
either once a year or at short intervals; and in the ekankadi village the 
jamahaiidi or Government demand is fix<-d for ever. All mehvasi villages 
are either unkadahandhi er ekankadi. 


There were some villages in the Kadi, Kalol, Vijapur, Mehsana 
Mehvasi Patan taliikas of the Kadi district where 

the mehrasi tenure prevailed. Thakardas or 
mehvasi chiefs of these^ villages pjftd for the one or more villages they 
held a lump sum settled annually or from time to time. The‘Govern- 
ment did not as a rule interfere in the internal fiscal affairs of such 
villages. Their payment was styltjjl an ndhad jama, and it was because 
jt varied from year to year or time to time that it differed from the 
ekank^adi tenure. Only the cultivated lands w’cre held liable to contri- 
bute towards the assessment, and nothing was charged for the podfor 
lands. 


It was during the izara system that there grew up throughout the 
I^adi and Baroda district that uduyiia or 
mortgage tenure, which in time became so 


Aclama. 
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serious an obstacle to the equitable resettlement of the country— an 
obstacle liowever which has now been entirely removed by a wise 
policy of redemption adopted by His Highnesg Maharaja Sayajirao III. 
It originated as follows : Say that Government raised th« rent, or a 
bad season came, and the jialels, in consequence found a difficulty in 
meeting their liabilities ; the)4 obtained the requisite funds by mort- 
gaging a piec€ of Government land for a tricing sum, guaranteeii5g at 
the same time total exemption from assessmelit until the money was 
reamed. In this manner year by year land continued to pass out of 
the hands of Government into those of mortgagees, and cjased to yield 
revenue. The confideifce of the State was more andtinore abused as 
time went on, consideration became absolutely paltry, fields were 
mortgaged for all sorts of irfijnoper reasons, and appropriated 

the ill-gotten land. Aware of the growing evil, Government, in 
Samvat 1883, forbade any furtjier mortgages of the kind, but the 
I)roliibition was neither regafded nor enforced. Thus in Sanivat 1920, 
when the iz^ra s}^steiii was abandoned in the tii^ie of H.H^iMaharaja 
Khanlierao, and it was. sought to re])lace it by a Survey Settlement, 
Government were to their disgust confronted with the existence of a 
large area of rent-free mortgaged lands, ^from which Apparently no 
revenue at all, save the trilling .s*aZa>/n’ of the Inam Commission, could 
ever be derived. Redemption seemed too vast, too difficult a task. Gov- 
ernment wore therefore driven still further ^o accentuate their (*xisting 
policy of re(*-oupment by imiwsing heavier and heavier rates on the 
khalsa lands which they found remaining to them. So it came about that 
in many villages was ])resented the unseemly sight of half the land 
paying next to nothing and the other half over-assessed. It was 
reserved# for His ' Highness^the present Mahafaja^ to encounter and 
overcome the evil. The mortgaged land has now at great cost been 
redeemed and made kluilsa once more. It \vill in future pay full assess- 
ment like ordinary khalsa land, fr^Sn which it is henceforth indistin- 
guishable. The Government was thus enabled both to give immense* 
relief to the mass of the ])eo])le, and yet to avoid anything like serious 
loss to itself. 


Another feature of the old revenue system which was abolished was 
• the principle of different rates for different 
castes, according to which the intelligent 
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a|id hardworking Kanbis were charged# double and treble as 
much as the ignorant and lazy ifolis and other depressed castes. In 
former times, of course, Jhere was a great deal to be said in favour 
of this ‘ kcmwar ’ assessment ; ihe Kanbis have always been 
able to pay more than other tenants, and low rates kept many trouble- 
some classes quiet. But in these days it is hard to defend a scheme 
which seems tb offer a premium to stupidity and indolence. The 
redemption of the adan%a lands enabled Government to reduce the 
excessive rates without too highly raising the insufficient, and thu%Jbo 

overcoiffe fne evil of the komwari system without doing injury to the 
• * * # . 
poorer classes, dt is necessary to apj)reciate tl^\se two salient features 

of the old system in order to understand how it is that, in many cases> 

moderate as the new r^tes are, the total assessment of a village is higher 

now than in the past. The reason is that adania land which formerly 

paid only a trifling salami now pays full assessment, as does also land 

held by the lower castes formerly assessed* at s]>ecial low rates. 

The r^t^enue liisl^ry of the State shows, first the^slipskod adminis- 
tration of the old izara days, in whicli the 
Revemw JHstory of middle-man plundered both the ryots and the 
' Stijjte : then*a sudden waking of the Govern- 

ment to activity, and wholesale enhancement of the demand beyond 
the means of the*..i)eople, ending necessarily in the demand remaining 
unpaid, and the jieople running away ; then a jiolicy of reduction and 
moderation, whi(;h has brought back 2 )rosperity to the country. It 
would be useful to summarise briefly from the Settlement Keports the 
revenue history of the talukas of the State, so that the good results 
of the reforms brought about ^.from time to time in the land 
administration, may bh seen at a glance. ^ 

Baroda District. — In the Dabhoi taluka of the Baroda district, 

. the farmmg svstem continued in force until 

Dabhoi. ^ 

Samvat 1918. The assessment on each village 

was fixed in Samvat 1918 by Maharaja Khanderao in the middle of 

the American Civil War when prices had risen to an abnormal height. 

After the war, prices fell as suddenly as they had risen and consequently 

the cultivators found that they could no longer pay the rates which 

had formerly been fixed. Between the Samvat years 1919 and 1921 

each village was assessed at a lump sum, the estimate in each case 
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'being based upon the ]jast realisations under the hhaghatai systeij^. 
This assessment was fixed for a term*of ten years and hence the arrange- 
ment is known as ‘ dasotta.' In Samvat 1925 the field by field survey 
of the taluka was completed and the amount leviable froiji each village* 
was distributed over each holding, the apportionment being made 
by the people themselves by pjacing different rates on the best, middling, 
and the wor^t soils. A rough highoti ass^sment was therefore intro- 
duced in Samvat 1931 for giving immediate belief to the over-taxed 
cultivators. This relief, though given in the direction most needed, 
did not go far enougfi. The inferior soils were still greatly ^vfrtaxed. 
Accordingly the revei^ue of the* taluka gradually, increased from 
Rs. 3,39,297 in Samvat 1931 to Rs. 4,01,520 in Samvat 1936. 
After that year the revenue began steadily to decline, until it stood at 
Rs. 3,78,134 in Samvat 1941. Thus the revenue demands for Samvat 
1943 amounted to Rs. 3,5^,644. 

* Tlie survey settlement *rates were introduced in Samvat 1945 
for 15 veare and the rmhal was assessed at# Rs. 2,56,li43 with a 
decrease of 14 per cent. But it paid Rs. 2,74,056 in Samvat 
1915. During the period of the original settlement, owing to the 
settlement and the resumption of iarMa/z lands and increase 
of cultivation of the waste land the maJial paid Rs. 3,52,272 ih 
Samvat 1964. The revision settlement was introcfuced in Samvat 
1966 for 30 years and assessed at Rs. 3,68,337 with an increase of 
4 per cent. 

Maharaja Kiianderao instituted a survey of the land of most of 
the villages in the Padra taluka but the 
Padra. survey was^iot followed by any classification 

of the soil. A uniform ral^ was imposed, thougB in some instances 
a lower rate was placed on very inferior soils. In Samvat 1931-32 
remissions were granted and the mtg on the main kumbha was lowered, 
not uniformly but to meet the cry that some of the rates were too high ^ 
The consequence was that the relief was not applied to all villages alike 
and to the best and worst kinds of soils according to their necessities. 
The best villages and the best soils were more relieved than the inferior' 
villages and soils. The burden of heavy taxation had to be 
lightened and as action had tojbe taken promptly it naturally^happened 
that more relief was given to the best villages than to the worst]]ones 
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Hjmply because the former paid the highest %rates. The approximate 
actual revenue demand amounted to Rs. 4,27,773. 

The survey settlement rates were introduced in Sam vat 1945 for 
15 years with a loss of 10 J per cent« and the revenue demand amounted 
to Rs. 3,19,138. The average demand from Samvat 1945 to Samvat 
1960 was Rs. 3,40,155. For Samvat I960 it was Rs. 3,53,212. The 
revision settlement was introduced in Samvat 1964 for«30 years with 
R loss of 3J per cent, and the revenue amounted to Rs. 3,40,819. 


Thfi. Sinor taluka was managed by revenue farmers till San^at 

. 192l! When Maharaja Khanderao' directed 

Sinor. _ • 

that the taluka should be directly managed 

by the State according to a settlement based on a survey, only 

three villages continued to be ]>ut uj) to auction. The highest 

bidder was allowed to collect a one-half share of the ]>rodiice. As 

in Babhoi a rough settlement wa?i made with a vi('w to enable 

Government directly to manage the collection of the revenue. It 

was efPecWd at a time when the prices^ of cottor# wer5 abnormally 

high. The average revenue derived from the taluka between the 

Samvat years 1912 and 1915 was Rs. 3,53,319. The revenue in 

Samvat 1919 was Rs. 1,30,^18, in Samvat 1920 it rose to Rs. 2,99,123, 

and in Samvat 1923 amounted to Rs. 3,49,929. 

The regular^survey settlement rates were introduced in Samvat 
1946 for 15 years and tlve revenue amounted to Rs. 2,41,272 with 
a decrease of 1 1 J per cent. The revision settlement was applied in Samvat 
1964 for 30 years with a slight decrease of 2 • 7 pei cent and the revenue 
amounted to Rs. 2,92,370. 

Upho Samvat R/24, Savli taluka was under the administration 
of the Nawab of Baroda, who had under 


Old Jarod. 


his command a small force of horse and foot, 


known as the Nawab’s Fauj, to en^le him to maintain order and, collect 
'the revenue. The villages of the mahal were interlaced with the 
unsettled or villages of the Rewakantha, which were at no very 

distant period a constant source of trouble and annoyance to the authori- 
ties. Many of the villages had formerly belonged to the Rewakantha 
Thakores, and had been acquired by the Baroda Government by force 
of arms or negotiation with the village headmen who were discontented 
with their chiefs. The chiefs themselves had been brought into semi- 
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subjection but they fre<|uently refused to pay their tribute, revive^^ 
their claims to villages in the possesion of Baroda, and plundered the 
adjoining villages. Under these circumstances a strong administration 
was necessary, and the Savli mahal wsks therefore entrusted to the 
charge of the Nawab. Even after Samvat 1881 when the Rewakantha 
chiefs were brought under control with the help of the British (Jovern- 
ment, this part of the country remained •in a very unsettled eon* 
dition. The hold of the Baroda officers upon*the country seemed to 
ha^ been originally very slight and they appeared to have been able 
to maintain it only by allowing the people of the villages to T^tlkin the 
greater part of the lanA rent-free. * Hence in these villages, especially 
in those north of the Karad river, the area of alienated 
land was sd large that many of the villages could scarcely be 
called Government villages at all. As time went on and things 
became more settled, attempts were made to get more revenue 
out. of the people and as it was feared that dangerous discontent 
would arise jf an^ heavy burdens were placed on alienated land, 
resort •was made to direct t&xation on different pretexts. The taxes 
were (1) piavo kuvano, (2) tafaric vero, (3) pani veto. All these 
taxes in fact, though levied under different names, were essentially the 
same and had their origin in the desire to extract more revenue from, 
the country than the people had been accustomed J;o pay, without 
directly increasing the burden on the land . When this method of raising 
revenue was first adopted, doubtless the amount demanded from each 
person was roughly proportioned to his capacity to pay. But as time 
went on, changes took place : some became richer, some poorer, many 
died and left their families in ])overty. But the amount imposed on 
each person remained fixed ^aiid payment contmued to be demanded 
from him or his heirs. 

When the NaVab’s administraVon came to an end, and Govern- 
ment assumed direct control over the mahal, little or no change was , 
made in the amount of revenue demands from each village, or in the 
methods of collection. In Samvat 1931 bighoti rates were introduced 
based mainly upon previous collections in most of the villages. The 
assessment was imposed without much regard to the quality of the soil. 
The poorer villages, inh^nted by Kolis, were let off with a comparative- 
y light assessment, because it was known that if they were pressed too 
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h^d they would at once emigrate to the flewakantha or the adjoining 
British talukas. But where a villlage contained a fair portion of 
patidars who had good houses and had expended time and money in 
improving th^r fields and would thenefore be loath to leave their homes, 
the assessment was laid on upto the point at which the people would be 
absolutely unable to pay. The direct taxes imposed by the Nawab 
remained unchanged. Thusirom the good villages belonging to the old 
Savli mahal heavy reveirties were derived and comparatively light from 
the poorer ones, supplemented by an oppressive and unjust system^f 
direct t^xtaion, Dumala villages were granted in great numbers in 
this part of the# country. Such villages were mainly coveted on 
account of the sujjplies of milk, grass and firewood which they furnished. 
The management of a d^umala village depended entirely upoirthe caprice 
of the alienees, and as a rule the only limit to their exactions was the 
inability of the people to pay, The direct payments made by the 
cultivators on account of the land held by them formed only a part 
of the burden upon the people of these villages, which was largely in- 
creased by the exactions of the alienees’ and dependents. 
In Samvat 1924 H. H. Khanderao resumed most of the dumala villages 
and substituted cash payments to the alienees in lieu of the profits 

f/ 

they had derived from their villagers, but little change was mad© 
in the methods of„ collecting the revenue, and the villages were placed 
under a separate department. In Samvat 1931-32 Sir T. Madhavrao 
abolished that department and included the villages in the talukas in 
which they were situated. Thirty-six villages went to form part of 
the Jarod taluka. In Vaghodia, in wdiich hujhoii rates had previously 
prevailed, considerable reductions were made in the assessment, and 
new highoii rates were introduced in some others but in manytvillages 
the old system formerly used by the alienees remained in force. The 
main benefit which resulted to the people from the changes introduced 
by Maharaja Khanderao and Sir T.’^Madhavrao was that they escaped 
feom the rapacity of the alienees ’ subordinates and the unchecked 
exactions of the officers of the dumala department. 

The villages which were supj^osed to belong to the private estate 
of the Maharaja and to be under his direct administration were called 
Jchangi villages. These were under the managepient of village account- 
ants who were directly responsible to the Maharaja. Such a system 
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allowed room for many ajbuses and in Sam vat 1931-32 Sir T. Madhavryy 
brought these villages under the orAnary revenue administration. The 
administration of the khan^i villages was, in spite of all that has been 
said against it, conducted with mofe skill an5 intelligence than that of 
the other villages forming the Jarod taluka. Many of the villages 
were surveyed and different i;^tes of assessment fixed according to the 
quality of the soil. But the rates were he^vy, and the greater strict-- 
ness of the system i)re vented the cultivators from escaping from their 
bi^dens in the same way as they did in the dmmla villages. As a rule 
in a khingi village if a man paid assessment on 20 highas, ‘’}fe»held 20 
highas and no more. 4n many o? the durmVi village^ he might hold 
double the amount of land for which he was assessed. The bighoti 
system already i)revailed in •most of the kkatufi villages in Sam vat 
1931-32 and Sir T. Madhavrao reduced the rates in most villages on 
the same principle as was adopted elsewhere. The higher rates were 
reduced on the average by ^one rupee all round and the lower rates 
generally remained unchanged. 

• • 

The total revenue for the Jarod mahal before the original 
settlement was Rs. 1,35,048. The survey rates were introduced in 
Samvat 1947 for 15 years with a loss of 134 

The Jarod mahal was divided into two separat^. mahals, namely, 

Vaghodia and Savli in Samvat 1946. And 

Split up into Vaghodia make these two maJnls of respectable 
and Savli mahals. ^ 

size some villages from Baroda were 

transferred to both. 


The newly constituted Vaghodia mahal consists of 50 villages of 
thfliold Jarod mahal anS 7« villages tfhnsf erred 
from the Baroda mahal and 9 newly created 


Vaghodia. 


villages. The total demand for ^amvat 1966, amounted to Rs. 
1,11,272. The revision settlement w^as introduced in Samvat 1969 for 
15 years with an increase of 6* 2 j)er cent, and the demand amounted to* 
Rs. 1,18,151. 


The Savli mahal consisted of 55 villages of ’the old Jarod and 11 
villages transferred from the Baroda mahal 
and 2 newly created villages. The total 
demand for Samvat 1967 amounted to Rs. 1,08,522. The revision 
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settlement was introduced in Samvat 1970 for^ years with an increase 
of 36 per cent. The total demand Amounted to Rs. 1,47,441. 

Choranda, now called Karjan mahal, was formed in Samvat 1932^ 

^ ^ the old ^Koral tappa being taken as a 

nucleus. The Koral tappa contributed 16 
villages. From Baroda, Padra and Sinor talukas came respectively 
60, 2^ and 1 villages, whib* the khangi and the dnrmla villages 
contributed 8 and 6, The Government demand fluctuated very little 
since the days of izardars. The average demaipl from Samvat 19C2 
to 1943 »w»3 Rs. 6,68,308, white from 1932 to 1943 it was Rs. 6,65,222. 
The difference vjas due to the reduction made tn Samvat 1932. 

The survey settlement was introduced in Samvat 1948 for 15 
years with a loss of about 13 per cent, and the revenue demand 
amounted to Rs. 4,43,107. Revision settlement was introduced in 
Samvat 1970 for 30 years and the demand amounted to Rs. 5,99,613 
with an increase of 6 per cent. 

Uptp* Samvat J932 the Sankheda taluka was^farmW out to a 
succession of izardars. Their methods were 
arbitrary and extortionate, their only aim 
being to raise 'revenue, witlj,out a thought for the welfare of the people. 
By grinding the ryots down to the verge of starvation, they managed 
to squeeze about i?A^o lakhs a year out of them as Government revenue, 
besides their own profits wfeich were very considerable. The approxi- 
mate figures of the revenue received from the izardars were Rs. 1,50,000 
for Sankheda, Rs. 35,000 for Bahadarpur and Rs. 15,000 for Wasna 
ta 2 )pa per annum. In Samvat 1932 these three sub-divisions were amal- 
gamated and taken under Iholsa lyanagement ; 35 villages continuing 
to be farfiied out on flie hhaghatai system to a single izarddr. This 
change resulted, to a certain extent, in lowering the revenue demand by 
stopping the private exactions of the izardars. The average annual 
collection for tlie 15 years before the survey settlement amounted in 
ioimd numbers to Rs. 1,74,000 including Rs. 7,000 of bahtis or miscellane- 
ous cesses on agriculturists. But this was by no means sufficient 
relief to the cultivators. Though the extraordinary extortions of the 
old izardars came to an end, their ordinary rates, excessive and arbitrary 
as they were, continued. There were three separate standards of 
land measurement current in the malal and often in one and the same 
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Village two different standards were employed for even contiguous 
fields. There was the Dabhoi k^mhha of 13 haths : the Sankheda 
kumbha of 22 haths ; and the najaria kumbha of 24 haths. The 
fiiit was equivalent to 1 bigha, 13 y/asas^ 16 vtshvasis and ^as employed 
mostly in the west towards Dabhoi ; the second to 4 bighas and 16 
vasas, 16 vtshvasis and this wya the one generally employed throughout 
the rest of the taluka ; and the third to bjbighas, 15 vasas, 4 vtshvasis 
and was happily only employed in Makni tillages. Such was the 
b^is. In the 55 villages leased to izardarSy bhagbatai or pa 3 rment in 
kind was chiefly practised. This waa so badly managed!^ Aat the 
crops remained spoiling in the iihrdars* khalli till tl^ month of May 
and the unfortunate cultivator saw the fruit of his whole year'a 
labour going from bad to worse every day for months before his cyes» 
With holbandi, udhady bantia, jinasvari, komwari and darwari 
the rates were determined on^ different principles. 

. The survey settlement #ates were introduced in Samvat 1943 for 
16 years with the reduction of about 17 per cent. Xhe demand 
amouiited to Rs. 1,19,256.* The revision settlement was ^introduced 
in Samvat 1967 for 30 years with an increase of 80 per cent, and tho 
amount raised to Rs. 2,76,769. 


The Baroda taluka is divided into three agriculturally distinct 
^ , portions. South and East 6f the Jambua and 

Vishvainitri is th% kahnani tract containing 
the old Varnama and Salad tappas. Between the Surya, Vishvamitri 
and Jambua lie the Chhani and Kelanpur tappas comprising the 
ckorasi country. West of the Vishvamitri and Surya is the vakal 
tract made up of Sokhada, Koyli a^d Bhaili tappas. Before the new 
survey ^‘ates the past dei^and on the taluka wasRs. 4,31,228 and 
average collection was Rs. 3,87,349. 

The new sujvey settlement was introduced in Samvat 1948 for 
15 years and the demand was fixed at Rs. 2,81,139 involving a loss 
of 12 per cent, on the past collections. The revision settlement wa^ 
introduced in Samvat 1962 for 30 years and the demand amounted to 
Rs. 3,83,144, an increase of about 14 per cent. 


When the Tilakwada mahal fell into the hands of the Baroda 

Tilakw da Government on the expulsion of the Babi rulers 

about a century and a quarter ago, two 
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tenures, holbandi and ankadabandki were foun^ in vogue. These old 
tenures were not disturbed for a quarter of a century ; but the system 
of revenue farming was introduced. The farmers managed to get 
increased revenue by increasing tfee ankdas in the ankadabandki 
villages and by assessing hols at higher rates in the holbandi villages . 
In Samvat 1941 the Suba of Baroda go^ the rate reduced to Ks. 30 
in soipie villages and Ks. 25 ^n other villages per hoi. The average 
realization was Ks. 17,766. 

The new survey settlement rates were introduced in Sam^t 
1949 for*l?yeps with an increase of |bout 37 per cent, and the revenue 
amounted to Ks? 20,003. The revision settleTnent was introduced 
in Samvat 1967 for 30 years with an increase of 24 per cent, and the 
revenue amounted to Ks. 24,768. 

The narva and seja villages of Petlad and Sisva (now Bhadran) 
mahals paid a Ver^y large revenue to Govern - 

^^(BhadranX^mahals burden of taxation placed on 

• « the mahals was enormously heavy. ^The 

demand of Petlad mahal was Ks. 5,85,975 and that of Bhadran 
was Ks. 2,73,875. A portion of the village property was divided 
among the hhags of those AV^ho managed and paid for the whole 
village. A i^ortion of the village area was actually s])lit up 
into distinct jiroperties by the bhagdars^ while a ])ortion of the 
village was managed in Common. The lands actually split up 
and held or occupied by the bhags separately were termed the 
narva (maintenance) lands. The undivided area of the village was 
termed mazmun. This mazmnn went to defray the calls of Government, 
but if the proceeds of it were insufficient to do so the deficiency was 
made up l5y the natvadars out of their nirm lands ratably to their 
bhags ,the ratable division being termed fah. After a certain lapse 
of time, the bhags got to be split up ^nto peta bhags or sub-shares. The 
peia-bhagdar transferred lands away from the hliag altogether. When 
he alienated it such land was termed narva harkhali. But in doing 
this the peta bhagdar diminished the fund from which the share of 
the tax to Government was paid ; the alienated land henceforth paid 
nothing. The sum demanded by Government of a narva or seja 
village Avas, of course, not permanently fixed^ If the Government 
had done its duty by itself and by the community it would from time 
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to time have revised the figures according to the increasing or decreas- 
ing capabilities and advantages of t*he village. At one time or another 
there should have been made a regular estimate based on a survey and 
on a classification. From Samvat 1894 to 1897 small 'vjjiriations took 
place ; from Sam vat 1897 to Samvat 1920 the narva and seja villages 
continued to pay the same sum ; in Samvat 1921 Maharaja Khanderao 
charged an extra but not large sum on ^ach village for gamJcJiarch 
and increased the demand on the villages by § annas in the rupee after 
deducting what was paid for salami, etc.; in Samvat 1922 a further 
trifling charge was made for mehtas' and havaldars' salaries Samvat 
1925 a step beyond tkat of Samvat 1921 was take\^ o*f increasing 2 
annas in the rupee, in Samvat 1932 a general reduction was made of 
2 annas in the rupee. Since Samvat 1932 Govertiment made no charge. 
The total gross land revenue for the Petlad mahal was Rs. 4,75,664 and 
for the Bhadran peta mahal was Rs. 2,35,724. 

The survey settlement was introduced in Samvat 1962 for 15 years 
with the los^ of 2*1 and 12^*3 per cent, and the«re venue Counted to 
Rs. 4,07,009 and Rs. 1,80, 733 for Petlad and Sisva (now called Bhadran) 
mahals respectively. The revision settlement w^as introduced in 
Bhadran peta mahal in Samvat 1978 for^O years and*the demand is 
Rs. 2,46,229 an increase of about 17*5 per cent. The revision sett- 
lement of Petlad mahal was made in 1979 for 30 yeaft and the demand 
amounted to Rs. 4,75,684, an increase of d2*5 })er cent. 

Kadi District. — The first taluka taken up for the introduction 
of survey and settlement in the Kadi district 
was Sidhpur. The proposal for the introduc- 
tion of the new rates was sanction^ by H. the Maharaja in the 
year 1891 A. I), and effect was given subsequefltly to these rates. 
According to this proposal the taluka was estimated to yield a revenue 
of 3,50,627 5iccai*rupees out of 72 SJovernment villages, the remaining 
12 being villages of other tenures. The revision settlement of this^ 
taluka w^as sanctioned in the year 1914 A. D. and w^as subsequently 
given effect to. According to this revision settlement the net revenue 
estimated was Rs. 3,33,387 in British currency. The total area of 
this taluka is 276,848 bighas, i.e,, 254 sq. miles. The term of the settle- 
ment of the original survey was for 15 years. The term of settlement 
according to the sanction of the revision rates is fixed at 30 yearg^ 
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Five villages which were yielding revenue to Government at the time 
of original survey were excluded in the revision survey as they have 
been granted as inam to Maharaj Kumar Dhairyashilrao. One village^ 
which was treated as government • in the original survey, was also 
excluded in the revision and added to the number of villages of the other 
tenures. But the total number of the villages of the taluka remains 
unchanged at 83 in all. ^ 

The next taluka tr&ted at the original survey settlement waa 
Patan. The proposal of sjettlement rates was 
• • sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja 

in the year 1894 A. D. and was subsequently giffen effect to. Accord- 
ing to this sanction the 118 Government villages of this taluka were 
estimated to yield 3,33^320 siccai rupees. * The remaining 28 villages 
fell under villages of other tenures, such as inam, farta-ankda, eka- 
anJcda, etc. The term of the original lease of the settlement was 
15 years. The revision settlement was sectioned in the year 1915 
A. D. and wm given subsequent effect to. The number of government 
villages was 122 at the time of revision, *and the revenue estimated 
according to the revised rates was at Rs. 3,53,855. The total area 
of this taluka io estimated at^440,996 bighas, t.e., 405 sq. miles. The 
lease of revision settlement is granted for a period of 30 years. 

The taluka thereafter taken up was Dehgam with its peta maha^ 
Atarsumba. Dehgam taluka was formerly 
called Bahiyal from the name of the village 
of that name in which the mahal kutchery was located. But Maharaja 
Khanderao during his progress through tliese 2 >arts in 1863 transferred 
the seat of the mahal kutchery to Vehgam and changed the name of 
the talukft to Dehgam. 

The peta mahal of Atarsumba was, until 1868, given to one of the 
^ Sind hi jaitif tlars of the StjJte, but it was 

resumed in 1869. The original survey 
settlement was sanctioned by H. H. the Maharaja in the year 
1895. The j^eriod of lease was fifteen years. There were at that time 
in both Dehgam and Atarsumba 125 Government villages, of which 
the net revenue was 2,25,604 siccai rujices. The revision settlement 
of Dehgam and of Atarsumba was sanctioned in the year 1916 and has 
been fixed for 30 years. The total area of Dehgam is estimated at 
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12,63,604 highas, i.c., 342 square miles ; and that of Atarsumba*at 
83,464 highaSy Le,, 76 square miles. The amount of realisation accord- 
ing to the rates of revision settlement for tjje 90 Government villages 
of Dehgam and for 37 Government villages of Atarsumba was 
fixed at Rs. 2,12,423 and Rs. 49,098 respectively. 


Kheralu. 


Next iij order was taken up the Kheralu taluka with it§ jpeta 
mahal Vadnagar. iying on the remote 
northern frontier, environed on three sides 
by foreign territory* and containing nq place of importan^f,.* Kheralu 
long remained half conquered • indeed, and until •Sam vat 1926, 
it was under military Government, having been granted in 1786 
to jamadar Jaminmian, ane of the sardar» of the State, on a 
quit-rent which gradually rose from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 40,000 per annum. 
The proposal for the original settlement of this taluka was sanctioned 
in. the year 1895 for a teri^ of 15 years from the date of its coming 
into effect. The net revenue then estimated for the 82,Government 
villages was 2,35,990 siccm rupees. The remaining 14 villages were 
of the other tenures. According to the revision survey operations 
the number of Government villages is 86. The totj^ area of this 
taluka is 2,66,706 highas or 245 square *miles. The proposal of the 
revision settlement was sanctioned in the year 1917. This gives a 
net revenue of Rs. 2,33,781. The lease granted is for 30 years. The 
2 x 1(1 mahil of Vadnagar was absorbed in^the Kheralu taluka in the 
year 1902. 


• Harij. 


The original settlement of jxki mdhcil Harij was sanctioned by 
H. H. theaMaliaraja in the year 1895. There 
\N*re 37 Government villages ancf 6 others, 
at that time. The net revenue estimated from these 37 Government 
villages was 68,302 siccai rupees. ^^The revision settlement which was 
sanctioned in the year 1915 for 30 years provided a revenue of 
Rs. 57,410. Much of the land in the Ma/iu? is saltish and consequently 
less fruitful ; and the two large rivers, the Sarasvati and Banas, occupy 
much of the area. 


The Kadi taluka was next handled. The proposal of rates of 
the original survey and settlement was 
sanctioned in the year 1895 for the usual 
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p^iod of 15 years. At that time this taluka contained 122 villages 
of which only 2 were other than \halsa. The net amount of realiza- 
tion was 3,37,793 siccai rupees. The revised rates were sanctioned 
in the year 1^8 and were given effect to. The total area of the taluka 
is 3,62,869 highas or 333 square miles. The total number of villages at 
presentis 121. The net amount of revised realizations from the 119Ma/6‘a 
vahivai villages was estimatqfl at Rs. 4,17,028 which ten years after the 
opening of the Kadi-BahiAjhraji railway wouldbe increased to Rs.4,38,045 

Next came for survey settlement the Chavasina taluka. Tte 

* ])roi) 0 {?kl of rates of the orifirinal survey 

Chanasfkia. ^ - . . 

• settlement was sanctioned by His Highness 

the Maharaja in the year 1897, for 15 years. There were at that 
time 110 villages of which 84 were ot kkalsa vahivat. The net 
amount of realization from the 84 kkalsa villages was estimated at 
3,15,691 , siccai rupees. The revision settlement rates were sanctioned 
in the year 1919 for a period of 30 years. ^The total area (‘alculated is 
3,72,790 higJiltts, t.e., 34^ square miles. The number of villages at the time 
of revision stood at 114 out of which 88 were Government. These 88 
kkalsa vahivat villages were estimated to pay Rs. 3,11,772 to Govern- 
ment. This taeiuka, which when first formed out of the Patau taluka 
in. the year 1877 was named Vadavli, continued to be so named until 
the year 1909 whoti it was designated Chanasma, which is the present 
head-quarters of the taluk^. 


Vitnagar. 


The Visiiagar taluka is the smallest of all the talukas in the Kadi 
district. Till 1902 it was considered a very 
important place as the court of the District 
Sessions Judge was located there. •The original survey and settlement 
of this taTuka was •sanctioned in the year*1895 when it w^as made up 
of 58 villages out of which 50 were of kkalsa vakivat. The net reve- 
nue of these villages was siccai rupees 2,17,525. The revision survey 
and settlement was sanctioned in the year 1917 for a period of 30 years. 
2 villages were amalgamated with others, and the present number is 
66 of which 52 are kkalsa villages. The net revenue is Rs. 2,54,823. 
The total area of the taluka is 1,87,526 higkas or 173 sq. miles. 

After Visnagar, Mehsana taluka was taken up. This taluka 
once formed part of the jagir of Malliarrao 
Gaekwad of Kadi, who once figured bo cons- 
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picuously in the history of the Baroda State. When jagir lapsed ^ 
Government it formed a portion of tlie Kadi taluka. In 1877 a separate 
Mphsana taluka was formed for administrative purposes by segregating 
the old Kadi taluka. The proposal of rates for the original survey 
and settlement was sanctioned by H.H. the Maharaja in the year 1895 
when the taluka was compose^ji of 78 villages of which 69 were Govern-^ 
ment. These 69 villages were estimated, to yield a net revenue of 
siccai ru])ees 2,27,896. The revised rates were^sanctioned in tlie year 
19J7 for the period of 30 years. The total area of the taluka is 2,59,796 
highas or 238 J square miles. The total number of villages islfotv 85 of 
which 77 are of khalsa mhivat. Tffe net revenue from Jhese 77 villages 
according to the revised sanctioned rates was estimated at Rs. 2,64,170, 


Kalol taluka was the next to be taken up. The proposal for the 
original survev settlement rates was sanction- 

if 1 1 ^ '' 

® ed for 15 years in the year 1898. The taluka 

contained 92 villages in all,*of which 78 were of khalsa vahivat. The 
78 khalsa vcffiivat villages were estimated to brin^in a net ♦income of 

9 * 

2,43,146 siccai rupees. This taluka was in 1877 formed out of the vil- 
lages of the old Kadi and Dehgam mahals. 80 villages belonged to Kadi 
and 5 to Dehgam. In the year 1878, two iiiore villages of the Vijapur 
taluka were added to it. In 1895, three more villages were again added 
to the taluka, and in 1898 three villages of Vijapur taluka were again 
added. There are about 23 mehvasi villages, inhabited by a class of 
lazy, lawless and turbulent people formerly enjoying the privilege of 
paying assessment only for the area they cultivated, no matter how 
large their holdings. These privileges have been abolished from 
the year 1921. The revision settle^ient of the taluka was sanctioned 
in the y^ar 1918 for 30 years. The number of \411ages is at present 
91, out of which 80 are of khalsa vahivat. The estimated revenue 
according to the revised rates was ^s, 2,81,873. The total area of the 
taluka is 2,89,027 highas or 265 square miles. 


The last taluka for the original survey settlement was the Vijapur 
taluka. This was taken up in 1898, when it 
Vijapur. contained 99 villages, of which 52 were of 

khalsa vahivat. The total revenue estimated was 1,76,143 siccai rupees. 
The revision settlement was sanctioned in the year 1918 for 30 years. 
The number of villages is at present 93, 52 of which are of khalsa vahivat 
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!phe total area is 3,51,553 or 323 sq. milca. -The net realisation 
according to the revised rates was estimated at Rs. 2,03,629. 


Navsari. 


Navsari District.-^ Uj)to Samvat 1916 the whole of the Navsdii 
district was farmed out in one block. It was 
then split up into talukas and each of these 
was farmed out separately. Competin|; izardars raised the revenue 
of the district from 9 lakhs in Samvat 1912 to 15 lakhs in Samvat 
1915 and to 20 lakhs in Samvat 1918. In Samvat 1920 Maharaja 
Khandei^o instituted a survey. In Samvat 1921 ^he district was tal?en 
under jnanagement rates were im])osed which brought 

the demand u])tb 31 lakhs. But only 22 lakhs were realised and arrears 
rapidly accumulated.^ When Sir T. Madhavrao's administration 
began, field classification was made and this resulted in a reduction of 
the demand by 4 annas in the rupee. Dewan Bahadur Laxman 
Jagannath, the Suba of the district, caused a fresh inspection to be 

q 

made, divided the soil roughly into three classes and imposed rates 
which still further reduced the assessment. The average aifiiual realized 
revenue of the Navsari taluka sim-e Samvat 1932 had been B,s. 2, 19,000. 
Survey settlement was introduced in Samvat 1949 for 15 yc^ars. The 
revenue amounted to Bs. 2 09,071. The revision settlement was intro- 
duced in Samvat 1961 for 30 years. The estimated revenue according 
to the revised rates w^as Bs. 2,19,870. 


Gandevi. 


The Maratlias on acipiiring the Gandevi taluka introduced their 
favourite system of farming out the revenue. 
The fanners replaced the old Moglial system, 
a system called tulvari hujhuii, Maharaja Khanderao raised the rates 
every yea^, until the revenue amounted to Bs. 2,81 ,441 The pe^ople, un- 
able to meet the demand, emigrated in large numbers to the adjoining 
British territory. Under a ])romise of reduction of rates the peoj)le were 
])ersuaded by influential persons, and also by the Maharaja himself to 
, return totheir home. This promise w’^as faithfully kept and the revenue 
demand w^as reduced to Rs. 2,20,281. It was again reduced to 
Rs. 1,47,700 in 1817. The reduction amounted to 30 per cent* of the 
revenue. In 1877 it was further reduced by 181 per cent. Survey 
settlement w^as introduced in Samvat 1949 for 15 years. The revenue 
amounted to Rs. 1,11,475. In Samvat 1964iTevision settlement'^'* 
introduced for 30 years and the revenue amounted to Rs. 1,09,282. 
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In Samvat 1921 the taluka of Palsana was first surveyed and 
Paltana * settled, biit the new rates being heavy 4he 

settlement broke down and farming was 
again resorted to. From Samvat 1925 to 1^30 the Government collec* 
ted the revenue by its own agenc^. The rates were re's^sedin Samvat 
1931 and a reduction of 17 per cent, was made. The survey settlement 
was introduced in Samvat 1949 for 15 years. The revenue amounted 
to Rs. 1,84,032. Revision settlement wa# introduced in Samvat 1969 
for 30 years. The revenue amounted to RsT 2,30,473. 

Upto Samvat 1915 the Kamrej, Kathor and Variav m^als which 
form th^ present Kamrej taluka, weie assessed 
Kamrej. 2,72,762. During tlfe next few years 

this demand was repeatedly raised until in Samvat 1932 it amounted 
to Rs. 3,96,019. Thousands of people fled into British territory ; 
Avhole villages were depopulated. The population remained drowned 
in debt. In Samvat 1933 a large measure of relief was granted. The 
annual demand was cut down to Rs. 3,13,158 and specially low rates 
were fixed*for the deserted villages in order to» encourage the return 
of tlieir former inhabitants. The whole of their lands was brought 
under tillage. The revenue had risen from Rs. 3,13,158 in Samvat 
1933 to Rs. 3,87,203 in Samvat 1947. Survey settlement was introduc- 
ed in Samvat 1949 for 15 years. The revenue amounted to Rs. 3,33,831 , 
Revision settlement was introduced in Samvat 1.968 for 30 years. 
The revenue amounted to Rs. 4,12,527. • 

In Samvat 1921 the Velachha taluka now known as Mangrol 
taluka was roughly measured and lands 
under cultivation were charged enormously. 


Velachha (Mangrol). 


But the revenue was reduced by oile-fourth during the administration 
of Raja Sir T. Madhavracf? Out of the 69 villages of the taluka there 
were 23 holbandi villages. Survey settlement was introduced in 
Samvat 1919 for 15 years. The#:evenue amounted to Rs. 1,81,781. 
In Samvat 1969 revision settlement was introduced for 30 year«. 
The revenue amounted to Rs. 2,69,730. 

The izara system of collecting the land revenue of the Mahuva 

_ _ , taluka prevailed till Samvat 1 931 . In Samvat 

Mahuva. 

1932 on the completion of a rough survey 
of the taluka the higJ^ti system was introduced. The land revenue 
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collected in the last year of the izam amounted to Rs. 1,22,775. 
T}ae realizations in Samvat 1932 were Rs. 1,21,204. Before Samvat 
1932 Mahuva was a small taluka. *ln Samvat 1932 Anaval and Valvad 
tappas were added to it for administrative jmrposes. In Samvat 1953 
survey settlement was introduced for 15 years and the revenue demand 
amounted to Rs. 1,33,701. In Samvat 1971 revision settlement was 
introduced for 60 years and the demand amounted to Rs. 2,22,337. 

The hill-country of So».gadh taluka was formerly full ot jangles 

and without any cultivation. It was inhabited 

Songadh. 

only by tlie savage tribes of Bhils, Kolis, et4.. 
So Pilajirao and his successors Jiad to bring it into cultivation by 
spending large vmms of money. In what year the sarkar began 
deriving revenues from this tract is not known but till the year 
Samvat 1808 in which Surat atthavisi was divided between the 
Peshwa and the Gaekwad, it yielded little or next to nothing. In 
Samvat 1830 the jakat and ain revenues amounted to Rs. 21,000 and 
32,000 respectively. In 1832 the income fose to Rs. 36,000. 

The izara system^' prevailed till Samvrt 1831 in whicli yea^* the 
land revenue amounted to Rs. 38,228. In Samvat 1932 in which the 
Navsari district was organised as regards the territorial sub-divisions 
by Raja Sir T. Madhavrao tlH? kultana mixed with holhandi system was 
introduced. In that year the land revenue amounted to Rs. 38,129. 
According to the kaltana system the Government official with the assist- 
ance of a jmtel or ponchayat estimated the outturn of the fields and 
then ascertained the share of Government according to the vahivat 
of the village. The share was then com])uted into money at the 
j)re vailing market rates. But the system was found to be faulty, and 
unsound, and was consequently abolished in Samvat 1941. In this 
year a rough survey was made and the higTloti system was introduced 
in Samvat 1941. In villages which were poor and in which the cultiva- 
tors do not sticktothesame piece of l^idbut change theit fields according 
tp their convenience, the holhandi or outhandi as it is called in the 
Khandesh Collectorate was introduced. The realization in Samvat 
1941 was Rs. 42,367 and in Samvat 1942 Rs. 48,065. The different 
rates of Rs. 15, 12 and 10 were charged per each hoi in different holhandi 
villages. Survey settlement rates were introduced in Samvat 1959 
for 30 years. The revenue amounted to Rs. §0,970. 
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Till Samvat 1931 the revenues of the Vyara taluka wer^ farmed 
• out. It is impossible to know how m€ch 
profit the izardars made and what the 
cultivators actually had to pay. Therefore t];ie kaltar system was intro- 
duced and it was in vogue till Samvat 1944. The pR)duce of each 
field was estimated by the talaii in October or November. Tests were 
taken in the course of the, cold weather by the vahivatdar and 
the naehsiiba who inspected the grain actually produced and kSpt it 
vvaiting in the field where it had been thrashed. Rates for each kind of 
grain were fixed and each cultivator’s produce was valued. Of the 
total valuation six annas in the rupee was levied as Government 
assessment. The revenue figures were as follows:-# 


Samvat. 


Revenue. 

• 

1931 . . 


. . Es. 1,85,448 

1935 . . 


. . „ 1,75,733 

1936 .. 


. . „ 1,47,300 

1937 . . 


. . „ 1,28,805 . 

•1938 . . 


.. „ • 74,559 


Oj)erations for a rough measurement and classification were 
then undertaken and the jnesent hifjhoti was introduced in Samvat 
196-1 for 30 ye^rs, the revenue amounfing to Rs. 1,72,867. 

Amueli District. — When Daiuajirao Gaek^ad married the 
daughter of the Tl^akore of Lathi he got as her 
portion the village of Chhabhadia 
and eleven other villages. Damajirao built a 
fort at Chhabhadia and called it Damnagar. The rest of the taluka 
was acquired from the Kathis. Thg Pali tana Bhayad gave Vithalrao 
Devajiin 1812 Rupawati (jut of which GanesKgadh and MAnda were 
formed. The Kuman Kathis gave the same Vithalrao, Sakhapur and 
Padarsinga. In ^1821 Babravala gave Babra and ten other villages to 
Gaekwad Sarkar; out of these, six were shortly returned to Babrawala 
through Captain Barnwell and five retained, viz, Chavad, Rajkote,* 
Heiana, Karkolia and Ambardi. 

Shiyanagar was formerly called Malond. It was taken over 
by Maharaja Sayajirao I who gave the place his name. For some 
time Bhavnagar had a 10 annas share and Baroda only 6 annas share 
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in it. But in 1857 Colonels Barton and Barr ruled that Bhavnagar 
shSuld have Rs. 1,000 for its share. ^ The Goghari girassias wrote over 
six villages to the Gaekwad in 1840 but Manpur remained with the 
girassias while Navagam, Shahpur, Ratanpur, Italia, and Dharai were 
written over. *The Baroda State gets a fixed sum for Dharai from the 
V’ala Darbar. 

"fhus the taluka of Damnagar and tlie j>eta maJial of Ratanpur 
was made up of the foUowfng villages - 


Ek-Ankdi 

.. 4 

(1) 

Bhagdari 

.. 10 

(5) 

Khalsa 

... 19 

(0) 

Dungri . . 

.. 1 

' (1) 


34 

(8) 


Of these, 34 formed the Damnagar taluka and the remaining (8) 
forpied the Shiyanagar peia which is now known as Ratanpur peta 

mahal, owing to the Mahalkari’s kachery being at Ratanpur. 

' ' . . . * 

These villages had no one uniform system of raising revenue 

throughout. Under Vithalrao Devaji and Babaji Appaji there was 
merely ek-anhadi jamabandL From 1812-1830 there was kachi 
vahivat, i.e., a vajai eked oui' by a sayiti veto. From 1834 to 1864 there 
prevailed the izara system. For a few years a sort of izara was made 
with the patel and one of the prominent people of each village. But 
in 1864 the izara system came to an end and Government olficers 
introduced the kachi vahivat. The izardars assessed a fixed sum on 
each village after taking a computation of 5 years. Under the kachi 
vahivat, however, the same proportion of produce as the izardars took 
was not tr-ken. Under the izardars taxation increased very much. 
Land assessment increased from Rs. 32,91^ in Samvat year 1905 to 
Rs. 74,402 in Samvat year 1916 and the miscellaneous veros from 
Rs. 7,562 to Rs. 17,803 during the s&me period. The total yearly reve- 
nue of the rnahal from Samvat 1919 to 1939 amounted to Rs. 15,53,330 
which worked out at an average of Rs. 1,41,211. It was possible to 
gain this increased revenue from the taluka as the prices then ruled 
very high and Government took a larger share in kind. But prices 
having since fallen the taluka seemed to be over-taxed. The new 
bighoti system was introduced in the 13 khalsd villages in the Samvat 
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year 1941, (l)Padar8inga, (2) Kacl^ardi, (3) Damnagar, (4) Chhabhatia, 
(5) Dhamel, (6) Dhruphania, (7) Dahitra, (8) Dhasa, (9) Narayangadh, 
(10) Havatad, (11) Rabda, (12) Haziradharf (13) Memda. It entailed a, 
loss of Rs. 10,647 on the Government villages. As Damnagar was the 
first taluka in the State to be settled the option was given to each village- 
of paying in highoti, or paying in cash and kind, for 2 years for which 
the settlement was introduced as an experiment, the assessment* being 
fixed at Rs. 57,583. The villages unanimously chose the pure bighoti 
system. • 

The marginally-ijoted six vMlages of the Shiyanagar tappa were 
separately treated and settled on the bighoti 
system for one year •only. The revenues of_ 
tliese villages were shared with girassias^ 
and Charans. The total percentage of the 
Government share amounted to 59 and 
that of the two other shares ,to 41 on the 
whole tappa. The shares vaAed in each 
village. Rs. 21,957 were collected from land and Rs. 549 from other 
miscellaneous sources the total being Rs. 22,506. Jhe new bighoti 
settlement fixed the assessment at Rs. 2d;936 (Rs. 12,364 Government 
share and Rs. 8,572 girassias and Oharans share). ^ 


1. Shiyanagar. 

2. Italia. 

3. Navagam. 

4. Shahpur. 

5. Ratanpur. 

6. Mevasa. 


The six villages noted in the margin ^forming the Chavad tajipa 
where the same system of revenue, i.c,, 
bhagbatai prevailed as in the other khalsa 
villages of the taluka were separately settled 
in 1885. JTlie bighoti amounted to Rs. 34,993, 
tjie past average revenue being^Rs. 38,353. 
The Ahirs of Chavad enjoyed udhad lands 
^ (about 1893 bighas) only partially charged. In 

the new^ settlement the lands were charged 
only half the full assessment so long as they remained in the 
possession of the Ahirs. 


1. Rajkot. 

2. Karkolia. 

3. Amberdi. 

4. ^Chavad. 

5. Herana. 

6. Virpur. 


The village of Khijadia was a girasda village and was in the 
hands of the Ratadka Khachar Kathis, who wrote it over to the 
Gaekwad Sarkar in Samvat year 1886. One-third share remained with 
them and two-thirds •share with the veros and all cash hahtis went to 
Government. The produce of the mapu^ bham and pinjan was equally 
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divided. 7 Santis 2 Koss remained with the Kathis as gharkhed. 
The past average revenue was Rs. 3,103 the Government share being. 
Rs. 2,434, giras share Rs. 669. In* the new higJioti settlement the 
percentage of shares was fixed at 76 for Government and 24 for the 
Oirassias. The revenue derived under jbhe new arrangement canip 
to Rs.^ 2,626 plus 76 miscellaneous taxes, Rs. 2,702. 

The settlement of tlTe three shared villages — Sakhapur, Ganesh- 
gadh and Rupavati of the Damnagar taluka wa» deferred and was 
subsequently made on the same ^rincyiles as were adopted in the case 
of the shared villages of the Shiyanagar The average past revenue 
Rs. 26,604 was shared by Government and Girassias in the ratio of 66 
and 34. The new highoti system brought in Rs. 22,831 higlwti and 
Rs. 915 for miscellaneous taxes — a loss of lOj per cent. 


As this w^as the first taluka to be settled in the State and as the 
villages did not enjoy one uniform system of assessment i;\ the ])ast, 
caution was hecessary !h introducing the Mghoii system and so *the 
several batches of the villages that fell in one set were ea(*h separately 
settled at first provisionally for a year or two ; and when the Govern- 
ment was assured of the workable nature of the settlement introduced 
the "period was extended and fixed at 15 years. 


The average amount of highoti from 1942 to 1955 for 23 villages 
of Damnagar and 6 villages of Shiyanagar peta was Rs. 1,42,566. The 
assessment for 1962 was Rs. 1,43,650 and the revision settlement 


introduced in 1964 for a period of 30 years fixed the revenue at 
Rs. 1,45,566, i.e., an increase of Rs. lij,916 only or ^ per cent. 

It is interesting to note that Amreliis mentioned in Ain-i-Akhari 
as constituting a mahal in Akbar’s time, being included in the sarkar 
- of Sorath and the suha of Gujarat. Its reve- 

nue then was 17,84,160 dams. A dam was- 
a copper coin equal to ;j\,th of a rupee. The revenue, therefore in 
Moghal times amounted to Rs. 44,604. The area of the inahal is not 
given and therefore it is not possible to compare the figures and find the 
incidence of the revenue taken bv Akbar. 


The taluka was acquired by Marathas at the commencement of 
the mulukgiri period (1730-1742), partly from the Kathis and partly 
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from the Nawab of Junagadh. It was consolidated under the admints* 
tration of Dewanji Vithalrao Devaji who was Suba of the Amreli mahal 
in 1820. * 

The taluka was then divided into 5 tappas as under: — 

(1) Vankia .. 11 villages. 

(2) Jalia .. *14, „ 

(3) Haveli , . 7 „ 

(4) Varsada ^ 11 ,, 

(5) D(jvalia 9 ,, 

Revenue was raised on the hhafjhatai system and was as under: — 

Period. Average revenue. 

Samvat 1911-1919 .. Ks. 1,47,464 

„ 1920-1928 .. 3,85,694 

„ 1929-l<tl0 . . 3,42,379 

The taj)pas are arrangejd below in order of m#rit as reVgiue payers. 
Each paid during the last period as under : — 

(1) Vankia ... Rs. 89,847 

(2) Jalia .. 82,054 

(3) Haveli . . 59,003 

(4) Varsada . , 57,75l 

(5) Devlia . . * 53,744 

Rs. 3,42,379 

The increase in the second and third period is mostly due to the 
rise in market rates of the produce.* The dhwjhatai system consisted 
in laying an equal burden oif the different kinds of tirops, bu^ when the 
price of cotton ran up in the market, a special heavy tax was laid on this 
crop, and was continued even aftenfche rate fell. When, therefore, one 
crop, cotton, came to be more heavily taxed than the wet crops, the 
iappas where the latter could be grown turned their attention to 
irrigation as much as possible, while the tappas which could grow cotton 
only had no resources and thus they continued to pay larger revenues. 

It would be apparent that the amount of revenue paid by these tappas 
did not indicate their jeal condition. However it was found possible 
to raise almost as large a sum as in Maharaja Khanderao’s time by 
the introduction of the new settlement in 1942 for a period of 15 years. 
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TiJ new hi^hoti amounted to Rs.« 3,17,731, a decrease of about 8 
per cent. 

From this, settlement the isolate village of Bhimkatta ^hich 

Bhimkatta foimed a 'peta mahal was left out. It was 

first provisionally# settled, as late as in 1907 
for a peiiod of 3 years only oiid the term has subsequently been made 
co-extensive with the revision settlement period of the parent taluka 
of Amreli. This village of Bhimkatta originally belonged to certain 
Girassias V)f\hat place who in A.*D. 1798 made over the village to Mera 
Khavas of Jodia, find in 1806 it was made over t(5 the Gaekwad by the 
girassias. From the deed of renunciation passed, it appeared that the 
girassias enjoyed half share in the village, hhagbatai system was in 
* vogue and the average revenue was Rs. 4,320 of which Rs. 739 went 
to the girassias as their share. 


In the new highoti settlement that was introduced the girassias^ 

« 

share was settled at Rft. 17 per cent, of the Revenues of safkari lands 
in the villages. They were allowed to enjoy rent free ghnrkhed 
lands. The assessment on the new highoti system amounted to 
Rs. 4,439. 


The revision settlement of the Amreli taluka was made in the year 
1967 and the period was fixed for 20 years. The estimated revenue 
was Rs. 3,72,765, an increase*^of about 6 per cent, over the assevssment 
in the year 1964. 

In the original settlement a check was provided by imposing a 
special hagayat rate in the 14 khara~p)at villages, against spoiling the 
land by salt jvatering. But that has Seen removed in the revised j^ettle- 
ment ai)parently on the ground that the people are now sufficiently 

advanced to know their interest and can take care of their lands. 

% 

Originally this taluka formed a part of the Junagadh State. Nawab 
Ha midkhan, 5th in descent from Sherkhan 
Kodinar. Babi, the founder of the State, died in 1811 

leaving 2 sons — Bahadurkhan and Salabatkhan. A dispute for succes- 
sion arose between these two sons. The Baroda Government supported 
Bahadurkhan, and established a military post at Muldwarka for his 
protection. Half of the revenue of this taluka* seems to have been 
allotted for the maintenance of these troops and it was under the joint 
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management of Junagadh and Barodm for some time. But difficul- 
ties having arisen from this dual control, the taluka was finally ceded 
to Barjda by a treaty dat^d SamvA 1869. The taluka 
was made up of 28 hhagila villages and 29 udhad villages. The 
bhagila villages are situated in the south near the sea and the udhad 
villages are in the north of the taluka. The bhagila villages paid Rs, 
98,018 and villages Rs. 43,740 — making tl^ total of Rs. 1,41,758 
for the taluka. The bhagila villages were taxed much on the bhagbatai 
system — they paid sand vero, a portion of the crops and the^^^yious 
babtis. This system was^ introduced in about the year 1^75 A. D. 
(Samvat 1931) in lieu of the old one of jmhani, i.e., crop-inspection 
one. This pahani or ‘ dhal ’ as it was called was rery rough. When 
the crops were ready for harvest, the inspection was undertaken by a 
Government clerk, a Desai’s clerk and a Majmundar’s clerk who gene- 
rally ,took each his group. TJJiey were assisted by a dhahi or expert. 
Patels of reputation were also called upon to assist. The^field was 
measured with a rope and the quantity of the cr(f[> estimated. The 
village panchas w(»re present to criticise the judgment. The Inspector 
kept a record of the estimated value of the crop and the owner of the 
field was granted a copy of it. He was at® liberty to challenge the 
award. In that case, the Inspector cut a chas^ and the owner another. 
The produce of the two wusS thrown together and the result roughly 
gave the average value of tlie crop all over the field. Government 
certainly got less than it did under the bhagbatai system. Previous 
to the introduction of the ‘ dhal ' syvstem Dewan Vithalrao Devaji 
placed the chas or santi vero on the lands apparently according to the 
ability of the people to pay. This scAiti vero differs from the similar 
one in Amreli taluka. The difference lies in the faH that tfie chas 
was placed on the individual and not on the lands of the village. To 
this fact may be ascribed the evil stat# in which the taluka had fallen. 
The izara system probably began in Samvat year 1890 and was 
continued till Samvat year 1927 when direct Government management 
began. The izardar altered much of Vithalrao's §has and a general 
increase of taxation took place. Much land was thrown up. 

When the bhagbatai system was introduced — the vaje bhag was 
the same in all the bhagila ^ullages — the payment in money was placed 
under the head of 29 babtis. 
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The udJiad villages paid in cash only. The assessment was roughly 
laid on one even rate being imposed on a rough deshi higha, irrespective 
of the quality of the soil. * 

These two sets of villages were assessed on different principles 
and the result was that the incidence of taxation was much heavier on 
the hhcujila villages than t^iat on the vdhad villages. Therefore in the 
new settlement of Samvat 1943 different rates had to be applied to the 
villages according to the position and past fiscal history of f^ach 
village, so a§ to equalise the burde^ of new taxation. The new survey 
settlement wa^introduced for 15 years and the assessment was placed at 
Rs. 1,17,272, a reduction in the revenue heretofore derived from the 
taluka of about 14 j^er cent. 

Revision settlement was made in the Samvat year 1969 for 15 
years and the sanctioned cam^to Rs. 1,15,870, i.e., a further 

reduction of about^2 per cent, from the revenue deriwd under the 
original settlement. 

The taluka of Dhari consisted originally of 72 Government villages 
a».d 9 non-government villages. Out of the 
J)han with Pete xnahal 72 Government villages, 12 villages paid in 

KnAIIlDllH* ^ 77 f *11 \ 

cash a fixed sum (i.e. they were idhad villages) 
and the remaining 60 villages jiaid partly in cash and })artly in kind. 
The hhcKjhatai villages were divided into 3 classes according as they paid 

d, or J of the produce. The village of Dalkhania was a hlmjdan 
village, Government sharing the revenues with the Chanchai Girassias. 
The total revenue of the village including the habtis not computed in 
the bighoti came to Rs. 837 and the Girassias’ share amduntod to 
Rs. 271. In the new settlement that was made the Girassias were 
given a fixed percentage of 49 pe]|cent. of the assessment in lieu 

of the rights they enjoyed. 

The average land revenue under the old system from 1929 to 1940 
came to Rs. 1,64,640. The bighoti system of land assessment that was 
introduced in the year Samvat 1943 reduced the figure to Rs. 1,54,269. 
The settlement v/as at first provisional for one year but was subsequently 
fixed for 15 years. The 19 ephemeral Girt villages being specially 
treated were settled for a period of 20 years, and were given an extra 
iacility for a period of 5 years to pay the bighoti assessment in good 
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years and the old bhagbatai (the same share of produce as the J 
vaje, Joying villages) and 2 annas in the rupej on the bujhoti rates 
but no e^TSibabtis). 

During the term of the settlement the taluka was split up and the 
peta mahal Khambha with 31 villages was formed out of it. 

Revision settlement was introduced in* thg Samvat year 1969 
and the land revenue demand was fixed as under : — 

Dharf 1,47,518 

Khambha . . . . 70,923 

Total Rs. 2,18,441 

The figures of the land revenue demand for the year 1965 were 
Rs. 1 -,29,446 for Dhari and Rf. 62,220 for Khambha making a total 

of Rs. 1,91 ,666; that i s, an increase of 1 4 per cent. i#i each caV. The 
duration^! the settlement has been sanctioned for 30 years. 

Okhamandal District. — Okhamandal was formerly ^ taluka of 

, , , the Amreli district, bflt is treated as a district 

Okhamanaal. r • . 

since 1920, on account of ijs importance 

^ after the rendition of complete control over the Vaghers. Though the 

least important and interesting to the State from a revenue point of 

view, it is yet the most important and interesting from its historical 

and religious j^oint of view. The chief temple at Dwarka and those 

in Beyt Saiikhodhar are visited by thousands of Hindus every year 

from all parts of India. These temj)les are considered the J^oliest 

in the western part of India along with Badrinath in the north, 

Jagannath in the east and Setubandhu Rameshwar in the south. This 

territory was first completely subjected by the British Government in 

A. D. 1816, and handed over to the Baroda Government on account of 

its importance as a place, of Hindu jnlgrimage, Upto Samvat 1917 

the bhagbatai or payment in kind system prevailed in this taluka but 

from 1918, cash payment has been introduced. Formerly there 

were several kinds of tenures such as Icaltana, tulwar i, homwari^ 

holbandiy etc., but since# the introduction of survey settlement 

there are only two descriptions of land tenure, the bhog and the 

salami, Bhog which literally means enjoyment is used in the sense 
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^of full assessment, which all ordinary Okhamandal husbandmen have 
to pay. The salami tenure is applicable to Vaghers and allied 
tribes. A santi of 48 fighas of lapd according to its quality is/6harged 
to ordinary husbandmen from Rs. 12 to 22. An extra charge of Re. 1 
is made when tal (sesamum) is raised. Irrigated lands are charged 
at Rs. 1/8 per bigha. The Vaghers and the allied classes pay only a 
nominal salami to Gc^vcrnment of Re. 1 for every santi of 48 bighag 
held by them. They pay an extra charge of 0-4-0 per kos for all 
irrigated crops except sugarcane which is charged at the rate of 
Rs. 2-12-0. ‘ The bhog or full asses.^ment bearing lands are about 75,757 
bigJias and the salami lands occuj)ied by the Vaghers and other allied 
classes are to the extent of 46,656 bighas. The average land revenue 
before the assessment was introduced was Rs. 24,274, the new settlement 
fixed the amount at Rs. 34,732. This settlement was at first only 
provisionally introduced for two years pnly in Sam vat year 1960 but 
was subsequently extended to a period of 15 years. 

Some items of the miscellaneous taxes retained and not rncl tided 
in the new bighoti rates are of interest and therefore noted here. 

1. The duty on export and import both by sea and land which 
amounts to Rs,* 26,730 on an average. 

2. The ta^:; of Rs. 3 ])er head on all well-to-do pilgrims for bathing 
in the Gomti Creek and visiting the shrines at Beyb 
Sankhodhar which is farmed out and produces an income of 
Rs. 36,264 on an average. 

3. Charges at the rate of 0-1-3 j)er head for branding the pil- 
grims with the arms of Shri Krishna which conies to Rs. 1,290 

on an average. 

• • 

4. Some boats ply between Beyt and Aramada, and the income 

derived from license fee comes to about Rs. 4,216 annually 

% • 

on an average. 

6. Government takes to itself all presents and cash above the value 
of Rs. 20 made to any of the 5 chief temples at Beyt. The value 
thus received amounts on an average to Rs. 1,983 annually. 

6. The tax for touching the idols and investing them with fresh 
suits of clothes amounts to Rs. 5,440 annually, on an average. 

Government annually pays Rs. 12,700^ towards the maintenance 
of the chief temples at Dwarka and Beyt Sankhodhar. 



Original Settlement. Revision Settlement. Assessment 
in the year 
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• These figures show that by revision of the original survey settle- 
ment Government expected on ^he whole td realise Rs. 15,82,964 more. 
The figures in the last column show that this expectation has been 
realised. But the increase in revenue is not due merely to thej^gher 
rates of the revision settlement. ^ It is due to the addition dt villages 
made khalsa after the original survey, to the farmers having taken 
up more land for cultivation — ^land which was padtar at the time of 
original survey, and to some of the barkhali land, having been made 
khalsa after the origmaf survey. 


According to the 

t 

Occupied land. 


figures of 1921-22, the total area of the 
State is 84,35,12^ higha.s. Of these 
14,70,65^3 highas pre unculturable waste, 
and 69,64,464 highas are culturable. Deducting from this 12,93,778 
highas of barkhali land there remains a balance of 56,70,686 highas 
as land. Of the land 1,99,320 are unassessed, 

and 54,71,366 highas are assessed. Of the assessed land 51,68,051 
highas are occupied and 3,03,315 highas remain unoccupied. The 
figures for each of the district are given in the following table : — 


T)ii«trict. 

Total 

Area. 

. Uncnl- 
t lira bio 
wasto. 

rj. 

t arable. 

BarUliali. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Baroda 

2(),90,4;)7 

3,15,85r) 

17,74,002 

4.85,333 

Kadi 

;r2,92,432 

3,97,151 

28,9.7,281 

4,24,871 

Navsari 

15,79,351 

4,87,648 

10,91,708 

1,24,958 

Amr(‘Ii 

11,73,208 

1,90,950 

9,82,2.78 

2,12,266 

Okhamandnl 

2,99,674 

79,0.54 

' 2,20,020 

46,350 

Totnl . . 

84,35,122 

14,70,658 

69,64,4(;-t 

12,93,778 


District. 

Sarkari. 

Un- 

assesscd . 

Assessed. 

Un- . 
occupied. 

Oceii|'i(*d. 

1 

6 

- 7 

8 

• 9 

10 

Baroda 

12,89,269 

16,917 

12,72,.352 

17,897 

12,54,436 

Kadi 

24,70,410 

69,423 

24,00,987 

1,68,909 

22,32,078 

Navaari 

9,66,745 

30,224 

9,36,521 

10,951 

9,25,570 

Amreli 

7,69,992 

59,084 

7,10,008 

62,827 

6,47,181 

Okhamandal 

1,74,270 

22,772 

1,51,498 

42,731 

1,08,767 

Total . . 

56,70,686 

1,99,320 

54,71,366 
( 

3,03,315 

51,68,051 
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The area of land in the five districts for the last five yeaiB 

Statittics regarding was as follows : — 

area of land. 


Name of the 
district. 

1917-1918. 

1918-f919. 

. — 

1919-1920. 

1920-1921. 

1921-1922. 

Bighas. 

• Bighas. 

Bighas. 

Bighas. 

Bighas. 

• 

Baroda 

Kadi . . 

Nhvsari 

Amreli 

Okhmandal 

20,90.888 
32,92,001 
Vi, 14,476 

1 14,72,533 

• 

.^0,90,083 

32,87,639 

16.14.. '>r>3 

14.72.. 540 

20,89,54)3 

32,89,906 

15,79,286 

.11,72,826 

2,99,674 

20,89,628 
32,91,082 
15,79,351 
11,73,238 
2,99,074 
• .. . 

20,90,457 
32,92,432 
15,79,351 
if, 73,208 
2,99,674 

Total 

84,79,897 

84,64,81 .> 

84,31,645 

. 

84,32,973 

84,3.5,122 

1 


Holdings. 


As shown above the orcupied land in the State in 1921-22 was 
51,68,051 higkas, and the total number of 
theia Tchatedars or holders was 3,23,989. 
The average^ holding therefore comes to 16 hi^as, Thb^ following 
table gives particulars about the districts : — 


District. 

()ccupi«l 

land. 

• 

Number of 
khafedars, 

# 

Average 
land per 
khaiedar. 

Baroda . , 

12,54,45.5 

1,07,271 

11-7 

Kadi 

22,32,078 

1 1,47,896 

15*0 

Navsari . . 

9,25, 57C 

.51,307 

18*0 

Amreli . . 

6,47,181 

14,116 

45*8 

Okhamandal 

1,08,767 

3,399 

32*0 

Total . . 

51,68,051 

3,23,989 

16 


Of *the total number of khatedars 2,56,553 cultivate their 

_ own lands ; and 67,436 rent their lands 

Khatedari. i a 

• to others. • Those who cultivate their 

<own lands hold 49,52,122 highas while those who rent it to 

others hold 15,09,707 highas. Of the total number of khatedars 

the holding of 93,517 is upto 5 highas ; of 1,52,937 is above 5 highas 

but upto 25 highas ; of 69,475 above 25 highas but upto 100 

Inghas; of 5,836 above J 00 but upto 250 highas, 1,723 above 

^50 but upto 500 highas, 501 above 500 highas, 62,437 khaiedars 

pay assessment upto Rs. 5,1,23,889 pay above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20, 
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1,17,169 pay above Es. 20 but upto Rs. 100^ 15,560 pay above Rs. 100 
but upto Rs. 250, 4,081 above Rs. 250 but upto Rs. 500 and 863 pay 
assessment above Rs. 500. Of the total number of Matedars 2,95,965 
are Hindus, 12,893 Musalmans, 1,817 Parsis, 13,234 of other cofiimuni- 
ties. Of the Hindus 25,333 Brahmans, 96,347 Kanbis, 13,789 Rajputs, 
28,801 Kolis, and 12,384 kaliparaj an^ the remaining others. 

Lands in the hands of non-cultivating khatedars is rent- 

o 

ed mostly at a fixed rental and in 
Tenancy. some cases on the s^hare system. The 

rental varies from Re. 0-8-0 to Rs. 50 and the share from 
J to J of the gross produce. There is'^no tenancy legislation. 
Most of the tenancy contracts are for a short term. From one year to 
three years, but in most of the cases the ryot is allowed to continue 
from year to year. In the newly settled talukas of Vaghodia and Savli, 
long leases have been given to cultivators who have been brought from 
outside. The hardworking, frugal and simjdc hhedufs or cultivators 
of Barod^, compare favourably with the best races 5f cultivators 
elsewhere, both for the patience and care with whi(‘h they till their 
lands, and for their honesty in meeting their liabilities when they can. 
Men and women, and often the children of the family, are seen in the 
‘fields day and night, nursing the crops, or driving away birds from the 
ripened grain. Bajri and juwar, the food of the common people, 
are grown on the ordinary field ; wheat and other crops are raised on 
carefully irrigated fields ; and the bullocks emjdoyed for drawing 
water from the irrigation wells are not more patient or uncomplaining 
than the cultivators who emjdoy them. 

The following table gives the total demand and realisation of land 
Demand and Realisation, revenue for the last five years i — 



TENANCY. 
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► The realization of land revenue in an ordinary year is made without 
any large resort to coercive measures. The following statement shows 
what coercive measures were employed for realization of the revenue 
demand during the last 6 yeurs; — 


Measure. 


t 

Year. 




1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Notices 


37,001 

1 

24,874 

30,622 

38,991 

Fines 

*’ 69 

70 

577 

450 

867 

Sales of land 

112 

62 

144 

292 

399 

Sales of immovable 
property other thar 






land 

95 

no 

88 

no 

137 

Sales of movable pro- 






perty 

1.34 

44 

101 

107 

92 

Arrests 

.31 

no 

700 

370 

372 

Attachments of bar- 






khali lands 

6 

113 

20 

50 

• 36 

Attachment of sarkari 






land ’ 

999 

641 

1,171 

*2,365 

2,403 

Resumption and for- 





feitures 

160 

151 

44 

3 

6 

1 


Before the administration of Raja Sir T. Madhavrao, a vast 

„ number and variety of minor imposts yielded 

Mitcellaneout^axet. . ^ ^ , 

in the aggregate a considerable revenue to 

the State, and attested to the ingenuity or rapacity of successive 
administrations, and especially of the revenue farmers employed by 
them. These imposts were carefully scrutinised in view to decide upon 
their future. A few instances may be given : For the sake of a paltry 
revenue there was only one man authorized to sell sugarcane in the city 
of Baroda. He who had the monopoly imposed what restrictions he 
liked upon others who wished to sell the article. This monopoly 
was abolished and orders wer^ issued to abolish others of the kind. 
Similarly the tax on milk and other minor articles had been taken o£F. 
A heavy tax on carpenters and masons employed in the City had 
been likewise given up. Green vegetables of all sorts brought into 
the city for sale were subjected to some very uncertain and vexatious 
duties. Such vegetables had necessarily to be brought to market 
every day, and this aggravated the evils of the tax. The tax was, of 
course, farmed out, and the farmer levied contributions which varied 



MISGELLAKEOUS TAXES. 


according to the description of vegetaUes, the place whence they came/ 
the spot where they were sold, the persons who brought them for sale, 
and such other elements. This vexatious tax was abolished to the 
great relief of a numerous and poor class of selling men and women, 
as well as of the general consumers. The sarkar had to enter into 
yearly contracts for an extensii?e supply of grass and fuel. To secure 
these articles cheaply, the contractor was flowed some privilege of 
a most vexatious character. For instance, he was at liberty to seize 
an3f grass or fuel which was for private sale, and to pay for the same at 
rates below the market value. Wh§t he *did not thus seize^had to pay 
him arbitrary imposts. All these evils have been swept ftway, and the 
supply for the sarkar has been placed on the footing of common fairnesSt 
In 1877-78 the Minister wrote : “ As in the course of business we 
come across bad taxes and monopolies, we either abolish them or apply 
correctives or at least palliatives. For instance, at Visnagar, there was 
a monopoly of the work of supplying kasids, or measurers, to merchants 
and others. The holder of the monopoly alone could%upply the kasids, 
and for this privilege he paid a trifling amount annually to the sarkar. 
We have abolished the thing altogether. Again, at the village of Harm 
near Baroda, where a fair is held annually, 4here existed a monopoly 
for selling sweetmeats during the fair, the holder of the exclusive pri- 
vilege paying a paltry consideration to the sarkar, Weliave altogether 
abolished this monopoly. Again in the important town of Navsari 
the sale of bricks was the subject of a monopoly. We have abolished 
this monopoly, and left people free to make or sell bricks like other 
things. Again for the sake of an insignificant revenue, certain duties 
on trade were levied at the village of Kathvada in the Kadi division, 
a village Surrounded by British territories. Dunng^the last financial 
year twelve or more objectionable taxes were abolished. A recital 
of them will serve to show what w^ the system or rather want of 
system, in raising money from any available source which the present 
administration is trying to remedy.*’ 

“ Not only were the land revenues farmed out, but every kind of 
tax, monopolies being created in every possible branch of trade. 1st. 
In Okhamandal one person purchased the right of allowing the buflfaloes 
to graze, and was permitted to levy Es. 2 on every buffalo and Rs. 1 J 
on every calf. 2nd. At Amreli a farmer for Rs. 1,465 obtained the 
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fight to levy 2 annas a day on evejy shop in wliich vegetables, sugarcane 
•etc., were sold. 3rd. In Kodinar a sum of from 4 annas to Ks. 2 was 
exacted on the spot wWe cloth was woven by the Dheds. 4th. In 
Amreli a farmer purchased the rfght of levying a tax on Musalman 
butchers. 5th. Government used to obtain Rs. 1, 369 J from the farmer 
of a monopoly for the combing and cleansing of cotton in Amreli, 
DBari, Kodinar, Damnagar and Shiyanagar (now Ratanpur). 6th. 
There was an octroi farmed out on articles entering Amreli, which had 
nothing to do with the ordinary customs du^s. Eight annas were 
charged on^every cart of cotton, clarified butter, oil, castor oil, plants, 
molasses, wo(Bi, food, condiments, and unrfpe mangoes, Re. \\ on 
every bundle of stick masadi ; Re. J on every bundle of European 
thread ; Rs. 2 on every sixteen maunds of lily and so on. This farm 
has been abolished and similar ones in Dhari, Damnagar and Kodinar. 
7th. There was a monopoly for the sale of sugarcane in Beyt which 
has been done away with. 8th. In the Village of Chhani, near Baroda, 
Government used ko take a dalali on persons who brought in agricul- 
tural produce, and a farmer levied the impost. If a stranger brought 
in oil, for instance, he paid 3 anms, but a Chhani inhabitant paid 
annas ; if the former br<jught in 16 mans of cotton he paid 8 annas, 
if the latter brought in a similar quantity he ])aid 4 annas, 9th. The 
Vanias of the sjthie village, when weighing goods in the markei;, charged 
4 annas to the seller of 16 mans of produce and 2 annas to the ])urchaser 
thereof. These 6 annas went thus : 2|- annas to feeding the religious 
mendicants ; \ anna to the village mandir. or temple, | an^ia to the 
weigher; the remaining 2^ annas the Vanias kei)t. The custom is 
now abolished. 10th. At Dabhoi a similar charge on weighing was 
exacted by a per^n Vho farmed the right from Government for a sum 
of Rs. 1,086. 11th. In the neighbourhood of Baroda itself there are 

numerous pan gardens in ma/H^lands. For a strip of such gardens, 
a foot broad and 150 or 175 feet long, a tax was paid of 12 mmas which 
is no longer exacted.” 

To give still more clearly an idea of this system of heaping 
on taxes and to bring out the points of the farming system, 
not, as is often imagined, of the land revenue only, but of 
every kind of revenue. A couple of instances of chance taxes 
are given : — 
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There was among the veros a^curious tax called ' kanthi veroi 
the necklace tax, yielding an annual income of Ks. 46. The origin of 
this, as tradition goes, is that a kamavisdar at^ Visnagar had once lost 
his kantM or necklace. To drive a^ay his grief or carry his favour the 
people contributed to make up the loss. The contribution assumed 
the form of a permanent tax.’’ 

• 

Another foolish tax apparently crushed a flourishing production. 
A J^ax called uchka was levied on cotton exported to Bombay. One 
siccai rupee was charg*ed on the it}an of fcyrty sliers. When in 1862 the 
tax was put on, the '^’as worth Us. 1 7| and the next jeaT Rs. 22-1-6. 
But, later, the price of cotton fell to Rs. 7-12-0 and yet the tax was 
continued, (.bnsequently, though in 1862 and* 1863 the export of 
cotton w’as30,0(X) and 20,000 tnans, it fell to about 4,000 mans. This 
tax was removed together with many other imposts, wiien the new 
system of customs was ijitroduced into the Kadi district. 

• • • 

Thfi administration of Sir T. Madhavrao did away with many 

objectionable miscellaneous taxes, but it ])roceeded cautiously and not 
without first ascertaining how^ each tax affe(‘ted the })ayer and how^ the 
whole burden of taxes j)aid w^eighed on the village or district. It was. 
left for His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao III to examine more closely 
the question of these miscellaneous taxes and take such action regarding 
them as His Highness deemed fit. The miscellaneous taxes which 
existed wiien His Highness assumed the reigns of Government in his 
own hand were of two kinds : those w^hich fell on the agricultural 
population and those which fell on the n on-agricultural population. 
The former, where they still existed, w-ere swallowed up into the land 
tax, when measures were taken for a regular survey and assessment. 
But long established taxes on the n on-agricultural population could 
not be so speedily removed. The veros as they were termed, formed 
an immense list, and no doubt some were obnoxious to the economist, 
but it was not without investigation that it could be ascertained what 
the area was over which each tax spread, some being so local as to affect 
one village only, or how far the same tax re-appeared in the list under 
different names. They, therefore, were classified and considered 
district by district ; an^ ultimately abolished as has been described 
in the section on Income Tax. 
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Before the time of Maharaja KhanderAo, there were numerous 
items of miscellaneous land revenue, some of 
jvhich were collected in highoti and some 
in bhagbat&i villages. These babtis ^ere for 
the most part removed by His Highness Khanderao when he introduced 
the survey and settlement, but in some* cases they were not removed 
and many objectionable J&axes continued to be levied. The most 
important item was detived from trees. A tax was levied on trees of 
every kind of holding, except dhartnadaya dind Jievasthan. This tax 
was regulated by a halambandi, passed in 1864-65, or Sam vat 1921, 
by His Higfini^s Khanderao. The kalambandi or circular order was 
carried out by the local officers and, though modified, formed the basis 
of the then existing regulations. By the regulation cultivators were 
allowed, with the sanction of the police patel, to take what wood they 
wanted from their own holding for agricultural purposes or for fuel. 
But, if they wanted wood for sale or for ^on-agricultural purposes and 
it was of twenty years standing, the practice was for villagers to put 
up the timber to auction, two-thirds of the price it fetched ^ing to 
Government, or, in the case of alienated lands, in proportion to the 
salami^ or in the case of nmva land, one half. Dharmadaya lands 
,escaj)ed the tax. If the cultivators wanted wood from the jungles or 
unoccupied landithey had to purchase it by auction. When the pro- 
duce of fruit trees was sold the proportion, of the price fetched, which 
went to Government was one-half in the case of ordinary cultivator 
and one-eighth where the land was held on the narva tenure. All these 
restrictions have now been removed by His Highness Maharaja Sayaji- 
rao III and the ownership over trees has been made over to the holders 
of lands. 


HavaUari was a small cess levied mostly on alienated lands but 
^ , in a feV instances on Government lands. 

The havaldar, or i>eon of the patel and 
talati, though now considered unnecessary owing to the assessment 
being fixed in cash, was formerly required for a variety of purpose® 
such as calling asamis, watching the crops, etc. He used to be 
remunerated in grain, but by His Highness Khanderao’s order the value 
of the muthi or handful in kind received fronj. each occupant was, after 
the introduction of the survey, calculated at a certain rate and he 
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Potvata. 


received cash payment. ‘The havMar was paid from alienated as wq}! 
as Government lands, and as the calculation of the proportion of the 
cess to the total sum due to Government c<juld not be made in the 
instance of alienated lands, a somewhat high cess of from four to eight 
annas was placed on each kumhha of these lands, and the Government 
paid the havaldar at the rate of Rs. 5 per mensem. The kavaldari 
tax disappeared when the new survey ^ttlement was introduced. 
Uavaldars were paid by Government so long a? it was found necessary 
topretain them in service ; and since their abolition such of the work of 
the havaldar as remains to be done at*present is done by the head 
village watchman. 

Pofvata was an exchange cess levied in some hundred or hundred 
and fifty villages. Government dues were 
paid indiscriminately in good and bad baba- 
shahi rupees. By bad is meant faulty owing to light weight or other 
causes, and of such bad ruphes termed badla^ which were not accepted 
by traders axcept at a discount, there were m^ny in the babashahi 
curreifcy. To make up for loss a cess was levied of four annas on the 
hundred rupees. The issue of improved babashahi coins, and the 
subsequent substitution of British for Baroda coins has now rendered 
this cess unnecessary. 

There was sometimes a slight rent charged iof ground occupied 
by the sites of buildings. This ground rent 
served to mark the right of the Government 
in the soil. The rent called kirayu is still charged, but the rates for it 
are fixed according to the importance of the village. No kirayu is- 
however charged to cultivators for homestead lands in their occupation. 

M(^suli, a species of fines for delay in paying Government 
M ha 111* dues, was formerly credited to miscellaneous 

• land-re veiHie. It is now abolished but 

provision is made in the Land Revenue Code for imposing a fine upto 
25 per cent, of the assessment on those who wilfully delay paying 
their assessment on the date fixed. 

A small water-rate is charged to alienated lands watered from a- 
well in Government land. The right to 
Other sources of ^ temporary cultivation in river beds and 
dried-up tanks is sold by auction ; such ia 


Kirayu. 


miscellaiieous revenue. 
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particularly the case with the cultivation cfi a water-plant termed 
shingoda. The grass of unoccupied fands and of the bids or large grassed 
plains yield a considerable revenue to Government. Lastly there are 
the proceeds of fines for unauthorised cultivation and other breaches 
of the land-revenue laws. 


Another important reform introduced by His Highness 

_ * _ _ , Mg^llaraja Savajirao III related to the enact- 

Land Revenue Code. • ^ i ^ i ^ ^ n 

ment of a Land Ke venue Code for the State. 

During the administration of Sir T. Madhavrao circulars and orders 
based on the Bombay Land Revenue Code were issued from time 
to time, as necessity arose, but no regular rules were made. It 
was after His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao III assumed the reigns of 
Government in his own hands that His Highness (treated a niijam 
sii^kha — ^rules drafting branch — in the Sar Suba Office for drafting 


rules and passed rules (yiigams), on various subjects sucb as buildings 
in occupancy lands ; agricultural wadas ; village-sites ; ])artition 
of lands; assessment of lands; realization of land-revenue and^otlier 
dues by the revenue department : trees ; occupancy of unoccupied 
lands ; remission of arrears ; transfers, relinquishments and muta* 
tions of names in resjiect of li^nds : procedure to be followed by revenue 
officers in conducting revenue proceedings ; instalments ; auction 
sales and farms ;* occupation of Government land and the use of 
occupied lands, etc. It being considered expedient to consolidate the 
several sets of separate rules into a comprehensive code. His Highness 
was pleased to enact on the 1st April 1915, the Baroda Land Revenue 
Code, which together with the rules framed under it, brings into one 
place all matters connected with land revenue, whicdi were ])reviously 
described in separate tliyams, vaihukums, and gahernanias. • 


Under the rules in force before 1883, an occupant might, if he chose, 
relinquish' or transfer the whole, of his hold- 

^^ansfcr^S*land”^ ^ portion of it. Owing to the 

absence of an accurate survey and settlement 
the rates of land assessment were unequal and it was apprehended 
that if portions of holdings were allowed to be relinquished or trans- 
ferred, the ryots would give up highly assessed portions of their Ichata^ 
and retain those which bore a light tax, which would result in con- 
siderable loss of revenue. The rule however (!aus?d hardship to those 
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who had horn fide ^roiintls for relinquishing or transferring portions ^f 
their hhata, in as much as it compefied them to retain or give up their 
whole khata. The confusion which resulted from the rule in the village 
and taluka accounts was not inconsiderable. Outstandings due by 
ryots, who were unable to relinquish their whole khata, and at the same 
time to cultivate the lands in their occupancy, went on accumulat- 
ing. His Highness who 'had noticed the hardship caused by these rules^ 
during his tours in the districts, abolishecf th^m and substituted *new 
rules under which the ryots can relinquish or transfer any portion of 
tffeir holdings they wish to part with. Under the old rules a security 
used to be taken from the heirs \\j|io inherited the holdings, a needless 
restriction which has been abolished. The transferee now has only to 
undertake to pay up arrears of land revenue that may be outstanding 
on the holding. Care however is taken, when a cifltivator’s holding is sold 
up b}^ his creditors, that sufficient land is left to him for the suj)port 
of liiniself and his family. The following figures show that more than 
three hundred thousand bu/ia^ of land change hands every year : — 


! 




• 

• 

• 


1 Mode of Tran or. 

J 91 7-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 


Persons. 

Bighas. 

Persons. 

• 

Bighas. 

Persons. 

Bighas. 

Iiiliorit.ince . . 

8,101 

1:I2,2.m 

11,530 

203,812 

14,884 

254,487 

1 Partition 

(10 

830 

128 

811 

245 

1,751 

1 (iiits and E'tcljangr. , 

11(» 

1,1S() 

138 

1,713 

172 

J ,935 

1 Morl«2;a£ie 

i02 

1,144 

189 

1 ,!()() 

43 

412 

Redemption , . 

;n 

191 

300 

.525 

97 

552 

'^ale 

j 2 ,o:l‘j 

103,008 

11,802 

98,085 

10,191 

120,002 

(Hher . . 

882 

10,477 

914 

10,830 

845 

8,734 

Total 

21,42/) 

249,091 

2.o,0()l 

310,947 

32,477 

.^»4, 


1 

Mode of Transfer. 

• 

1920-21. 

• 1921-22. 

Felons. 

Biglias. 

Persons. 

Bighas. 

Inheritance 

Partition 

Gifts and Exchange 

Mortgage 

Redemption 

Sale 

Other causes 

• 

Tt>tal . . 

9,727 

00 

13() 

7 

71 

i 14,224 

954 

018,775 

700 

1,290 

28 

4.57 

114.(>00 

11,181 

7,820 

59 

108 

11 

38 

12,592 

993 

139,502 

931 

1,264 

199 

1.35 

101,375 

10,220 

25,179 

747,1.51 

21,027 

25.*?, 026 
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^ When we examine the character of thes^ transfers we find that 

• 

the majority of them are due to inheritance. The apprehensions 
which are sometimes entertained, that to bestow the right of sale and 
transfer to the cultivators of India <s to let their property pass into 
the hands of money-lenders have proved groundless in Baroda as they 
have proved groundless in Bengal and other provinces. The Indian 
cultivator is frugal, careful, and keenly alive to his own interests ; and 
he sets as high a value ^n^his property in land as the cultivator of 
France or any other country in the world. To recognise his free right 
of sale and mortgage is to enhance the marketable value of his property 
and improve his condition ; while tq restrict that right is to diminish 
the value of his* property, and to impoverish him. The right of sale 
and mortgage, freely exercised in Baroda State, has not had the efiect 
of lands passing into tfie hands of non-cultivating classes. On the 
contrary, it has improved and assured the position of the cultivator in 
his own village and in the State. The Baroda hhatedar or tenant is 
a man of some status in his taluka, because he is a man of property 
which has a/ marketable value, which he has freely inherited from 
his father, and which he hopes freely to transmit to his son. And 
through all the successive years of scarcity and famine through which 
the State has passed the wise and beneficent policy of His Highness, 
in recognising full rights oft' transfer in the cultivators, has helped 
them, not a little, to tide over their difficulties, because they have 
credit in the market. 


The following table gives in highas the area of land relinquished and 
Land relinquished and that of land brought under cultivation during 
cSdvadon.”"****^ years from 1 91 7-18 to 1921 -1922: — 


Name of District. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

Land 

relinquish- 

ed. 

Land 

brought 

untler 

cultiva- 

tion. 

Land 

relinquish - 
ed. 

Land 

brought 

under 

cultiva- 

tion. 

Land 

relinquish- 

ed. 

Baroda 

329 

8,230 

145 

4,0.59 

1 

121 

Kadi 

2,134 

49,770 

3,907 

39,845 

5,040 

Navsari 

42 

717 

1 

1,356 

17 

Amreli 

h,084 

16,417 

3,595 

23,835 

690 

Okhamandal 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

545 

Total . . 

8, .589 

75,134 

7,6^9 

69,095 

6,4i:i 
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1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Name of District. 

Land 
brought 
under 
cultiva- 
tion. • 

• 

T,4and 

relinquish- 

ed. 

^jand 

hrought 

undcr 

cultiva- 

tion. 

1 .and 

relinq uisb - 
ed. 

Land 

brought 

under 

cultiva- 

tion. 

Baroda 

Kadi 

^Navsari .. .• 

Amreli 

Okhamandal . . 

4,077 
23,354 
124 
3,835 
^ 1,056 

94 
3,788 
72 
5,.5a2 
• 1,092 

*1,302 
19,845 
2,530 
10,645 
- 6,693 

243 
7,734 
25 
4,495 
* • 644 

A 

1,413 
11,929 
664 
' 2,904 

2,800 

Total . . 

1 

32,446 

10,578 

41,015 1 

13,141 

19,776 


The system of charging for the water advantage in agricultural 
land has been in vogue in India since ancient 
Water<<eif. tiijies. Water is found in wells at depths in 

different parts of the State and a cess is added to the laud assessment 
for tiie water used for irrigation where such water is easily available. 
There are three different methods in which this cess is realised in different 


districts and talukas. According to one system, known as the sub-soil 
system, fields are charged according to tte depths at which water is 
available, and where no water is available within a dej^th of about 40 feet, 
nothing is charged. This system is followed in the neighbouring British 
districts, and the advantages of the system are that the land is taxed 
once for all, for its possible irrigation facilities and no tax is added when 
a well is actually sunk by the cultivator. The second system is 
known as the hagayat system. It taxes lands all round a well as soon 
as a well is sunk. It is thus, not only a tax oq improvements made by 
the cultivators but it often is a tax where improvements are of no avail. 
Lands around the new well may or may not be benefited by the well, 
but the tax renfains. The third (fr kasar system is somewhat better. 
It taxes, not the lands but the well itself, so long as the water is used.^ 
The advantage of this system is that it taxes no lands unless a well 
has been sunk, and unless its water is actually used for irrigation. 
Its disadvantages are that it is a tax on improvements effected by 
cultivators, and has the tendency of deterring them from using the 
water for fear of payij;ig the tax. The water cess is not levied sepa- 
rately but with the Land Revenue. A cultivator paying under the 
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svhsoil or the hagayat system does not know how much he is paying for 
the land and how much for the water. And it was not easy even for 
the Settlement Departmpnt to find out the exact sum which was 
charged for water out of the combined demand for land and* water. 
But this will be possible in the future avS assessment figures are now 
shown separately in the registers for each survey number. 


The question how fjjr it is expedient to charge cultivators for wells 
excavated by themselves at their own cost, and to what extent the 
three different systems now prevailing can be modified so as not to be 
a tax on improvements has received careful consideration. It has now 
been finally decided that when introducing a revision survey, tlie 
water cess should be charged only on the Subsoil System. In introduc- 
ing this system, in ])lace of the old system of charging per kos or well, 
the main idea has been to distribute the revenue collected under the 
old system, as equitably as possible. 


Waste land. 


Important modifications have been effected in the ^ waste land 
rules. It was found inexpedient to demand 
the full assessment that waste lands could 
bear in the year of their occmpation. The persons who take them up 
expect remissions in tlie assessment for some years, to enable them, 
by a sufficient outlay of capital and labour, to bring them under further 
cultivation. What those remissions should be, and how^ long they 
should be enjoyed thus became inq^ortant questions. New rules were 
therefore framed to remedy the defects of the old ones. The old rules 
did not in any case allow a longer period than six years for full or par- 
tial remissions, whereas under the new rules the iTiaximum period 
of remissions t^xtends to twenty-one years. These rul^s were 
introduced at the end of the year 1883-81. 


Grazing lands. 


The new rules also settled tSie question of gtazing lands by 
prescribing a scale of such lands to be preserv- 
ed for the village cattle according to the area 
of the village. Also according to the rules, applicants of a village 
enjoy preference over outsiders in taking up waste lands. The old 
rules enjoined one-fourth of the waste lands of a village to be 
preserved for the villagers to the perpetual ^exclusion of outsiders. 
This restriction has been abolished. 



instalments. 


I 


n 


Under the original System the mode ot settling the revenue w#s 
for the ijardar to send for the and the 
Jamabandi. maiadars dixA make ^ as good a bargain with 

them as he could for the year’s revenue of the village. The accounts 
of the previous year were examined and compared with the probable 
produce of the current year,; the bargain was pressed hard with a 
view to exact as much more as possible ; aijjd when the final agreenrent 
was reached, jjan svpari were distributed, and pfighadi (head dress) was 
gi^'en to the paid. Under the survey tenure this tedious process is 
not necessary for the records show what revenue can be ex*pected. 
When the settlement #r revision* settlement of a taluTca is made, 
tilt jaimbaudi OT land leveime demand of every village in the taluka 
is pre]>ared by the settlement department. Alterations then take 
place from year to year, as waste land is brought under cultivation, 
or cultivated land is abandoned, or other changes take })lace in villages ;• 
and the revenue department takes note of these annual alterations, 
and revises the jamabandi for each year. It is ^the village talaii or 
accouTftant who takes note of these annual changes, and prepares 
his pahani patrak or inspection report ; it is the tajvijdar or Circle 
Inspector who checks it by coni])aring the entries with the actual 
changes in the village ; and it is the vakiratdar of the taluka w ho then 
j)repares a iharav bandh or settlement of revenue c!!?mand for each 
village wdthin his taluka. 


Before the time of the administration of Sir T. Madhavrao there 

was no instalment system. The land assess- 
Instalments. . , 

ment was recovered as soon as the crop was 

gathered by the cultivators. This put them to a^reat loss as there w^as- 

hardly any time to realise the best market rates* for their produce. 

Sir T. Madhavrao therefore changed the old system and fixed new 

dates so as to allcfW the cultivators fufficient time to realise the value 


of their produce. The revenue was paid in four instalments, viz,, in 
November four annas in the rupee ; in January six annas, in February 
four annas and in March two annas. In villages inhabited by Kolis 
and such other bad jmymasters the revenue was collected in two equaJ 
instalments. Subsequently when the survey settlement was introduced 
by His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao III, the instalment dates for pay* 
ing up the assessment were ordered to be fixed for each taluka accord- 
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jfig to local conditions at the time of the settlement. But in order that 
there may be no difficulty as regards the talukas in which the new 
survey settlement had not been introduced, special rules for realiza- 
tion of land revenue by instalments were passed by His Highness in 
1886. These rules, which were amended in 1904, authorized the Suba 
to fix suitable dates of instalment, witl^ the sanction of the Sar Suba 
When the Land Revenue ^ode was framed in 1915, experience of past 
years was taken intcf consideration, and it was provided that land 
assessment should be recovered in two instalments as under : — 


Bietrict. 

1st Instalment. 

2nd Instalment. 

Baroda District. — 

(1) In Dabhoi, 8ankheda, Sinor, 
Karjan and Tilakwada and in 
tliose parts of Baroda, Padra. 
Savli and vaghodia which 
grow cotton. 

1st March to 15th 
March, one half. 

i 

16th April to 30th 
April, one half. 

A 

(2) In the rest of the District 

1st January to 1 6th 
January, one half. 

1st April to 15tk 
April, one half. 

Kadi District . 

Ist January to 15th 
January, one half. 

Ist April to 15th 
April, one half. 

Amreli District. — 

Amrcli, Dhari, Damnagar and Kodi* 
nar talukas. 

16th December to 

3 Ist December, 
ten annas. 

1st April to loth 
April, six annas. 

Okhamandal . . * . . . . . . j 

16th December to 
.31st December. 

16th January to 

31st January. 

i 

Navsari District. — 

(1) In villages of Mangrol and 
Kamrej where more than 25 
per cent, of the crops is 
cotton. 

1st March to 15th 
March, one half. 

[ ■ 

16th April to .30th 
April, one half. 

(2) In the rest of the district 

16th January to 31st 
January, on» half. 

1st April to 16th 
April, one half. 
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If the Suha of the district finds the above dates unsuitable ii^ any 
particular year, he can ge£ the dates^ hanged to suit the conveniences 
of the people. 

On the 20th November 1904 ^His Highness the Maharaja was 
pleased to order that if the 8uha of the district is of opinion that it 
is disadvantageous to the backward people of any taluka in the rani 
mafiols of the Navsari district to pay their land assessment in cash, 
he may with the previous sanction of the rfnziy arrange to accept it 
in the shape of their field produce. This has subsequently been 
embodied in Section l(f5 of the Land Revenue Rules, but till now,there 
lias been no occasion to^make it applicable to any place.* 

Under the jiast regime there were no proper civil courts, and 
such as existed did little or no civil business. 

Maintenance. Hencie it is difficult to say wliat the practice 

was ri'garding the liability of agricultural lands for attachment and 
sale *for [irivate debts. A circular was however issued during the 
administration of Sir T. Madhavrao under which •the implatnents of 
agriculture including carts, oxen, seeds, clothes in use, ornaments 
in ordinary use, and food sufficient for a reasonable time belonging to 
a cultivator and his family were exempted Jrom the process of Civil 
Courts. Under the Civil Procedure Code passed by His Highness the 
Maharaja in 1896 when the judgment debtor is an agriculturist, 
agricultural land uj) to the value of Rs. 50 and implements of husbandry 
and such cattle and seed grain as may, in the opinion of the court, 
enable him to earn his livelihood as such and such portion of his 
agricultural produce as may be necessary for his maintenance for two 
months are not liable to attachment. 


Equally liberal and beneficial has been the Maharaja’s policy 
in making advances to cultivators for the 
improvement of their lands, or for purchasing 
seeds, implements, bullocks etc. Rules have been made, under which 
three kinds of tagavis are granted : — 


(1) Fixed or jathiL 

(2) Famine, and 

(3) Special. 
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• (1) The jflrfAw to/gavi is granted out of the fixed sum alloweif 
“'to each taluka and is given fol^the following purposes : — 

(a) to construct new wells and to make paH^a wells out of 

hacha ; ^ 

(b) to make agricultural improvement including purchase 
of bullocks, seeds, implements, grass and the building of 
farm-house ; and also 

(c) to maintain the family. 

(2) Famine tagavi is granted during famine times and is given 
for all sorts of purposes, m., purchase of seeds, fodder, kos, and varat, 
digging of w.dls, for maintenance, etc. ITsually no interest is charged 
on these loans. 

(3) Special tagavi^ are granted when some sj)ecial improvements 
are to be effected such as the digging of wells and the installation of 
oil engines and pumps. 

Advances under the toffavi rules are made frojii year to year, 
and specially during years of H(‘arcity. The Maharaja trusts his cul- 
tivators and the cultivators are not unworthy of the trust. Whenever 
they are prosperous, and tlie cro})s are good, large proportions of such 
tagavi advances are rej)aid with the land revenue. 

2. BARKHALI (ALIENATED) LANDS. 


Technical Terms. 


The form baharkhali (hahar, outside, and khcila, tlie grain yard) 
is applied to all lands which are wholly or 
partially free from ass<*ssment. Of these 
there are many different kinds in the State, such as devusthim, pirasthaif, 
dharrnadaya, chakaHat, jat dharnmdaya , pasaiia chakariat.jat pa saitn, 
ranvatia or hadia, verJunda, gfwrama, and hathamnnia . Sonu* of 
these which do not pay any kar, assessment, an* for that r(*ason caller] 
nakari ; of the rest some pay matnul hak\ tin* otd customary levy on 
land, and ‘others the salami, or some other form of tax. DevaMau 
and pirasthan lands are those which are dedicated to Hindu rr^ligious 
use, to the Musalrnan Pirs, or for religious and (diaritable institutions, 
without a7iy expr(*ss condition of service attached. All these are 
generally termed devasthan lands. Dharmadaya lands are either 
dharmadaya chakariat or jat dharmadaya. Dharmadaya chakarioff 
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laridvS are those, which were given to maintain the worship^ of idols 
or pirSy or to pay for Services at religious and charitable institutk)n8. 
Jat dharniadaya lands are those lands which were bestowed on Brah- 
mans, Bhats, Charans, Gosains, or Atee^hs. Chahariat lands were 
given for specific village or perlonal, as distinguished from religious 
or charitable service, and are not strictly speaking alienated lands. 
They were assigned to State or village servants in lieu of cash payment. 
Pasaita \^ rent-free land allowed to the different orders of village servants 
or assignments of the same for religious or cJfaritable purposes. Inaw 
•is Arabic for a gift or grant and all kinds of grants or alienations are 
termed Thus aja^tVis tnami, t-hough it is a grant for service, 

military or civil, thr word meaning to take a plafiie or ])osition and 
answering to the Marathi samnjaw. Again i'nanii lands and villages 
include some that have been granted as dp/valikan or dharmadaya, but 
they are purely inami, that is they have been presented as a free gift 
to Brahmans, Bhats, Fakirs, and other such people. The term moghla% 
including grants of the mbghlai shares of the revenue of a village, is 
chiefly found in use in the districts of the old .Surat AftJ^mdsi. There 
are ^t present several such allowances paid from the Navsari divisiom 
of the Baroda territory. Originally a charge upon land which the 
grantees used to collect direct from the^villages, since 1865-66, it has 
taken the shape of a purely cash allowance paid from the Governm*ent 
treasury. Thus a moghlai allowance of some twelve &t thirteen thousand 
rupees was held in the Gandevi taluka of the Navsari district * by 
the Bakshi family of Surat. Vajifa lands are those which were granted 
to the Musalmans during the Moghal rule or earlier, and which have 
b<*en continued to them by the Marathas. The term is defined as 
meaning land given rent-free, or at a quit-rent either to i)ious ])ersons, 
such *as Mahomedan saints, or for past J^^rvjces. These lands arc 
mostly in the Navsari district, and many of them have passed out 
of th(' hands of^the original grantees. Colonel Walker thus explained the 
term kiuhaii. ‘ Some wealthy kashatis have arrogated to themselves 


*llie charges upon the moghlni and drmifjii t hnks in the Nftvsari district 
upon the State revenues amounted in 1882 to Rs. 10,887 and Rs. 15,820 respecti- 
vely. 'Phe Parsi dc^nis of Navsari levied some irregular and probably unautboriscjd 
contributions in money and kind upon artisans and others. Thus one flrmi bad 
Ixjen in the habit of taking 400 tiles from potters, 8 goats from hcrdsrnim, 4 skins 
from tanners, Rs. 2 from each liquor shop, Rs. ^2 from holders of vajifa lands, and 
Rs. 125 from the liquor^ontractor of Navsaru 
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a poweT similar to that which the gimssias possess by inheritai.ce. 
The kaahatis were soldiers of fortune, who aided the Maratha govern- 
ment to restore the population of certain villages leased to them for 
a certain number of years at a fixed i;^ent. The Gaekwad governimmt, 
contrary to good policy, allowed their farmers to take bonds from the 
patels, for balances of revenue, sometimes obtaining grants of th<nr 
land and even entire villages for the discharge of those debts. The 
system of farming was favourable to those encroachments, and the 
temporary tenant sold the rights of Government as well as of the sub- 
ject. Villages and lands were in this manner yearly alienated by specific 
grants or by mortgages, which had m arly th(‘ o})erationof j)erjM‘tuity. 
But the agency of kashatis and (limffnias was necessary to enable* the 
farmer to realize the re'^^mue speedily, which he was prompt to do by 
his own avarice and the necessities of the Government to anticipate*. 
Kashatis, moreover, were frequently securities to the mm}otidarfi for 
their advances, and the villages became subject to a double authority. 
The villages sjibject to the girassias and kashatis paid half their produce 
to those chiefs and proprietors, and after satisfying the du(‘s of Govern- 
ment, they appropriated the remainder to their own usi*.’ Lands termed 
vechania and gharania are those originally Governnu'nt lands of which 
proprietorship had been scid out-right (vechania) or mortgaged 
(gharania) by the (L)vernment through the palels. Such strange 
transactions were occasionally sanctioned by the Government in times 
of difficulty, in ord<T that a sufficient revenue might be collected to 
pav comjiensation for thefts and crimes committed by tin* villagi 
But no doubt the patels sometimes ac^ted without sanction, and, wh< Jt 
they found it hard to me(*t Government or the farmer’s demands, S(dd 
and mortgaged lands on their own responsibility. Their righf thus 
to dispose of Goverfiment land was, however, not openly recognis(‘d 
by the sarkc.r after 1827. lands are those given by patch to 

the descendai ts of those who lost taeir lives fighting m defence of the 
village. BafI amania lands are those which, originally taken by force, 
have now becc me the property of the holders by prescriptive right . 
Considered to be private property they are still liable to pay an extra 
cess. Hadia lands are those granted by a village iij compensation for 
injury done to the descendants of persons who were long ago killed by 
some of the inhabitants of the village. Kothalisanih is a money pay- 
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ment from the government treasury for alienated land resumed for 
any purpose. It follows the original tenure^of the land in lieu of which 
it is made. If the land resumed be vatan land, the kothalisanth granted 
in Ii(m of it becomes a part of the vatan to which the land belonged. 
If the land resumed be devffMhan, the kothalisanth becomes devasthan. 
In some cases the patels or farmers resumed the lands given by tlM‘ifrlTr 
vechania or (jharania, and fixed kothalisantf^ psLynumtH instt'ad ; and 
^hese payments continued to be charg(‘d on the treasury. 

Grants of lands and warshashanfi W(Te of old very frequent involv- 


Widespread 

Alienations. 


ing the State in great loss #f revenue and in 
the payment of large sums. Not only were 
[)lots of land thus alienated, but whole 


villages were similarly dispos(‘d of. Successive rulers made grants 


of various kinds in the most reckless manner imaginable. Land and 


cash allowances were giver! with unrestricted prodigality. While the 
only autlmrity iir the State that should have granted afi^nations was 
the Sovereign, great numbers of unauthorized alienations were made at 
one time or another by and village officers, and others; 

to give these grants an appearance of force^and permanence, unauthoriz- 
ed sa7iads, and valueh^ss deeds termed iuahal sa^iads in contradis- 


tinction with the Huzur sanadSy were issued withofit authority. The 
ijardars in order to raise money, or to acquire popularity during the 
term of their farm, often made unauthorized alienations. Those who 


had hitherto paid to the State their share of produce* were declared to 
b(‘ free from the obligation, because the ijardars or their agents, the 
village patels, wanted to favour them. Ijardars were now and then 
enjoined not to create alienations, but they disr^^garded the instruc- 
tions given, and went on their way in defiance of Government orders. 
The r(‘sult was, that 60 villages the Navsari district, 112 in the 
Baroda district, 161 in the Kadi district; and, as regards the khalsa 
villages nearly one-third were alienated. 


In 1805 the Bombay Government took steps to check the practice 
of land alienation in the territory which 
^*aiienatiMis* come into its possession ; and shortly 

afterwards, Maharaja Anandrao issued a 
proclamation to the effect that the ijardars wertj to take immediate steps 
to put a stop to any further alienation of land in the State. In A. D. 
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1827 Maharaja Sayajirao II issued further instructions to the ijardars. 
Khabedia,vechania,adania,i^nd paaaita lands which had been long in the 
possession of their holders were to be listed and the lists sent toGoVern- 
ment by the ijcrdars ; and lelhs (written orders) were to be given to 
,each holder on stamped paper. Unfortunately this design was neAer 
earned into effect. Maharaja Khanderao's action with regard to 
alienated lands differed from that of his predecessors. He resolved to 
settle some of the alienated lands by removing thepi from all liabilit} 
on payment to Government of a quit-rent of two annas in the ru])ee. 
He howev(‘r refiL.ed to acknowledge as alienated, lands sold or mort- 
gaged after A.D. 1827. He imposed and actually collected the qiiit-r<‘nt 
for thre(‘ years and then withdrew the special agency charged with its 
collection, making over the work to the newly formed revenue d(‘])art- 
ment which was already overwhelmed with the task of levying the 
land revenue which had hitherto been entrusted to ijardars. As 
might have, fjeen expected it failed. Maharaja Khanderai') died soon 
after, and Maharaja Malharrao did not jiursue the matter further ; 
exciqit that as a token of gratitude for recovery from illness he granted 
perrnammt fiossession to dan^patra (religious) holders of alienated land. 


Raja Sir T. Madhavrao’s administration was confronted with ti e 


Creation of a 
Settlement Department. 


very difficult question as to whether a grant 
made by a Maharaja should now be continued 
or stopped, and whether the grant resumed 


by a Maharaja should be now restored or declared irrestorable. Tlu^ 


parties concerned wer<‘ of all classes, sardars, shiirda'ts, darakhdars, 
vatandars, pareklis, concubines, dancing girls, harairs and 


a host of others difficult of descri])tion. The first stcqi taken was 
to cn^ate a S(*ttlement Department. This d(‘alt with claims to allowances 

V «r> 

of various kinds and also to alienated land in villages, but as a general 
rule did not concern itself with matters jiertaining to what may be 
called th(‘, pre-Malharrao period, confining its operations to cases 
pending when the now administration commenced its work. Some 
progress was made in consolidating the numerous and varying it(*ms of 
allowances drawn by the same person from different places, at different 
times, sometimes indeed under different rfames, and reasonable 
reductions were made wherever possible. In connection witli this 
subject Mr. Pestonji the first Head of the Department wrote- “ A 
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man receives one allowance from one* treasury in the name of Balam 
Bhat, another from another treasury in the name of Bal Bhat, a third 
allowance- from a third treasury in the name of Dam Bhat which is 
alleged to be his oorf or alias ; for the fourth allowance from the fourth 
treasury, the same man is metaiporphosed into some other Bhat and 
soon.”* The labours of the department diying the administration gt 
Sir T. Madhavrao were confined chiefly to the disposal of claims to 
casl^ allowances. It did not make any alienation inquiry. It was 
not because tht^ Ministtir thought it wron^ to tax alienated lands*that 
he refrained from doing so. He wd!^ influenced by exactly the same 
reason as the on(‘ which made him put off the revenue survey and 
settlement; the prime need of the State at the tiffie was peace and 
good order. He cont<‘nt(^d himself with the reduction of taxation 
wh(^r(‘ it was admittedly too high ; but he did not, at the time, deal 
with -the question in all its difficult details. He had much to do. 
This stat(*. of things could not last. Land taxation was uttc*!^^^ uneven 
and a reform was n(^cessary both in the interests of Government and 
th(‘- peoj)l(‘ ; and His Highness the present Maharaja, ordered first a 
survey and settlement of all lands, and then a settlement of alienated 
lands. The latter step could not be delay(!d ; for if it had been, 
GovernnKMU; would have laid itself open to the charge of eonfcvssing that 
Maharaja Khanderao was wrong, and Maharaja Malharrao was right ; 
that all occupiers of alienated lands were right when they refused to 
pay taxes to the State. A Survey and S<‘ttl(mient Department was 
created in 1884, and was placed under Mr. Elliot, a Bombay Civilian, 
who had be(m tutor to His Highness and whose long residence in the 
State had given him valuabhi qualifications for tin* work now entrusted 
to him. In 1888-89 Mr. Elliot vsubmitted proposals for the re-organi- 
zjition of the barkhali de})artment which received the sanction of 
His Highness’s Government and came into force from 1st May 1889. 


When the barkhali settlement was taken in hand several questions 
arose regarding the character the inquiry 
Barkhali rules. assume, and the terms on which 

barkhali tenures were to be continued or resumed . Mr. Elliot suggested 
the holding of an enquiry in each individual case ; Government however 
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preferred a settlement on summary lines, following, in this, the example 
of the Government of !l^ombay. Rules for the guidance of the harkhaU 
department were acccordingly sanctioned, and published for general 
information, in 1889 ; they have held good ever since. They may 
be summarised as follows : — 

(a) Gk)vernment^ after preliminary enquiry, offers terms for 
settlement. If these terms are not accepted, a detailed 
enquiry will be undertaken if asked for. 

(b) Giras, vanto, and lands ar(‘ Jo be charged a uniform 

quit-rent of two annas, no matter when they were acujuired. 
Other landf are to be charged an additional tw-o annas if 
their acquisition occurred later than 1827. 

(c) Sanads, guaranteeing succession to direct and collateral 
heirs, and recognising adoptions, should be given wherr the 
jfitle to the lands acquired has been recognised -and admitted. 

It then became necessary to adopt rules gov('rning th(‘ succession 
to barkhali lands. As soon as tins had been done in April 1904, the 
harkhali office ceased to V connected with the Survey and Settlement 
Department and became a branch of the Revenue Department. 

Adania and vechania lands which have caused monunKuital 
discussion from time to time, are not in 
Adania a^^Vechania reality alienated ; they are lands w hich should 
l)ay full assessment were it not that, before 
Government became sufficiently settled to ])ut a sto]) to such mal- 
practices, the patelSj^oT the hereditary district officers in return for sub- 
stantial consideration freed the holders from payment. should be 
remembered that the assessment was paid not as now directly to Go- 
vernment, but to the farmers ofthe revenue, the ijurdars. ' Repeatedly 
Government issued strongly worded instructions to the ijardars to 
put a stop to this practice. Orders issued in 1 801 to ijardars ran : ‘‘ Where 
lands have been sold or mortgaged fraudulently there you may resume ; 
you must pay the consideration money, and if there are profits from 
such transactions they will accrue to you. If the lands were redeemed 
with the aid of a sahukar or money-lende:g the revenue of the lands 
may be handed over to the latter till the consideration money has been 
repaid with interest.” These orders, and others to the same effect. 
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received no attention and the number of adania and gharania lands, 
Went on increasing, especially in the Kadi district. Mr. Maconochie, 
Survey and Settlement Superintendent, wrote on the subject while 
proposing a jamabandi settlement for a taluka in the Kadi district : 
“ It was during the ijara r(‘gime that there grew u}) throughout the Kadi 
division that adania or mortgage tenure^ which in time became 
serious an obstacle to the equitable re-settl6«nent of the country— an 
obstacle however which has now becui entirely remov(‘d by a wise policy 
of redemption.” In 1864, when the system was abandoned, and 

it was int(‘nd(‘d to replace it by a^urvey settlement, Qo^ernment were 
confronted with th(‘ existence of a huge ar(‘a of rent free mortgaged 
lands, from which a])j)arently no revenue at all* save the trifling salarhi 
of the Inam Commission, could ever be derived. Redemj)tion seemed 
too vast, too difficult, a task. Government were, therefore, driven 
still furth(‘r to accentuate their existing j^olicy of recoujunent by 
imposing heavier and heavier rates on the hhalsa lands whith they found 
remaining to them. So it came about that in many villages half the 
land paid practically nothing to Government and the other half was 
cruelly over-assessed. 

The tenures of vechania and gharania had alwaj^s been a trouble- 
some subject, so much so that the harhholi rules did not attempt to deal 
with them for the time being. Their vast extent in the Kadi district 
demanded an adequate solution ; and it occurred to Mr. Elliot that if he 
attem])ted to redeem them all by paying a fair amount and continuing 
the mortgagees in possession at the same time offering a substantial re- 
duction in the general assessment on the Government lands in the 
neighbourhood, the proposal would meet with the approval of the holders 
and the long standing difficulty in regard to these tenures, removed. He 
obtained the sanction of Governnfent to his entering into an under- 
standing of this sort with the holders of the tenures provided they were 
willing. The experiment was launched in 1890 and for 3 years met 
with great success. Many were willing to conclude agreements on the 
basis above specified, but still there were some who viewed the scheme 
with disfavour either because it did not benefit them personally, or 
because the benefit, direct or indirect, which accrued to them did not 
appear to them to be a sufficient compensation. It was asserted that 
harsh measures were being applied and the voluntary character of the 
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agreements was questioned. The elkborate defence of the Department 
was endorsed by the Council. In the end it was d(‘cided not to persevere 
with a measure which, wh*le it did not markedly benefit Government, 
had aroused very considerable antagonism. Government had, un- 
doubtedly, every right to resume vechania and gharania lands ; on the 
hand the holders, or their predecessors, had paid for the assumed 
right of exemption frouf payment of assessment. It was thought 
proper to base future action on a consideration of these facts, and to 
abandon the policy of com])rqmise which had not been understood. 
Government ado})ted a liberal })oli^y : it determined not simjdy to 
resume, but to redeem what it had the right to resume. It was accord- 
ingly resolved that. wll(‘r(‘ th(‘ holdings dated from bedore 1826, and 
where the deeds could be produced, they should })(‘ r(*sum(d on l)ay- 
ment to th(‘ hold(‘rs of the full amount of the consideration money 
originally paid by them or by th(‘ir pr(‘(}ecessors ; and that, where 
the deeds w<‘ie fiot forthcoming. fiv(* times the annual assessinent should 
be paid to veeJumia holders, and four times the same amount to (/h(\mma 
holders. To avoid exhorbitant (hmiands and tin* incurring of undin 
and unforseen jieciiniarv liabdity it was (b^emed necessary to jilan a 
lijnit to tin*, amount that coutd bo dcmiaiubd under deeds and according- 
ly 7| and 6 tiim^ the annual assessment w(‘r(‘ fixed as the maxima 
that could be granted. Lands of this class acquired after 1826 had n© 
claim to compensation and it was resolved to give 1] time the full 
assessimnit wlien^ the t(*nure was vechania and the full assessment 
only where it was gkarariia, if the holders ])referred to have them 
redeemed. Wher(* they accepted ])ossession on condition of paying 
the full assessment in future nothing was to be paid as Government 
on its part consented to give the occupancy right gratis when it could 
have obtained some equivalent therefrom if it had been jint to 
sale. 


The vechania and qharania question <‘xtended beyond the Kadi 
district. There were only a few such lands in Navsari and Amreli 
districts, but their extent was considerable in the Baroda district. 
The problem here also called for cautious and delicate treatment ; 
its solution seems to have given satisfaction. No voluntary arrange- 
ment was attempted. Much more vechania than qharania land was 
discovered, and circumstances existed which gave the question a 
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/lifTerent aspect from what it wore in*the Kadi district. A different 
treatment was consequently adoj)ted. Governnient did not exercise 
jts right of resuming what had been hlienated without its authority, 
and resolved to continue all such lands on the payment of c(;rtain 
fixed charges. Titles of a later .d ate than 1826 were continued for 
two lives, but those of an earlier period had^no limitation of duratioi}^ 
put upon them. Vechania pays a smaller charjje i\m\\ (jharmiia. It 
is aiwias 2 or 4 if dating prior or subsequent to Sam vat 1861 in the 
case of vechania and annas 3 or 6 under similar conditions in the *0886 
of (jharania. Even with fespect of tV/les subsequent to J826, though 
the charg(^ is twelve annas in the ruf)ee for (jharania for the second 
life, vechania pays only four annas for that life* also. 

Vechania and (jharania lands in the State wen* thus n'deejued and 
made* khalsa. (TOV(‘rnment obtained no f)ecuniary advantage by this 
means and incurred pecuniary loss, both through the jiayrnent of 
consid(*ration nioney and owing to the reduction of generaf i^axation 
to a figure- below that formerly derived. All that was gained by tax 
ing lands hith(‘rto fre(* w(‘nt to reli(‘ve the (‘xcessivi* taxation formerly 
assess(‘d on oth(*r lands. The gem‘ral agricujtural public benefited ; 
the hold(‘rs of frei* land who held a sujierabundanci* of tax(‘d land were ’ 
benefited ; none who held free* land and taxed land in equal juoportions 
were injurt'd. Only those who ludd frf*e land, or a su])(‘rabund- 
anc(‘ of fr(*(‘ land and but litth* taxed land had to j^ay more than before. 

Lands ali(*nated for the maintenance of rJevasfhan, jnrasthan, 

sadavratas and oth(‘r r(‘Iigious or charit- 

Devasthan lands not i i ^ i x x x- 

subjected .to taxation. ar<‘ not subject to any taxation, 

nor do tlie holders receive sanads under the 
rules. The S(‘ttle,ment Dejiartment has resumed no devasthan lands 
exce 2 )t by reason df vadharo, that ij? (*ncroa(dmient on lands which 
are proved to be not devasthan or where illegal absorption of whole 
numbers has been d(;tected. This explains why only a small ])ereentage 
of alleged devasthan lands hai^been resumed. Various other minor causes 
for resumption did cro}) up. The enquiry made by the department 
resulted in the discovery of devasthan lands which had been alienated 
for the maintenance of a tegnple which no longer existed, of a God which 
had disappeared, of a God who was said to be worshipped in a private 
house, and not by, or on behalf of, the geners^ public. Some petty 
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lands, styled devasthan, were alleged to be for the niainteiiance ol 
foreign temples ; butjt was imj) 08 sible to tell how far tlies(‘ temples 
were maintained by the lands* or whether religious services were 
conducted in them at all. It was also found that certain temples had 
small plots scattered over a number gf villages of which the proce<^ds 
fcdid not reach them fullj or regularly. In such instances the depart- 
ment frequently ma^le an arrang<Mnent with tlui temple by which, 
in return for a kothalimnth, or cash allowance, the land was resigned. 

'One tenure came into<^prominence, and it was deemed necessary 

_ 1 ^ . finally to decide ^^hat treatment to accord 

Devasthan chakri. 

to it. Devasthan chakri, though exemjit 
from the rules at first, had been dealt with from time to time ; and 
express Huzur orders were necessary as to the terms on which th(‘ con- 
tinuance of such land was to depend. It is now treated as dhartnadaya 
land with a settlement varying from 2 to 4 annas, and continued only 
in the btmily to which it had been originally granted, jiermammt 
alienation being prohibited. The grant being given to indivifluals, the 
reason for a total exemption from revenue charges which is appli- 
cable to institutions, does not apjily. Th(‘ expri^ss purpose for which 
the grant had been made was w^orship, for which a family had been s^ie- 
cially select^! ; it had not bemi made for the maintenance of the 
service of a temple. The alienation ot such holdii gs would involve 
an unw^arrantable extension in scojie beyond thi^ original intention oi 
the donor. 

Exception was taken to sales of alienated land to persons outside 
the families of the original harkhah holders. 

Recognition of tales, p^y^^n^ually, from motives of poli^iy, and as 

a measure of liberality, such sales were ordered to be recognised. It 
was decided on the 6th March ^897 that the names of alienees will be 
registered as the holders of harkhah lands if there is no dispute as 
regards the alienations and a sanad (No. 2) shall be issued. 
The lands are subject to payment of a nazarana at the ordinary rate 
on each occasion wlien it becomes leviable. 

When the settlement department began to consider what sort of a 
settlement could be made with the holders 
Tahakubxbaki lands alienated lands it found a strange state 

of things existing in Baroda. The Inam 
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(^onimitteo tax imposed by His Highness Maharaja Khanderao 4iad 
been paid for three years by almost every one. His Highness 
Malharrao moved by religious scruples and gratitude for his recovery 
from illness, remitted the tax to all religious closes who may receive 
.gifts under Hindu Law. At the same time tlie special settlement 
detail(‘d to enforce and collect the Tnam Committee tax had been 
withdrawn by Maharaja Khaiuferao and the collection was left to 
the vahivatdars. This they failed to do in tJhe disturbed times of 
Maharaja Malharrao. A large number of holders of sarkari land took 
advalitageof the prevailing confusion to declare that their lands jvere 
alienated, knowing that they were i^^ot. They did their best in fact 
to refus<‘ to ac(^e])t Maharaja Khanderao’s revenue survey decisions. 
Any one who objected to pay the tax was placed on,the yearly accounts 
as a debtor, but that was all, unless a spasmodic raid upon holders in 
arrears was ordered. It followed that when the settlement depart- 
numt took up its task ther(‘ were numerous land-holders who had owed 
Coveriunent i)etty yearly sums for twenty-five years or more, until 
tin* individual * arrears had become enormous. The depurtment 
obtained th(; leave of Government to deal with the question in hotter 
No. 5787 dated the 5th April 1887 from the MinivSter to the Survey 
and Settlement Commissi on (‘r. “ For (tahajcub-haJci) cases, if you 

consider (without infringing the juinciple that the status quo of St. 
1 927 is to be ])r(^served) that ‘prima facie the disputed land is sarkari, 
tin* h )1 Uta miy be told to pay assessment from the date of the order, 
tin* amount of arrears Ix'ing left for settlement hereafter.” The 
(l(‘])artnient took u]) the tahakub-baki cases one by one, though they 
w(*re thousands in number. To the individual land-holder it was 
!(‘ft optional to ])ay in future, often at lower rates for a jieriod. If 
he agreed t^ do so by written kahidayat dejiositecl in the Settlement 
and with the Vahivatdar, all arrears, or almost all arrears, were 
re mitted . In most i^jstancjes these term# were gladly accepted. Others 
held out that their lands were alienated and produced satisfactory 
evidence in sup^wt of their claim. No difference of opinion now exists 
between these land -holders and Government as to whether in future 
payment should be made or not. At the same time arrears due on 
account of the In am Committee tax and on account of what are termed 
mamul haks were i n gen eral uemi tted . During the course of this en quiry 
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angl compromise the holders of 32,772 bighas and 1,470 kumbhas of 
land, valued at Rs. 83,327 annually, agreed to pay full assessment in 
future. The holders of 10,037 bighas and 158 kumbhas of land, valued 
at Rs. 18,224 annually, passed no such agreement and the lands continu- 
ed to be alienated. The arrears written off amounted to Rs. 7,89,350, 
while the arrears charged were only Rs. 30,012. Thus, after patient 
individual treatment with thousands of land-holders and at the sacri- 
^ fice of Rs. 7,89,350, the v^ay was cleared for a final settlement of alienated 
lands. In other 'words, all cases disappeared in which lands 
were entered by Government as sarkari while they continued «4)o be 
elainied by people who held them as alienated. 

Closely connected with barkhali lands are waMa lands and inam 

. villages. As, however, they differ in origin 

Settlement of Wantas. , i • . i • ^ • i a 

and purpose and in the interests involved 

they could not be brought under the same rules as barkhali, nor, for 
the same reason, could they be treated under one set of rules. Accord- 
ingly separate rules were framed for each. The ruh's for wantas were 

made And promulgated in June 1892, their object being to rehabilitate 

*1 

the vatandars. It was not merely that some of this body of public 
servants had sunk hojxdessly into debt and had mortgaged their pro- 
perty, but that all, exo ‘ 2 )t and some desais, had ceased to 

work at all.^ They sent as their deputies low-])aid clerks to fill mean 
posts while they themselves consider(‘d that they were surely entitled 
to jday a conspicuous [)art in tin* administration of the country. Else- 
where the vatandar class had been abolished. Its utility was deemed 
(questionable and its existence hardly coni})atible with the modern 
requirements of an (efficient and pure district administration. The 
Government of Baroda has however takcm a different view. The 
utility stood at a low jxhnt indeed, but it was thought •i)referable to 
augment it by suitable measures of reform rather than altogether to 
dispense with it. The rules p#jvide for the setthvnent of the remunera- 
tion on a sound, intelligible, and stable basis ; define the service to 
be given both as to amount and nature ; and lay down (dear provi- 
sions for succession and registration. 

Some of the parties affected by these rules considered that tlnyv 
bore harshly on their interest and formed themselves into an association 
(vcUa'ndar mandai) to agitate on for what ^hey regarded as their rights, 
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and to make representations to Government. Some of the provisions 
seemed to have been misunderstood, others, involving large and radial 
principles, while really open to no objection, were nevertheless con- 
tested on grounds of tradition and usage. ®ut of regard for the senti- 
ments and wishes of a class which it wished to reform, Government, 
which had kept the new rules for a time in abeyance, modified them 
without sacrificing any maiil principles. The Rules as amended were , 
sanctioned by His Highness on 19th March 1898. Immense telief 
was at the same time afforded to the vatandars by the paying of arrears 
due to them, arrears often of many years standing which amounted 
toRs. 1,89,165. 


Inam villages are of several kinds, such as vajifa, vatan, chakariat, 
kherat, dharmadaya, d.hasthan, and sadavrat. 
Village caaes. ^ double set of rules were sanctioned in 

December 1889 for their settlement, of which one dealt with the 
princijdes of settlement, the other with the procedure to be followed 
in the investigation of tenures. The principles adopted ^ere based on 
actujfl past experience. It is remarkable that, in an extraordinary 
number of cases, tin* evidence to establish a valid claim to an inami 
village was either wanting, or incomplete ; it was evident that the 
inquiry was urgently needed. Once commenced it was found that 
the settlement wo’dd be most troublesome and® complicated ; and 
it is a matter for congratulation that it has been so satisfactorily 
accomplished. The position of holders of ina7n villages has now 
been clearly defined ; they know how long, and on what terms, 
their tenur(' is to be continued, an advantage alike to them 
and to Government as removing the issue beyond the reach 
of future controversy. Incidentally it • may be mentioned 
that something had to be done to remove an impression prevail- 
ing amongst the mwndarfi that ^hey need ])erform no service, in 
return for what they enjoyed. These grants were originally given to 
people living and serving in the State ; and though tlie performance of 
service may not have been explicitly mentioned in the sanad, there was, 
in fact, a definite* understanding that service was to be continued. In 
several decisions in questions concerning inami tenure\s, the liability 
to personal service as a condition to the holding of the villages had to 
be expressly specifieei^. 
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A /settlement of the village services was entrusted to the settle- 
ment depiirtmcnt on the 1st Aj)ril 1887 in 
Village services. accordance with His Highness’s Memo dated 

3rd February 1883. The rules themselves were sanctioned on the 
21st November 1891. Some of the larger talukas in the State had 
no Government assistance whatever towards the guarding of field 
produce ; others had no Government Assistance whatever towards 
conservancy and so forth. '4Iost of the village servants had mortgaged 
away, and sometimes sold their lands outright to third parties, so 
that they derived no profit from them. The tw^o main points of tile 
settlement were: first an equarredistribiition of the services among all 
the towns and villages of tlui State, each obtaining its })roj)(*r quota 
of servants according to its pof)ulation, revenue, and geograjdiical 
jmsition ; second, th(‘ ])roffer of a choice to all village servants to 
accept their remuneration in the shape of freedom from assessment on 
such lands as they might hold, or cash. 

The re^sfilt of the re-divstribution of servants is that now^alltowms 
and villages Ixmefit alike. As in the neighbouring Presidency the 
servic(^s of darjis (tailors), (shoe-mak(*rs), dhobis (washermen), 

milis (gardeners), and qamots (priests) were disjiensed wuth, and a 
saving of Hs. 1,25, 8.^)6 <‘ff(»ctcd. Besides this lands set ajiart for th(‘ 
support of dogs, i)r pigeons, were also resuim‘d. 

The result of the jiroffer of choice between freedom from assess- 
ment on such land as the servants may liold to the extent of the cash 
com])utation or of • cash was that the servants, in the vast majority 
of cases, elected to be paid in cash. This was due to the fact that most 
of the village servants had sold or mortgaged away their Ijyids. It 
follows that the aid Government gives the public, now reaches the 
servants of the public. Servants, ])ublic and Government, reap the 

V • 

advantage, while the purchasers or mortgagees of service lands alone 
suffer in that they have to pay full assessment on lands to which they 
are not entitled, those lands having been set aside for s(‘rvice. There 
is however another side to the question which should not be lost sight 
of. Free lands whether enjoyed or not, which are supposed to be 
held by individuals or a group of families do tend to preserve the 
principle of heredity ; while the registration of individual servants on 
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cash payment tends to bring about service by contract. This need 
cause no alarm. Time was wheh all Government servants were more 
or less paid by land ; but to-day every patel, sepoy, police constable, 
and patawalla, receives his monthly pay lii cash ; and yet their work 
is as well, or better, done than before. 

This reform of the village service was expensive. The entire cosjj 
of the services in all the mahals and '^eta tmhals (except in* rani 
mahals of the Navsari district) was estimated to be Rs. 12,58,957, 
The service lands which were free, when reckoned at full assessment 
were worth Rs. 9,50,946. Tim los.*^ to Government therefore was 
Rs. 3,08,011. At tfiis cost of Rs. 12,58,957, the State obtained the 
services of 2,604 \,221 talatis, 2fii2Jiavaldars, rakhaSy 

4,691 hhangis, 2,000 dhedsy 294 khaljpas, 2,335 Iiajams, 2,167 kmnbhars.^ 
1,170 satars, 933 lahars, 604 velhias, 6 machhis, 632 school masters and 
1,529 who undertook to draw water from the well for the community. 
In all 31,149 individuals had been registered by name on the rolls as 
being village servants. » 

The cash cases consisted of (1) devaathan allowances, (2) varshashans 
or annuities, (3) as^samis or nemnnka includ- 
Cash cates. ing pensions, (1) kothali santhyOT cash allow- 

ances in lieu of lands taken for jmblic purposes, sayar hak or cash 
comj>ensation for the enforced surrender of rights to levy tolls, (6) 
abkaH or cash compensation for the enforced closing of stills and (7) 
nioyhlai haks, which were cash allowances grant()d by the Moghals. 

The work regarding the setthment of cash alienations received 
longer and more continuous attention than that connected with land. 
It beganvery early with the establishment of a Settlement Depart- 
m(*nt soon after the administration of Sir T. Madhavrao came into 
existimce. lt» started with a f^ rules and worked out some more in 
pra(*tice but there was not much finality about its decisions. 

In 1890, however, the policy of Government took definite shape; 
while express grants from sovereigns have received recognition, those 
which rested on the less durable foundation of prescriptive enjoyment 
have been granted a continuance of several lives adjusted to the 
length of that enjoyftient. 

7 
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j) > ' jA-s ¥egaTd'S'(/e?;tt.v^/iG^>^ grants, these were tn^ted on the basis that 
they had’ been' ‘made by the State with a view that priests should be 
ihaintaihed in cirder that they should themselves perform daily tin*, wor- 
ship o'f tiie Gods. It was held tliat a grantee of a devastliav or sadqvrata 
allowance must himself be in a position to do the puja continually. 
3ut there were many cases in which this was not done. Jt was found, 
ioi irstance, that a clerk in the Fadnis Office whose i)ay was fifty 
rupees, drew Rs. 31 for doing puja to on<^ tem])le at (^lincbvad, Rs. 44 
for doing pnja in another teinjde at Tah'gav, both in the Rom bay 
Presidency and altogether Rs. 121 for doing puja in three t(‘mples in 
Baroda. The sivvice of the Clods couhRnot be thus reud(‘n‘d according 
to the wishes of the Cbiekwad mrkar when it grantiui th(‘ allow aiua^. It 
was therefore ordered that (1) no public servant, may hold a drvaslhan 
' or mdavrai w'ithout sjx'cial notilicationto ih(‘ Settlement Commissioner. 
Any public servant now holding such a grant should noliiy Ins wish 
to continue to do service ; (2) no one individual may hold mon* than 
one devakhnndov servi(;e in one teinph* without spetaal notilication. 
Any individual enjoying several devasihauH should notify tin' fac;t to 
the C/ommissioiKT ; and that (3) no individual, unable lor any ri'ason 
to do puja himself, or to give away sadavraU should continue to enjoy 
the grant without iiotifyingM-he fact to the (bmmissiotier without 
undue delay. 

“ This order is passed for tlie. pro])er service, of the Hods and the 
proper expenditure of the tfarkar'fi w'ealth devoti'd to rc'liglon. Wlu'n 
■it is disobeyed the devjsfhau or sadarral ailowanc(‘. wail begranti'd to 
a fresh holder.” 

I).ivadhau allowances granted by sauads iij) to 18()() wm'h* gcmerally 
canfiritied and continu'^I. Those of more reci'iit dates if su|)*[)()rted 
by sanads from the/a7/a.v de])artnient w'ere also conhrnn^d, and w'eie 
.^coatinued with greater or less rediJ^tion. The selectkiii of the date 
1860 was dup. to the fact that when Bhau Shiiuh. came into powi'r, 
in that year, the affairs of the State were not mismanaged to tin* same 
^extent as they were later, while subsequent grants were jircposterously 
^extravagant. ' If sanads or other wTitten evidencie to attest the grant 
were not forthcoming, but if enjoyment for thirty years up to the date 
of the adjudication could be proved, permanent continuance was 
secured. If any allowance was not found eontinuable on a devasthou 
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gr’ant at all, it was treated ^is a personal varsJiashmi to the holder and 
disposed of as such. If it was found not to be continuable even as a 
p(irsonal varshanhan, it was only continued during the lifetime of the 
pcirson in fiossessiori. Personal varshashan supported by sanads were 
continued in the terms of the sanad ; while, in the absence of a sa7md, 
enjoyment for fifty years was, held to confer a pr(‘scri]>tive right. 
Varshashmi allowances were, in tin* weakest cages, contiini(‘d during the 
lifetiiiK^ of the actual incumbent, and provision ^^as always made for 
widows, sometimes also for daughters. Sadavrats, chatunnas and 
other shidhas to (/osains, hairagis and otheri;, though but lately granted 
were continued with some induction. *Each ease of 'ncmmjii a*nd assami 
was disposed of on its merits. None were altogether resumed, unless 
they were found to have originated only withii]*the previous or 
bO years without formal grant or authority. 

Lastly, there were the nen/nn/w and debited to the military 

dejiartnient, of those (Uitered in the pa/s or rolls of the siledar and 
sibandi hakshis and tlie hujumt paga kawdai\ whicdi W’(‘re dqginallv 
all servi(‘- 4 ‘, payimuits and considered hereditary ; tliough strictly 
sjieaking, tln^y w’ere hereditary only while service continued to be 
rendered. These grants generally consisted of two ]>aits, one allotted 
for tlie, maintenance of the dignity of the chief sdcdar or sardar and 
call(*d j/V/7, personal, the othiT given for the maintenance •of the troops 
under his command. These grants were as a rule continued. 

All claims to casli allowances have now beim finally settled, and the 
fresh work that now^ arises is concerned with claims of su(^c(‘ssion. 

The following table gives jiarticulars about ituun villages, harkhali 
lands, and alienated lands, as they stood on the 31st July 1922. 


In AM Villages. 


Di.strict. 

Number o( 

, villages. 

Assesspient. 

Assessment 

charged. 

Loss to 
(ilov eminent. 



Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Haroda , . 

6:1 

3,15,945 

53,522 

2,62,423 

Kadi 

50 

2,01,282 

41,162 

1,60,120 

' IN avsari . . 

:t7 

1,05,059^ 

27,165 

77,894 

Amreli, with Okha- 
niandal. 

27 

59,454 

1,647 

57,807 





'total . . 

i77 

6,81,740 ; 

1 

1,23,496 

5,58,244 

1 
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Alienated Land*. 


District. 

Pighas. 

4 

Assessment. 

Sarkar Hak. 

Loss to 
f Government. 

Baroda . . 

Kadi 

Navsari . . 

'Amreli, with Okba- 
inandal. 

T otal . . 

3,37,834 0 
2,11,821 14 
99,790 12 
1*08,646 9 

Rs. 

11,20,599 

4,35,150 

2,18,878 

1,49,730 

Rs. 

3,89,375 

1,18,788 

84,074 

7,127 

Rs. 

7,31,194 
3,19,362 , 

1,34,804 
1.39,603 

7,28,092 15 

19,21,327 

.5,99,394 

13,21,963 

« Cash Grants. 

- 1 

J)eva»t]ian. 

< 

Varshashans. 

Assami. 

District. 

No. 

of 

casv‘s. 

Amount. 

No. 

of 

eases. 

Amount. 

No. 

of 

eases. 

Amount. 

1 1 

o 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

. 7 

• 

Barfxia 

Kadi . . 
Navsari 
Aiureli with 
Okhamandal 
lluzur 

Total . . 

1 

2711 

240 

107 

^ 227 

9:j() 

Ks. a. p. 
17,991 7 0 
21M«1 2 0 
4,474 4 0 

4 

27,029 0 0 
!,](),. 594 9 0 

1,95,27.5 6 0 

40 

77 

58 

10 

273 

4.58 

Rs. a. p. 
1,922 15 0 
9,143 0 0 
2, .352 14 0 

3.521 13 0 
.39,088 7 0 

.5.3,029 1 0 

5 

13 

5 

22 

209 

Rs. a. p. 
1,192 5 0, 
1,228 7 o' 
599 12 O' 

• 

.5,678 0 O; 
3,18,881 9 O' 

.3,27,579 14 0 

1 

l)istrict. 

Kothali Santh. 

Pension. 

Others, 

1 

Nt.. 
ol , 

cases 

Anumnt. 

No. 

ot 

eases. 

Amount. 

No. 

o' 

east"?. 

Amount. 

1 

8 

** ». 

10 

11 

% 

12 

13 

Baroda 

Kadi . . 
Navsari 
Ainreli wi<h 
Okhamandal 
Huzur 

Total. . 

:u 

11 

9 

4 

11'?. a. p. 
2,139 11 0 

804 8 ( 

7:i(> 9 ( 

505 2 t 
3.810 0 ( 

2 

4 

1 

19 

19 

Rs. a p 
219 0 0 
1,001 9 0 

300 0 0 

1,79*1 8 0 
3.943 7 0 

1 18 

15 

14 

29 

Rs. a. p. 
4,188 2 0 
1.282 0 0 
5,530 5 0 

.3,910 0 0 
24,895 10 0 

r»8 

7,a‘)5 14 oj 42 

V115 8 0 

81 

77,199 15 0 




TAI.PAT AND WANTA. 


3. GIRAS. 


On the fall of the Hindu kingdom of Anhi^wada Patan, some of 
its feudatory chiefs and nobles retired to their CvStates, while others 
retreated into the surrounding hilly country, founded small princi- 
palities there, and defied the .Mahomedan power from their hilly 
iortresses. “ The whole of jamhidars in tlje time of Sultan Ahmed 
Goozeratee erected the head of rebellion and distflrbance. They were, 
however, punished, and driven from their retreats, and the servants 
of the king were established in every ])laci. In consequence of Being 
thus com})l(?tely di8})0ssf5ssed of tlieir habitations, thaf band of 
unbelievers, being hopeless, began to infest the roads and villages 
with their depredations. Anarchy increased, confusic n ])ievail( d, lie 
decay of cultivation became visible, and the ryots were distressed. 
Those whose duty it was to advise, in their foresight, put an (uid tr 
these* calamities, and exacted from the jainimlars of every villaf;e 
security to dis(K)ntinue his (>})position. Three i)arts of the lafi^ of each 
village, tfnder the denomination of ‘ talfai ’ were acknowledged as the 
j)ro})erty of the king, and one -fourth was 
Talpat and Wanta. given to the jamwdars, und<‘r the denomina- 

tion of ‘ wanta ' and they were engaged to furnish guaids and protec- 
tion to tiieir own villages, and were to hold themselves in readiness 
for the service of the king whenever called upon. As these people, 
without paying obedience to the prince, did not see it j)ossible to 
establish themselves, they attended to make their submission, and 
engag(*d to ])ay the crown a salayni from their wanta.'’* The w^ord 
wanta means ‘ divid(‘d ’ or the share of the chief, wdiil(‘ talyat is derived 
from a wqrd meaning original, that is, that which is left aftc^r the 
wanta has been appro])riatcd. This is the hereditary and honourable 
kind of (jiras, tin* lu)lder of which ma||' be called (jhasyia or wantadar 
or jamindar. Another kind of giras w hich is also honourable and 
h(*reditary arosi‘ from the custom of j)rimog(*niture by which the eldest 
sonsucc.eeds to the sansthan (gadi), and the younger sons of tin* d(‘C(*ased 
chief are allowed what is technically called or subsistence, which 
is called his gims. 


* Ha.stnala, p. 
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The word ^iras is derived froiH-’the Sanskrit word qras which 

literally means a mouthful. It includes the 
< Giras. , 

shares of villages left by the Mahomedan 

conquerors to the original proprietors and lords of the country and the 

lands given for subsistence by a chief to the junior members of his 

fatnily. 

But the girns 'Srhich originated as above is (juite different from 
another kind of qiras which owes its ft-rigin 
Toda^iras. ^ system of black-mail which predatory 

qirassias ‘hvded from villages ex))os{‘(l td their incursions. It is 
important to bear in mind the distinction betw<‘en the qi/ros which is 
here lit iry l uiied pitrimony and that which owes its origin to black- 
miil, the holders of both being equally calhal qirasftias. Originally 
an honourable title, (firassia bec^ame in the end a terin of opprobrium 
cinvv*ying the idea of a professional rohb(‘r. The S(‘eond kind (>f 
hid n) V.'cistence. durin" the continuance’ of a regulai administration 
in the oiiatry. But wlieti the Musilman powi'r was on i^ decline, 
and tin*- Marathis W(‘re gradually corn|in*ring the country without 
establishing any s(‘ttled form of gov(*rnment, tin* more turbulent of 
the small land owners levied this blae-k-mail on tlnhr more ])eacefu} 
and defenceless neighbouTS by tbn‘at of o])])ressi()n and ])lunder. This 
black-mail is called toda-qiras. Tin* word ' ioda ’ in ioda-f/iyas is Indd 
to mean the match or fuse of a gun. It is also said to mean entrance 
to a village, in wliicli case toda-qim.s would nn*an ])ayment made 
at the entrance of the village, that is qiras which is paid ])y the village 
as a whoh* and not individually by the ])eo])le. Tod is said by some 
to mean coniproniKsc^ or composition, and toda-qiras, the ^compromise 
for abstaining from plundering. It has been defined by El])hinstone 
as Ix'ing ‘‘ tin* sum paid to a ])ow(‘rful inagbbour or turbul(‘nt inhabitant 
of the villag(‘ as tlie price of forbearance, ])roti‘ction or assistance.’^ 
It is on this account that ioda-qiras is known i n some ])arts of tlie country 
as vol, ral'hopa or pal. Although this toda-qiras was generally a 
payment in cash, it was occasionally commuted into land in order to 
induce the >'/iras>a/i^‘ to become industrious. Later on such ])erquisites 
and presents, as goats, hides, &c., which are usually paid to the holders 
of lands came also to be regarded as qims. This toda-qiras is fre- 
quently very small at the. pr(‘sent time owing possibly to subdivision 
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amongst the descendants of tlfe original holders.: There are son\(H 
instances of large amounts being levied as iodorc^ims audiof these orve: 
of the most important is that of the extiftct state of Mandyi, which 
l(‘-vied Ks. 80,000 per annum from 403 villages belonging to the Gaehw^ad 
and the British Government, but there are few instances where the 
payments levied by an individual of the present day from the Gaekw^ad’ar 
territory amount to a thousand rupee^ y<^^ily, and there are very 
numerous instances of i)ayment to the amount of only eight annas per 
annum. This toda-giras was generally levied from villages and not 
from large towns. The (burt ohDirectors, in their despatch of the 2nd 
August 1813, regarded it more as a claim on the cmrimunity than on 
the lands of a village. Toda-giras has .however been held to 
be an interest on immovable property.* It has be^m settled thati 
foda-giras btung of the nature of a j)olitical allowance is not liable to 
attachment or sale by any })rocess of the Civil Courts. It is not treated 
as tfi(‘. private proptTty of the girasiiias\ A circular /)n this point 
w’as^ issued under the signature of the Tluzur Assistant on the 1 5th 
Deeeniber 1877. 

The m(‘hv(UHis, the more modern gimffsias, lived in the hilly country^ 
wdiich lies on the eastern boundary of ‘the 
Mehvas. plain of Gujarat, w^ere gdierally a wild and 

predatory class levying blackmail bn peaceful towns. Most of thehn 
live near the Mahi and Narbada rivers. They liav(‘ pure llajput names, 
such as Kathods, (Tiohajis and Parmars. Some of these especially 
the Kathods, are Molesalam or other Muhomniedan converts. The 
i)eac(‘ful country was termed rafifi, and a hill country hard of access, 
ludd by the (/irassias. was termed meJwasi,' from the w ord 'tueJivas 
which signifies a .strong-hold or fortress. 


Salami orij^inally meant a ]:)re?entto a superior upon being introduc- 
t‘d to him. Subsequently tin* term came to be 
a})plied to a fee or fine levied annually on 
th(‘, holdcTs of rent-free lands as a quit-rent. When in 1484 A.U. 
Sultan Ahmed deprived the Hindu jamiadar^s of their -estates and 
assigi](‘tl tlnmi } share of each village they held as wnata, the jawindary 
as a mark of their su|^mission to the king agreed to pay a small fjuit 

* Boiiibay High tburt Reports, Vol. X, 1 873, page 281 , ' 
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rent for the wanta land, and it was called salami. There is no uni- 
form rate of assessment. 


Peshkash is a persian word and literally means what is first drawn, 
the first fruits. The Mahomcdans, on 
conquering a new eountry, allowed the minor 
chiefs' and jayirdars if they qame to terms without offering opposi- 
tion to retain their estate's on an annual payment. This was called 
peshkash-jama or jamahandi, and means land revenue pure and( 
simple, fn old times it was not always settled in detail, but was settled 
for the village as whole, generally with the he&dman of the village 
or the holder of the estate. 


The rights enjoyed by the girassias rej)resent their grants of 

_ . ... land, cash, or goods, from the village held 

Rights enjoyed by girassias. x i xi. u i r i 

in sovereignty by the old chiefs or from 

the wantas which remained to them from those villages, and of 
rights of dirferent kinds acquired subsequently as blackmail. |t is 
difficult to say how the h^ik in each case originated, as we find many cash 
payments whiidi certainly rejiresent the * kothalisanih ’ of ancestral 
land held for centuries, while,* on the other hand, we find holdings of 
so-cilled wJHta lan^l whicdi represent the blackmail forced from patch 
ill mire recent times. The following list will give an approximate 
iici of tlii k’ni^ of right i held by girassias: (1) land held, either 
rent-free or subject to a quit-rent to Government, with every variety 
in the amount of rent to be paid by the tenant ; (2) cash allowances ; 
(3) grain allowances ; (4) small shares of miscellaneous agricultural or 
dairy products, as for example, so many canes from each field planted 
with sugar-cane, (5) claims on the manufacturing industry of the villages, 
as for examjile, so many hanks of yarn from Dheds, and so much heather 
for shoes from tanners ; (6) claims on manual labour o\' villages, as so 
many days veth, or unjiaid labour from Hajams, Dheds and Mochis ; 
and (7) free food and lodging for the girassias, and a fixed number of 
their retainers and horses. 

The jamindars, during the struggle between the Moghals and the 
Marathas, observed a strict neutrality, paying their revenue or jama 
to whatever official possessed authority for tBe time being in their 
own district. Neither Moghals nor Marathas interfered in their 
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internal affairs and, during the government of the latter power, the 
jurtiindurs continued to possess and even enlarged the same rights 
and privileges which they had possessed, and continued to occupy the 
•same position which they had occupied in the days of Akbar, except 
that, as time passed, gradual increase of tribute was imposed on them 
by the Maratha arms. 

The Mahomed an rulers used to levy froin those jamdndars who 
had not been completely subjugated a yearly 
p^.sMa.s7/ with the^ assistance of a militery 
fojce. The atmies of the Sultans e^jery year 
advanced against each jamindar who settled with thcuii the amount 
of hi^ 'peshka.sh, which was subsequently known aifjama. The army 
that was yearly equipped and sent round for the enforcement of this 
tribute was called the mulukgiri. The Maratlia power that succeeded 
the Mahomedans followed the same mode of collecting the revenue from 
the states and jamindars whom they had coer(;ed. To iikeet the 
expens{‘s •f the mulahjiri army they im])osed a new levy on the 
jamindars called the ghasdana. 

The ravages of the mulukgiri army have been thus d(‘scribed by 
Mulukgiri. the author of the “ RUsmala — 

“ Bodies of three thousand or four thousand ])redatory horse, 
without guns or camp equipage, pursued their jdundering march 
through those })arts of the country which wer(‘ still j) 0 ssessed by the 
Kijpufc Chiefs and -lettled the amount of their demands in accordance 
with the ability of the Chiefs to comply or their own power to enforce. 
It was a principle of the Maratha commanders to increase the amount 
of their exactions, if possible, or at least not to recede from the 
demands of tlnnr predece^ssors, and so tenacious were they of this latter 
rule that in cases of arrears of tribute, | ])ayment for two years at the 
former rate was preferred by them to a comjdete settlement of the whole 
on more moderate terms. With the Rajjmt Chiefs, on the other hand, 
it was equally a point for honour to resivst as long as possible the levy 
of any tribute whatever, and in the last resort, to secure the most 
favourable terms in their ])ower ; when the Maratha army aj)])roached 
the territory of the Chief from whom the tribute was demanded, it 
was his duty, if he did not ftitend to oppose, to send an agent at once, 
furnished with the means of affording security for his compliance 
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with all reasonable demands. tHis- estate was thereupon secured from 
predatory acts on the part of the- invading army. When however tho 
Chief evinced a deteAiination to resist or even exhibited no indication 
of an early settlement, the Pindharis were thrown out on all sides, and- 
the march of the army was thenceforth marked by every species of 
plunder and desolation ; the ripe crops were swept from the fields,, 
the villages were ^y^toflly fired and destroyed and nothing was allowed 
to remain before the C^hief condescended to the payment of the tribute 
de^^l^.nded.” 


Ghasdana and Kharajat. 


In addition to the tribute projierly so C4dl(‘d th(‘ Marathas (‘xactcd 
payments under various other lu'ads such as 
cjhasdana and hharajat. Ghasdana iiu'ant grass 
and grain for the horses of the cavalry, and kharajat meant extra 
expenses. 

At the beginning of the 18th century there were many villages 

under the direct administration of the local officers of the Jkroda ruler, 

« 

which were known as sarkari khaha. There were many othfr villages, 
wdiich b(‘longed to the various ])etty chieftains and tin' Maharaja, 
(laekwad was content to permit the village ofFieials to jiay annually to 
his distri(‘t ofliicials' a tribute, jamahandi. Put there were other 
villages b(‘lo^iging to the same ])(‘tty chiidtains and tlnne were more 
])owerful chiefs, from whom no tribute or jantahriHd i voM\d be collected 
except by an arnuHl forc(‘. The more remote 
Jamabandi. these villages and chiefs Avere from the 

Cajiital, the less lik(‘ly w^as it that in those lawless times they would 
acknowh'dge any supiu-ior authority unless it was backed up by a 
military display. Tlius in distant Kathiawad the ^ chi(‘fs were 
practically inde|)endent and j)aid nothing what(‘ver to the Caekwad 
<‘XC(‘})t what was exaetcnl by t^u^ commander of tln^ ntvlukfjiri army. 
This tributi- ill Kathiavad was known by the teim jama. In the 
Main Kantha and Ri^wa Kantha, howev(*r the term jamabandi was 
us(M for the land revenue which the villages paid ])eacefully to the 
local ofiic(‘rs; while the term qhasdana was used for the tribute which 
the village would not ])ay until it was oxact(‘d forcibly by the 
commander of the miduhfiri army. Thus the cjhasdava, which was 
exacted in Kathiawad as an additional l®vy, was different from the 
ghasdana recovered from the Main Kantha Chiefs as trilnite ])roper. 
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This state of things continue till the cbmmencement of thfe ,f9th 
century, that is till the advent of the British 

♦ Katki^a^* ' power in GujaraP. The evils arising from 

the system of tribute collections under the 
mnhikgiri force soon became apparent to Colonel Walker, Besident 
at the Court of Baroda. A^ith a view to ameliorate the condition of, 
the tributaries who suffered much from the^wanton exactions of the 
ill-})aid, undisciplined ^mdxihfiri force, and to relieve the Gaekwad 
Government from the enormous ex[)ense attending its maiytenan^e, 
the Bombay Government deputed Colonel Walker to negotiate 
arrangements with the Chiefs of Katkiawad in A.l). 1807-08 by which 
the amount of tribute payment to the Gaekwad was to be fixed for 
ten years and the Gac^kwad was to discontinu(‘ the military exp(‘ditions 
which used to be sent every year for its realization. The result was 
a settlement, under which engagements were drawn u]) through the 
medium of the British Governtnent by which the ])unqtual payment 
of the tribute upon the rate determined was assured td the Baroda 
Government and the peace of the country was secured. The chief- 
, tains bound thems(dv<\s to refrain from those mutual aggressions and 
acts of d(‘pr(‘dation and violence which Imd formerly kept the country 
in a state of continual suffering. The British Government in return 
])ledged itself to protect the country from ojipression, and to relieve it 
from tile injuries which it annually sustained from the circuit of a 
mulul'f/iri army. 

The good working of the arrangements concludi'd with the Chiefs 
^ ^ ^ of IvathiaAVad was consid(T(‘d so very satis- 

• * factory that their adojdion in the Mahi Kantha 
was determined upon, and in 1811-12 the Mahi Kantha Chiefs were 
induced to (mter into engagements similar to those executed by the 
Kathiawad Chiefs, for regulitr payment oi^jlmsdana tribute and good 
behaviour. A few years' ex])erience, however, showed that it was not 
enough to fix the mulahgiri tribute and to allow the Gaekwad’s officers 
to collect it bec;ause the latter caused great oppression in its collection 
and were moreover by underhand transactions, gaining such a footing 
in many talukas that it was becoming impossible for the British 
guarantee to be enfolded. The Governor of Bombay, the* Honour- 
able Mr. Elphinstom^, visited Baroda in 1820 and induced Maharaja 
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Sayajirao to allow the British Go^tjrnment to collect the mulukgiri 
tribute which had been fixed in Kathiawad by Colonel Walker 
and in the Mahi Kantha by Captain Ballantine. A formal 
agreement, dated 3rd April 1820, was thereupon passed by His 
Highness the Gaekwad to the British Government. This agreement 
• is often referred to and relied upon in reference to various ques- 
tions on giras matters. Jt fs, therefore, given here in extenso. 

“ With the view of promoting the prosperity, peace and safety 
of the coiintry, and in order that the Gaekwad Government shall receive 
without troubje and with facility tke amount ^of tribute* due to it 
irom the provinces of Kathiawad and Mahi Kantha, it has been arranged 
with the British Government that His Highness Sayajirao Gaekwad 
Sena Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur shall not send his troo}>s into the 
districts belonging to thi^jamindars of both the above provinces without 
the consent of the Company’s Government, and shall not prefer any 
claims againgt the jafuindars and others residing in those provinces 
•except throhgh the arbitration of the Company’s Government ; oii the 
other hand, the Company’s Government engage that the tribute, 
including kharajat as fixed by the settlement of Sanivat 18C4, A.D. 
1807 and 1808, and of Sani\iit 1868, A.D. 1811 and 1812, shall be paid 
by th{^ jamindars ^0 the Gaekwad Govermmmt free of ex])ense. If in 
consiupumce of the misconduct of iij\y janrindar or talukdar it becomes 
necessary to incur any considerable expense, the same, without any 
addition thereto, shall be defray(;d by the said jammdar.^^ 

Shortly after the Gaekwad’s agreement of 1 820 the Political Agency 
in Kathiawad was established and it was soon followed by a similar 
one in the Mahi Kantha to which Lieutenant-Colonel Ballantine was 
appointed Political Agent. The Political Agent, Mahi Kantha, began to 
complete the arrangements which ^^ere begun in 1811-12. He found no 
difficultv as regards the village or villages which \yd\d ghasdana alone ; 
but as regards the villages which \)a,\d g ha sd an a and jamahandi both, a 
question soon arose about fixing the jamahandi. These villages as 
they paid ghasdana came, by the agreement of 1820, under the super- 
vision of the Political Agent, but as the Political Agent was entrusted 
with the duty of collecting the ///fasduna alone, these villages as regards 
their jamahandi remained under the control* of the local Revenue 
♦The word used in the original is jajnabartdi. 
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Officers. Thus as regards the villages which paid ghasdana jind 
jamabanii both, a sort of dual juf'isdiction came to be exercised. The 
Political Agent, Mahi Kantha, complained to the Bombay Government 
that the district Revenue Officers, under the pretence of collecting 
their jamabandi from these villages, exercised all sorts of oppression 
and rendered the collection of the ghasdana a matter of great difficulty. 
The Governor agreed with the view of the Political Agent, Mahi* 
Kantha, and thought that it was indispensable that the amount of the 
Jamabandi ot such villages which paid ghasdana jamalandi both 
should be fixed, otherwise the guarantee of the fixity of t\\^*ghasdana 
would be nugatory. ^ The Govertior, therefore, instructed the Resident 
to prevail upon the Gaekwad to consent to have the jamabandi 
fixed, though its recovery might remain vfith the district officers. 
The Resident was further instructed to say to the Gaekwad that if ^ 
he would not agree to the fixing of jamabandi, there would be no 
course left but to hand these villages back, and the guarantee of 
the British Government, as regards the collection of .the ghasdana 
leviable, would cease. The Resident, it appears, obta*ined in 1822 
such consent from the Gaekwad and the Political Agent fixed the 
jatmhandi of the villages which paid ghasdana and jamabandi both. 

The agreement of 1820 did notrefefto Rewa Kantha or Rajpi.pla 


Rewa Kantha. 


but the Resident and h^s Assistant urged 
that under that agreement the control of all 


tributaries became vested in the British Government. The Govern- 


ment of Bombay however refused to countenance such an interpreta- 
tion and dealt with them without the consent of the Baroda. 


Government. 


Willoughby who was deputed to settle the affairs of Rajpipla 
reported that the country in which these Chiefs of Rewa Kantha lived 
was as wild and intricate as coul^be imagined, consisting of high hills 
deep nuUas and rugged ravines covered with thick jungles, and that 
it was indispensable that some arrangements for their supervision by 
the British authority should be made. The Rewa Kantha Mehwasj 
Kalambandi of 1825 was at last drawn up by the Baroda Government 
in concert with Mr. Willoughby. 

The Gaekwad’s agreement (Memorandum), called the Rewa 
Kantha Mehwasi Kafambandi of 1825, is a very imjjoitant document 
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xeg'^rding thd' Mehvasi Chiefs of the Rewa Ka^tha. It is a document 
specially passed by the Gaekwad Government . for the most important 
of the petty jamindars of the Pandu and Sankheda Mehvas at the 
desire and suggestion of Mr. Willoughby who was an Assistant to the 
Resident at Baroda at that time. Mr. Willoughby obtained from 
the S 3 i>\d jamindars security bonds in general accordance with the terms 
of the Jcalamhandi and other agreements for the payment oi jamahandi. 
Though itself not dated «t was forwarded to the Residency with a 
covering letter, dated the 7th September 1825, and the security bond 
of 15 art?cles was passed by the jamindars in 1826. The arrangement 
of 1825 differs^ from the previous on^s as regards Kathiawad and 
Mahi Kantlia in this, that by the arriingem(‘nts of 1825 the Baroda 
Government did not part with the control and active-sovereignty over 
the chiefs of Rewa Kantha. 

The document begins by enumerating the important mehvasi 
jamindars and bVying down the princijdes on whi(;h to determine, i.n 
doubtful or ‘disj)uted cases, which were mehvasi and wjiicli were 
sarkari villages. The villages in which there were talpat lands cvere 
to be' considered sarkari villagers. The revenues j)ayable to the Baroda 
•Government were to be permanently fixe^d on a ttui y(‘ars' average and 
in the villages which were to' be thenceforth sarkari, wnnias, ghasdana, 
and rakhopa, enjoyed by thv jamindars w(‘re to b(^ continued as hereto- 
fore. The document provided that any disput(‘s regarding the extent 
of those rights were to be settled by the Baroda Goveriunent in con- 
sultation witli the British Officers. 

Other provisions of the document relate to boundary disputes, 
to the management and enjoyment oi jamindars' wantas, arid to the 
iSettlement of disputes relating to variouvs other matters. Since tJie 
time of the above settlement the mehvasi jamindars have Ixhui plac(‘d 
under the Political supervision of ar^, Officer of the British Government. 

Upto 1862 the girassias enjoyed their wantas and giras rights 
without much interference from the Govern- 

pro^S^'*^”862t°* It is true that sometimes 

hereditary district officers, such as desais 
and others, encroached upon these rights, but, generally speaking, 
everything was settled between the patels and the girassias. When the 
girassias were, as was often the case, poor, lazy, and ignorant, the 
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'patels took the ojiportunity to reduce or even sometimes to deny their 
just rights, or to encroach upon thein^ands. On the other hand, in 
inany villagers the Koli and Rajput patels were the kinsmen of the 
gira^sias, and, as a rule, the relations of the girassias with the villagers 
were pleasant enough and their disputes were generally settled in the 
village without reference to the Government. In 18 G 2 , however, H. H. 
Khanderao imposed a tax of two annas per rupee on the income of 
giras rights and lands in imitation' of the tax iwiposed on certain 
revenue, free lands in the British districts in the Bombay Presidency. 
An order was, at the same time, issued thaji the toda giras payments 
were to be made direct froir^the local treasuries, , which would* put an 
end to the direct levy of the impositions oh the villag(‘-s. In addition 
to all this, all ioda giras /laX-s were attached, pendin|]; an enquiry into 
the validity of the- title of the holders. These acts caused great discontent 
among the girassias. At about the same time Maharaja Khanderao 
remeasured wanta and giras lands, employing for that jiurjiose a 
measure, shorter^ than that employed in measuring sarkari lands, and 
the result ^^as an increase over and above the traditional or nominal 
area. The excess was called 'oadharo (encroachmimt) and was assessed 
at the full sarkari or Government rates, although it had been in posses- 
sion of its owners from, time immemorial. ThS vadharo \'am\ was not 
Si'parated from the. rest, but the total out-turn was ent#r(‘d in the 
records as liable to Government assessment according to the fictL- 
tious increase. Maharaja Khanderao went further; he had just intro- 
duced the highol’i system into several districts, according to wdiich the 
Government dues were paid in money and nut in kind as theretofore. 
Llndcj the old system the fiavaldars, guards, oveT the gram to be 
partitioned, received a m(‘asure of grain, a liandful or muthi from the 
tenants of tafpat and wanta lands. Under the new system they received 
rt^gular pay from Government, and, instead of making that a payment 
in kind, the tenants fVere called on to jiay a slight tax called the 
havaldari. This innovation was distasteful to the tenants and added 
to their general discontent. 


Soon after the general attachment of giras allowances by Maharaja 
Khanderao, an inquiry into the validity of 


Remedial 


measures. 


the title of the holders was conducted at 


first by two officers . called the Revenue Sar Kamdars and iilaced under 
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the orders of the Sar Suba. They were in<the beginning only authorissed 
to make inquiries in each indivfdual case and to report their opinion for 
the approval and sanction of the Sar Suba. They were, it appears, en- 
gaged in enquiring into cash claims only. The territorial girassias and 
Thakores submitted to the enquiry conducted by the Revenue Sar 
Kamdars and the Sar Suba, but ^the Rewakantha girassias and 
Thakores objected to any such enquiry in respect of their hahs on the 
ground that, under^he terms of Mr. Willoughby’s settlement, they 
were entitled to have their disputes heard and decided by the "‘Adhikari 
Saheb” (the Resident or \>h.e Assistant Resident) and not by Baroda 
officers.' ^ correspondence Ensued between the Agency and the 
Residency and the result was that the Baroda Government finally 
consented to the Snquiry being made by the Assistant Rc'Sident in the 
presence of their Kanidar, with a proviso that either paity had a right 
of appeal to the Resident from the decision of the Assistant Resident. 
In the beginning the Assistant Resident was authorized to entertain 
claims bf the Rewakantha only, but in latter years he was also 

authorized, with the consent of the Baroda Government, to entertain 
the claims of the Msl] pi plsi girassias and of those living in Bhadarva, 
Umeta, Dodka, and Raika, otherwise called the Bhadarva group. The 
Bhadarvagroup wasofiginally partof theMahikantha districts and was 
settled with the Mahikantha tnahikgiri settlement and had nothing to 
do with the Rewakantha Settlement of 1825. It was, however, trans- 
ferred from the supervision of the Political Agent, Mahikantha, to that 
of the Political Agent, Rewakantha, in or about th(‘. year 1841 for 
administrative convenience. Though the claims of the I{aj])ipla girassias 
and of those living in Bhadarwa, Umeta, &c., wert' allowed to betaken 
uj) by the Assistant Resid<‘nt, it was with a cl(‘ar understanding 
that the cases already decided by the Darbar were not to be 
re-o})ened. 

The Assistant Resident who did this giras work is known as the 
Former Settlement Officer. As he iiad to do 

SpecW^Settlement 

in addition to his* own ordinary 
work, he was able to do it only during the 
rainy season. In the fair season he was generally engaged in the 
settlement of Boundary disputes between Baroda and the neigh- 
bouring British or other districts. The result was that the work of 
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settlement was not speedily performed and a good deal of rather acri^ 
monious correspondence on various questions connected with giras 
and giras rights such as guarantee, jurisdiction, and succession took 
place. At last, in 1876-77, Mr. Melvill, the Agent to the Governor- 
General, took u]) the subject and dealt with it exhaustively in his 
Memorandum, dated 15th May 1877*. H(‘, in consultation with Raja 
Sir T. Madhavrao, came to the conclusion tjiat all pending disjmtes 
should be settled by a special agency. Mr. MdVill then discussed the 
suj)ject in all its details with His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, who drew u]) a Minute (dated the 
1st Septemb(*r 1877) whi#h providecT for the a})jK)intmer*t of a Special 
Settleinent Officer to decide //mLv and other claims judicially and laid 
down certain ])rincij)les. This was shown to Raja Sir T. Madhavrao 
wdiomade his own remarks on it in his abh‘ Memorandum, dated 26th 
October 1877. The Resident Mr. Melvill reviewial both and gave his 
owm. opinion. Subsi'quently the wdiole coiTisspondi^nee, including the 
minute of Si i; Richard Tem])le, w’as ])laced Indore the Government of 
India wiio in their letter No. 521 B., dated 28th Fcdiruary 1878, ordered 
a code of rules for the Special S(‘ttlenieni Officers’ guidance to be drawn 
up. 

These rul(‘s \vere to be as few and as simj)h‘ as j)(^ssibl(‘ and w ere 
to be based u])on the Minute of H.E. the 

Rules for the guidance Governor of Bombay, dated Septeml er 1st, 
of the Special Settle- j i i t ri 

meat Officer. iLs modified by the ordi'rs of the Government 

of India. These rules wiien r(‘ady w^ere sub- 
m'ttod through tlu' Bombay (fovermmuit for tin' final orders of the 
Governor-General in Gouiicil, aiul were finally aiqiroved and sanctioned 
by the CJUivernment of India, letter No. 1138-P., dated the 5th June 
1878. 

Under tlie rulers it w^as settled th^V (1) the guarantee of giras rights 
extended to tribute-payers to the Gaekwad in the Main Kantha and 
Palanpur in 1820, and to tlieir heritors, but not to permanent alienees 
of giras and imnta lands, unless they had obtained a special guarantee ; 
(2) the continuance of the guarantee w’as not affected by the place of 
residence of its holders ; (3) guaranteed giras rights w^ere not liable to 

* Memorandum on Gini^ Rights held in Baroda by P. S. Melvill Esq ► 

C.I.E. 
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tany special tax, exc(‘.])t with tlie^ consent of the British Government; 
(4) the supervision and protection of the rights was to be the care of 
the Baroda Resident solely ; (5) after the decision made by the S])ecial 
Officer, jurisdiction in future disputes regarding unguaranteed rights 
was to vest absolutely in the Baroda government, and regarding 
guaranteed rights, in the Baroda Reside^nt if the interests of the holders 
were affected by the action of the Baroda government j (6) the rent of a 
tenant cultivating orfly or land could not be enhanced, but 

rent established by custom might continue to b(‘ Ic'vied. If the tei^ant 
had laljml land as w(41, the. rent of such land was not to be so s(‘vere 
as to disabkvtlj<'. tenant from ])}fying his r(*nt on his //im.s* or wanta \ 
(7) succession to (jiras and wanta land vested in legitimate heirs or a son 
adopted with th(‘ cognizance of the Gaekwad. The same rule apjdied 
to <]iras riglits in cash or kind, if held by tributari(‘s, but if by non- 
tributaries, only mal(‘ Inurs of the last rightful occupant could inlu'rit ; 
or failing them, the lineal male heirs of those in the Rewakantha^ who 
wer(‘ in possession in 1825, and in the Mahikantha in 182Q, unl(‘ss earlier 
possession could be established ; (8) the decisions of the Polititial Agent 
in past times as to succession into guarant(M‘d <jiras and wanta riglits 
were to be final ; (9) and (10), escheat and la])S(,s in resp(‘ct of all rights 
were to pertain to the Gafikwad ; and (11) civil and criminal jurisdiction 
ov(ir wantas in«Baroda territory l)elong<‘,d and should Ixdong, (‘xclusiv(‘] y 
to the Baroda go vernimmt. When any limited jurisdi(‘-tion shall ha\(‘ 
been exercis(‘d by or on behalf of awy jawindar, and th(‘ Baroda govern - 
iiKuit is willing to continm' the saim* with or without limitation to the 
jamindar personally, it shall be exercised by him in subordination 
to the Baroda gov(*rnment, in whom the residuary jurisdiction rests, 
but sliall not be ex<'rcis(‘d by any ])erson acting in his bcdialf, <‘xc(*})t 
with the exfiress consent of the Baroda goveriiimmt. Pertain 
compensation might be given ioihv jamindars for loss of incomt* arising 
from fines if his jurisdiction wan restricted. The* only proviso was, 
hat the concurnuK^e of the Agent to the Governor-Oeneral to th(‘ 
rcsum])tion or restriction of the jamimlar.^ jurisdiction had to he 
obtained by the, Baroda Administration. 

The Sjiecial Settlement Officer was to disjiose of all claims of all 
guaranteed (firassUts and also of unguaranteed persons of the Mahi and 
R(^wa Kanthas, Palau pur, Raj ]>ipla, the Dang country in Khandesh, 
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the Paiieh Mahals, and the distriAs of Kaira, Ahniedabad, Bioach, 
and Surat. 

The First Special Settlement Officer was Mr. King, of the Bombay 
Civil Service;. He* was suc(*e‘e‘de‘d by Mevssrs. 

Special Setdement Offi- Boovey, and Beaman in oreler. The first 

cers. 

appellate officer W|s the Hon. Mr. J. B. Peile, 
next came ill sncce'ssion the Hon. Mr. Bichey anfi Me‘ssrs. Mulleick and 
Aston. In the court of the* Spe;cial Officer the; inte*rests of the Baroda 
Government we're re'presented by an officer calleed Darbar Agent, and 
the inte;rests of the; tnfcutarie'S anfi otheTS were* re*])ros(‘hte'd b}" an 
officer calliul the; British Girassia Agent, ajjpe)intt‘d by the Bombay 
Government. The* work of the Special Settlemie'iit Officer laste'd for 
ineire than six years. 


Under the* rules frame'd for the guidance of the S])ecial Settl(‘me*nt 
Officer appe'uls against the d(*cisions of 
Appeals. Sjie'cial Se'ttlenu'iit Officer we're* allowa'd 

on que'stions of law or ])rinci])les only. The first batch of 
a[)pcals was against the decisions of Mr. King and Mr. lleid. They 
wn*re‘ decided by the Honourable Mr. Peil# in December 1880. The 
se;cond batch of ajipeals w^a.s de;cided by the Heinour^ble Mr. Kichey 
in February 1884. The third batch of appeals was decide'd by Mr. 
Mullock in Se;ptemb(‘r 188*5 anel the fourtii batch of ajijie'als was 
d('cid<*d by Mr. Aston in 1888 and some of them w^ere again re'view’ed 
and decided by Mr. Beid and the Honourable* Mr. Candy. 


The following we;re some of the disputes regarding (jiras lights 
including wanias which we're decided by the 
^*rtgMdingSras*** S]>ccial Sottlciucnt Officer Eiictoacliincnts 
by Baroda government on wcuita lands and 
by waniadars on talpat lands ; the inijiosition of taxation on uanta 
lands, whether in the shape of assessment, of increased salami or 
cesses ; difficulties throwm by the Gaekw'ad's authorities in the way of 
jamiiidars in the collection of their dues from (‘-ultivators of wavia lands; 
interference of the Gaekwad authorities wntli alienated wanta lands ; 
non-payment or irregular payment of ^frasdues from the Gaekwad’s 
local treasuries ; and questions about w^ater-courses and rights of w’ay 
in wanta and ialval lauds. 
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Soon after the S})ec]al Settlement Officer started working lie 
State Giras found tliat there was some difficulty in 

Department. •executing his decisions. H('. ask(^d for an 

assistant. After some discussion it was decided that it would be better 
to constitute a State Giras Departimmt, because, bedsides execution 
work, it would ])rej)are fjiras registers,* adjudicate on fresh claims,, 
&c. A Giras Depart^ient was therefore constituted in LS78 under 
Khan Bahadur Pestonji Jehangir, C.T.E., Setthmient Gommissioner. 
The Kead of the Giras Department was to constitute a- court whTch 
was to hear^all fresh cases in which W(‘re parti('s. An ap])eal 

was to lie to tlie Huzur. This is now r(‘presented by the Settlement 
Commissioner or Gims Adhikari. There was no furtlier apjieal but 
the Kesident's right to inteif(‘re for the ])reservation of tlie guarantee 
was reserv(‘d. Tlu' Giras Court was to be a regular judicial court,. 

conduct<'d in the same manner as the other judicial ('stablishments 
of the St<%te.” 

• t 

The Iluh‘S do not provide for an a])]'eal to the Besiih'ut : }’et now- 
ardays a guarant(‘ed gimssia can in all cases 
Appeals to t.ie Resident, Besidiait and tlie Kesident 

•in all cases h(‘ars him. For some yiairs the Besideiicy took no notice 
of th(‘, Giras Cciurts. TIhm-c. wcue th(‘n some; com])laints and the Bom- 
bay Government comjdained that the Kesident was not })ro})crly look- 
ing afttT guaranteed j)eoj)le. A jilan was tried \^here])y the deci- 
sions of the Giras Courts ere c ailed for and the Native Assistant heard 
arguments, took further evidence, and submitt(‘d an o])inion, Avhich 
was criticised by th(‘ First Assistant and issued with or without modi- 
fications by means of a letter over the Resident’s signat ure. Next the 
First Assistant took to hearing aiijieals regularly. LastlJ" we find 
the jiresent jiractice, wh(*r( in tlie Resident sits as a rc'guhir Court of 
final Appeal to wdiich all guaranteed gimsftias can •go. 

In 1889-1)0 as the final decision of IV'Ir. Candy in the Mahi Kantha 
Bhayat guaranteed test case settled the ])rincipl(-s on whicb guarantee 
was to be extended or denied. His Highness’s Government urged with 
good reasons that there was no necessity for tlu^ appointimmt of a 
rSpecial Settlement Officer and the Government of India accordingly 
entrusted the work of settling the cases peflding on the file of the 
S^Kjoial Settlement Officer’s Court, to the State Giras Department. 
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The rules framed for ^he ^uidajice of the Special Settlement Officer, 
liad decided most of the disputed*points about giras and guarantee. 
Some of them together with the interpretations put upon them by the 
deciding officer on questions relating to juris3iction, guarantee, etc., 
may be briefiv noted here. 


The Political Agents claimed, and commenced to exercise, civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in some of the big 
Jurisdiciion. wanias situated in Btroda territory on the 

ground that they were integral parts of the B(;wa Kantha. The real 
terms of th(^ ll<‘wa. Kantha Mehvasi Settlement, the Kalambandi cff 1825, 
were gradually lost sight of and tlufPolitical Agcuits, by.df‘gre(‘s, began 
to assume uiuh'r various jiretences, authority which really did not vest 
in tluuu. The r(‘,sult was that a sort of dual jurisdiction came to be 
cx(‘rcised in a village in which a Itewa Kantha cliief ]>()ssess(Ml a ivanla. 
The Gaekwad Sarkar exercised it ov(‘r the ia^mt ])ortion of the villages 
and the Chief and the Political Agent ex(‘rcised it over tlie wania 
portion of it^ Dual jurisdiction thus caused great inconWnience and 
complitjations. The Political Agents were not right in claiming and 
treating wanias as int(\gral j>arts of liewa Kantha. Really speaking they 
were parts of Ifaroda villag(‘S and the Kalambandi of 1825 distinctly 
Lstipulated that th(‘,y should be so treated, but in subsoqmujt yi^ars the 
Kalambandi was ontindy forgotten and a system o^ (‘iicroai'hments 
on th(i rights and privileges of the Baroda Government was commenced. 
Matters went on in this way for some time till reetmt years, when 
greater attention began to be paid to the civil and cnminal administra- 
tion of tin* country. This (‘X(‘rcise of dual jurisdiction was at every 
j^tep a hindraiKM^ to His llighm^ss's GoV(*,rnment. Conseipiently a good 
de.al of C4)rres]iondence had jiassed between the Political Agents of 
Rewa Kantha, the Fb^sident and the Baroda Government. In 1877 
when the whoh^ gjras (juestion was ^;onsid(‘r(‘d by the Government of 
India, it was finally decided by rules 32 and 33 as under : — 


“Civil and criminal jurisdiction over iva)tlas \n Baroda territory 
belongs exclusively to the Baroda Government. Where any 
limited jurisdiction shall have been exercised by, or in behalf 
of, any jamindar, and the Baroda Administration is willing 
to continue the same, witli or without limitation to the jam- 
indar personally, it shall be exercised by him in subordination 
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to thf* Baroda Govornment, in whofn the residuary jurisdic- 
tion V(*sts, but sliall not be exercised by any jktsou acting in 
his b(dialf, except with the express consent of the Baroda 
Government.” 

“ In any cast' in wliicli jurisdiction shall have been exercis(*d by 
or on bc'half of any janiindar, tf the Baroda Government 
declim^ to continue such jurisdiction, or think fit to restrict 
it, it shall b(* Ta)Tnp(‘tent for tin* Sp(‘(ial Stdthmient ()ffic(*r, 
U])on tin; motion of tlw jamindar or of the, Baroda Administ ra- 
tion, to take into consideraUon tlu' loss of income from fines,, 
etc.,’ whi(‘h m \y accrm* to the said januadar from the assum})- 
tion or re-<triction of such jurisdiction by the Baroda Gov(‘rn- 
iiKMit and to award either a lum|) sum not exccMsling twenty 
years’ ])urehas(‘ of the annual income calculatial on a fair 
avi'rage in com])ensation for the same, or a deduction of 
the annual imaniie calculated as aforesaid on fair avm-age in 
j)(V'J>etuity from the annual tribute jiayable by the jamiiidar 
to the l),irl)ar as ihv janrindar may desire or di'clme, to grant 
any comjM'nsation proxided that the concuiMenci* of th(‘ Agmt 
to th(‘ (Jovernor-(j(‘n(‘r.d to the r(‘sum{)tion or nxstriction of 
th(‘ jurisdi(*tion has b(‘en previously obtained by 

the Bifroda Administration." 

Soon after the publication of tlnvs** rules. His Highinxss's (ioV(‘rn- 
ment issinnl a, notification to th(‘ elToct that civil and criminal juris- 
diction ov('r iranfas situatc*d in the Baroda territory and belonging to 
ja)ninday.H in Il(‘wa Kantha, Main Kantha and Palanjuir belongs 
exclusively to the Baroda (fovernnient ; and that where any limited 
jurisdiction has bcM-n ex(‘rcised by, or on behalf of any Jane //n/cir, and 
the Jhiroda ( fovcuMinnmt is willing to continue* the same, with or without 
limitation to t\\iyj((inu\dar personally, it shall be exercised by him in 
subordination to the Baroda Governnnuit, in which the Residency 
jurisdiction vests.* 

The object of tlu'se rules was wa*!! undcu'stood by the several 
Special Settlement Officers wdio w'ere, from 1878-1888, ajijiointed to 
decide v)avda and (jims claims. They interjiretcd them in the spirit in 
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w})ich tlioy wore framed. But Mr. Aston, who was apjfointed to heai^ 
certain appeals in 1888 took a difTerent vi(*,w in the Jasj)ur and other 
cases that came Ixdore him. He went so far as k) declare that the Gov- 
ernment of India liad no ])Ower to sanction tlie rules in question in 
as much as they in his (Mr. Aston's) opinion wen* o]) 2 )osed to the pled^n^, 
giv(‘n to the tributary chiefs fot the maintenance of tlie rights and ])ri- 
vil(‘g(‘s as they (‘xisted at the time of tl»c* Settlement. Thus the 
qu(‘stion of civil and criminal jurisdiction over wantas and c/iras 
lanTls situat(*d in His Highnc'^s’s territory, though finally settled in 
1878, as stat(*d above*, was r(‘-opene(^by Mr. Aston and decided against 
His Highness's Governimnit. His Highness's (government was there- 
fore constraim‘d to forward a representation to^the (government of 
India against Mr. Aston's (b'cisions on the (piestion of jurisdiction over 
and other mattiTS which w’cre op])os('d to the yiras and 
W(i)ffa rules. The Govi'rnimait of India h(‘ld that Mr. Aston 
was bound to follow^ tin* (X)d(‘ of ruh\s laid down for his guidance, 
just as a judg(MS bound to abide bv the law which In* is aq^i^xhiited 
tr) adininist(*r. Th(*y, th(‘refore, declar(*d that Mr. Aston's decisions 
wh(*r(‘ they w’cre in conflict wuth these rules wa*r(‘ to be treated as 
ultra i'ircfi. The Government of Bombay, t^i('r(*fore, ajipointed first 
Mr. B(‘id and afterwards Mr. (afteiwvards Sir K. T.) (7indy to review 
such of Mr. Astf)n’s decisions as w^en* inconsistent with the rules. Sir 
E. T. (^ indy held in Juna Jaspur and Ixidra cases that civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over wa}itasoT villages situated in Baroda territory b(‘Mngs 
exclusively to His Highness the (hiekw’ad according to Tiule 32 of 
the Giras and Wanta, J{ul(*s. 

Another question regarding jurisdiction wdiich w^as equally full 
of dilficulties and conifiljcations relat(‘d to the authority which ought 
to try cases r<*garding ivaatas and rights. The l^olitical Agents 
claimed that they Sad jurisdiction to liear claims ])ref(*rrcd by the peo- 
ple ((jlrai^sias and oth(*rs) residing within tlu'ir territorial limits for 
(jiras and wanta rights situated in Baroda territory; His Highness’s 
Government, on the oth(*r hand, maintained tliat they liad no such 
jurisdiction. Claims for giras or wanta riglit situated within Baroda 
territory by whomsoever preferred were, it w^as urged, to be investi- 
gated and decid<*d by His Highness’s officers. According to the Kalam- 
bandi of 1825, the claims of jamindars of the Pandu and Sankheda 
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Mehvas rights situated intBaroda territory were to b(‘ settled 

by the ‘'Adliikari Saheb” in eominunieation witli tin* Baroda Govern- 
ment. But the Adhik»ri Saheb was not to constitute himself as an 
independent authority. A question arose as to who was meant by 
the words Adhikari Saheb. Mr. Melvill in para. 108 of his Giras M(‘nior- 
anduni answered: ‘‘certainly not the PolAical Agent of the Bewa Kantha 
of the ])reseiit day who (Aisclaims all connection with or allegiance to 
the Resident at Baroda. The person refi^rred to as Adhikari Sah(‘b 
and Saheb Bahadur was an Assistant to the Resident or a gentlenlan 
from the R(‘sidencv as stated in Hij Highness the Gaekwad’s Memoran- 
dum dated 7th Sej)tember 1825. His Highness would never have con- 
sented and would ngver consent to allow interference between him 
and Im^nehvasi subjec'ts in his own territory to b(* (‘X(‘rcised by any one 
inde])endent of the Resident at his Court.” In 1877, wlnn Sir Richard 
Temple, Governor of Bombay, discussed with the Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General the whol(‘ subj(‘ct relating to (jiras and wanin rights situated 
within thx* Baroda territory it was recorded that “the 'duty hereto- 
for(‘- ])ertaining to the IVditical Ag(‘nts of Hewa Kantha and Mahi 
Kantha and to the Political Su])erintendent of Palanjmr for the 
])rotection of the waafa gnd (firas rights in th(‘ Gaekwad’s territories 
will ceaS(^ and be V(‘st(‘d in the (fOvernor-CJemTal's Agent.” The 
question was ultimat(‘ly decided in favour of His Highness’s Gov(‘rn- 
ment and it was ruled as under : — 

Hencadorth the })olitical su])ervision oven* the ]m)tection of 
t\u) aforesaid rights and interests of (/iras^ and wonta, and 
any niatt(‘rs situated within tin* tiu’ritories under the direct 
administration of the Gaekwad, shall be, to the extent her(‘- 
tofore und('r British guarantee direct or indirect, left in th(‘ 
hands of the Agent t^ the Governor-General at Baroda.” 

When the work of S])ecial Settlement Officer is finished, the 
jurisdiction to investigati^ and decide any future disputes 
regarding unguaranteed rights will vest absolutely in tln^ 
administration of the Gaekwad. And in regard to the rights 
which have been guaranteed directly or indirectly, the Agent 
to the Governor- General will exercise jurisdiction in cases in 
which the interest of the holders arQ affected by the action of 
the administration of His Highness the Gaekwad.” 
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In spito of these rules the Politital Agent, Rewa Kantha, interfer<ft 
-and carried on some correspondence with the Agent to the Governor- 
General at Baroda in respect to the Wadaj •wanta of the Rana of 
Mandwa. The Agcmt to the Governor- General, Mr. Melvill, wrote to the 
Political Ag(uit, Rewa Kantha, aiid infonned him that his interference 
was unjustifiable. The Political Agent submitted the correspondence to 
the (h)V(‘rnnient of Bombay for orders and ^le (h)vernimmt of Bombay 
upholding Mr. Melvill’s view* issued a resolution to the effect that 
ghasfiins sliould 2 )ref(‘r their comidaints in the first instance to His 
Highness the Gaekwad’s officers, a^d if Ihey fail to obtain redress, they 
sliould tlH‘n addnsss the*Agent to the Governor-G(‘neral ('now Resident), 
A circular was therefore issued in November 1 871), notifying the change 
•of systiun thus (dfected. 

In 1825 the Gai’kwad Rarkar executed an administrative document 
. of considerable imiiortance known as Rewa 

Guarantees. Kantha Mehvas Kalamliandi. This holds 

out ceitain ])romises to the Pandu and Rankheda Mt'hvasi Chiefs and 
gtrassias expressly guaranteiMiig the preservation of the (/iras rights 
of th(‘ M<*hvasiya/>^«5^dr/;%9. This document is thendon^ held to give th(‘se 
persons a din'ct guarantee of the British Gov(‘rnnient for the ])rotection 
of thv'w {liras rights. Jnthe Mahi Kantha Settlement o# 1820 there was 
no such express guarantee; but it was held that the Mahi Kantha chiefs 
were entith*d to an indinict guarantee resting ujMin th(^ fact that the Bri- 
tish Government is res[)onsible for t.lie jmnetuai colh‘ction of the tribute 
payable to Baroda, and that all sources of income that contribute to 
the ])ayment of tin* tribute should th<‘Tefore be jirotected by th(‘ British 
Governinent (Rule 5, 7). This indirect guarantei' was held to ajiply to 
the Kankrej jillah and the five estates of the Bhadarwa grou]) which 
were formerly in the Mahi Kantha. living in British or Baroda 

territories have no guarantee for their (/iras rights in Baroda. The 
Rajpijila girassias, and girassias living under chiefs other than the 
Pandu and Rankhada Moll vasi chiefs have no guarantee, as they do not 
benefit by the Kalambandi of 1825. Similarly in the Mahi Kantha 
only the tribute paying chiefs benefit by the guarantee. This guarantee 
conferred several privileges the most important of which were the exemp- 

• 

♦ Government Resolution No, 1278, dated lOth March 1879; Giras Selec- 
tion Vol. I., p. 127. 
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ti^n from payment of the In am Coiamittec Tax imposed by Maharaja 
Khanderao, and the right to invoke thti interference of the British 
Government in case of any encroachment, real or fancied, on their rights 
by the Baroda Government. It has now been autlioritatively settled 
by Tlule 7 that qiras and wmda rights in Baroda territory, if guaranteed 
directly or indiree<tly, are, not liable to i)ay any s])ecial tax or fee except 
with the consent of the British Government. 

In the course of the discussion betwe<‘n the Baroda Governmenjt-y 
the Pofitical Agent, and tin* B(‘si(l(‘nt, as to tlie nature and (‘xtent of the 
guarantee it tvas urged by Baroda tliat the (]ir(mias wlio li v(‘d in liewa 
Kantha in 1825 but who liav(‘since come to reside in Baroda jurisdiction 
sliould i/pso facto los(‘ tin* bern‘fit of the guarant(‘(^ Tliis point was at 
last settled by rule (i wliicli laid down that the continuance of a guarantee 
of a right to piraH or waata is not aifected by tin* jdace or residence of 
the holder. 

Rule T laid dowji that pims and ivania rights in Baroda t(*,rritory 

, ^ . rt. if guaraMt(‘ed directlv or indin'ctly are not 

Inam Committee Tax. ' . ‘ i i 

liable to any sp(*cial lax or f(‘e ('xcej)t with the 

consent of tin* British Go^t<*rnment. It was th(*n*f()re settled that no 
Inam ( V)niniitte^* tax (^ould be h‘vied from guaranteed (finissim. As 
regards the unguaranteed girassim the levy was In'ld as un(ju(*stionable 
by th(*, S(*cr(*tary of State for India in tin*, case of the Kanjari Thakore 
and a British subject residing in the, J^aindi Mahals. Argum(‘nts for 
and against thehivy are fully given in para. 77 of Mr. Melvill’s Memo- 
randum on (liras. Sir T. Madhavrao however thought of reducing the 
levy on cash giras from two annas in a rupee to one anna and ordered 
that all ioda giras ])aymenis for the year 1878-79 Ix'coming due in the 
year 1879-80 should b(‘, subjected to a reduction at the rate of one 
anna instead of tw'o annas in theVupee. The Inatnjl^ommittee tax on 
land b(*longing to unguaranteed girassias continued to be levied as 
before. 

As regards the vadharo assessment it is hardly necessary to say 
that it was calculat(*xl by a standard shorter 
than the one employed in the measurement 
of talpat lands, and therefore in a majority of c^ses the vadharo was not 
real, and the levy of full assessment on account of the so-called 
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was not proper ; and whatever had.bjjen recove r(?d under this head ii# 
regard to*guaraiiteed lands had to be refunded. 

As regards the havaldarlthQ, Honourable Mr. Peile held that His 
Highness's Govornnient is entitled to levy 
Havaldari. which can be ])roved to have been 

identical “ with a fee i)aid to the Baroda Darbar in 1820 or witli a fee 
of later origin but sanctioned by usage (on Wie analogy of Buie 10).’’ 
The Special SettlenuMit Olhcer was of opinion that the liayiuent in kind 
whieh was to be niad(‘ in old time was only a voluntary ])ayni(‘nt^ In 
af)peal this o])inion was not accepted^ind th(‘ levy of havaldari was held 
to be justifiable. 


Buie 5 of the Buies framed for the guidance »f tln^ Sj)ecial Settle- 
ment Officer j)rovided tiiat tln^ Britii'.h guaran- 
Guarantee^^to Bhayats : presentation of wditta and fiiras 

rights in Baroda extended to thost^ who ])aid 
tribute to the Oaekwad in the Bewa K.aritha in 1825, and in the Mahi 
Kantha and Palanpur in 1820, and to tlndr siicc(*ssors by inlie^ritance ; 
but it does not extend to the jMTinanent alienees of tlie (jims and wanta 
lands, unless they are guaranteed independently in their own right. 
The Sj)ecial Settlennmt Officer had to dt'claA*, under this rule, that 
hhayais who ])aid no tribute to the Gaekwad wer(‘ not (pi titled to the 
British guarantee. Apjieals were preferred by the bhayats of Mahi Kan- 
tha tributaries. The Sjiecial A])])ellate Officer, Mr. Bichey, hound as he 
was by the rules, did not decide the a]>])(\als judicially but submit ted a 
report to the Go vermnimt of Bombay, giving his o])inion to the effect 
that “ the. bhayats have a claim in equity at least for British protection 
and I think that this should be extemded by attaching their jirai to the 
guaranteed^state of tin* ])arent tributary as was apjiarently intcuided at 
the settlement.” His Highness’s Government entered a strong jirotest 
urging reasons, for tiot opening a qm'stion which had already been 
fully considered and decided when the rul(‘S for the guidance of the Set- 
tlement Officer were sanctioned by the Government of India. The 
Government of Bombay did not feel justified to recommend any 
amendment of the rule but made a report to the Government of India 
stating that the estates enjoyed by the bhayat were, in their opinion, 
not permanent alienations ^in the sense of Buie V and were therefore 
not excluded from the guarantee. They (the Government of Bombay) 
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iurther declared that “ the British mediation rests upon the terms of 
the agreement of 1820, confirmed by usage and that it would be incon 
sistent with the settlerflent effected with the Gaekwad if the estates 
of the Mahi Kantha bhayats were held to bo outside the guarantee 
accorded to the tribute-paying estates from which they are provisionally 
severed.” The Government of India treated the question referred to 
them as one of fact, and ffot of policy, and declared that it was for the 
court to determine whether or not any particular estate made out its 
title to the British guarantee. This view necessitated the re-aj)point- 
ment of the 8i)ecial Settlement Oficer who was asked to take evidcmco 
in each case and decide the question whether the property in dispute was 
guaranteed or not. tTlie Special Settlement OfficiT, after recording 
evidence in one case wliich witlrthe consent of tiu‘ ])arties was regarded 
as a test case, c.ame to the conclusion that any property received by the 
bhayats of the Mahi Kantha tributariesin^’im/ was entitled to the cover- 
ing guaranteii of the tributaries provided its connection and subordi- 
nation td the Chief who granted it was closely and continuously kept up. 
Jimi prop(‘rty was held to b(» a part and jiarcel of the jiroperty of the 
Chief not jiermanently alienated as was required under Kule V, 
for the purjiose of (‘xcludkng it from the guarantee. Thejimi jirojicrty 
was decided tlu' Sp(‘cial Settlement Officer as Indd by tin; hliayaf on 
service tenure, and as long as this depimdence or subordination of 
bhayats on their clii<’f estates — the service-tenure on which Du^jlrai pro- 
])erty is held — is preserved it is covered by the guarantee to the chief ; 
but under certain circumstances the property ceases to be jivai and 
can then lose the benefits of the covering guarantee of the Child who 
granted it. It was further held that it is possible that the original 
tenure oijivai land may become totally extinguished* and that 
the occupants may continue in ])ossession upon different terms. Such 
possibility exists in two extreme cases. In one ca»e a bhayat founds a 
new Raj for himself and becomes a tilayaf^ that is to say, he shakes 
off his dependent status by concentration of his powers. In the other 
case years of separation or want of close and continuous connection 
make the original jivai holders independent of their Chief. In such 
•cases the original tenure is to be treated as extinguished. Appeals 
were preferred by both parties against the decision of the Special Settle- 
ment Officer. It was urged on behalf of the bhayat that it was wrong 
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on the part of the Special Settleniewt Officer to have refused the pe^ 
sonal guarantee to the hhayat and to have thereby excluded all the other 
property of the hhayat except hi^ jivai, from tke benefit of the British 
guarantee. On the other hand, it was urged on behalf of His Highnesses 
Government, that the Sj)ecia] Settlement Officer was in error in holding 
the jivai property to have beeft held on a kind of service tenure. The 
Spc'cial Apellate Officer Mr. Aston decided in iavour of the hhayats. The 
result of his decision was, that not only the hhayat, but also all persons 
living in subordination to the chief were personally entitled \p the 
guarantee : a result which was opQpsed to the clear wording of Rule 
5 ruder which only triRute-payers were entitled to guarantee. The 
Government of India, on the representation majje by His Highness's 
Government, appointed Mr. K. T. Candy to review such of the cases as- 
might be placed before him and to dispose of them on their merits., 
Mr. Candy set aside Mr. Aston's decision and restored that of the Special 
Settlement Officer, Mr. Beaman. Guarantee does not belong to 
hhayats as in*dividuals, but to their estates, and operates only so 
long as these estates continue to form part of the parent estates. The 
severanc(*. of connection would ordinarily be proved by showing that the 
assignment was so ancient and tlie isolation s^ comjdete that a reason- 
able ])resumption would arise that tin; control of the ])jn*sent chief and 
the feudal connection with the parent estate have ceased to exist. 


Guarantee to 
Alienations. 


During the courses of his inquiry the Sjiecial Settlement Officer had 
to decide under Rule V, whether a certain field 
or fields granted by a guaranteed tributary 
or a guarant(»ed yirassia to unguaranteed per- 
son were or were not guaranteed. This question was exhaustively 
discussed*before the Special Settlement Officer in the Unawa case (O.C. 
No. 3701). It was urged on behalf of the Thakore of Pethapur 
that as the wanta*oi Unawa was a compact one, it was not necessary 
for the Special Settlement Officer to go into the details of the alienations 
but the whole wanta with all its alienations should be continued under 
the guarantee of the British Government. In reply it was contended 
on behalf of the Baroda State that the details of the alienations were of 
essential importance to enable the Court to hold whether the aliena- 
tions in whole or in part jvere liable to be excluded from the guarantee 
under Rule 5. The Special Settlement Officer after giving due considera- 
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tion to the arguments advanced oci both the sides, held that the guaran- 
tee claimed could not be api)lied indiscriminately. The extent of the 
guarantee must’’ he sahl ‘'be limited by the jjro vision of Kule V which 
restricts the guarantee to the Mahi Kantha tribute payer of 1820 and 
to their successors by inheritance and excludes permanent alienees 
unless they are guaranteed independently.” As regards petty aliena- 
tions, such as 'pasaita, ^hannadaya, chaliariat and such other aliena- 
tions, the lands assigned to dependents, village officials, and others 
for s<',rvice or for ri'b’gious and like purposes, do not become divest(‘d 
of the guarant(H'. But any ])ermii.nent alienations such as out and out 
sales, or absolute transf(*rs of title, do become divested of the guarantee. 

It was settled aft(T some correspondence that His Highness’s 

Government has the right to investigates 

State’s right^ to the title on which landed luopertv, situated 
investigate title • i • tt- tt- i 

on succession. within His Highn(‘ss s territory and alleged 

to be alienated, is held on the occasion of 

•a succession and to attach the same while the iiniuiry is pending. This 

(piestion was rais(‘d in nderence to the inam village of Guntial in Baroda 

territory, belonging to the Thakore of Kanjari. The Collector of 

the Pancli Mahals, was^ r(‘(]uested to allow the village of Guntial 

to be manag(*clFby His Highness's Government on the d(‘ath of Dipsing 

the Thakore of Kanjari, ] lending inquiry into the title of the holder. 

This he declined to do, and submitted the matter to tin* Governor of 

Bombay, who ruled that the village of Guntial, although 

belonging to the 'J’liakore of Kanjari, is in the Baroda State, and the 

Collector of the Banch Mahals who is managing the Thakore’s estate 

during his minority must accept the conditions to which inam projjerty 

in Baroda territory is liable and submit to the village being placed under 

attachment jiending a settlement of the title.* 


There were many complaints from co-sharers in lands. Some 

complained that they did not get their shares 
Sub-division of Giras. x i . 

ol the giras from their relatives in whose 

names it was entered, and others wanted to have their names inserted 

as giras recipients jointly with those of tlnur relatives. The Giras 

Department however has instructions not to divide d,j\y giras allowance 

♦Giras Selection, Vol. 1., pages 22(}-2:{7. 
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among its co-sharers nor to enter tln^names of co-sharers or sub-sharefs 
along with those in whose names the giras is continued by any competent 
authority. Exceptions are sometimes mac^^ with the permission of 
the Huzur in cases where the allowances are large. 


Many have allowances on different villages belonging 

to dfffercnt mahals and formerly they were 
Cozi^lida^n^of required to go tot the different mahals tc 

receive them. The result of such a system was 
that girassias seldom went to receive their ghas in the year in v^liich it 
was payable because most of the ^irai items were small, a)id the ex- 
penses and inconveniences attending their travelling from place to place 
were great. To reim'dy this state of things instj^ net ions W(*re issued to 
the Giras De})artment to consolidate the giras items payable to one in- 
dividual from the different mahals of a district and to pay the same in 
one lump sum from one treasury. Giras allowan(*<es belonging to one 
individual but payable from different districts wen*, however ordered 
not to be atualgamated. Recipients of such allowances afe however 
very few*. 

Giras allowance is liable to be sto2i])ed by His Highness’s 
Government in caiit* its recipients commit, 
or assist in committing a qpminal offence. 
A circular was therefore issut‘d from the 
Huzur Assistant to the eff(‘ct that when a 
girassia is convicted of any such off<‘nce, the Suba of the district should 
report the ])articulars of the case to tlx* Huzur Settl(‘ment Department 
for the final orders of the Huzur. t 


Forfeiture of giras 
on conviction of the 
holder for crime. 


A question having arisen as to whether the pcjrsons deputed by 
* the guaranteed tribute-] )ayers to receive on 

^Stamp fees, Court fees, hehalf ^he allowances })ayable to 

them, should produce a mukhtyar-nama duly 
executed on a stamped j^aper, it was decided after some correspon- 
dence with the Agent to the Governor- General that tlie tributaries 
should address communications authorizing their agents to receive their 
toda giras in the form of yads rather than mukhtyar-riama, and that 
such communications should be countersigned by some resjionsible 


* Giras Selection, Vol. I. I’a^es 28.‘{ to 284. 
f Circular No. 1, dated 31st August 1877. 
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S'fficer of the Political Agency to jvliich the* tributaries belong. Th& 
counter-signature of a responsible Political Officer is simply required as 
a certificate of identity 

On the analogy of the correspondence regarding the exemption 
of mukhtyar-namas from Stamp duty, the tributary talukadars claimed 
exemi)tion from the payment of any stamp duty leviable under the 
Stamp law. After a goo(f deal of correspondence the question was set 
at rest by a decision of the Government of India communicated to His 
Highness’s Government by the Agent to the Governor-General in his 
letter No. 6783, dated 29tli June 1892. It says — Para 2 ; — “ The 
Supreme Government consider that a guaranteed yimssia should pay 
Stain]) fees, (-oiirt fees, &c., in accordance with Baroda laws and rules 
when as a i)rivate individual he makes use of the Baroda State Courts 
to enforce his private rights against other indhnduals, whether those 
rights are connected with his giro fi or not, or to prosecute individuals 
for ])rivate wrongs. It is only as against the Darbar that he 
is guaraiitc'ed ; in revenue matters his claims against tin* Darbar in 
connection with his gtras hihs may possibly bring him occasionally 
into the Darbar C-ourts and it is probable that in such cases, he should 
.not be required to pay Bxroda Court fees, &c.” 

The Specull Settlement Officer had, in the course of the inquiry 
entrusted to him, to decide claims to pettjr 

Petty haks. (forced labour) from tailors, 

Mochis, barbers, potters, and perquisites of shoe-leather, yarn, hides, 
food and lodging. It was contended on behalf of Ilis Highness’s 
Government that such claims, however reasonable originally should 
be disallowed as being opposed to modern sentiment. The Special 
Appellate Officer however made the following ruling in appeals 
Nos. 2, 3, 9 and 10 f 

"The practice of the Rajasthani Court in Kathiawad is to award,, 
the right to service where the custom is proved, but to add that all 
service rendered must be paid for at market rates. 

" The are entitled to the continuance of petty haks, such 

as perquisites of hides, shoe-leathers, yarn, &c., when they can prove 

• Giras Selection. Vol, I., pages 285 to 289, • 
f Giras Selection, Vol, I., pages 520-21. 
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'the receipt of them by usage, but it js to the public advantage that tbB 
value of them should be calculated and a. money payment substituted. 

‘‘Rations, that is food and supplies for gira^ias and their attendants 
when they went to get their giras rights, should be commuted for a 
money payment. The best order to pass in such cases is perhaps that 
girassias travelling to collect *dues are entitled to food and lodging, 
but only on payment.” 


* In the rules framed for the guidance of the Special Settlement 
Officer the rule as to succession was as follows : — * 

“ Succession to girms in land ^nd tvanta shall be held to devolve 

upon the legitimate heirs, near or 
Succession. remote, or upon the son adopted 

with the cognizance of the Gaekwad Government ; and giras 
rights in cash or kind shall be held to descend in the same 
way when held by tributaries. The giras rights in cash or 
kind held by non-tributaries shall be held to despend only 
to lineal male heirs of the last rightful occupant, br failing 
them to the lineal male heirs of those who in the Rewa Kantha 
were in possession in 1825, and if in the Mahi Kantha and 
Palanpur, were in possession in 18^, unless written evidence* 
of earlier possession be produced.” 

The application of this rule was objected to by the Thakore of 
Bhamaria when his claim to succeed to the giras hales of the Thakore 
of Sonipur was disallowed. But the decision passed by the Giras 
Department was approved by the Agent to the Governor General.* 

An important principle was settled in the Lakhwad Wanta case 
• appeal No. 74. In the village of Lakhwad 

Bmra Zero. Mehsana the Thakore of Warsoda possessed 

a wanta. The cultivators, finding th#t the village could not accom- 
modate them all built huts for themselves on wanta land, founding 
there a new hamlet. The Baroda Government, having criminal juris- 
diction in the village, insisted that a new hamlet could not thus 
he erected without its sanction and the cultivators, in order to 
obtain that sanction, agreed to pay,' and actually did pay 
one rupee annually per hut to Government as ,umra vero. 


Bmra Vero. 


* Giras Selection, Vol. T. pages 1 to 12, Appendix 
9 
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^he Thakore of Warsoda urged befoi*e the Special Settlement 
Officer that the levy of umra vero was illegal and that whatever had 
been recovered on thataccount should be ordered to be refunded. The 
Special Settlement Officer and the Special Appellate Officer both held 
that His Highness’s Government “ having criminal jurisdiction in 
Lakhwad, has an undoubted right to impose any conditions which it 
may think necessary regarding the founding of new hamlets within 
the village sAm.” ^ 


In the Chamara wanta case (Appeal No. 96) the Thakore of Umeta 
made a daim for spme 70 highas of hhatha 
Bhaffia Lands. situated in the bed of the river Mahi, 

between his admitted imnta and the river. The Special Settlement 
Officer held that His Highness’s Government was entitled to the hhatha 
land and rejected the claim of the Umeta Thakore on the ground that 
the land claimed did not form any portion of his ancestral wanta. In 


appeal, the Special Appellate Officer upheld the decision of the Special 
Settlement Officer and remarked as follows : — 


“ Throughout the Surat District, I believe in Gujarat generally 
where rivers like th« Mahi and Narbada run in deep channels between 
high banks and where accretions are completely severed from the lands 
on the banks^by a steep if not precipitous height differing materially 
from Boman or Italian rivers such as the Po which overflows a level 
plain the custom prevails almost universally of selling by auction the 
right to till new alluvial deposits. ” 


In the case of the Miya of Punadra a question was raised as to whe- 
ther certain deductions (kajpat) from the 
Deductions (kepet.) Miya’s cash allowance on account of jpotdari, 

sirpao to Fadnis and sadak pati (road cess) were allowable or not. It 
was urged on behalf of the Punadra Miya that sUch deductions were 
illegal. On behalf of His Highness’s Government it was pointed out 
that the potdar^s dasturi and the fadnis sirpao had been levied for 
a very long period. The sadak pati, indeed, dated from Sam vat 1909. 
The Special Settlement Officer held that the sadak pati, as a compar- 
atively recent imposition, should be removed and that the other two 
items {potdari and sirpao to fadnis) should be allowed as heretofore. 
An appeal was preferred against the decision of the Special Settlement 
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Officer by the Miya of Punadra. T^e Special Appellate Officer upheft 
the decision of the Special Settlement Officer on the analogy of Rule 10* 

The Thakore of Mansa, had a naka, cifttom house, in Galthara, 
a Baroda village in the Vijapur taluka. The 
Baroda authorities ordered the removal 
of this naka and substituted dne of their own. The Thakore of Mansa 
thereupon protested before the Special Settlement Officer against this. 
The Special Settlement Officer held that “the Thakore of Mansa cannot 
apparently claim the right to impose his nakas within Baroda jurisdic- 
tion and the Darbar cannot, I thii^c, reasonably be called^upon to pay 
compensation for a Mansa naka removed from the limits of their 
own jurisdiction.’’ An appeal was preferred against this decision of 
the Special Settlement Officer by the Thakore of Mansa who amongst 
other grounds urged that the Special Settlement Officer was wrong in 
holding that no compensation could be allowed to him for the loss caused 
to him by the removal of his mka. In appeal the Special Appellate 
Officer held*that compensation should be awarded to th# claimant. 
The fairest way of computing such compensation was, in the opinion of 
the Court, to call for evidence and proof as to the receipts from the naka 
during the last twenty years, and granting %n equivalent lump sum. 

In 1895-96 the British Girassia Agent working 9 # the Residency 
made fresh proposals in respect of (a) amend- 
Revenue manAccmcBt ment of giras rules sanctioned by the Govern- 

and power to recover rent, , % ^ /tv # . 

from tenants of Giratsiat. ment of India in 1878, (6) recovery of the 

dues of the guaranteed girassias on giras and 
wanta lands belonging to them from their tenants and (c) regulating of 
revenue jurisdiction to be exercised by the guaranteed Thakores. 
Draft rulfes were framed accordingly and they were discussed at con- 
ferences, composed of the Agent to the Governor-General and the 
Revenue Commiasioner of the Northern Division, at Baroda, a re- 
presentative of His Highness’s Government having also been present. 
After prolonged discussion it was considered unnecessary to amend 
the existing giras rules. The draft rules in respect of the remaining 
two subjects were modified and the modified rules were submitted to 
the Government of India for approval and sanction. 

In 1^7-^ the Government of India approved of the rules regard- 
ing (a) the Revenue management to be exercised by certain guaimnteed 
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'JWiakores and girassias, in their Ullages an3 wantas in Baroda terri- 
tory ; and (b) the recovery of the dues of the guaranteed ^irassias on 
giras and wanta lanc^ belonging to them from their tenants. 
Accordingly seven Thakores in the Kadi district were given the powers 
of revenue management. Cases of dan, dues from tenants, of other 
guaranteed girassias are decided according to the new rules framed 
for the purpose. 


Giras G>nfereiice 
1907. 


Fresh questions having arisen or old ones having assumed new 
aspects, another Giras Conference was held in 
1907. Th^s members, amongst whom were the 
Resident and Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S., the 
then State SettlemenhCommissioner, were entrusted by the Government 
of India with the duty of considering and deciding, or reporting on, points 
connected with the working of the giras rules, and questions affecting 
the girassias. The Conference submitted some points of considerable 
importance to the Government of India. The first dealt with the 
position 0 ^ the Baroda Giras Assistant to whom was assigned the duty 
of hearing and deciding, as a court of first instance, cases in dispute 
between the Baroda Government and the girassias ; and who also repre- 
sented his Government at«the appeals brought by the girassias against 
his own decisions in the court of the Resident. The girassias urged that 
this was an improper procedure in as much as the Giras Assistant 
. being the original Judge was not a proper person to represent the 
State in appeals ; while the State was disinclined to employ another 
officer to represent it in these appeals on account of the extra expense 
involved. In the end His Highness’s Government yielded the point 
and it was decided that at the hearing of appeals by the Resident 
.the Baroda State should be represented by some officer other than 
the Giras Assistant who had first heard the case. 


Another point before the conierence concerned those wantadars who 
claimed the right to enquire into questions 
Statyt right to^ make relating to trees, alienated lands in Wantas, 
and other property. This was opposed on the 
ground that an alienation inquiry can belong to the Sovereign alone. 
The holders of alienated dands in wanto are the subjects of the State 
and His Highness’s Government represented that they could not allow 
the priva^ e incomes of the I hakores to be thus swelled. It was decided 
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that His Highness's Government hold the inquiry on the following 
conditions : — 

(1) That the said inquiry shall be held*on an application by a 
guaranteed tributary. 

(2) That His Highness’s Government shall ^ar the cost of the 
said inquiry, and shall be entitled to 25 per cent, of the charges 
annually assessed on lands as a resiHt o^ the said inquiry. 

His Highness’s Government having agreed to this decision, it was 
subsequently considered desirable to lay down some rules for 
regulating the aliena^on -inquiry. Rules were therefore framed 
and came into force from the Ist of January 1915. They apply to 
all wantas and giras lands in the State covertsd by guarantee, re- 
garding which an application is made by the tributary for an alienation 
inquiry. After enumerating the different kinds of harkhali lands, which 
are found to prevail in wantas and giras lands, and defining them, the 
rules lay down the principles which are to be followed in making the 
inquiry^ The onus of proving in the first instance that a certain harkhali 
land is held under a particular title or tenure, or that its possession 
dates from a particular time or period, lies on the holder of the said 
land, provided that it shall be incumbent ufon the holder of wantas- 
and qiras lands to produce all the documentary evidhence in their 
possession relating to the land which is the subject of the inquiry. In 
case of non-tributary guaranteed girassias it has been agreed to make 
the inquiry on condition that His Highness’s Government takes half 
of the settlement charges imposed as the result of the inquiry. 

His Highness’s Government proposed that miscellaneous levies 

in wantas may be abolished on the 
tax* ' 

understanding that the wantadars could be 

compensated for the loss of the incoi^e and that the Baroda Income 

Tax may be intfoduced in its stead. It was urged that the 

girassias' haks are vexatious and unfair andnot compatible with modern 

ideas of good government. Engagements entered into at the time 

of the Kalambandi can hardly be in vogue to perpetuate antiquated 

and unsuitable forms of taxation or to retard progress. The proposal 

however was given up by His Highness’s Government and the question 

of the liability of these lands to Income tax remairis to be dealt with 

separately. 
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It was next proposed by thei wantadars that the State Court 
» . should not entertain suits between cultivators 

4or the possession of lands situated in 
guaranteed giras and wanta holdings in Baroda territory. This 
demand was opposed on the ground that the power to try possessory, 
suits is part and parcel of the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
of His Highness’s Government. Applications from the girassias 
for such powers might, it was pointed out, be submitted for the 
consid,eration of His Highness’s Government ; but it was objectionable to 
invest with such powers all the T^akoreii exercising revenue manage- 
ment indiscriminately, as it could hardly be urged that all the Thakores 
or their Kamdars wer^e fit to exercise such powers if given. This point 
was met by the State’s assent to invest such Thakores or their Kamdars 
as applied, and were considered fiit to use it, with power to decide 
possessory suits between wanta cultivators. 

It wa^ proposed that the practice followed by the Bareda Residency 

^ , . , . , . of hearing appeals in cases betweerf indivi- 

Otlierpoinls decided. ^ , 

duals in which no interests of His 

Highness’s Government are involved should be discontinued. 
*It was also proposed that where the disputes involved are between 
individuals an^ do not interest the Baroda State, it is desirable to 
send the parties to the Civil Courts. The Government of India finally 
accepted the recommendation of the Resident that the guaranteed 
Thakores and girassias should file their claims in the ordinary Civil 
Courts of the Baroda State in all cases of disputes inter se, as well as 
between girassias and novL-girassias, subject to the following conditions 
in the case of tributaries : — (1) such persons should not be sued in the 
Civil Courts of the State except with the sanction of the Baroda Govern- 
ment who should obtain the pu^vious consent of the Residency, (2) 
any successor of such persons who has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay as regards the area under their political control should 
not be impugnable in the Baroda Courts as regards property in the 
Baroda State ; and (3) should the miscellaneous hahs be contested even 
by private individuals, such cases should go 
courts as the guarantee is involved. 
The last point was whether or not the practice 
of allowing Mahikantha hhayais to go to the Residency to ask for 
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'guarantee should not now be discjpntinueft It was decided thaf 
bhayats cannot appear by themselves in the gircts courts but must be 
joined either as plaintifE or defendants with ^leir Thakores. 

Since the Kotha case was decided, it is perfectly clear that the 
bhayats of the Mahikantha tributaries are not themselves guaranteed. 
The matter was thoroughly thrashed out and Sir E. Candy said : I, 
therefore, refuse to extend the guarantee tg any but tribute payers.” 
He, however, thought that the practice whereb^' the bhayats come to 
giras court might continue as a matter of administrative convenience. 
It was proposed in the conference on behalf of Baroda that it was not 
convenient to follow thffe practice any longer. It fosten^a belief in 
the minds of the member of a large class that they really are guaranteed 
whereas they are not. 

'With a view to provide funds for local works of public utility and 
convenience, and to make better provision 
ginis education, and sanitation His Highness’s 

^ Government decided to levy from^all lands 

in Baroda territory a local cess of one anna on every rupee that is as- 
sessable to the ordinary land revenue, or that would have been so 
assessable had there been no alienation of «uch revenue. This cess 
differs entirely from all other taxes on land. It not a tax on 
particular kinds of lands, but is imposed on all lands of the State ; 
and as its object is to confer lasting local benefits on the public, there 
is no reason why it should not be levied on the lands of the guaranteed 
girassias situated in His Highness’s territories. If nothing were 
levied from the wanta cultivators to meet the expenses of the impro- 
vements to be provided, they would be benefit ted at the expense of 
the other •subjects of His Highness. The Residency was requested 
in July 1904 to address the Government of India with a view to obtain- 
ing their consent ter the imposition by ^is Highness’s Government of 
the cess in question on the lands of guaranteed girassias. The opposi- 
tion took its stand on the fact that the cess not having been levied in 
1820 and 1825 in the Mahi Kantha and Rewa Kantha, and the girassias 
being debarred by the 1820 and 1825 guarantee from increasing their 
demands on their cultivators, the Baroda Government could have no 
right to impose a local cess on the girassias. After long correspondence 
the Government of India, in May 1914, approved the levy of local cess 
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on guaranteed lands and- the question was satisfactorily settled.* 
The Thakores submitted a representation in 1915 against the 
imposition of local cess gnd a rejoinder to the imposition was submitted 
by His Highness’s Government. The memorial submitted to the 
Government of India by the guaranteed girassias against the levy of local 
cess by^His Highness’s Government was<finally rejected by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1916-17 and the State’s right to levy it was confirmed. 

Owing to the minbrity of the Thakores and other reasons, Mandwa, 
Managen during Bhadarwa, Chhaliar and some other estates 
minority. in the Agency District were in 1912-13 

under the^ management of tlfe Government of Bombay. As 
these minors also had valuable landed property in Baroda, the 
State had to appoint ‘managers during the minority. But as it would 
not have been in the interests of these estates to appoint two separate 
managers, one for the portion situated in the Mehvas and another foi 
that situated in this State, the appointment of karhharis and mana- 
gers made by the Government of Bombay were accepted by His High- 
ness’s Gcyvernment. The managers and karhharis w5re, however, 
instructed to act under the rules and regulations of the Barodh State, 
so far as the properties situated in this State were concerned. 

Almost all the disputes regarding Giras and Wanta rights have 

■ . , , now been decided. The Giras as a separate 

Giras Departm^t closed. ^ i • i i 

^ department being no longer necessary has 

been closed and the little work that remains has been entrusted to the 
Barkhali Branch of the Sar Suba Office. 


The following table gives particulars about guaranteed giras and 
wanta lands, and cash allowances in all the districts as they existed 
at the end of the year 1921-22 : — 



Number of 
guaranteed 
holders. 

Cash 

allowance. 

Guaran- 
teed Giras 
land in 

Salami or 
Sarkar 
dues rcicei- 
ved by 

Remarks. 

Name of district. 

Cash. 

Lands. 


bighas. 

His High- 
ness’s (Gov- 
ernment in 


Total .. 

(588 

1,298 

89,552 

1,01,540 

Rs. 

20,152 


Baroda district . . 

444 

\ 833 

21,170 

46.653 

5,220 

•These 26 get their 

Kadi district 

•26 

212 

^ 456 

* 60,080 
6,957 

54,468 

14,418 

cash allowance 
direct from the 

Navsari district . . 

6 

9 

1,345 

419 

514 

Huzur Treasury at 
Baroda and the rest 






from the respective 
Mahal treasuries. ' 


* Residency letter No. 164 G., dated 20th May 1914. 
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Guaranteed giras land is likely 4;o be reduced in future on accounl 
of the guarantee ceasing to exist on occasions of permanent aliena- 
tions or on account of being commuted into* cash allowance. 

Hitherto we have noticed only the wania and giras rights in the 

Gujarat districts of Baroda, Kadi and Navsari. 
Mul gfirassias of Amreli. ^ i -r i • 

It IS necessary now to describe the mul giras- 

sias iji Amreli. 

The commonest word in Kathiawad in connection with land 

_ . administration is giras or correctly gras, 

Mul gfiifas. • 

•From time immemorial, it has Ifeen used to 

express the landed possessions of a member of one of the ruling tribes. 
As each tribe of Rajput invaded the Province, its Chiefs bestowed on 
the relations portions of the land they had won. This share was named 
as hapal giras and passed to the children of the original grantees. The 
enterprising girassias acquired lands from their neighbours and added 
them to their possessions. When they found themselves sjifficiently 
strong, they separated from the parent stem and set up as independent 
rulers and assumed the designation of Raja, Rana, Raval, Thakore, 
Bumia or Ravat. Others less fortunate or less enterprising sur- 
rendered the greater portion of the lands to a neighbouring chief’ 
in return for protection and fell into the position of mul girassias or 
original sharers. As a rule, when any Chief conquered a jpargana or 
district he only annexed the crown lands, but the subordinate holders 
commenced themselves to live by surrendering a portion of their lands 
and retaining the remainder as mul giras or wania. Thus when the 
Amreli taluka was acquired by the Marathas at the commencement of 
the mulukgiri period (1730-1742), partly from the Kathis and partly 
from the Saiyads, and when it was consolidated under the administra- 
tion of Vithalrao Devaji who was Sub#of the Amreli mdhal up to 1820, 
those Kathis and Saiyads who surrendered their possessions retaining 
only a part for themselves came to be known as mul girassias with 
regard to the land in their possession.* 

When Col. Walker made his permanent settlement of the Kathia- 
wad tribute in 1807-08 the mul girassias of Amreli came under its 
operation and the salami they paid to the Gaekwad Sarkar came to be 

* Bombay Gazetteer Series, Vol. VIIT, Kathiawad, page 315. 
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^aranteed by the British Governniient. The mul girassias themselves 
hold no guarantee but it was held that they have a sort of constructive 
6r indirect guarantee, ft was consequently arranged that their claims 
against His Highness’s Government should be decided by the Amreli 
District Court as m\d girassia Court. Appeals over the District 
Judge’s decrees lay to the Varisht Court and over this there was an 
appeal to the Eesident. Recently this practice has been changed and 
all claims are now decided by the Giras Department. 

I^ule 7 of the Eules of 1878 for the guidance of the Special Settle- 
ment Officer for wanta and giras rights lays do^wn that giras and wanta 
rights in Baroda territory if guaranteed directly or indirectly are not 
liable to any special tax or fee except with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of India. A question therefore arose in 1904 as to why this rule 
should not be extended by analogy to the mul girassias of Amreli 
who have been held by the Government of India to hold the indirect 
guarantee of the British Government (Government of India letter 
No.2140tr.,datedlst July 1895, to the Agent, Governor-General, Baroda). 
It was, however, held that mul girassias are liable to pay local cess. 

A question having arisen as to whether the mul girassias should be 
charged assessment on thr vadharo, it was settled after a long corres- 
pondence that^^^he mul girassias should be confirmed in the possession 
of the lands held by them in the time of maji jarif (old survey) of 
1863. But any clearly established encroachment since then should be 
subjected to the payment of full assessment. 


The following table gives particulars about lands held by the 
mul girassias in 1919 in the different taukas of the Amreli district : — 


Taluka. 

Number of 
villages. 

Number of 
holdings. 

Tptal Survey 
Numbers, 

1. Amreli 

30 

• 250 

672 

2. Dhari 

24 

144 

674 

3. Dainnagar 

10 

80 

237 

4. Ratanpur (Peta) 

5 

27 

136 

5. Kodinar 

2 

4 

44 


4. BOUNDAEY BEANCH. 


The territories of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad are so 
scattered and interlaced with British terri- 
Soondaiv disfMitM. tories and those of other Indian States that 
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the work of keeping the boundaries fixed is exceptionally heavy and 
arduous. The magnitude of the work can be understood from the fact 
that the State has about 2,918 boundaries* measuring about 3,568 
miles. Of these 1,629 “ boundaries ” are in relation with other Indian 


States and the rest are in relation with British territory. With regard 
to these boundaries the State ishould have a map for each, but so far 
only 1,473 are ready. Each map has to be |)repared after survey and 
measurement in the presence of agents of the Baroda State and of the 
other States concerned. At the commencement of Sir T, Madhavrao’s 
administration many boundary disputes had been pending for years. 
Their disposal had been delayed in consequence of a conflidt of opinion 
between the Government of Bombay and the (government of India. 
It was finally decided that, for the settlement of the existing boundary 
disputes between this State and its conterminous neighbours, a special 
officer of standing and experience to be recommended by the Govern- 
ment of India should be appointed. This officer was accordingly 
appointed in 1878. 

After careful and complete consideration, rules for the settlement 


Boundaryj Rules. 


of boundary disputes were framed on the 
model of similar i^les fixed for the settle- 


ment of boundary disputes between Indian States in Jajputana and 
Central India. These rules are known as the Boundary Kules of 
1878. They were revised in 1913 and have since then been known as 
the Revised Rules. When a boundary dispute arises, the disputing 
parties try in the first place to make a settlement by mutual agreement 
or by the appointment of arbitrators ; if no amicable settlement can 
thus be made the Assistant Resident at Baroda, who is ex-officio 
Boundary* Commissioner, takes evidence and gives a decision after 
making full investigation. Any party dissatisfied with the decision can 
appeal to the Revenue Commissioner, S^orthern Division, whose decision 
is final, if he confirms the decision of the Boundary Commissioner. A 
second appeal lies to the Governor-General in Council, if the Revenue 
Commissioner modifies or xeverses the decision of the Boundary 
Commissioner. 


In 1884 when the Revenue Survey and Settlement had been 
Boundary Seidemont undertaken His Highness’s Government 
0®co. made some proposals on this subject which 
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Vere approved of by the British Government and instructions 
were issued to Political OflScers to the effect that other Indian 
States should be represented by competent and trustworthy 
agents, for the purposes of determination of boundaries. As regards 
this State in addition to the work of supervising the ordinary 
measuring and classing work, the Survey Kamdars and Assistant Com- 
missioners were requested 4o investigate and decide boundary disputes in 
the talukas in which survey work was in progress. The two descriptions 
of wojrk, however, could not be satisfactorily performed by the same 
8taff,anda separate Boundary Settlement Office wasorganised in 1891. 
Ten years a'fter, this office was amalgamated with the Revenue Office, 
which was doing the ^ame work viz, the de-limitation and maintenance 
of the State boundaries. This now forms a part of the Sar Suba 
Office. This branch is under the special charge of an officer of Naeb 
Suba’s grade. When a boundary case arises, he conducts cases on 
behalf of this State before the Boundary Commissioner. His further 
work consists of inspection of boundaries which reijuires him to 
be on tour for eight months in a year. During the inspection 
he examines the state of the boundary pillars, and takes note of all 
encroachments made eitjier by foreign subjects or by the Railway 
Department. ^ 


The principle that a boundary line fixed between Baroda and 
^ ^ other Indian States is also the boundary of 

the jurisdiction of those States was^ contended 
for by Baroda in opposition to the views advanced by a series of Politi- 
cal Agents of the Mahi Kantha in the case of a boundary line between 
several villages of Baroda on one side and the Thakore of Mansa on the 
other. The boundary had been fixed several years previously by a 
British Officer, but some lands fgll on the Baroda side of the boundary 
which belonged to Mansa people and vice versa and it was desired by 
the Mahi Kantha officers that the rights of persons in lands thus cut 
off from their own State should be guaranteed. Such a course would 
obviously have led to interminable difficulties, and the conclusion 
arrived at in 1879, in communication ^ith the Government of Bombay, 
was that the full authority of the Baroda Government and of the Mansa 
Thakore extended on either side respectively up to the liije of boundary, 
i nd that all lands, whoever may be the. holders thereof, must be held 
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‘‘subject to the general system of law%in force within the State of whic^ 
they formed a geographical part. 

An important Circular Order was issued in*l 879-80 to local officers 
on the subject of the procedure to be followed 
them and others concerned subsequently 
to this settlement of any boundary dispute. 
Such instructions were found very necessary^to check much arbitrary 
action which used to be taken by both the parties to the dispute in 
relation to the occupying ryots. Each party often used to proceed 
immediately to the arbitrary eviction of the ryots in the land awarded 
to it in order to substitute other ryots of its own choice. This naturally 
led to disturbances which sometimes caused tho interference of the 
British political authorities. The Circular Order issued to cure the 
evil was substantially as follows : — 

“ The effect of the boundary decided, declared, and marked, is 
simplj' that the lands situated on the Baroda sic^e of the 
# boundary form part and parcel of the territory of the Baroda 
State, and that the jurisdiction over that land and over any 
people found on that land belongs to the Baroda State.’’ 

As a rule, the boundary decision leaves all private rights, that 
is, the rights of private individuals, undisturbed and uninter- 
fered with. Any disputes in reference to such rights fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Baroda State to decide according 
to Baroda laws and procedure.” 

It follows that it would not be right for the Baroda authorities 
summarily to eject from their previous possession the 
occupants of the formerly disputed lands, simply because 
those lands have been declared to belong to the Baroda 
State.” 

The previous possession of the occupants of those lands must 
be maintained till the occupants are ousted in due 
course of law.” 

If any private individual claims any rights in reference to the 
land against the existing occupant, the said individual should 
resort to the usual legal remedies for asserting his rights and 
getting jredress.” . , 
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“ If any Sarkar rights hav#to be asserted against the existing 
occupants, the proper revenue officer should investigate the 
subject, give^a hearing to the occupants, and formally 
decide the matter according to its merits, and then carry out 
his decision/’ 


“ When a boundary decision is communicated to the Vahivatdar, 
he should i^sue^a notification stating that such lands have 
been declared to belong to the Baroda State, and that, there- 
fore, the jurisdiction over the said lands will be exereised by 
tb^e Baroda Sarkar. If«the occupants have any complaints 
in connection with the said lands, they should prefer them to 
the Baroda authorities and no other. The Baroda authori- 
ties will investigate the claims and afford redress in due 
course. The Baroda authorities will not disturb existing 
possession without just cause. The occupants are particularly 
enjoined to behave peacefully, and not to create any distur- 
bance, They are also enjoined to pay punctually all Sarkar 
dues and to obey all Sarkar orders.” 


The system of direct correspondence by the Baroda officials with 

•those of the other States, with reference 
Direct conretBondeace. repair and erection of boundary marks, 

was introduced in all the districts except Amreli in 1904-05 and in 
Amreli in the subsequent year. Great saving of time has been the 
result. 

The question of relinquishment of lands no longer required by the 
B.B. & C.L and R.M. Railways which had 
Railway demarcatuKi. under correspondence for a very long 

time was satisfactorily solved in 1908-09. Colonel C. S.*Rose, R.E., 
the Special Officer deputed by^the Government of India, made out a 
statement of excess lands, mile by mile, for both the railways and 
recorded decisions. The land so relinquished came to about 700 highas 
and the operations extended over a length of 106 miles. The recom- 
mendations of Col. Rose, approved of by both the parties and by the 
Railway Board, were not aicted upon at various places with the result 
that there were complaints as regards the closing of roads and water 
courses, A Special Railway Demarcation Officer has therefore been 
appointed to deal with this matter. 
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The Okhamandal Beefs dispute* with Jamnagar which was referred 
for joint inquiry to Major W. M. P. Wood, the 
Political Agent, Halar Prant, and J. C. Tate, 
the Assistant Resident at Okhamandal, had 
a successful termination in 1912-13, 8 of the 9 reefs and isles in dispute 
being awarded to Baroda and <me, viz., Pashu to Jamnagar. The case 
went up in appeal to the Commissioner, Nc^hern Division, who con* 
firmed the joint decision of the Special Commissioners in the case. 


The following table shows the important work done by the *!Boun- 
dary Office from its incejti^ to the^nd of the year 1920-21^: — 


No. 

Descr^tion of the work. 

Number of 
cases. 

1 

Boundaries verified 

1,184 

2 

„ settled 

194 

•3 

„ surveyed (Those measured in items 1 & 2 and 

95 more). 


4 

Cases conducted in the Boundary Commissioner’s Court . . 

39 

5 

foreign boundaries examined . . 

2,769 

6 

Taluka records examined 

151 

7 

Copies of maps supplied to other offices 

1,378 

8 

Copies of field books supplied to other offices 

a 

1,378 


The following table shows the work that still remailTs to be done: — 


1 Boundaries to he verified 

2 f, if surveyed 

3 Copies of maps to bo supplied to other offices 

4 Copies of field books to be supplied to other offices 


Out of these 1,289 boundaries which are conterminous with the 
British territory, 156 have been already verified. For the remainder it 
has been thought necessary to verify all, and with this object the 
Government of Bqpabay and His Higilness the Maharaja Gaekwad have 
recently entered into a convention under which the British and 
Baroda frontiers are to be re-examined and where necessary re-laid, 
and finally mapped by the representatives of both the Governments. 

5. LOCAL CESS. 


1,540 

1,445 

1,540 

1,540 


When the works of local utility such as repairs to a village tank, 


Local Cest. 


dimamshula, road, etc., were to be done, it 
was the custom in former times to ask the 
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villagers to make a local contribu^on towar&s the cost. The villagers’ 
prepared a subscription list in which the amount to be contributed by 
the well-to-do people o4 the village was fixed having regard to their 
means. The amounts subscribed were collected by the Vahivatdars 
and it was only when the requisite amount was collected that the work 
was started. This caused much delaj^ and the local officers were put 
to much trouble and inco^jvenience in collecting the amount. In order 
that the incidence of taxation may fall equally on all and a fund may be 
read); to start a work as soon as required, Local Fund, as in British India 
began to be collected in the State from the year 1892-93. This idea of 
imposing a ‘local cess was conceived and redficed into practice when 
the Survey Settlement had been introduced in about one half of the 
number of talukas of the State. The cess was at first amalgamated with 
Land Revenue and Government made allotments for local works in 
each district out of the general revenue. But as it was the Maharaja’s 
desire to create Local Boards for the- purpose of introducing .Self- 
Govenrinent in local matters. His Highness directed in c 1903-04 that 
the proceeds of the Local Cess should be separated from those of the 
Land Revenue and made over to the Local Boards. This order was 
fullv carried out in the year 1904-05. 

The imp^ition of local cess on Government lands commenced with 
the Patan taluka in the year 1892-93 and afterward#, it was extended 
to all the other talukas of the Kadi district except ISidhpur and Hari j 
peta mahal. The local cess imposed in the talukas of Kadi, Mehsana, 
Vijapur, Yisnagar and Chanasma was at the rate of one anna per rupee 
on the amount of assessment ; while in the Kalol taluka it was imposed 
at half -anna, and in the Dehgam, Atarsumba, Kheralu, Vadnagar and 
Patan talukas the levy was at one anna per rupee on the* maximum 
rates. In the Mahuva taluka o| the Navsari district also the cess was 
sanctioned at one anna on the maximum rates. Sifbsequently in 1902, 
it was directed that the local cess should be charged in all the remaining 
talukas the State and also on alienated lands. The rate was also 
made uniform at one annaper rupee of assessment except in the Songadh 
taluka where it is charged :at the rate of i>ne anna and a half per 
rupee. The amount of local cess is made over to the District Local 
Boards in each district, after deducting two per cent, for collection 
charges. 
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The following table gives particfilars about collection of local cess 
in each district during the last ten years : — 




Year. 

Baroda. 

Kadi. 

Navsari. 

Amreli. 

Okha- 

mandal. 

Total. 

1912- 13 .. 

1913- 14 .. 

1914- 15 .. 

1915- 10 .. 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 

1918- 19 .. 

1919- 20 .. 

1920- 21 . . 

1921- 22 .. 

Rs. 

2,78,776 

2,89,206 

2,99,762 

3,06,606 

3,05,297 

3,08,842 

2,83,798 

3,18,104 

3,11,733 

3,15,495 

1 

Rs. I Rs. 

1,79,266* 1,32,312 

1,89,484 1,32,564 

2,05,27.5 > 1,32,404 

1,91,301 1,37,1.55 

2,18,458 1,35,278 

1^18,150 1,;?7,596 

2,32,4171 1,36,961 

2.77.. 533: 1,40,268 

2.99.. 565! 1,40,544 

2,91,647- 1,39,923 

^ Rs. 
69, “^l 9 
69,272 
72,347 
69,705 
78,829 
74,223 
63,852 
69,321 
79,3^2 
70,090 

Rs. 

Included 

in the 

Anui'li 

District. 

3,438 

3,7.35 

4,244 

Rs. 

6,59,87 

6,80,52 

7,09,77 

7,33,76 

7,37,86 

7,58,81 

7,17,02 

8,08,66 

8,34,91 

8,21,39 


6. INCOME TAX. 


In the old regime, the revenue of the State was not collected by 
Government agency as at present, but was 
Tam yitroduced by farmed out to individuals who were, as a 
rule, court-favourites or the highest bidders. 
The farmer’s sole object was to squeeze 
as much money as he could out of the ryots, add to fill his ovm pockets. 
Any trick, whether fair or foul, was Used to further ^s interests. 
He would ask the Kaohhias to provide vegetables for himself and his 
family ; what he did not use he would sell ; and this gift of vegetable 
which was voluntary in the beginning became compulsory, and a 
recognised part of the general scheme of taxation in the end. 
Government servants were, like revenue farmers, the ingenious 
originators of similar taxes. The ryots sometimes protested against 
such exactions; but the ruler was not likely to hear complaints against 
his favourites or relatives^ or his ofl5c5r8 who provided the money. 
Kachhia veto, stulcMr (yam) vero, puranini lagat, and such veros had thei» 
origin in this manner. 

The origin of veros being different in different places, they were 
not uniform in the whole State or even in any 
Ineqiiakty of verot. taluka or village. The amounts varied 

in proportion to the artifices and oppression of the revenue farmers 
and administrators ; it also varied according to the temperament 
of the .payers. If the famier or Government servant was strong and 
10 
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Oppressive he could levy more, \|^ile if the payers were obstinate or ’ 
turbulent they escaped scot-free or paid only a little. Naturally under 
these circumstances, n^ uuiiformity of taxation could be expected, In 
one place, the amount of a tax might be annas 4 only, while in the other 
it might be Bs. 60 under circumstances almost similar. 


Steps taken by Sir T. 
Madhnvrao, 


During the time of the administration of Eaja Sir T. Madhavrao 
Oo active steps were taken to reform the 
system of taxation. That minister com- 
plained bitterly against the numerous and 
vexation# petty veros, but he could not spare 
the time necessary to deal with them. He reduced some of these 
veros in the Baroda, Navsari and Amreli districts ; and prohibited 
the levy of new, or increase in existing veros, either by a Government 
servant or a farmer. He enunciated the following principles for the 
guidance of the State officials : — 


vero is to be considered fair, until it is not proved to be 
unfair from the circumstances of each individual Qase. 

(2) A vero should not be abolished only because it is found to 
be objectionable from the circumstances of the case, but the 
cause making Kt objectionable should be removed and it 
shoftld be continued in a reformed condition. 

(3) If there is such a tax which may handicap the local industry 
or trade, or reduce the local revenue, or the export of any local 
produce, or encourage the import of foreign goods though such 
may be produced in that locality, it should be reduced or 
abolished altogether, if nes^jssary. 

It was his opinion that it is not unfair to levy such taxes from 
the people as are imposed upon professions and which the people 
are habituated to pay since! a long time ; such veros should be 
systematised rather than abolished ; for it is difficult to re-impose a 
tax once it has been abolished. 


From the commencement of his rule. His Highness the present 
Maharaja has aimed at the discovery of means 
tiiSf ^ taxation on the poor. 

On the introduction of the Survey Settlement 
is the eeveral talukas of the State, the agricultural taxes were abolished, 
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as separate levies, and were aiimlgamated with the land assessment. 
At the same time precautions were taken that the land assessment 
should not be excessive. With the introduction of the Survey and 
Settlement in all the talukas of the State, the veros ceased to exist. 

The Survey and Settlement Commissioner submitted a report in 
1892 on the non-agri cultural veros as they the^ existed and in the course 
of it he made proposals to reform them on*one uniform system. 
This report was drawn up on information which, though not entirely 
accurate, was sufficiently so for all practical purposes. The Commis- 
sioner sej)arated the vefos into six classes and recommended their 
abolition, and the introduction of the v>aH{a vero on merchants and 
shop-keepers, and iafaric vero on all artizans and handicrafts, who 
did not pay land revenue, on one uniform system throughout the State. 

The report made it clear that the taxes were not general but local. 

‘ Taken by districts, out of 182 taxes, 143 

Taxes general collected in one district only ; 25 in 

two districts ; 9 in three districts ; and 4 
in all the four districts ; 75 taxes were collected in one taluka only, 
25 in two ; 15 in three ; 13 in four ; 18 in efive ; and 36 in six or 
more talukas. 

That these taxes were, for the most jiart, not worth collection, 
will be seen from the fact that, out of the 182 
Proceeds from the taxes, 31 realised Rs. 10 or less ; 16 Rs. 11 
*“* to 20 ; 27 Es. 21 to 50 ; 18 Rs. 51 to 100 ; 
and 19 Rs. 101 to 212. 

Nine fiixes, which fetched a total revenue of Rs. 77,578, were 

in the opinion of the Commissioner, worth 
Proceeds from 9 taxes f x* i.: . 

worth collectiorf. collection and continuation;-— 


Rs. 


Es. 

Jamin gam gabhan .. 3,589 

Mohogam vero • • • • 

9,866 

Khamvero .. ..4,741 

Vania vero and heihak 

11,160 

Kohod (Carpenter’s) vero 6,484 

Uhhadvero •« 

12,796 

Tafaricvero •• •• 7,447 

Sal veto •• •• 7,667 

vero 

13,838 
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Claitificatioii of veros The Survey and Settlement Commissioner 
^ classified all veros under 6 heads as 

^ follows : — 


Class. 

Description of the taxes of the classes 
in col. 1. 

Number of 
taxes. 

Proceeds. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

« 

1 

Taxes maintained owing to past practice of 
qam ganna collection in favour of hojy 
individuals and institutions 

23 

1,770 

2 

Petty and local taxes, such as kanthiverOy ^ 
kol parwaTia^ etc. 

48 

5.503 

3 

Taxes belonging to i^ast system of adminis- 
tration, such as hanbi vero and chnndala 
paly, &c. 

42 

17,042 

4 

Taxes on chahariat and low castes, such as, 
tafaric, balasi nazarano, &c.. 'Vc. 

12 

15,135 

r> 

Taxes which may be merged into a muni- 


. 


cipal taxation in really big villages, such 
* as, mnra vero, duhan vero, etc., etc. 

24 

50,512 

6 

Taxes on artizans and handicrafts . . 

3.3 

^4,095 


The Survey and Settlement Commissioner was in favour of abolish* 


. ing the first four classes oontaining 125 taxes. He recommended that 
the last twVr^l asses should be continued. 

The Commissioner had proposed that, in place of all non-agricul* 
tural veros, there should be a uniform vania 

and^Settlemei^Comi^s^ merchants and shopkeepers, and 

sioner. tofaric vero on artizans and craftsmen 

throughout the State. The scale proposed 

was as under : — 


Name of the Vero. 

Persons on whom 
it was to he levied. 

In Kashas. 

% 

In Villages of 
.>,000 population. 

• 

In smaller 
villages. 

Ist 

Class. 

2nd. 

c*ass. 

1st 

class. 

*2nd 

class. 

1st 

class. 

2nd 

class 



Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Vania vero 

On Merchants, 

6 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1—8 


hundivatas and 








shopkeepers* 







Tafaric vero 




On the 

head of 

As. 8 for the 





a family Re. 1 

head of the family 





and Re. 0-8-0 

and As. 

4 for 


i 



for 

every 

every 

other 





other 

working 

working 

adult 





adult 

male. 

male. 
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He further proposed that those artizans and craftsmen who paiij 
any land assessment to Government should be exempted from this 
tafaric vero ; and that the most wealthy merchants should pay a large 
tax up to a maximum of Rs. 50. The* proposal aimed at the 
eubstitution of two taxes on one uniform plan for the 182 old ones ; 
and at gathering into the tax givers the wealthy classes who had 
previously escaped at the expense of the poor. 


His Highness while ordering the abolition of a vero called 
“ charakhani lagat ” in 1889 ordered the 
.coUection further information regarding 
ing ftate of veros and veros with a view to systematise them, 
proposals for reform. Accordingly the Sar Suba obtained informa- 
tion about the old veros from all the talukas and submitted a 
memorandum, dated 22nd February 1892. His enquiry detected 160 
non»agricultural veros producing a total revenue of Rs. 252,733. He 
recommended the adoption of a tax on incomes on the model of that 
levied j3y the Bombay Government in adjoining districts. * In order 
that the incidence of taxation might fall upon the professional men in 
proportion to their ability to pay this tax it was proposed to make 
classes and sub-classes and to fix separate rat^s for them as follows : — , 


Number 

Names of Chief Professions. 

First Class. 

Second Class. 

Third Class. 

of 

class. 


Income. 

Rate. 

Income. 

Rate. 

Income. 

Rate 



K, 


Rs. 


Rs. 


1 

Pleaders, physicians, 11-500 and 


From 700 

Not cx- 



ijardars, etc. 

Upwards. 

15 

to Rs. 1,491' 

10 

ceedingOOO 

5 

11 

Mukhtyars, brokers, gantUiUf ,fi00 and 


From 40o| 

Not ex- 



find other ordinary mer- 

upwards. 

9 

to 599. 

6 

ceedlng399 

3 


chants. 







' III 

Carptmters, drivers and other 

400 and up 


Varying 


Not ex- 



artizans. 

wards. 

6 

from 2 50 to, 

C(‘eding 




i 


390. 

4 

249. 

2 

IV 

Private servants, waterman, 

200 and up 

8 

Varying 

2 

Not ex- 

1 


cook and other petty ser- 

wards. 


from 100 to 


ceeding 



vants. 



109. 


99. 



This proposal had as its basis the License Tax Act of 1878 in the 
British district. It did not include vatandars, assamdars, inanidars^ 
or Government servants who, though enjoying a similar or greater 
protection under the State, paid no taxes under the old system. 
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T?o avoid this- inequality and partiality It was proposed that a tax 
graduated according to incomes should he 

Second piwpo^^ on tho levied at the rate of 2 per cent, of the income 

lines of the Bntith Income • . 

Ten Act of 1886> m lieu of all the old i^eros on professions on 

the lines of the British Income Tax Act of 


1886. The following table gives the incomes and rates of the tax 
proposed under the second proposal : — 

Income • ^ 

varying from Rs. 


♦ 100 to 199 2 

200^,, 29f) 4 

300 „ 399 6 

400 „ 499 8 

500 „ 749 10 

Rs. 2,000 and upwards. 


income 

varying from Rs. 

Rate Rs, 

750 „ 

999 

15 

i.ogo 

1,249 

20 

1.250 „ 

1,499 

28 

1,500 „ 

1,749 

35 

1,750 „ 

1,999 

42 

5 pies in the 

rupee. 



Though nothing came out of these ])roposals they are mentioned 
here as giving information concerning the old veros and, the opinions^ 
on them of the Government officials of the time. 


In the month of January 1896 His Highness visited Padra. The 
inhabitants took the opportunity of complain- 

His HighMst’f visit to ing against veros and petitioned for their 

Padra andth^^ohcaic of . xj xj* i i j 

the ayapat vero* reform. His Highness asked the Suba of 

the district to submit some practical scheme 
with the result that the abolition of all old veros on professions and 
the substitution of an ayapat vero (Income Tax) was again recom- 
mended. Different rates were proj)osed for kashas (towns) and vil- 
lages as under - 


1 

(^lass. 

Kate for Kasba. 

* 

Rate for Village, 

Rs. 

• Rs. 


1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

;] 

2 

1 

4 

1 

o-s-o 

Exemption. 

Incomes under Rs. 100 

Incomes under Rs. 50. 


The assessment was to be made with the help of a Panchayat 
composed of 2 respectable persons and a patel or a matador of the loca- 
lity ; the assessment once made was to remain in force for 5 years ; 
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the tax was to be levied from all persons according to their meana 
without any distinction of caste, creed or class ; but, incomes received 
from Government, were to be exempted. It was also proposed to 
levy a local cess at the rate of one anna in the rupee on the amount of 
the tax, 

• 

The above scheme being submitted received the sanction of His 
f the Highness the MahaiAja who however dis- 

of the ayapat vero by allowed the levy of the local cess as proposed 
^^plSition”^ *** Suba. He also postponed the^appli- 

• cation of fhe ayajyat vero to the * village for 
a year to see the results of the new scheme. Accordingly a notifi* 
cation No.233, dated 8th April 1896, was published inthe Adnya Patrika 
(Government Gazette) by virtue of which all the old taxes, such as, 
chandla patti, katla chhajKit, zampali jaman, and chula vero were 
abolished and one tax under the name of ayapat vero was levied 
upon all the people of Padra town without any distinction^ of caste, 
creed ca* class though it still exempted all incomes received from 
Government. 

The result of this tax being satisfactory and encouraging, led 

His Highness to introduce it ir^rfffthe villages 
aya^r^^ero Padra taluka. It was natural that those 

in Padra and its applica- whose burden was altogether taken away or 
tion to th^^ages of the satisfied, but those who were 

not exemjited from this tax such as 
vakils and Brahmins, protested, at first not against the principle of taxa- 
tion which was just and fair, but against the amount of the tax. The 
Brahmiife subsequently pleaded their old right of exemption, bub to 
no effect, such a plea being out of date. In 1897 His Highness sanc- 
tioned the introduction of the ayapat vero in all the villages of the 
Padra taluka. In assesting the tax, the Panchayats, Government 
officials, and the appellate authorities found some difficulty in 
classifying the incomes on account of the absence of any clear line of 
demarcation fixed in proportion to the amounts of incomes. To 
make the working of this Padra scheme, the name by which; it is 
known, smooth and easy the amounts of income for each class were 
fixed as .follows : — 
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\ 1 
Amount of income. ' 

Amount of the tax. 

Under Rs. 100 .. 

exempted. 

Rs. 100 to under 150 

Re. 1. 

„ 150 „ „ .*100 

2. 

„ 300 „ „ 500 

„ 3. 

„ 500 and above 

.. 4. 

T 


Introduction of the 
nyapnt vero' in other 
Talukat of the Baroda 
District. r 


The satisfactory results of the introduction of the ayapat vero 
9 in the whole of the Padra mahal led the 

Baroda Spba in 1898^ to propose its introduc- 
tion in the other talukas of that district. 
His Highness sanctioned these proposals 
excepting for Petlad and Siswa (now Bhadran) 
where it had to be postponed till the settlement of the Narva tenure, 
prevailing in most of the villages of these talukas, was introduced. 
His Highness had made some changes as regards Sankheda, where the 
lists of th^i assessment of the ayapat vero were ordered to be in force 
for 3 years, and that for every Rs.200, above Rs. 500 incomes one rupee 
was to be assessed over and above Rs. 4 of the Padra scheme. This 
is known as Sankheda scheme. However this raised scale was not 
applied to%^ of the other talukas of the Baroda district. This 
ayapat vero scheme though introduced into the Baroda taluka was 
not at first applied to the Baroda city, because of the difficulties of 
assessment in the case of so large a city. 


The satisfactory results of the ayapat vero in the Baroda district 
led His Highness to introduce it later into the 
towns of Vadnagar, Visnagar, Unjha, and 
the whole of the Kalol taluka in the Kadi 
district? But this scheme v^as not immediately 
put into force owing to famine. 


Introductioii of the 
ayapat vero into the 
towna of Vitnaaar, Unjha 
and whole of the Kalol 
Taluka. 


The Padra scheme of the Baroda Suba was based on the Non- 
P«4r« Mhem. on ‘‘g^culturists Duties Act (No. II of 1871) 


me Mon>*agncultunstt 
Butiet Act No. U of 1871 
of the Britich districts. 


of the British districts with some modihcations 
to suit the Baroda administration. The 
rates of Act No. II of 1871 were as under ; — 
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• 

Income. j 

Rate. 

Incoipe under Rs. 50 . . 

Exempted. 

Rs. bO to under Rs. 100 

Rs. 0-8 0. 

100 „ „ „ 250 

l-S-O. 

„ 250 „ „ „ 500 

2.0-0. 

„ 500 and above. . • . . 

„ 6-0-0. 


The Padra rate was about pies in a rupee of the income, while 
that of the Act No. II of 1871 was 2 pies. • 


The aya'pai vero in the Padra s#henje was ordered to bg introduced 
in the city of Baroda in 1902 and a notifica- 
Introduction of the tion No. 305, dated 9t4i March 1902, was 
published in the Government Gazette. The 
assessment was based on an enquiry made 
in 1898-99. The people protcwsted that the assessment was unfair as 
3 or* 4 years of famine and scarcity had intervened and the circum- 
stances of the* people were materially changed. They also complained 
of the heavy expenses of the procedure for seeking redress by way of 
appeal and prayed for their reduction. His Highness taking the com- 
plaints into consideration was pleased to <»rder that the expenses 
of appeals should be great need and 

Special order for the the way for appeal facilitated. The following 

r^uction of expenses in j /ix a i * 

appeals. concessions were made: — (1) A])peals in 

vero cases shall be on four annas stamp in- 
stead of eight annas stamp ; (2) The true copy of the decision or order 
shall be on a plain paper without stamp instead of on eight annas 
stamp ; (3) No fees shall be charged for searching the records ; (4) No 
writer’s fee shall be charged under the rules. 


Thus under these concessions thetexpenses did not exceed half a 
rupee in case where appeals were to be made. This notification was 
made applicable throughout the State in 1905. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb had appointed a committee 

Appointment of a consisting of the Naeb Dewan as President 

by theHuxur Sar Suba, the Joint Bar Suba, the 

toeniiuire and report on ’ 

the ayapat vero. Baroda Suba and a Naeb Suba as members, 

to enquire into and report on certain questions raised by the 
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Revenue Department regarding th^ new ayapat vero. This committee- 
came to the conclusion that a new tax should be devised which would 
relieve the poor and buiflen the rich in proportion to their means ; and 
the exemption of vatandars and others from the vetv was disapproved,. 
This committee considered the merits and demerits of (1) the Income 
tax of the British districts, (2) a new scheme under which persons of 
incomes under Rs, 300 might be exempted and of Rs. 300 and above 
might be charged at the rate of 1 per cent., but the amount of the tax 
was not to exceed Rs. 150 in any case, (3) the Padra scheme, (4) the 
Sankheda scheme, and (5) the scl^eme for applying different scales to 
towns and villages. A new mixed scheme was recommended as a result,. 


After due consideration of the recommendations of the Committee 

„ , , His Highness ordered, in 1904, the introduce 

Huzur order on the . , 

recommendadoni of tion of the ayapat vero on the kasba and 
the committee. village plan into the Baroda, Kadi. and 

Navsari (districts. The names and numbers of kashas as .recommended 
by the committee were sanctioned. The vatandars, assamdars, and 
other previously privileged classes, were now made liable to pay the 
ayajnt vero. While the scale of the tax proposed for kashas was 
approved, for villages on the Padra scheme was not ; and another 
memorandum regarding the scale of the tax in villages was asked for. 
Care was to be taken that the revenue of the State should not be- 
unnecessarily affected. 


The following table shows the kasha rates as sanctioned by the 

Kasha rates as sane- Huzur : — 

doned by the Huzur. 


Income. j 

Rates. * 

Under Rs. 300 . . 

Exempted. 

Rs. 300 to Rs. 399 

Rs. 2. 

„ 400 to Rs. 499 

M 3. 

. „ 500 to Rs. 749 

M 5. 

„ 750 and above 

„ 10. 


On the recommendation of the Sar Suba and the Dewan, Hia 
VtUage rates as sane- Highness the Maharaja Saheb sanctioned 


Itonedby the 


the following rates for villages : — 
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Income. | 

Rates. 

! 

Varying from Rs. 150 to 199 

Rs. 2. 

„ „ 200 to 29t» 


„ „ 300 to 399 .. ..! 

„ 4. 

„ „ 400 to 499 

„ 5. 

„ „ 500 to 599 • . . 

„ (). 

„ 600 to 099 

„ 8. 

„ „ 700 and upwards 

10. 

1 


Under the above order Notification No. 32, dated 5th September 


Notification No. 32, 
^ted 5th September 1904, 
in^ducing ayiMt voro 
in the whole State, 
except Amreli District. 


1904, was j)ubli8hed in the Adnya Patrika 
introducing the ayapat veto in the Sadi, Baroda 
and Navsari districts. Till? hosha scale was to be 
applied to Paroda, Dabhoi,Petlad, and Sojitra 


in the Baroda district, to Kadi, Mehsana, Visnagar, Vadnagar, Sidhpur 


and Patan in the Kadi district and to Navsari in the Navsari district. 


•Subsequently His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, on the 

Abolition of the scales of recommendation of the Revenue •Minister,. 

^ kas^ %nd villages and raised the taxable minium to Rs. 300 from 

introduction ox one urn** 

form scale throughout the Rs. 150, and fixed the maximum amount 
State. oftaxatRs.lOOins^eadof Rs.lO. Distinction 

between kashas and villages was also done away with aij^sffhe uniform 
system of ayapat vero was introduced in all the districts excei)t Amreli. 
In accordance with the Huzur Order Notification No. 51, dated 
24th October 1904, was published in the 
^2^^tober^l^4* Adnya Patrika which repealed all the previous 

notifications on the subject and gave effect to- 
the new system from the commencement of the year. The scale of 
the new c^apat vero was as under: — 



Annual Income. 

• 

Annual Tax. 

1 

Under Rs. 300 


. . : No ta.x. 

Rs. 300 

to under Rs. 

600 

. . 1 Rs. 3. 

„ 600 

It It 

760 

• • ' tt 0. 

„ 750 

tt It 

1,000 

„ 10. 

„ 1,000 

ti tt 

2,600 

„ 1,5. 

„ 2,600 

tt tt 

6,000 . . 

„ :io. 

„ 6,000 

tt tt 

10,000 

„ 60. 

„ 10,000 

tt tt 

15,000 

. . ,, 75. 

16,000 

and above 


„ 100. 
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^ In the year 1904-05 owing tq^the scarcity of rains in the Amreli 

•district, famine works, had to be opened. In this district the burden 

of the old petty taxes fqll upon the poor people who were greatly hard- 

pressed for want of sufficient means. Consequently on the 

Tecommendations of the SarSuba, His Highness ordered (Notification 

No. 63, dated 28th November 1904) the introduction of the new ayapat 

' vero in the Amreli district and thus relieved many of the hard pressed 

Tyots with annual incomes under Rs. 300. Thus the new ayapat vero 

system was introduced throughout the State with effect from the 
<1 

commencement of the year 1904-05. 


It was apprehended in the beginning that there would be a loss 

of revenue to the State due to this new 

Financial Results. rn, x- . j t 

measure. The estimated revenue ironi 

the old veros was about a lakh of rupees, while the proposed new 
Income Tax was expected to bring in Rs. 90,000. It was, however, 
found that the result was a net increase in the revenue of about 
Rs, 16,0(X). 


The financial results having greatly exceeded anticipations His 

. . . ■ Highness raised the minimum taxable income 

Raisins of the minimum • ^ 


Kaising oJ 
taxaUe 

Rs. 300 to^s. 


from 

500. 


from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 to give further 
relief to persons of moderate incomes, and 
to put adequate burden upon the well-to-do. The new revised scale 
which was ordered to be applied from 1st of August 1906, was as 
under : — 


KEVI8ED 8(1 ALE 


Annual Income. 

Annual Tax. 

r* 

Rs. oOO to under Rs. 7o0 

„ 750 „ „ 1,000 

„ 1,000 „ „ 2,500 .. 

„ 2,500 „ „ 5,000 . . 

• „ 5,000 „ „ 10,000 .. 

„ 10,000 „ „ 15,000 .. 

„ 15,0(K) and above 

Tax R». 7. 

„ „ 10. 

»» »» 15. 

,, „ 35. 

,, „ 75. 

„ „ 125. 

One per cent, of the income. 


By the revised scale 12,(K)7 persons who paid income tax under 
■the old scale, were exempted from it altogether. 



ENACTMENT OP THE AYAPAT VEKO. 


16T 


The financial restilt was that th)veranient got Rs. 72,960 under 
this revised scale against Bs. 96,146 under 
Financidl Result. Thus*there was a net loss of 

Es. 23,189 which was considered insignificant as compared with 
the contingent advantages conferred on the ryots. 

On the occasion of the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of His 
Highness, on the %th# of March 1907, it was 
Raising of the minimum ordered that the scale of the Income Tax 
^Rs! WO ' to^Rs, 7^™ revised and the minimum taxable ihcome 
^raised from Es. 500 to Es. 750., thus giving^ 
still further relief to persons of moderate means. The scale then 
adopted was as under : — * 

THE RE-REVISED SCALE. 


Inc -‘inc. 

Rato of income tax. 



t 

Rs. 

Rs. 

750 

to Rs. 1,000 

10. 


J,000 

„ „ 2,500 

15. 


2,500 

.. „ 4,000 

•So. 


4,000 

„ „ 6,000 

60. 


0,000 

,. „ 10,000 


99 

10,000 

„ „ 15,000 

150. 4 

91 

15,000 

and above 

At the rate of Rs, 1-8-0 per cent. 


Results of the re-revised 
scale. 


By virtue of this re-revised scale 3,192 persons paying Es. 22,344 
as income tax were exempted from the tax. 
The total proceeds from the re-revised scale 
were Es. 64,634 against Es. 72,960 in the 
preceding year. The net loss to Government was Es. 8,326, that is 
about one* third of the amount remitted. 

Thus the ayafot vero was gradj|ally brought on the level of the 
• British Income Tax after various efforts and 
Enactment of the Ayapat trials made during the course of 25 years. At 
of ^rulet "^AerwnSw^"* stage, it was deemed expedient to enact 

the Income Tax Act, ayapat vero ntbandhy 
on the lines of the British Income Tax Act of 1886, with neces- 
sary changes to suit the Baroda administration. The Ayapat Vero 
Nihandh received the assent of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb on 
the 14th of February 1908 and was published in the Adnya Patrika. 
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Rules were also framed by the ®ar Suba in confirmity with the 
nihardh and published after being approved by the Huzur on the 
20th June 1908. ThistAct and the Rules under it took effect from 
the 1st August 1908. 

By the enactment of the Ayaj>atvero Nibandh and Niyam 

no material change was made in the previous 

Ayapatvero Nibandh and s^,ales and procedure. The uniform scale 
Niyam compared with _ , , , . ^ . 

preceding eoalet, etc, of 1^ per cent, of the incomes over Rs. 1,000 

V is made applicable to all sorts of incomes, 

while that for incomes between Rs, 750 and Rs. 1,000 it is Rs. 10, i.e, 
one per cent. The jirocedure of assessment, collections, accounts, etc., is 
almost the same as was fixed in Notification No. 51, dated 24th Octo- 
ber 1904, which was also based on that of the Padra scheme. 

The Ayapatvero Nihandh embodying such small changes as had 

Finuicial resulta of the necessary was put into force from 

Ayapatvero Nibandha, the 1st August 1908. 

The following table shows that the realizations of income tax 
have increased from year to year. They are likely to increase further 
in sympathy with the development of trade and industries : — 


-1' 

Year. 

flaroda 

Kadi. 

NaA sari. 

Anircli. 

Huzur 

Tieasury 

Okha- 

mandal. 

Total. 


Ks. 


Rs. 

H&. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1908-09 . . 

35,728 

23,118 

13,699 

5,530 

20,578 


98,653 

1909-10 . . 

39,470 

23,080 

13,230 

.>,649 

24,405 


1 , 05,834 

1910-11 .. 

1 

23 , JW « 

11,308 

5,565 



1 , 44,400 

1911-12 .. 

64,863 

2o , is >:> 

16,393 

0,100 



1 , 66,551 

1912-13 .. 

75,561 

26,384 

15,604 

8,558 



1 , 26,110 

1913-14 ,. 

75,697 

28,032 

14,791 

8,669 



1 , 27,189 

1914-15 ,. 

74,583 

38,308 

17,718 

7,882 



1 , 38,491 

1915-16 . . 

74,583 

33,495 

ir ,709 

4,499 



1 1 , 35,286 

1916-17 

88,288 

34,934 

14,711 

8,123 

« 


1 . 46,173 

1917-18 .. 

96,597 

43,243 

16,449 

16,620 



1 , 72,909 

1918-19 .. 

1 , 12,278 

46,740 

15,670 

13,082 



1 , 87,670 

1919-20 .. 

1 , 21,594 

64,416 

18,708 

15,245 

1 * • 

3,156 

2 , 12,118 

1920-21 . . 

1 , 50,838 

73,722 

20,878 

12.198 

1 

3,617 

2 , 61,253 

1921-22 . . 

1 , 45,016 

76, .300 

25,912 

17,100 


5,023 

2 . 68,357 

i 


The large difference in the realization in Baroda is due to the 
amount of income tax paid by Government servants in the City being 
brought into the accounts of the Revenue Department. 
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Among the non-agricultural t%xes there was a tax called nbhSd 
veto, which was a form of rent payable on 
homestead lands, a^^d didnot therefore fall 
amongst those abolished on the introduction 
of the ayapat vero. In order to accord to the homestead lands paying 
ubhddverOf the same treatment as others, His Highness’s Govern- 
ment directed that by paying 20 times t^e difference between the 
amount of the vero and the ordinary rent "for homestead land, 
the difference should be abolished. The time of redemption was 
fixed for 5 years. This reform was made in 1905-06 and most of the 
ubhadvero has now been* reduced. * 


Past History. 


7. REGISTRATION. 

The object of registration is to ensure that a document was exe- 
•cuted on the date on which it purports to have been executed and to 
prevent the fabrication of false documents. With this object in view 
the practice *oi registering sale and mortgage deeds had t?ome into 
•existence, during the Mahomedan rule. Documents were registered 
by kazis who in consideration of their keeping 
a record and affixing their seal were allowed 
to charge a certain scale of duty on documents presentgjj^efore them 
for registration. This practice was continued by the Marathas who 
succeeded the Mahomedans. In 1802 a Kalambandi was passed and 
the scale of duty to be charged by kazis was fixed. But gradually the 
practice of registering documents before kazis lost all importance and fell 
into disuse, and a time came when practically there was no institution 
jecognised by Government for the registration of documents. 

To ramove the inconvenience thus caused, a Registration Act was 
passed in British India in 1864. • His Highness 
Maharaja fi^handerao, who had already 
initiated Baroda legislation, ordered the preparation of a similar Act 
for the State in 1 869. Under this Act a special Registrar was appointed 
for the city of Baroda, and in the talukas the Vahivatdars were charged 
with the duty of registering documents. All documents relating 
•either to movable or immovable property or to pecuniary transactions 
were to be registered ; but no limit of time was fixed for their registra* 
tion and the person benefiting by a document could give it in evidence 


Registration Act. 
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on payment of the registration of 1 per cent, on the value of the 
property and of a penalty of the same amount. This however did not 
fully carry out the objdbt of registration and a new Registration Act 
was therefore passed in 1885 from which date the Registration Depart- 
ment may be said to have really made a beginning. The most import- 
ant changes effected by the new law were : (1) All documents relating 
to immovable property w^re compulsorily liable to registration ; (2) 

No document was admitted for registration after six months from the 
date c/ execution ; and (3) Civil Courts were prohibited from admitting 
evidence unregistered documents, the registration of which was 
compulsory. Under the new Act all old documents were exempted 
from payment of pens^lties on account of non-registration, if tendered 
for registration within one year. Arrangement was made for the 
appointment of an Inspector-General of Registration ; an Inspecting 
Officer was ap])ointed for the whole State, and separate Sub- Registrars 
were appointed in each taluka. At first the Registration Department 
was undef the control of the Judicial Department. It 'continued to- 
be so until 1897 when it was transferred to the Revenue Department. 

The Registration Act of 1885 was revised and amended in 1902. 
All documeiwts creating a cliarge on immovable property are now 
compulsorily registered, although its monetary value may be less than 
Rs. 100. 

The Sar Suba or Joint Sar Suba is the Head of the Department 
and is assisted by a Personal Assistant who 
Constitution. looks after the district inspection and other 
work. The Suba of each District or his Personal Assistant, where one 
is appointed, is the District Registrar, while in each taluka* there are 
one or two Sub- Registrars according to the quantity of work to be 
done. Formerly Sub- Registrars were remunerated by 40 per cent, 
on the first hundred rupees of the income in fees and 20 per cent, on 
each succeeding sum of one hundred rupees. But as this did not give 
them sufficient remuneration the system of giving fixed salaries has^ 
been introduced since 1st August 1905. 

The following statement gives the number of documents received 
for registration, their aggregate value, and the gross receipts and 
expenditure of the Department for the last ten years : — 
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• 

Year. 

Niimlipr 

of 

Bocumonts 

Aggregate 

Value. 

Gross 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture, 



• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

191M2 

34,f>0l 

1,20,69,210 

1,10,320 

33,190 

1912-13 

. 38,587 

1,40,30,329 

1,25,748 

^ 32,738 

1913-14 

41,751 

1,02,14,416 

1,39,652 

35,669 

1914-15 

40 299 

1,4^81,445 

1,31,941 

33,969 

1915-16 

40’,074 

1,52,29,864 

1,35,599 

37,808 

1916 17 

46,883 

1,85,79,193 

1,58,165 

.39,714 

1917-18 

44,058 

2,00,37,379 

1,5.5,856 

43,528 

1918-19 

49,038 

2.53,11,822 

1,84,073 

• 46,310 

1919-20 

45,536 

2.50,12.238 

1,77,765 

50,646 

1920-21 

44,%42 

i 2,47,89.6fK) 

1,75,^31 

54 ,,509 

1921-22 

1 - 

36,197 

1 2,27,36,320 

1,51,057 

53,060 • 


The following statement gives the classification of documentav 
Teceived for registration during the last three years : — 


^Nature of documents. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

41 

1921-22.. 

Immovable property 




{i) (^umpulsory — 




Gifts 

Sales 

Mortgages with possession 

„ without „ 

Tnstniraents of Partition 

Leases above 3 years . . 

Others 

400 

22,288 

16,354 

2,482 

652 

1,022 

1,173 

'412 

20,529 

16,4£8 

2,948 

687 

969 

1,324 

311 

16,730 

13,384 

2,546 

541 

630 

1,036 

Total . . 

44,371 

43,297 

35,178 

(ii) iDptional — 




fiOases upto 3 years 

198 

247 

164 

• 

Wills and Authorities to adopt 

428 

437 

370 

Total . 

626 

684 

534 

Total (i) and (it) . . 

44,997 

43,981 

35,712 

Carried over , . 

44,997 

43>981 

36,712 


11 
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_4 

Nature of documents. 

1 

1919-20. 

1920-21 

1921.22 

1 

Movable property 




Brought f c»i wa rd . . 

41,997 

4.-' ,981 

; 0,712 ! 

(«) ( uipulsor^^ — 

Money Ixmds abovo^Rfl.*l,000 

t 

41 

43 

42 

(ii) Optional — 




Mon(‘y })on(ls upto Hs. 1 ,000 . . » . . 

TnstrutAents o' pl^dgOH Avith possession 

70 

98 

40 

i7 

14 

19 

Instruiiieiits o'" ]de<fges witl»out 




sion . . . . « 


37 

27 

Divorce .. 

27 

.37 

28 

Otljers .. .. .. 

3.55 

332 

323 

Total 

498 

.518 

443 

Totai (t) and ( '/) .. 

.539 

.501 

485 

^ Grand 'lotal 

4.5,530 

44,r><‘-2 

30,197 

« 


8. STAMPS. 


Stamp duty, as a iiv»ars of rovonuc by inlirectly taxing property 
fioldors arpl merrhants was unknown in the 
Past History. Baroda State before 1827 in which year 

Maharaja Sayajirao 11 introduced it. This was a niO‘’,t rudimentary 
measure requiring only a few documents to be stamped. A Stamp 
Act was passed by Maharaja Khanderao in 1869 combining in one 
code both thc‘ general revenue and court fee stamps. Schedule 1 laid 
down the scale of stamps for documents and Schedule If laid down 
the scah^ of starn[)H to b(‘ paid as court fee on plaints, ap])eals*etc. In 
no transaclions relating to projierty or commerce, wai it obligatory on 
a person to use a stamped document. Should any parson find it neces- 
sary to 11 ^e a document in evidence in a law court, which in the first 
in*itance he was at liberty to stamp, he was compelled to affix an extra 
stamp of three times the original value. The few tran^’actions liable 
to be recorded on stamped documents were mainly deeds transferring 
property, and transactions regarding the borrowing or lending of money. 
The rates were v(‘ry high. For deeds of gift and inheritance the duty 
was 5 per cent, and upwards ; if the property was worth one lakh the 
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Stamp required was worth Rs. 6,000, «,nd an additional lls. 6,000, for 
every further lakh or a part of a lakh. For sale of immovable pro- 
perty the stamp was 5 per cent, on the value of ^^he property. For all 
.plaints and appeals brought before the courts the stamp duty ranged 
from 5 to 6J percent, and no maximum amount was fixed. There 
were no fees for complaints regarding non-cognizable offences or on 
summonses and notices, warrants and proclg,mations. Vakils were 
Charged 20 per cent, on the amount of the fees *they were allowed 
to take according to rates fixed. 

The Stamp Law was amended t(^ some extent from time to time, 
but it required to be thoroughly overhauled 

Stamp Act. recasted. Under the orders of H. H. the 

Maharaja Sayajirao ITT, a draft on the model of similar enactment 
in British India was framed. This draft related only to the general 
revenue stamp matters, and it was intended to frame a separate Court 
Fees Act. The new Stamp Act was sanctioned in 1885-86, but its 
operation was Keld in abeyance till rules for the working of itS provi- 
sions had been framed, and stamj)8 prepared of proper value, colour, 
and form as required under the Act. This was done in 1888-89, and 
the new Stamp Act was then put into force. iVl' first, the object of the 
measure was not jiroperly understood by the people in som«»^aces and 
as a protest against it, business was suspended in the Baroda city and 
some places in the Baroda and Kadi districts, on the 22nd July 1889. 
There was, however, no serious outbreak of violence or crime, and 
the strike, which lasted for 13 days, ended when the provisions of 
the new Act were understood by the people. Subsequently the Stamp 
Act of 1885 was r.ivisei ani a new one passed which came into 
force from fiSrd June 1908. 

In the beginning court fees were recieived in cash upto the passing 
of the Act of Samvat*! 925 when the practice of recovering it in stamps 
was introduced. At first there were no separate court fee stamps. 
The general revenue stamps were superscribed with the words 

_ “ (jourt fee ” and were used for the purpose. 

Court Feet Act. w x 

1 ne provisions relating to court fees were se- 
parated from the general Stamp Act and a regular Court Fees Act for 
the State was framed in 1896, and came into force from the 2nd March 
1896. The court fee on suits was revised and to sOlne extent reduced.^ 
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For instance that on a suit fo^one lakh* of rupees was reduced from 
Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 2,200 and the maximum on a suit for Rs. 2,40,000 and 
over was fixed at Rs. 3,000. The Court Fees Act of 1896 was revised 
in the light of twelve years’ experience and a new Act was passed in 
1909. 


Adminittration. 


It was not the old Stamp Law alone that was defective ; the 
administration of the old stamp departmept 
was so bad that great confusion and loss of 
revenue resulted. During Sir T. Madhavrao’s administration, endea- 
vours were made for the first time to introduce order in the 
working of the department. It was discovered that a sum of more 
than half a lakh had been embezzled ; stamped papers to the value of 
over five lakhs appeared to have been issued , but remained unaccounted 
for. In 1876-77* the Minister wrote : — “ Many sources of confusion 
and fraud have been cleared away. Stock was taken, defalcations were 
brought to light and punished so far as possible ; a proper system of 
accounts was introduced ; the establishment was reorganized and was 
placed under an honest superintendent.” Regular inspections are 
now made, and close supervision is exercised, both by the Account and 
Revenue Departments^ ; and any defect is quickly noticed and as 
speedil/^ may be rectified. The Stamp Office is necessarily under a 
dual control and supervision. The Accountant-General, as being in 
charge of the State finances, controls the issue of stamps, and audits 
the accounts ; and the Sar Suba, as the Chief Revenue Officer, super- 
vises the arrangements made for the sale of stamps, and the working 
of the Stamp Act, generally. 


The revenue from the sale of stamps in 1876-77 was tRs. 2,06,410. 

In 1880-81 the total receipts were Rs. 2,26,553, 

Revenue «.dExp«.diture. department was 

Rs. 14,876. In 1885-86 the revenue was Rs. 3,34,755 and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 17,251. 

Since then the revenue as well as expenditure have steadily risen 
as will be seen from the following table : — 


*Baioda Administration Report, 1876-77, paia. 444. 
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Year. 


Expenditure. 


Rs. 


190O-06 

4,71,420 

20,881 

1906-07 

4,41,848 

28,201 

1907-0S .. .. 

4,86,258 

28,001 

1908-09 

6,65,611 

34,361 

1909-10 

6,48,168 

26,296 

1910-11 

5,50,636 

' 35,112 

1911-12 

6,04,723 

42,030 

1912-13 

5,94,974 

2>,687 

1913-14 

6,66,144 

60,514 

1914-15 

•6,30,389 

43,292 

1915-16 

6,08,891 

43,348 

191^1-17 

7,02,720 

38,949 

1917-18 

7,10,773 

47,400 

1918-19 

8,37,604 

62,409 

1919-20 

9,06,358 

90.633 

1920-21 .. 

9,46,879 

83,848 

1921-22 

10,01,250 

95,879 


Occasional large increases in expenditure are due to the purchase 
of fresh supplies of stamps. 

The sources of stamp revenue are indicated by the following 
figures for the years 1918-19, 1919-20 and 192i)-21 : — 


Sources of U(? venue. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 



1920 21. 

Sale of Court Fee Stamps . . 

Sale of Documentary Stamps 
Special levies 

Miscellaneous receipts 

Rs. 

3,68 440 
4,39,194 
9,678 
20, *492 

Rs. 

4,18,236 

4,68,637 

8,006 

10,479 

Rs. 

4,86,410 

4.42,531 

8,574 

9,364 

Total . . 

. 8,37, fK)4 

9,05,358 

I 9,16,879 


T 


9. DEVASTHAN B|(,ANCH. 


' Qatsification of 
Devasthant. 


Temples and other charitable or religious institutions in the State 
are either managed and maintained directly 
by Government ; or are public institutions, 
sarvajanik sansthasy under private manage- 
ment, but receiving aid from the State in the form of harkhali, alienated 
lands, inami villages, or cash; or are public institutions receiving no 
aid from the State in any form. Of these Government is obviously 
most directly concerned with the first two. 
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Those managed and maintained directly by Government are the 
khangi devasthans and karkhanas founded 
Khan^i of old by the ruling princes or their relatives. 

Most of these are situated in Baroda City, 
and some at Benares, Chandod, and elsewhere. Nineteen in 
number, they include two important charitable institutions in the 
city of Baroda the,Kedareshwar Khichari and the Gyanni Karkhanas, 
alms houses for helpless Hindus and Mahomedans ; others in the City 
ar^the Vithal Mandir near Mandvi, Tarkeshwar Mandir on the northern 
bank of the Sur Sagar, the temple of Becl^raji, near the Public Park, 
the temple of Khanderao, the family deity of the Gaekwads, and the 
Chhatris, erected m memory of past members of the Royal family. 
Some of these temples arc visited by multitudes of people on Ekadashi, 
Mahashivaratra, Dasara and other holidays. They were in the 
guardianship of the Khangi Department until 19(M, in which 
year their management was transferred, first to tlie Settlement 
Department and afterwards to the Devasthan Branch of the Revenue 
Department. 

In addition to these khangi demsthans and karkhanas, there 
^ are 28 institutions under direct State 

di!Srt''swe'S“ge^nt' Management.. These were cared for by the 
Settlement Dey)artment until 1904 when the 
management of all was transferred to the Revenm*, Department. 
Particularly worthy of mention are the ancient temple of Kalika Mata 
in the walls of the famous Hira gate at Dabhoi, the celebrated temj)]e 
of Bechraji Mata in the Chanasma 7wdvtl of the Kadi distric.t, that of 
Somnath at Prabhas, and of Maihavraiji at Praclii, i»i Kathiawad, that 
of Nagnath at Anireli, and the world-famous temph*s of Ranchhedraiji 
and other deities at Beyt Sa^ikhoddhar near D^varka. 


Of these institutions 47 in all, 8 have got villages in inam for 
their maintenance. Managers are ay) point 
ed to look aft, or them under the supervision 
of the rivspective Vahivatdars and Subas. 
In 1883 an official was sy)eeially a])fH)inted to examine the accounts of 
these devasthans in the Kadi district. The accounts are now audited 
by the Assistant Accountant-General, Tapasni Branch. 
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Some mention deserves to be^ade of the Kedareshwar Khichari 
and Gyarmi Karkhanas referred to above. 
«nd*^Gyan^"KaS^” khichari distrfbuted in these institu- 

tions was at one time regulated by no princi- 
ples of any kind, and the charity was very loosely extended to all 
who asked for it In 1893-94*non-transferable passes were given to the 
deserving poor, and ten years later these paSses were revir.ed after de - 
tailed in |uiry into the circumstances of the holders. The expenditure 
is now regulated by certain rules, framed in accordance with modern 
princifiles of discriminating chaiiity whitdi were sanctioned by the 
Iluzur in June 1909. Under these rules a committee Vonsisting of 
one odicia! and two non-official members, was appointed to revise the 
])asses after (mi]uiry into the (;ircumstances of (iach holder. The number 
of passes granted at the revision made in 1909-10 came to 971 ; in 
1921-22 the number was 280. The expenditure, which at one time 
amounted to over two laths of rupees annually, has now been 
rediKied to about Ks. 23,000. * 

The total expenditure of all these institutions under direct State 
management was, in 1909-10, Its. 90,014 

Their property ani v(‘ar»192l-22, Rs. 8(),5()3. The 

expenditure. 

property, movable as well as immovable, 
owned by thes<‘ institutions was worth Rs.17,1 1,256, in the year 1909-10, 
and Us. 17,90,107 in 1921-22. 


The expenses incurred on the various materials of worship, reli- 
gious processions, distribution of alms, and 

Creation of Devasthan other items could not all bo considered 

funds and tiieir objects. 

to be of a substantially useful nature, and with 
the Jidvance in ideas of religious and social reforms, and of altered cir- 
cumstances, useless and foolish exptnditiire had to be stopped. The 
amount thus saved is utilized in more profitable charity, such as in the 
maintenance of or[)hans, or tlie relief of the sick. The total budget 
of all the religious institutions was Ks. 1,23,508, and out of the 
surplus balances, three funds were created in 1909-10 : (1) the Uepair 
Fund, (2) the Reserve Fund, and (3) the General Fund. The Repair 
Fund consists of fixed amounts assigned for repairs to each building, 
and amounts to Rs. 11,172 per year. The Reserve Fund was formed 
by means of fixed sums contributed by these institutions amounting 
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’ “to Rs. 5,580 every year. It stands in the name of the SarSuba 
U {Devasthan Adhikari) and is meant to meet unforeseen expenses. The 
balance of this Fund at the end of the year 1921-22 was Rs. 2,61,020-7-6. 
The General Fund is made up of the savings from the incomes of the 
State-managed devasthans which amount to about Rs. 12,000 per year. 
This fund also stands in the Devasthan Adhikari" s name and is intended 
^ for religious and charitable objects of public utility, irrespective of 
chste distinction, such as the establishment of schools for imparting 
religiouU instruction, and for the maintenance of the helpless and the 
maimed. From it Rs. 2,450 are givenannually tcywards the maintenance 
of the orphanage at Amreli, and Rs. 9,000 towards the maintenance 
' of dispensaries in the Kadi district. The balance of the Fund amounted 
to Rs. 12,000 at the end of the year 1921-22, inclusive of the invest- 
ments made in the Bank of Baroda, Ltd., and in Government of 
India Promisory Notes. 


There ^re about 4,500 sarvajanik sansthas^ public leligious and 


Sarvajanik Santthat. 


charitable institutions, such as devasthans 
pirasthans, masjids, or sadcmats in the 


State under private management but receiving aid from the State in 


Total number of 
Devasthans, Pira- 
sthans, etc. 

Total Income. 

,-4;477 j 

1 Rs. 

! 2,63,696 


the shape of cash allowances, 
barkhali lands or inami villa- 
ges. The marginal statement 
gives information for the year 
1921-1922. Most of these ins- 
titutions are temples dedicated 
to Shiva, Vishnu or to Shakti- 


Mata. 

c 

^ 'Bfefore the general supervision of these institutions was entrusted 
to the PSbvenue Department in 1904, the 
Settlement Department had a general charge 
of them. Instructions were issued at times by 
^ that department to the district officers concerned as to the manner in 
* which this supervision was to be exercised. In November 1891, the 
Settlement Commissioner framed rules for the keeping and examin- 
ing of the accounts, and the preparing of the lists of property of these 
‘ sarvajanik sahsthas* Under these rules, the institutions were to 
keep accounts of their income and expenditure, which the managers 
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were to produce for examination before the village punch, and the 
revenue officers authorised in that behalf, nanjply, the darogas, now 
called tajvijdars, the Vahivatdars and the Naeb Subas. Managers of all 
sanst/ias of which the annual income was over Rs. 5,000 were ordered 
to keep lists of their property, niovable as well as immovable, includ- 
ing ornaments, and clothes. In February 189^ however, those institu- 
tions whose yearly expenditure was thrice the aid given by Government 
or more, were exempted from the operations of the rules, and in July of 
the same year, institutions having an annual income of Rs. 50 and under 
were also exempted from keeping accbunts, and were required only to 
keep visit-books for remarks to be made by the village 'punch, the 
Darogas, and visiting officers. Certificates were given by the punch 
and by the visiting officers to the effect that the services were properly 
performed and only on receipt of such certificates could the treasury 
officer, make payments of the fixed nemnuk, cash allowance, to the 
managers. • 

As these arrangements were found to be inadequate Government 
thought it necessary to pass two Acts called 
Present regulations. «« Sarmjanik Sap^stha Nihandha ’’ and 

the Dharmadaya-Sarvajanik Milkat Nibandha*\ Acts VI and VIII 
of Sam vat 1961, and further subsidiary rules under the former in the 
year 1904-05. The object of the Sarvajanik Sanstha Nibandhy as 
stated in the preamble is to ensure that Government in the exercise of 
its duty of supervision over all public institutions, may be placed in a 
position to see that the management is conducted in such a way as to 
be useful to the public in accordance with the object with which they 
were founded. ** There was hitherto no systematic supervision,” to 
quote the words of the late Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E., “ over these insti- 
tutions, and no way ^o prevent abuses, Except a provision in the Civil 
Procedure Code which was virtually a dead letter. Similarly, in respect 
of charitable institutions, there was no Official Assignee or Administra- 
tor-General in matters of public trusts, who could control the different 
funds and endowments and manage them on uniform lines. The two 
enactments above referred to have been designed to supply these wants 
and to secure an efficient management of public charitable trusts and 
religious endowments, in conformity with the wishes of their 
beneficent donors.” 
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“ It is necessary to add that in respect to religious institutions, 
His Highness’s Government have thought it desirable to proceed very 
cautiously. By the Act, referred to in the preceding paragraph, the 
Government do not assume any powers of supervision over all religious 
institutions, but only ovct those which receive donations from the State. 
In the case of the/'.e institutions the State requires accounts of pioperty 
and income an 1 ex|){>>u'li^uire to be kept and all serious abuses disclosed 
are to be rehirred to tlw‘ Civil Court for enquiry and orders. It is also 
provided that any of these institutions objecting to the control of the 
State, cap free itself from tlK supervisj.on of the Government by 
surrendering the donat ion it receives. With regard to all other religious 
institutions. th(‘ Sthte reserves the power of exercising some su])ervi- 
sion, only on tlie, appdeation of persons belonging to the community 
concerned, or on the disclosure of grave abuses. There was a strong 
expression of ])ul)li(* f<‘eling when it was understood that the Bill was 
under con uderatlon, but the very limited j)owers assumed by the State 
in th(‘ Act as it was fiuiilly j)assed and also the very considerate manner 
in which th(‘ Acd has be(*n worked, have had the effect of allaying need- 
less alarms.” 

Institutions having an annual income of more than Ks. 200 are now 
obliged to submit tlndr budgets for sanedion to the authorities of the 
DeAiasth'in I) q) irl.tic*nC Such institutions numbered 170, and the 
managers of 12d of th(‘Sf‘ had j)roduced their budgets uj)to the end of 
1909-10. M'asiir 's wen* atlopted through the BarMali T)e])artment 
to obtain bu Igcts for the rest and now there are 140 institutions 
which have raibmitted their budgets. 

The Sirrajav'ik S inslhff Nlhindha is worked by the Department 
with the utmost can' and tact. • The worshipping public and most 
of the tem])le man*ig<*rs soon came to understand the benevolent 
int(*mfcion''> of Government * and the few interested managers who were 
somewhat rec/ilcitrant in th(‘, beginning are now re(‘onciled. Govern- 
ment supervisio?i ('Tr.iinv, the proper disposal of ])roperties and incomes 
in the m inner de dr(»d bv the donors and by the communities concerned, 
and prevents abuses. His Higlmess’s Government are strongly of 
opinion that State inti^rbirence, to the extent indicated above, is 
entirely essential. 



EXAMINATION OP PUJARIS, PURANIKS, ETC. J7l 

When the Sarvajanik Sanstha Act was passed, the post of Sarvaja- 

nik Sanstha Tapasr^ Kamdar, that is, the Sup- 
* erintendent of Public Institutions was created . 

It was his duty to travel throughout the State 
to inspect and to supervise ^the work of those religious and charitable 
institutions which come within the scope outlie Act. The orders passed 
on the Report of the Deceiitralization Cornnllssion in 1910, did away 
with the post, and the duties discharged by him are now entrusted to 
the Subas. 

• • 

Mention may be made here of the Rules passed in 1915 concerning 

examinations of Pvjfiris and Puraniks of 
Examinat^n^^of^Pujaris, tf.ni})les. In form(‘r times, the Pujaris and 

Puraniks were men of some learning who used 
to exercise a healthy influence over the minds of the peo])le, through 
their U})right conduct, and through the religious and moral instruction 
they used to impart. With but few exceptions, they have degenerated 
into a class of illiterate persons exercising their fun(*tions, without 
intelligence and without sympathy. With the object of improving 
the mental and moral status of these inenaHis Highness ordered a set 
of Rulers to be framed, requiring the Pujaris and Puraniks to submit 
themselves to regular examinations, holding out certain advantages 
to those who pass. The subjec.ts prescribed are Sanskrit literature, 
essay writing in Hindi, and religious hymns and rituals, a knowledge 
of which would enalfle those individuals to discharge their duties more 
or less efficiently. The Bill was first ])ublished in 1913 and, after two 
revisions in tlie light of public opinion, finally became law on the 30th 
December 1915. The Act evoked a storm of opposit.ion amongst the 
Brahmans, for one of its motd. important provisioniS was that any Hindu, 
irrespective of c^ste, could become a qualified Purohit ; nor did the 
non-Brahman Gujaratis at first receive the Act with much (uithusiasm. 
It is now winning greater approval. In a Hindu State, wheue the rulers 
and the ruled are of one religion, the question of Government 
interference in religious matters can be discussed from a platform 
which has no parallel in British India. The Act being an 
important one, the following extra(!t from the Stat(‘ Administration 
Report of 1915-16, which explains its main provisions may be 
found interesting : — 
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“ As the preamble states, the object of this Act is to have properly 
qualified Purohits fot the ©performance of religious rites and able to 
expound their true significance, so that the Yajamans may feel satis- 
fied that their spiritual interest is safeguarded. In order to carry out 
this object, the Act provides for the grant of letters of authority to 
act as duly qualified Puroh'ts to persons who may have passed the 
Hindu Purohits’ examination, who may have passed in Yajnik subjects 
or in any standard of the Dharmashastra of the SharamnMas Dakshina 
examination, or who may be specially considered fit by Government* 
Any Purohit n6t so authorized, officiating at any rSigious rites as defined 
in the Act, is liable to be prosecuted and tried before a Magistrate 
specially empowered by Government, and sentenced to a fine not exceed- 
ing twenty-five rupees. Several important exceptions have been 
provided for in order to facilitate the working of the Act. The first 
exception is in favour of unqualified Purohits over twelve years of 
age at the d«.te of the commencement of the Act. The second allows 
unqualified Purohits who are not residents of the State and who may be 
accompanying outsiders, to officiate for them ])rovided that their stay 
does not exceed one month. The third permits an unqualified Purohit 
to officiate in a place where no qiiilifi » l Purohit who can by custom 
officiate for a particular community, is available in the locality or 
within a certain radius, or where owing to a simultaneous performance 
of a number of ceremonies there is not a sufficient number of qualified 
Purohits. The fourth relates to the performance of funeral obsequies 
or any other religious rite that may be specially expected by Govern- 
ment. The last is in favour of a person who for any special reason 
may be specially exempted from the provisions of this Act by Govern- 
ment. The period allowed by the Act to persons who are desirous of 
carrying on the profession of the'Purohit for qualifying themselves is 
6 years from the date of its publication. This provision is expected 
to give sufficient time to the younger generation to acquire the neces- 
sary qualifications. Another important feature of the Act is that any 
Hindu may qualify himself as a Purohit irrespective of his caste. But 
it does not follow that Yajamans will have to employ Purohits of any 
other caste than the one which ordinarily provides Purohits to them. 
The Act ends with an important safeguard that the legality of any 
ceremony will not be affected because of its having been performed by 
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an unauthorized Puroliit. The kct will apply only to that part of the 

State io which Government may declare it to apply 6y a notification 
in the Adnya Patrika or to a particular corntnunity. The result of this 
measure will be watched with interest.” 

10. PALYA P^LAK (COURT OF WARDS). 

Before the year 1904-05, there wer^sojpe wards whose affairs 
were managed by the Khangi Department 
History before 1904^. because they were connected with the ruling 

family; some minor Sardars wer^ under the supervision of the Military 
Department ; some minor assamdars, darakhdars and vatandars 
holding nemnuks or immi villages had tlieir^states looked after by 
the Settlement Department ; and there were also some whose affairs 
were managed bv the Revenue Officers of the districts in which their 
estates were situated. The Age of Majority, and Wards and Guardians 
Act was passed in 1898 to guide the Revenue Department in its control 
over the affairs of Wards ; rules governing the care of minors under the 
Militlry Department had been in existence since 1893. These required 
the preparation of annual budgets for each estate, and forbade any 
extraordinary expenditure without the previous sanction of the Depart- 
ment. Lists of property, accounts and records, were to be kept on 
authorised lines. To assist the Department in the management of the 
estates an advisory committee of five Sardars was appointed. In 1899, 
the wards under the control of the Settlement Department were 
transferred to the Military Department and new rules were framed. 
As these new rules did not provide for the advisory committee, it 
ceased to exist, and the whole management was done directly by the 
Departijient. 

In the year 1904-05 steps were taken to render the system of admi- 

• nistration of the wards’ estates uniform by 

History after 1904*^05. placing them all under the supervision of one 

officer, as is done in British territory. The Palya Palak Adhikari was 
accordingly appointed and took over the wards from the Khangi, 
Military and Settlement Departments and from the district officers 
of the Revenue Department. All told, there were 42 wards at the 
commencement, and in the absence of bye-laws to be framed under 
section 66 of the Nibandh the same rules as were framed in 1899 for 
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the Military and Settlement Departments, guided the Palya Palak 
Adhikari, till 1st March 1906 when such bye-laws were framed and 
approved. The post of tk.e separate officer as Palya Palak Adhikari 
has since been abolished, and the Sar Suba himself now exercises that 
authority. 


Under the law regarding wards, the Palya Palak Adhikari (Court 
tof Wards) is authorized to assume control 
Wards estates of minors, and of those who 

are physically or mentally unable to manage 
them for th vuselvos, when the estate?; are valued at Us. 1,500 or more* 
A sum upto 3 per cent, on the income is charged for cost of supervision; 
and the estates are managed, and tlieir general well-being is looked after, 
by Government as long as the disability lasts. Every effort is made, 
under the supervision of responsible Government officers, to rec^over, 
and to pay off debts, to control expenditure, and generally to manage 
the estate ec oriomic.ally as possible. Formerly some sar(lar, inamdar 
and vatandar families habitually lived beyond their means, and fConti- 
nued to borrow as long as men could be found to lend. Now their 
circumstances have consid(‘Tably improved under the fostering care of . 
Government acting as guaVdian during minority. 


The education and the proper training *of the minors is as onerous 
a task as the management of their estates, 
Educaticn. Government pays a great deal of atten- 

tion to this matter. A wards’ boarding house was started in the 
Baroda City for this pur])ose at the end of the year 1907-08 for the 
benefit of those wards whose education was neglected owing to lack 
of immediate supervision. There were 6 inmates in the begiAning but 
subsequently the number rose t(\ 15. Some boys were sent to the 
Girassia College at Gondal and at the close of the jear 1909-10 there 
were 11 boys. Care was taken in this boarding house to study the wants 
of the boys and to make the institution useful and inviting. The 
physical, moral, intellectual and to a certain extent the religious 
education of the wards was also attended to ; but owing to a fall in 
the number of wards, the boarding house could not continue to exist 
economically and had to be closed. The wards are now sent to the 
ordinary schools. 
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The Decentralizatioji CommissiSn of 19 JO-11 considered, .along 
with other questions, whether it was advisable 

Change under Decentra- Suba to loUk to all the executive 

iization arrangementt. 

details of management hims(;]f, and, on its 
recommendation, it wa*; orJerv'>d that he should ('.X(‘re,isi‘> general suj)er- 
vision only, and that the Subati should look to the executive details. 
Accordingly the Subas are now tie guarditins of wards in their 
districts. The number of wards at the end of the year 1921-22 was 
66. The total value of the property manag<'d - amounted to 

Rs. 24,84,860-9-5 and the annual iyconie to Rs. 1,79,214-4-5. 

• • 

The following table gives the figures j)e.r district in the same 
year : — 


District. 

Number of 

'Cofal x aliio ()! 

Anmial income. 


Ward,^. 

r»r()|). Hy. 




Hs, a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

City • • • • • 

27 

9.f>8l',S 8 r» 

7f),:if() 7 9 

Bi«roda . . ^ 

17 

b,(io,!);.7 ii 4 

;bS,509 0 b 

\av«»aii 

12 

bo.irm 14 9 

:b7J.9 4 9 

Kadi 

9 

c,r>u.j;!/o :? 11 

1 58,4 7 7 

Amndi . . 

1 

0 0 ;bHK) If) lt| 

Total 

(«i 

2'%Ki,K(S; 9 r> 

4 6 



CHAPTER IX. 


Development Departments. 

Agriculture, Commerce, Co-operative Societies, Railways and 
Pofests come under the head of Industries and form the Development 
Departments of the State. The^ first which is under a Director of Agri- 
culture, the second which is under a Director of Commerce and Indus- 
tries, the third which is under a Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 
the tourth, Railways, which is under a Manager and Engineer-in-Chief 
for Railways have been dealt with in the chapters on Agriculture and 
Trade and Manufactures in the first volume of this Gazetteer. The 
fifth which is really a part of the Revenue Department, but is now 
looked upon as a separate department under a Conservator of Forests 
is dealt with in this chapter. 

FORESTS. 


Prior to the year 1877, from which dates the institution of a regular 
Forest Department in the State, the j ungle-clad 
P«ft History. areas were worked on the 'ijara' or contract 

system. This led to very heavy and irregular fellings of trees, as the 
ijardar or farmer selected for removal the best of the trees as suited 
his requirements or purposes. Subsequently, from 1877 to 1884, the 
Forest Department was put in charge of Sub- Assistant Conservators 
of Forests whose services were borrowed from the Bcmbay Forest 
Department. Then followed a period of six years upto 1890, when 
the Department was under the management of the Naeb Subas of 
the Revenue Department. During these years, in place of the ijara 
system exploitations were permitted to contractors on the permit 
system by which they could remove whatever kind and size of 
trees they liked on payment of a fixed fee per khandij. The depletion 
and serious damage to forests was thus aggravated, protection 
against thefts and mischiefs was nominal, and fire-conservancy was 
an unknown factor. In 1894, Mr. E. E. Fernandez of the Indian Forest 
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.Service, was entrusted with the adTiinistration of the forests, when^ 
some important improvements, especially as regards the constitution 
and settlement of forest areas, and the preparation and publication of a 
Forest Act and a. set of rules were effected. On the reversion of 
this officer to British Service, the management of the forests as Conser- 
vator devolved on‘ Mr. G. K. Mediwalla, who had been trained at 
State exjiense in Forestry at Cooper’s Hill College in England. On 
the premature death of this gentleman in 190®, there was again 
an interregnum during which the Subas took over the Department 
until the arrival of the jiresent Conservator in 1913. 


The staff of the Department consists of a Conservato? and two 
Assistant Conservators, .the laHer trained 
The Staff. Dehra Dun, with a suitable staff of 

Rangers, Deputy Rangers, and Foresters together with a large protec- 
tive establishment for each distiict. 

The forests which are to be permanently maintained as^snch are 
^ entitled ‘ Reserved ’ forests, and the rest 

Reserved Forests. called ‘ Unreserved ’ forests. 

The intermediate class of ‘ Protected ’ forests is not recognised 
in Baroda, so that the whole of the non-res^frved area is left open to 
such cultivation as is possible. 

The area of Reserved Forests, on the 31st of July 1921, was 690,052 
bifjhas, or about 632 square miles. Navsari 
stands first with an area of 601,573 highas or 
552 square miles, followed by Amreli and Baroda with areas of 76,060 
and 12,419 highas respectively. Kadi has no forests w’^orthy of the 
name, but a small beginning has recently been made in the lands 
on the banks of the Vatrak, Meswo, and Khari rivers in the Dehgam 
mahal and Atarsumba peta-mahal, 

1. NAVSARI DISTRICT. 

The Navsari forests, which are of the mixed deciduous type, drop- 
ping their foliage during the hot weather 
Navsari Forests. months, are situated in the Songadh, Mahuva 

and Vyara talukas, and in the Uniarpada and Vankal tappa of the Man- 
grol taluka. The total area constituted as reserved forests is 601,573 
highas equivalent to 522*4 square miles, or 28*8 per cent, of t' e 


Navsari Forests. 
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^territorial area of the district. For adminfetrative purposes the areas, 
are, distributed as under over 6 Eanges : — 


Taluka. 

Range. 

Forest area in bighas. 

Songadh 

1 



VVyara 

72,264 

Vyara . . . . . 

J 


Vyara . . 

>Mahuva 

34,919 

Mahhva 

J 


Songadh ^ . . 

^>adadwel . r 

78,180 


V Songadh 

133,300 

Vytira . . . . ^ 

J Vajpur 

166,986 

xMangrol (Vankal tappa) . . 

1 Vankal 

115,922 

Umarpada petaniahal 

J 



Oemarcfttioii of 
boundaries. 


The forest boundaries are demarcated by mounds of earth ’or of 

stone, usually the former, upoil which are set 
wooden posts bearing the serial nunAers, one 

for each village. Frequently the usual field 
boundary marks serve also to define the forest boundaries and 
are maintained in good rejmir by the owners of Survey numbers 
in accordance with the rules of the Land Revenue Code. 


All the forests have now been legally settled. They are declared 
to be free from all rights and privileges 

l^al settlment : except rights of way created by the roads 

rights, pnvileget and . . . i i. v .1 1-1 

concessions. and cart-tracks which pass through them. 

Very liberal concessions are, however, allowed 

to the hill tribes, the kalipamj, who live on the outskirts, for the 

collection and removal of minor forest produce for sale, for grazing 

their animals on nominal paj^ment; and for obtaining timber for 

domestic use, under a special Act, the Chhajparia Kat Niyam, In 

return for these concessions the villagers are required to help in the 

protection of forests against fires ; though, for burning protective 

fire lines, they are paid a small cash remuneration. 

It was at one time intended to have the forests surveyed 
topo^aphically on the large scale of 4 inches 
Forest maps. . to a mile, to facilitate the preparation of 
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working plans; but the idea had #o be given up owing to the high cost 
involved. Instead, the existing inch scale Survey of India topograp- 
hical maps have been photographically enlarged to a 4 inch scale. 
These serve the required purpose of showing the blocks and coupes 
according to which the areas are now under treatment. 

* 

The forests are situated mostly on low hills of trappean foimation 
which form off-shoots from the Saihadri ^and the Satpuda range of 
mountains to the south and north of the Tapti river respectively. 
The geology of the hills as to minerals, fossils, etc. is quite uninterest- 
ing, the trap and ba.|^lt rocks Jiffording only good building stone 
and road metal, while kankar nodules for chunam are to be found in 
several places. The Tapti, in which its tributary the Nesu falls at 
Limbachoti, is the most important river with a perennial flow. It 
passes through 40 miles of forests between Vajpur and Songadh 
jungles and is utilized for floating down vast quantities of bamboos 
tied up into rafts and some timber down the stream towards Mandvi 
and Kadod. The rainfall in the forest tracts ranges from 27 to 87 
inches, and the climate generally is very malarious and relaxing 
especially during the cold season from October to February. 

The forests are densely grown and crfntain much teak, Tectona 
grandis, together with the more valuable 

Different kinds of kinds of jungle- wood timber species of 

vftliiaDle timDer— yieldinj^ 

trees. sisam, Dalbergia latifolia, tanach, Ougenia 

dalbergiodes, sadada, Terminalia tomentosa, 
khair, Acacia catechu, haladwan, Adina cordifolia, heo, Pterocarpus 
marsupium, kalamh, Stephegyne parviflora, and kanti. Acacia 
ierruginea. Bamboos of the marketable species known as vans, 
Dendrocftlamus strictus, are to be found very abundantly in the forests 
of Vajpur and Umarpada andless^o elsewhere. They form an im- 
portant item of forest revenue, which, in exceptional times, during 
the War when the demand was enormous, realised as much as 
Rs. 93,650. Normally the annual receipts from this source are 
Rs. 45,485 derived by sales on permits at Rs. 2 per cent. This variety 
of bamboo is used for roofing and house building, and for the manu- 
facture of baskets, and mats. The weaving of these articles is confined 
to a particular caste known as Kotwalias, who enjoy the concession 
of taking ripe bamboos on payment of an annual fee of Rs. 4 per head. 
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Another kind of bamboo with lafge hollow stems rising to a height 
of 40 to 60 feet, and with spiked branches, called bamboo, Bambusa 
vulgaris, is also to be found, more especially in the southern ranges of 
Mahuva and Sadadwel bordering the Dangs. This species seeded 
gregariously in the year 1911 all over India, after which the culms, 
stems, died down ; a new crop, grown from the seeds, has now taken 
its place. The seeding is# said to occur but once in 60 years. The 
jungle folk eat the seeis as a substitute for grain. 

Of the minor forest products the more important are lac (sealing 
wax), and* the leaves of apta and timru, 
Mitcellam^s^n^or which are used as cigarette wrappers and 
• platters. Mowra flowers are used for distilling 
country liquor and mowra seeds for the extraction of an oil which, 
when fresh, is used for culinary purposes, and also for manufacture of 
soap. The propagation of lac on khakhar^ Butea frondosa, trees, an 
idea introduced by His Highness from his observations while on a shikar 
excursion lo the Rewah State, has been very vigorously kept up in 
the past five years. The receij)ts derived from the two annual crops 
ranged fromRs. 465 to Rs. 14,240 during the War, the maximum 
price obtained having beep Rs. 33 per maund of 40 shers (lbs.) The 
manufacture of Catechu or kath by boiling chips of khair wood con- 
taining whitish streaks of calcareous matter is now rarely practised 
and is generally prohibited in forests owing to the scarcity of this 
species, and its far greater value as timber. 

The forests have suffered much in the past owing to reckless and 
unsystematic fellings, so that sound well 
wploitotiws grown trees of larger dimensions, which must 
have been of common occurrence Sriginally, 
are now only rarely found. Eftorts at systematic exploitations date 
from the year 1905-06, but since the year 1913-14 Aew working plans 
have been framed and are being strictly applied. They are devised 
on the coppice system, with a heavy reservation of standards upto 23 
trees per higha, or 40 trees per acre, where available, with a rotation 
of 40 yearQ. The object aimed at is the production of small timber 
from coppice shoots and larger timber from the standards that are 
reserved against fellings in the first rotation. The standards, moreover, 
serve the very valuable purpose of providing shade and shelter to the 
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young growth, the protection of Ae soil against the sun and against 
erosion during rains ; and they secure the reproduction of seedlings 
from the seeds they themselves shed on th« ground. 

Under the rules not more than 10 coupes can be closed against 
grazing at a time, leaving 30 coupes in each 

Forest closure for re- block, equivalent to about three-fourths of 
generation facilities pro- . i. 

vifle4 for cattle grazing, the total area, always available for grazing. 

which is ample. The grazing fees charged 

are 6 annas per head for the cattle of the local peasantry, and 9 annas 

per head for cattle belonging to ralaris from foreign territory. In 1912- 

13 the grazing revenue was Rs. 13,314 while in 1918-19 and 1921-22 

it has run to Rs. 14,695 and Rs. 16,829 respectively for the Navsari 

forests. 

In famine years, from the Navsari forests quantities of fodder are 
exported ; and they afford grazing for thousands of starving cattle. In 
1918-19, wh^n the monsoon failed to bring rain to the Barodh and Kadi 
districls, these forests yielded the unprecedentedly high quantity of 
one crore, or 10 millions, of lbs. of hay for cattle relief in the affected 
districts ; and the Vajpur jungles north of the Tapti, afforded grazing 
to 17,000 heads of their cattle. The grass was collected through a con- 
tractor, at whose disposal were put all the resources of the Forest 
Department. It would otherwise have been impracticable for him to 
have found labour and carts in sufficient quantities to cope with so 
enormous a task. The price paid free on railway was Rs. 14-8-0 per 
1,000 lbs. The railway freight came to about Rs. 5 per 1,000 lbs. for 
stations in the Baroda district, and Rs. 6 per 1,000 lbs. for stations in 
Kadi. 4 railway truck holds, on the average, 6,000 lbs. of hand- 
pressed bales of hay. 

As a provisicm against future fodder famine, it has been arranged 
that 25 lakhs of lbs, of grass shall be stored annually in years of good 
rainfall, at Songadh and Vyara, A low level bridge across the Tapti 
suitable for fair weather traffic would also prove a work of great 
utility in opening up the forests of Vajpur. A special forest branch 
of the Public Works Department has done much in recent years to 
open up the forests in the Navsari district by the construction of 46 
miles of fair weather easy gradient roads. 
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The Engineering Department hAs erected 7 forest rest-houses for 
officers and 45 forest post and depot 
Forest buildings and buildings, at a total outlay of Rs. 1,72,068, 
Shikar bungalows. while a large forest hutchery building has been 
erected at Songadh for the accommodation 
of three Range Eorest offices and the office*of the Assistant Conservator 
of Forests, Songadh division, and an auction hall. Shikar bungalows 
for Their Highnesses have been constructed at Amkhuti, and at Sadad- 
wel, the former on the Tapti river in the midst of Songadh and Vajpur 
jungles, and the latter in the vicinity of the dense forests of Medha. 

The following table gives information concerning the financial 

* side of the work of the Forest Department 

Income «>dEsp«iaitare. Navsari 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

^ Suiplus. 

« 

Rs. 

Rs. 

• Rs. 

1914-15 

1,56,998 

39,087 

1,17,911 

1915-16 

1,63,327 

39,695 

1,23,632 

1916-17 

2,09,871 

41,703 

1,68,168 

1917-18 

2,94,913 

53,324 

2,41,589 

1918-19 

3,47,833 

47,044 

3,00,789 

1919-20 

V, 05,897 

48,989 

3,56,909 

1920-21 

3,40,296 

66,793 

2, 73, .503 

1921.22 

4,01,642 

67,374 

3,34,268 


2. AMRELI DISTRICT. 


The next forest of importance is in the Amreli district. In the 
year 1903-04 the area of reserved forest was 
Amreli Forests. 87,077 bighas. It was subsequently reduced 
to 76,060 bighas or nearly 70 square miles by freeing for cultivation 
the forest lands in the villages of Jaljivda, Dudhala, Gadia, (jhavand, 
Dalkhania, Govindpur, and Valadhar. 


The forests stretch over the Gir hills, in long, narrow strips, the 
greatest length being 25 miles, while the 

Situation and distribu- ^jjeadth ranges from 2 to 7 miles. The areas 
tion of forest areas. ^ 

are continuous for the most part, excepting 

for a few isolated blocks of small sizes in the outlying Kodinar mahal 
which is on the sea coast. The aggregate forest area of 70 square miles 
forms one-sixteenth part, or about 6 per cent., of the territorial area 
of the Amreli district. 
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Previous grass contracts 
and destructive grazing 
methods, leading to the 
ruin of tree-^rowth. 


Forest Trees. 


Before the year 1891, grass from the Gir Forests, which contain 
large pasture areas, used to be sold on the 
ijara^ contract, system. The ijardar levied 
whatever fees he liked, from Bharvad* 
Raban, Charan, Kathi and other graziers;; 
who committed great damage by lopping oft 
the branches and tops of growing trees to provide their animals with 
leaf fodder. The forests wei^e thus subjected to heavy mutilation and 
damage year after year which, in the great famine of 1900, was gravely 
accentuated by the largg herds of dattle brought from Okhamandal 
and Bejrt by the truculent Vaghers. 

Amongst the trees growing in these forests are : sarj (Tectona 
grandis) ; sissum (Dalbergia latifolia) ; heo 
(Pterocarpus marsupium) ; Tchair (Acacia 
Catechu) ; sadad (Terminalia tomentosa) ; hanti (Acacia ferruguina) ; 
haladwan (Adiua cordifolia) ; kalam (Stephegyne parviflora) ; shewan 
(Gmelin^b arborea) ; roen (Soymida febrifnga) ; dhaman (Grewia 
tiliaefolia) ; dhamoda (Anogeissus latifolia) ; timru (Dyosppos 
melanoxylon) ; ashintro (Bauhinia racemosa); and shimlo (Bombax 
malabaricum). Teak occurs only in the blockS of Shemardi, Ghatwad, 
Harmadia, Kantala, Bhania, Khadadhar, and Babapur, and does 
not grow to a size larger than 2 feet in girth. Trees of other kinds 
attain larger sizes, girthing upto 4 feet but owing to past mal-treatment 
they are stunted. In recent years seeds of teak and other valuable 
trees, imported from the Navsari forests have been dibbled under 
shelter, and some successful experiments with mowra and sandal 
trees, especially the former, have been made. 

Among the minor forest products that are collected and sold are 
the leaves of* asintra and temru used as 
Minor forest products, fQj cigarettes. The bark of aval 

plant (Cassia ariculata), mardasing or the screw-nut, amla, aritha 
and ghatbor fruits and pods of garmala are also gathered for tanning 
and medicinal purposes. 

The Gir forests afford capital grazing grounds and a large number 

^ , of cattle both from local areas and from a 

Grazing areas. 

distance resort to them. The following is 

the rate of fees : — 
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Live-stock. 

Local. 

Foreign. 


Rs. a, i'. 

Rs. a. p. 

Cows, oxen and oalves mm 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Buff aloes , . . . mm . . . . • . . 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

Horses, asses 

0 (> 0 

0 9 0 

Goats . . . . . . • 

0 4 0 

0 5 0 

Sheep . . . . ^ . 

0 1 G 

0 1 0 


Ghee, or clarified batter is an important item of export to Bombay 
while live-f;tock is also reared for sale. Tfie Gir cow and buffalo 
are famous for their size, handsome build and shai>e. 

Since 1915-16, the villagers have been relieved of the hardship 
of having to pay double grazing fee by the amalgamation of grazing 
both in forests and in revenue waste lands under one permit issued by 
the Forest Department. Formerly the right of grazing in revenue 
waste lalid was annually sold by aiiction. The purchaser having 
secured the right for a small sum, used to demand very heavy 
grazing fees, as much as Re. 1 per head of cattle, from the villagers, 
who had to pay nolem volens, as the way to the forests lay through 
such lands. 


A squatting charge of eight annas each is levied from all owners 
of cattle who tend and graze their own herds in the forests during the 
rainy season ; in return they are given free hutting materials. 


Next to the grazing fee realizations, grass cut and removed on 
contract from areas specially preserved 
Grass prmi^es or grazing for the purpose,^ known as 

grass heeds, is an important item of forest 
revenue. Several grass preserves or heeds are those of Sarshia 
7,700 62 ^/ 205 , Krangsa 3,300 highas, Hirawa 525 Pipalwa 1,200 

Inghas, Gidardi 750 highm, and Khadadhar 101 highas. Gir grass 
growing in open areas in good soil with light rainfall of 20 inches is 
very succulent and nutritious, and among the numerous varieties 
sanyar, moriya, jinjwo, and osrid are highly valued as fodder. 


The experiment of lac culture on JchaJcJiar (Butea frondosa) trees, 


Lac Cttltiire. 


so successful in Songadh-Vyara forests, has 
lately been tried with some success in the 
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Gir jungles. There is, however, not much scope for extension, as 
labour is both very scarce and dear in Gir tracts. 

Since 1915-16, the State has expended a sum of Rs. 41,370 in 
constructing fukha forest posts for housing 
Forest Buildings. forest subordinates. These structures have a 

terraced roof and are located at Dhari, Karamdadi, Dalkhania, 
Sapnes, Bhania, Pipalwa, Borala and Ahatwad. At Sarshia, the 
headquarter of the range, which is 4 miles from the railway station 
of Dhari on the newly opened extension from Ainreli, there is 
constructed a handson^p building •of stone for the office of the Range 
Forest Officer with separate residential quarters for him and his staff. 

The forest revenue and expenditure during the quinquennium prior 
to the year 1914-15 had averaged Rs. 7,243 
Forest Revenues. 3,269 respectively, while in the 

succeeding period of five years the receipts have exhibited a very 
large development, as will be seen from the figures in thg following 
table. • These show the highest gross revenue in 1918-19 to have 
amounted to Rs. 24,520 against an expenditure of Rs. 5,228 in the 
Amreli forests. 


Forest Revenues. 


Year, 

Receipts. 

Exponditiire. 

Surplus. 


Rs. 

R?. 

Rs. 

191415 .. 

9,548 

4,010 

ft, 532 

1915-10 .. 

17,704 

4,704 

12,940 

1910-17 .. 

20,709 

4,231 

10,478 

1917-18 .. 

20,02:i 

4,843 

15,780 

1918-19 .. 

24,520 

5,228 

19,292 

1919-20 .. 

24,802 

1 0,010 

18,192 

1920-21 

18,197 

, 0,611 

11,580 

1921-22 .. 

23,044 

• 

0,608 

16,476 


3. BABODA DISTRICT, 


Prior to the year 1886 there were jungle clad areas in Jarjod, 
Sankheda, and Tilakwada mahals, in charge 
Baroda Forests. Revenue Department. Where there 

were teak bearing areas, these were later transferred to the management 
of the Forest Department. A total area of 50,988 highas or 34,667 
acres was thus constituted reserved forests in Savli, Vaghodia and 
Sankheda talukas after due demarcation, in which work the joint 
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labours of Revenue and Forest Officers were employed. The Sankheda 
Forest Range was then created in the year 1896-97. Before long, 
however, owing to the e^^ansion of cotton cultivation in these tracts, 
Government were induced to disforest all lands in Savli taluka, and 
the greater portion in the two other mahals, with the result that from 
the year 1912, the aggregate area under the Forest Department was 
reduced to only 12,41p highas. 

The forests in the Baroda district are situated now in 21 villages 
and are formed into 3 forest blocks or working 
ores rees. circles fof working t plan purposes. The 

method of treatment is coppice with standards on a rotation of 40 
years introduced sinci the year 1913-14, as in the case of Navsari 
forests ; to these they are similar to point of composition of species, 
though the growth is much stunted, the yield being confined to small 
poles of 2 to 3 feet in girth of teak, sadad^ haladwan, and kalamb 
associated with sisam, khair, beo and kanti among the important 
species, with an admixture of dhafmda, saras, rayan and lambda, 
ashintra, timbru, beheda, umbh^ bondara, asana^ kosam and babul. 
The inferior species fit only for firewood are represented by such trees 
as kakad, modhal, indtajao, ghatbor, khakhavy patral\ kagdoli^ 
pangaraj amli, gar mala, tad, karanj, kumbhi, al, umro, vad, pimpal, 
bordi and char. 


Articles of minor forest produce, of economic value, are ashintra 

and timru leaves, fruits of kagdoli and 

Minor Forest Produce. z. i - i i t 

charoh, palm leaves, lac, grass, Mowra 

flowers, doli or mowra fruits, fruits of ghatbor used for tanning leather 
and the gums of dhavda and babul. 

The* grazing provided in forest lands is much appreciated by 
villager®, who on account of the intensive 
Grazing facilities. cultivation of cotton and "other field crops 

in their holdings, find very little pasturage for their cattle outside 
forest boundaries, and have to pay heavy grazing fee to owners of 
private lands. 

There are grass beeds aggregating 325 highas, specially reserved 
for cutting and extraction of grass out of 
forest lands in the villages of Parwata and 


Grazing facilities. 


Grass beeds. 


Ratanpur. 
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The famous sandstone quarries of Songir are situated on the 
Heran river within forests in the limits of 
Songir quarriei. villages of Songir, IGrhantoli and Kothia. 

• The royalties charged by the Forest Department, after recent revision 
of the rates which are kept specially low in order to encourage the deve- 
lopment of the quarries during fhe year 1920-21, are : — 


Rs. a. p. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


per cubic foot. 
„ 100 c. feet. 

»y 

per stone . . 


0 

1 

0 

(5 

0 

0 


being as 

follows : — 


Rs. 

Year. 

Rs. 

4,809 

1918-19 .. 

8,047 

8,839 

1919-20 .. 

14,895 

10,592 

1920-21 .. 

8,556 

7,826 

1921-22 .. 

14,142 


Diessed stone . 

KhandH 
Rubble stone . 

I 

Ghanti . . 

Machine-ghant 
Khal, Nisha^ Orashia 

The gross forest receipts have nearly doubled in recent years, 
details for the septennium ending in 1920-21 

Forest Receipts. 

Year. 

‘ 1914-15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

The principal sources of income are from sales of timber,’ from 
grazing fees and from royalty fees (Rs. 3,329 in the year 1918-19) levied 
on Songir stones. 

4. KADI DISTRICT. 

There are no forests in the Kadi district like those in the Navsari 
district. It seems that some 30 years back 
Kadi Fdirests. seeds of babul were broadcasted on an exten- 

sive scale in waste lands with fairly good results. But efforts at regular 
forest conservancy and the undertaking of reboisement operations date 
from quite recent times, only a few years back. His Highness having 
noticed in the course of his travels in Europe, the village for.ests of 
Switzerland, was anxious that something similar should be attempted 
in the Kadi district with its dry climate and fickle rainfall, in order 
to counteract the evil effects of the drought to which this part of 
northern Gujarat is often subject. With this view the Conservator of 
Forests was instructed, in 1914, to inspect waste lands of the district 
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and report on the feasibility of ^constituting forests in them. This 
officer travelled over the whole district in the cold weather of 1915, and 
reported favourably oa the practicability of utilizing numerous large 
areas of padtar, waste lands, in every taluka for jjurposes of forest 
conservancy, firstly by affording protection to the already existing 
tree and bushy ligneous growth of species peculiar to the dry belt, and 
secondly by undertakincg reafforestgftion work by introducing more 
valuable forest species from Navsari district and other places. The 
outcome of this was that Government, in 1915, ordered the selection of 
suitable lands for the purpose, as a beginning, only in the southernmost 
portion of ohe district along the banks of the Watrak river in Atarsumba 
peta mahal. An aggregate area of 5,367 highm equiyalent to 3,154 
acres was thus selected and demarcated in 10 villages, and a new Forest 
Kange designated as the Atarsumba Range was created in the year 
1917. The success attained so far in the great improvement of natural 
existing growth by strict protection against illicit fellings and thefts, 
coupled ’with the introduction of some of the more valuable forest 
species such as teak, shisham, shevan, beheda, sadad, bto, arjun- 
sadra, halculwan, khair, kelai, timm, khakhar, karanjy anjan, 
sandal, casurina, date palm, and bamboos (Dendro-calainus strictus) 
by direct dibbling of seeds under shelter of bushes, and by 
transplantation of seedlings reared in a nursary established at Vaghji- 
pura, have recently induced Government to direct that more lands 
should be selected along the banks of the Meswo and Khari rivers. 


The receipts in the year 1918-19 from the small area under forests 
of 8,557 big has were Rs. 481 derived from 
Forest rev^ue. firewood and minor products on per- 

mit and realization of grazing fees (Rs. 348). The follawing figures 
show that they are increasing from year to year : — 

Rs. 

1919- 20 892 

1920- 21 984 

* 1921-22 1,182 

The total forest receipts under different heads in the last eight 
years ending 1921-22 are as shown in the 
following table. It will be seen that during 
this period the forest revenue has risen from 
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’ Es. 1,74>T62 to Es. 4,64,256. In tie ten years preceding the year 
1914-15, the gross average annual income was Es. 1,79,321. 


Period. 

Receipts. 

m — 

Charges. 

Income. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

1914-15 

1,74,762 

74,705 

99,967 

1915-16 

1 ,92,024 

78,696 ^ 

1,13,328 

1916-17 

2,17,967 

85,111 1 

1 62,856 

1917-18 

2 24,170 

88,077 

2 36,093 

1918-19 

2,6.3,260 

86,124 1 

2*77, 126 

1919-20 

4,50,526 • 

1,04,821 ! 

.3.45,705 

1920-21 

* 3,78,986 

1,22,235 

2.56,751 » 

1921-22 

4,64.256 

1 ,29,252 

3,35,004 

t 


The details for forest receipts under different heads are exhibited 
in the following table for the years 1918-19 to 1921-22 : — 


Year. 

A 

Timber. 

• 

Fire- 

wood. 

Bamboo. 

Lac 

Grazing. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1918-19 .. 

2,63,862 

872 

45,486 

5,449 

^ 22,211 

35,370 

3,63,250 

1919 20 ..! 

3,02,044 



10,100 

51,106 

40,051 

4.50,526 

1920-21 ..' 

2,19,993 

1,.308 

1 63,097 

1,331 

42,026 

51,231 

3,78,986 

1921-22 

2,91,508 

1,130 

1 59,710 

10,484 

48,105 

53,338 

4,64,266 


The annual average forest expenditure was Es. 68,706 during the 
decennium from 1904-05 while it has risen to Es. 82,561 in the period 
from 1914-15 to 1918-19, owing to re-organization and some increase 
in the forest establishment both superior and subordinate as well as 
to the carrying out of operations connected with the improvement 
and protection of forests. 
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Sources of Excise 
Rerenue. 


Excise Department. 

1. EXCISE. 

The Excise revenue is mainly derived from the manufacture 
and sale of country liquor ; from fees received 
for the issue of licenses to sell foreign liquors ; 
from the extraction and sale of toddy ; and 
from the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drugs such as opium, 
hhang and ganja. 

The right to manufacture and sell liquor was formerly sold by 

- auction to farmers. This had always been 

Country liquor. 

‘ the custom, but, until the year 1881, there 

were no distinct rules as to the duties and responsibilities of tlffe farmers, 
or as to the functions of Government officers in dealing with them. 
Some liquor farmers, notably the persons who farmed the sale of 
liquor in the city of Baroda, exercised all the powers of a Magistrate. 

The out-still system was in force in all the districts till 1881. From 
the 1st of August 1881 the sadar distillery 
system was introduced into some of the 
talukas of the Navsari district. Under this 
system, which was introduced at the instance of the Bombay 
Government as a part of the campaign to put an end to illicit distilla- 
tion, the liquor was manufactured at a central Government still, and 
was issued to licensed vendors on payment of duty. The sadar 
distillery system was gradually introduced in other districts and at 
the end of the year 1903-01 prevailed in all the districts except 
Amreli. 

What is known as the Madras System was introduced from 1st 

Madrai System April 1910 in the Baroda, Navsari and Kadi 
districts. Under this system the liquor 
is manufactured at one place by one contractor, and licenses for 
sale in individual shops, or blocks of shops, are issued by the State. 


Sadar Distillery 
System. 
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The right of manufacture and aupply was granted to one contractor, 
the Alembic Chemical Works Company, Baroda, which at first had a 
monopoly, for three years from 1st April 1910 ^o 31st March 1913, The 
Company originally intended to manufacture all the spirit required 
at their private distillery at Baroda, but their arrangements proving 
inadequate, two old Government distilleries, one at Vyara and the other 
at Navsari, both in the Navsari district,^ were also worked. The 
Alembic distillery at Baroda supplied spirit t(f the Baroda and Kadi 
districts, and also supplemented the produce of the other two distil- 
leries for supplying the Navsari district. Since April 1913, the Alembic 
Company has held the •contract for the Baroda and Kadi districts, 
while that for Navsari has been given to another firm of distillers who 
manufacture country liquor in the Government distilleries at Navsari 
and Vyara. 


Alembic Distillery. 


The Alembic distillery has a patent still of French make and three 
steam-stills, similar to those used in the 
distilleries of the Bombay Presidency. 
Three *pot-stills are used in the Vyara distillery and two in 
Navsari. The French still is used for the production of rectified 
spirit, and the steam-stills and pot-stills produce liquor of 60° U.P. 
and of higher strength by re-distillation. From the Alembic distillery 
the liquor is issued in the following blends : — 


(1) Liquor of 60° U.P. is prepared by mixing steam-still liquor, 
rectified spirit and water in the proportions roughly of 4, 1 
and 3 parts respectively, that is one half is genuine steam- 
still liquor of 60° U.P. and the other rectified spirit and water. 

(2) Liquor of 25° U.P. is prepared by mixing steam-still liquor 
of 60° U.P., rectified spirit and water, in the proportion 
roughly oi 8, 4 and 1 respectively. 

(3) Liquor of 15° U.P. is prepared by mixing steam-still rectified 
liquor of 25° U.P. with, the necessary quantity of rectified 
spirit, about 12 gallons per 100. 

(4) Spirit of 30° U.P. prepared by adding redistilled steam-still 
liquor of 25° U.P. to rectified spirit, is sent out to depfits, 
where it is reduced to issue strengths by the addition of water. 
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From the Vyara and Navsaricdistilleries, natural still liquor of 
60° U.P. and redistilled U.P. is issued. Mahuda flowers alone are 
used for the pot-still, \\xt for the French and steam stills, mahuda 
flowers and Java molasses mixed, or Java molasses alone is used with 
the special sanction of Government. 

• 

Bonded warehouses called depots have been established for the 
_ * j , issue of liquor in the, Baroda district, at 

Baroda, Dabhoi, and Tilakwada ; in the 
Navsari district, at Navsari, Vyara, and Kosamba ; in the Kadi district, 
at Mehsana^and Dehgam. Of these the Navsari and Vyara depots are 
attached to the distilleries in the Navsari district. No depots have 
yet been erected by the State, except at its distilleries, and at 
Dahboi, Dehgam and Kosamba. Rented buildings serve the purpose 
in all other places. The liquor is transferred under bond by the 
manufacturing contractor from the distilleries to the depots, and stored 
there on his own account. The shopkeepers wishing to issue liquor for 
their shops, pay the price of liquor and duty to the Government 
Depot Inspector, who gives a pass, on the presentation of which 
the depot keeper issues liquor. 


The prices to be charged in the difierent districts are fixed by ten- 

C t rice granting the monopoly 

of manufacture and supply. The present 
prices for the different issue strengths of liquor and calculated prices 
per proof gallon are given below : — 

! l;.° U. P. j 2.’)° U. P. I 60° U. P. 


Kame of the District. , Price Equival- Price Equival- Price ; Equival- 

I per exit per per ent per per ent per 
gallon, i proof gallon. proof gallon, j proof 

gallon. gallon. i gallon. 


I I ! I j 

!Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1 ! ' I 

Baroda .. .. 1 11 0 1 14 0 1 8 0 1 14 0 0 12 0 1 14 0 

Navsari .. ..I .. .. 1 7 S' 1 13 2 0 11 8 1 13 2 

Kadi .. ..! .. .. 1 11 4 2 4 6 0 14 7 2 4 6 

Average .. 1 11 0 1 14 0 1 8 10 ,1 15 11 0 12 9 

I i I I I 


1 15 11 
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Different rates of (iuty are tharged in different sections of each 
district according to local conditions, and 
vary from Es. per proof gallon in the 

City of Baroda to Es. 1-14-0 in outlying low duty areas like Songadh 
and Vyara. The maximum retail sale 2 )rices were formerly fixed for 
dufferent places according tp the rates of duty, and varied from 
Es. 10-9-4 per proof gallon in the City to Es. 5 in the low duty 
areas. Eecently however the restrictions on fielling prices have been 
withdrawn, except in the case of shops in the Navsari district. Five 
strengths of liquor are allowed to be issued for consumption, 15°, 25°, 
30°, 40° and 60° U.P.* 15° U.P.^s restricted onlytothg Baroda city, 
40° U.P. is consumed in the Petlad, Bliadran and Vijapur talukas 
while 30° U P. is issued to the shops on the border in the Songadh, 
Vyara and Mahuva talukas. 


In the Amreli the district monopoly system was introduced 

* in 1911. The contractor who has built his own 

District monopoly distillery at Kodinar, manufacturdfe liquor and 
syifem in Amreli. ^ 

sells it to the public at his retail shops 

fixed by the State, and pays the amount fixed upon per annum for 
the monopoly. No se])arate license fee ij charged. Liquor of three 
strengths namely 25° U.P., 45° U.P. and 60° U.P. is issued for 
consumption and the maximum prices for retail sale have been fixed 
at Es. 6-0-0, 3-12-0 and 2-4-0 2 >cr gallon respectively except in 
Okhaniandal where the restriction on the selling prices has been 
removed. The farm was last given on 1st April 1921 for three years 
with the minimum guarantee of Es. 15,501. No octroi duties are 
levied by any municit^ality on country spirit. 


The*excise policy of the State being to get a maximum revenue 
from a minimum consumj^tion, the rates of 
duty and selling price have been steadily 
raised, and the number of shops gradually reduced. 


Shops. 


The following statement gives the realisation of excise revenue 
in each district during the last ten years : — 


13 
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Year. 

Districts. ^ 

Total. 

• 

Baroda. 

. Kadi. 

Navsari. 

Amreli. 


Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1911-12 .. 

4.61,473^ 

1,20,283 

10,76,094 

13,616 

16,71,466 

1912-13 .. 

5,7^ 79l' 

1,68,182 

11,79,038 

14,880 

19,40,891 

1913-14 . . 

5,39,408 

1,41,710 

12,82,218 

15,044 

19,78,380 

1914-15 .. 

5,51,903 

1,82,015 

13,15,867 

17,221 

20,67,006 

19ir)-l(i . . 

6,12,525 

1,81 ,061 

13,45,117 

15,848 

21,54,551 

1919-17 . . 

7,23,309 

2.15,696 

13,44,733 

16,010 

22,99,748 

1917-18 .. 

8,44,882 

2,49, 5<M 

15,78,42.'). ! 

18.312 

26,91,217 

1918-19 . . ' . . 

8.87,912 

3,01,941 : 

1(>,90,735 

10,063 

28,96,651 

1919-20 .. ..i 

9,98,666 

4,15,433 ! 

19.47,314 1 

20,967 

33,82,380 

1920-21 .. 

7,15,943 

3.62,288 ! 

17,36,074 ' 

25,360 

28,39,665 

1921-22 .. 

7,32,851 

3,36,7.34 

17,99,325 i 

24,681 

1 

28,93,594 


The following is a comparative statement of excise revenue for 
the last ten years : — 





Year. 


« 

8orial 







No. 

Item. 

1911-12 

1912-13 

191 3-U 

1914-15 

1 !»15-16 



Rs. 

fo. 

R.S. 

Rs. 

Rs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Country liquor 
Foreign liquor 
Toddy 

Intoxicating drugs. 

14,72,752 

1,858 

1,90,011 

16,845 

17,19,309 

2,258 

2,03.603 

15,721 

19,11,592 
1 ,750 
2,10,846 
23,362 

18,12,968 

1,750 

2,19,322 

32,966 

F/ ,54,637 
10,496 
2,28,406 
36,268 


Total . . 

16,71 .466 

19,40,891 

21,47,550 

20,67,006 

20,35,807 


1 

! 


Year. 


f 

Serial 







No. 

1 Item. 

i 

1916-17 

191 7-1 S 

1 

1918-19 

1 ,1919-20 

1 

1920-21 



j Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Country liquor . . 
Foreign liquor 
Toddy 

Intoxicating drugs. 

19,47,8491 22,13,205 
19,63.'* 22,962 

2.30,651 i 2,90,603 
35,818j 48,707 

24,89,330 

25,048 

2,96,998 

80,559 

29,41,812 
; 27,102 

3,92,026 

1 92,729 

1 

24,90,187 

25,888 

4,01,505 

81,638 


Total . . 

22,33,853 

25,75,377 

28,91,936 

I 34,53,669 

29,99,218 
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The following statement shows the consumption of country 
liquor during the last ten years and its incidence pei;^head of popula* 
tion : — 


Year. 

Consumption in 
proof gallons. 

Population. 

Incidence 
per head. 

1011-12 

611,863 

2,0^2,798 

•30 

1912-1.3 

555,689 


•27 

1913-14 

516,269 


*25 

1914-15 

524,024 


i *25 

1915-16 

514,734i 

** 

I *25 ' 

1916-17 : .7 

450,095 


• *22 

1917-18 

501,625 

! 

1 -24 

1918-19 .. ..| 

595,894 

• 1 

•29 

1919-20 .. 

586,9f»7 


•29 

1920-21 .. .J 

497,490 

2,126]522 i 

•23 

1921-22 

,368.250 

.. 1 

j 

•17 


• The gross revenue derived from country spirits and its incidence 
per head of the population in each district and the State in the year 
192()-^1 is shown in the following table : — 


i 

No. 1 

‘ 1 

■District 

i 

Poi)ulation. ! 

i 

1 1 

Revenue | 

* derived from i 
country spirit. 

i 

1 

Incidence per 
head of popu- , 
lation. 

' 1 

Baroda . . . . - 

707,512 

Rs. ! 

! 7,71,842 

Rs. a, p. 

1 1 5 

2 

Navsari 

340,372 

13,54,392 

3 15 8 

3 

Kadi 

900,578 

3,42,582 

0 6 10 

4 

Amreli with Okhamaiidal 

178,060 

21,371 

0 1 11 

j 

Total . . 

1 

2,126,.522 

24,90,187 

1 2 9 j 


The State revenue from the consumption of European liquors is 

« . • obtained by the levy of license fee from 

Foreign liquor. 

annas 3 to 4 per quart bottle imported, 
which is paid by all shops licensed to sell them. The revenue from 
this source is but small. It was Rs. 1,858 in 1911, Rs. 4,797 in 1915, 
and Rs. 5,639 in 1920. It is not possible to bring this tax to the 
level of the duty levied on country liquor without making it prohi- 
bitive, and therefore the only way to recoup the Government loss 
even partially, is to introduce the sale of retail spirits of 15® U.P. in 
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sealed bottles. This is done by the sale of masala liquors and the 
so-called gin, \>^isky and brandy manufactured by the Alembic 
Chemical Company. The revenue derived from this source in 1920-21 
was Rs. 18,913. 


Date and palm trees, from which toddy is drawn, abound in the 
Toddy Navsari district ; they are also found, but 

to a comparatively small extent, in the 
Baroda and Amreli districts. The Parsis, Kolis, and the forest tribes 
of Navsari consume large quantities of toddy, and, as they form the 
majority of thf. liquor drinkers of th«* populatio:^ of tliat district, the 
consumption of liquor is reduced in the toddy season, October 
to December, and Marcfi to May. No other intoxicants except toddy 
are made from the juice of palm and date trees. 

In the Navsari district there were formerly no lie -e used toddy shops, 

„ , . the owners of trees being entirely at liberty to 

Past history. ^ . 

t draw, and sell, if they wished, the toddy as 

they pleased. State regulation dates from the year 1881 when it was 

ordered that a license from Government, or permission from the farmer 

who had obtained the monopoly of the toddy traffic from Government, 

was a necessary preliminary to the tapping of ^he trees. The farmer 

obtained the toddy right for the whole distn(*t ; to him were assigned 

all the trees on Government lands, and every j^rivate owner was taxed 

on each tree tapped, the resulting revenue l)eing (*redited to the 

farmer’s account. Private owners were allowed to sell toddy in 

mandwaSf temporary huts, under the trees and the fees for such 

licenses were also creditc^d to the farmer's account. This complicated 

arrangement continued until July 1905. The separation of liquor and 

toddy farm in the Navsari district was effected from 1st ‘August 

1905 and in the Baroda district twelve months later. Under the 


new system instead of one farmer holding the monopoly of the 
whole district, conjointly with the liquor monopoly, toddy shops 
were given to licensed vendors, singly or in groups, and the toddy 
levenue was made up of tree tax and license fees. A healthy competi- 
tion was thus created among the toddy shop keepers and also between 
the toddy and liquor shops and the result was a decided improvement 
in the quality of the drink supplied, together with marked benefit to 
the State finances. It was, at first, thought that these would suffer 
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with the introduction of the n%w system ; but as a matter of fact, 
the first year’s working showed an increase in revenue in the Navsari 
district of five lakhs of rupees. , 

The toddy revenue is derived from tree tax and license fees. The 

, tree tax is different in different parts of the 

Toddy revenue. ^ 

Navsari district, and varies from Rs. 6 to 
Re. 0-4-0. It is levied at the time of ksuing a pass fbr tapping and 
the trees so permitted to be tapped are mai^ced and numbered by the 
Sub-Inspectors. The shop licenses are sold by auction. 

Sweet toddy is occasional^ drawn in new pots from the same 
trees for the use of strangers and non-drinkers, but rfb regular toddy 
drinker would touch it. No gur is manufectu^ed from the palm 
juice by the people and no rules have yet become necessary. A conces- 
sion has however been granted to a sugar factory at Gandevi to manur 
facture gur from Government trees. The main conditions under 
which the license has been granted are : that Government trees will be 
given for* this purpose only after the needs for toddy hftve been fully 
sup^jlied ; that a tapping fee of three annas per tree, With a rental of one 
anna is paid ; and that the juice of the palms will not be used for any 
purpose other than that of making qm'. If it is used for making toddy 
those concerned are liable to be prosecuted under the Abkari Act. 

His Highness has generously bestowed the full ownership of paliu 
trees in occupied lands on the khatedars. 

The following table gives details concerning the toddy revenue in 
the Navsari, Baroda and Amreli districts for the last ten years. There 
arc no toddy trees in the Kadi district : — 


Year. 


1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


Baroda. 


Rs. 

570 

609 

622 

593 

854 

911 

905 

.. ’ 1,074 

2,889 
4,937 


Navsari. 


Amreli. 


Total 


Rs. Rs. 


Rs. 


1,89,441 


2,02,976 i 

18 

2,10,202 ; 

22 

2,18,707 ; 

22 

2,27,493 i 

59 

2,29,622 

18 

2,89,680 

18 

2,95,923 

. . 

3,90,122 

16 

3,96,548 

20 


1,90,011 

2.03.603 
2,10,846 
2,19,322 
2,28,406 
2,30,651 

2.90.603 
2,96,997 
3,92,027 
4,01,605 
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i'he consumption of toddy durii^ the last five years was as 
under : — 


i 

• 

Year. 

Consumption 
in gallons. 

1 Population. 

Incidence 
per head. 

lOlft-17 

1,481,962 

2,032,798 

•73 

1917-18 

1,699,046 

2,032,798 

•83 

1918-19 

• 1,616,669 

2.032,798 

• -84 

1919-20 . . . . . 

1,412,140 

2.032,798 

1 -69 

1 1920-21 

i 

1,426,19.3 

2,126,522 

1 *67 


Eestriction on the traffic in the /Irugs derived from hemp date 
Hemp drags * 1891. Bhang and ganja were formerly 

•produced in the State but as it was extremely 
difficult to transport the crops owing to •the British Abkari 
arrangements, the cultivation was abandoned. Under arrangements 
made with the British Government in 1903-04, cultivation is to be 
allowed by license, and the warehousing and manufacture have to be 
controlled in ‘accordance with the arrangements made in the Bombay 
Presidency. This has not so far been done ; and the question whether 
it will be more economical to do this, or to continue the importation 
of the drugs as at present, remains under consideration. 


The drugs are imported from British India by licensed retailers 
under passes issued by the Subas of the districts. The licensees pay 
the British Government duty at the place of buying and are given a 
receipt of which a copy is sent direct to the Suba by the local authority 
concerned. Prior to 1916, the British Government returned to 


Baroda three-fourths of the duty recovered by them, retaining one- 
fourth in lieu of expenses. From 1st April 1917, however, 
parts of the duty recovered is refunded and only ^4 part is retained 
by that Government. During the year 1920-21 an arrangement was 
come to with the Government of the United Provinces whereby they 
agreed to allow His Highness’s Government to import lihang and ganja 
into Baroda territory from the warehouses in their Provinces on con- 
ditions similar to those obtaining between His Highness’s Government 
and the Government of Bombay. 

One farm for the retail sale of hemp drugs is given by auction for 
each district. The imported drugs are stored in the farmer’s ware- 
houses and are issued by him to the shops as required. 
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During the year 1920-21 there were 123 shops for the sale of hemp 
drugs. Of these 10 were in Baroda city, 55 in Baroda district, 32 in 
Kadi, 14 in Navsari, 10 in Amreli and 2 irf Okhamandal. 

The following statement shows the consumption of hemp drugs 
in tl^e State in the year 1920-21 and the consumption per head of 
population 


Consumption of hemp drugs in tolS» I Consump- 

' I tion per 

I I PrtT\ii 1 nf irtn TionH nf 


No. 

District. 

Blmng. 

Ganja. 

Oharas. 

Total. 

Population. ' 

1 

head of 
lx)pulation. 

1 

Baroda 

o2,3A 

< 

73,763 

9,123 

135,228 

1 707f612 

•10 


Navsari 

8,523 

18,349 

490 

27,362 

340,372 

•08 

.3 

Ka<li . . 

9,938 

25.459 

3,814 

39,211 

900,578 

•04 

4 

Amreli 

r>63 

6,319 

1 

6, *83 

152,585 1 

.04 

5 

Okhamandal . . | 

520 

2,200 


2.720 

25.475 

•10 


Total. 

71,886 j 

126,090 

13,428 

211,404 

2,126,522 

.09 


• The following statement shows the consumption of intoxicating 
drugs during the last five years and its incidence per head of popula" 
tion 


Y ears. 

Consumption 

Population. 

Incidence per 


in lbs. 

• 

head in tolas. 

1916-17 

8,916 

2,032,798 

1 

.17 

1917-18 

9,413 

2,032,798 

1 .18 

1918-19 

8,711 

2,032,798 

.17 

1919-20 

1,300 

2,032,798 

.08 

1920-21 

5,286 

2,126,522 

.09 

1921-22 

4,724 

2,126,522 

.08 


The revenue derived from hemp drugs during the last five years 
in the difierent districts was as under : — 







1 


j District. * 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1 

j] 921 -22; 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Baroda 

20,250 

26,334 

52,737 

51,037 

42,840 

41,670 

Kadi 

! 10,922 

15,551 

25,304 

31.841 

28,296 

17,036,' 

Navsari 

2,734 

3,832 

5,791 

6,614 

6,538 

5,378 

Amreli, Okhamandal . . 

1,912 

2,990 

3,198 

3,237 

3,964 

4,320^ 


35,818 

1 

48,707 

t 

87,0.30 ! 

' 1 
1 

92,729 

81,638 

68,404j 
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The following table shows the number of excise shops and the 
. area served by each shop at the end of the year 1920 - 21 : — 


Xo. Oisfrit. 

Country liquor. 

Bhuiig 

Ouiijn. 

Toddy. 

Opium. 

Area , 

**9/ Square 

miles. Shops.! miles 
j]icr shop. 

1^ • 

Shops. 

Square 
miles 
I)er shop. 

j Square 
Shops. 1 miles 

iIKT shop. 

Shops. 

Scpiare 
miles 
per shop. 

1 

1 Baroda 

1 1 ^ 

1,022 100 0.6 

Coi 

20.5 

33 58.2 

140 

12.2 

2 Nuv<>ari 

1,807 1 ;i;{4 6.4 

14 

129.1 I 

332 5.4 

33 

54.8 

J} Kadi 

3,046 1 204 14.0 

32 

0.6,1 1 


07 

31.4 

4 Anireli 

1 1,077 26 43.1 

1(» 

107.7 1 


42 ; 

26 . 6 

5 OkiuiinaDdal. 

1 276 1 2 137.. 6 


137.6 


1 7 1 

30.3 

1 ' Total 

1 8.127 1 764 1 10.0 

1 '-•■‘'i 

i 1 

.f<)6 1 22.3 j 

326 , 

25.1 


The special excise staff consists of District and Distillery Superin- 

Special Excise Staff tendents, Depot Keepers, Excise Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors, and the Preventive 
staff. For the control of the cultivation and manufacture of o])ium 
there were formerly an Opium Superintendent and a Facto/’y Manager : 
but since the cessation of the export of o])iuni to China, these two 
posts have been combined. 

Under the Memo of Understanding of 1 888 the supply of liquor 
in the Baroda Cantonment is to be drawn 

distillery (wliicli 
happens to be in the City itself). The cost 
price of the liquor and the rates of still-head duty to be jjaid, are 
to be those that are, for the time being, in force in Baroda City. 

Heinj) drugs are (‘onsumed by urban i)opulation and the castes 
most addicted to them are Bavas, Gosains, and other religious men- 
dicants. ,, 

Country liquor is used dunng religious ceremonies by Parsis, 

Special Allowances especially at the mnJetad when the spirits 
of their ancestors are w^orshipped and fed. 
On this occasion the alcohol used must, in accordance with the pre- 
scribed ritual, be undiluted, and special provision is made for its 
supply for this purpose from the distilleries to shops situated in 
Parsi localities. 

In the Baroda District an allow^ance of free tapping of two palm 
trees for family consumption is given to the owners. 
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All private excise and opium rights have been bought up by the 
State which now has a complete monopoly 
of the traffic. 


Private excise rights. 


The following limits of possession without a permit have been 

Limits of possession. fixed. 

Country liquor 
Toddy . . 


Opium 

Ganja 

Bhang 


1 gallon. 
*4 gallons. 
3 tolas. 
10 tolas. 
40 tolas. 


In view of the geographical position of tlio State, the excise and 

opium arrangements made by the adjoin- 

Arrangement in Governments is of importance. Except 

adjoimng States. ® ^ i 

in the States of the Main Kantha and Palanpur 

Agency on the borders of the Kadi district the Madras Syst(mi has been 
introducqji ; and in Kathiawad the States surrounding Baroda terri- 
tory have adopted the out-still system. 


2. OPIUM. 

The Baroda State includes a wide area within which the poppy 

can be grown, and ojfium was, formerly^ 

Opium fonnerly produced in the whole Kadi district 

freely produced. " ^ i . 

and in the Petlad taluka and Bhadran peto 

mahal of the Baroda district. 

The Government of India derived a very large income from its 
monopoly of the sale of opiufh. to China. But a fair quantity of 
opium w’as* grown in Baroda and certain other Indian States,, 
which w^as also exported from India. The Government of India 
raised the price of this opium to the level of its owm, and derived, at 
the same time, additional revenue by its refusal to permit such opium 
to pass througli British India without pay* 

a chest. By far the greater part of Baroda- 
grown opium was exported, paid British duty at the Ahmedabad 
scales, and was sent to Bombay, thence to be taken to China along with 
the Malwa produce* 
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From the early years of the ftth century the British Government 
had tried, but without success, to persuade the Baroda Government 
to take the steps necessary to prevent the smuggling into British terri- 
tory, Kathiawad and Cutch, of cheap grown opium or into its own 
territory of opium from Mewad, Malwa, 
Treaty, 29^^eptember Kota, and from the fair at Samlaji in 

eldar. In 1820, however, a treaty was framed 
by which the Baroda Government promised that the State should be 
the sole purchaser of foreign, that is British opium, and of opium 
grown within the State, and that ^Article V) the price of opium should 
be the same in the territories of the two Governments. At the same 
time smuggling was to be suppressed. 

The treaty would liave set on foot a State monopoly under which 
Baroda opium would have been as exj^ensive as the imported article. 
As a matter of fact the treaty remained a dead letter. Licenses for 
the sale of opium inside the State were granted in some districts, but 
not in Kadiitself where the opium was grown ; no opiuni was purchased 
from the British warehouses and merchants obtained their opium from 

_ , whatever source they iileased ; the State 

Sute Monopoly. ^ ^ . 

, never bought any opium grown within its 

limits and the cultivation was quite unchecked ; no limit was placed 
on the price of the drug : and no attempt was made to check smuggling. 
So matters proceeded, until, in 1857, opium began to be exported from 
Baroda to China, passing through Ahmedabad however, and regularly 
paying the proper pass fee. In 1861-62 there were sent to the Ahmeda^ 
bad scales 3139 chests weighing 142 pounds each. 

Within the State, from 1811, one farm was granted for the sale of 
opium in the whole of the Baroda district, and subsequently the 
Navsari district was added to it, while a separate farm was granted for 
the sale in Amreli. But the Government did not inquire where the 
farmer purchased his opium. In Kadi itself no attempt was made to 
farm the sale of the drug which was produced all over the district. 
Only when opium from Baroda passed the scales at Ahmedabad the 
State charged the producer at first Es. 75, then for three years 
Rs. 100 and finally Rs. 135 per chest. No real step was taken to ascer- 
tain how much opium was actually grown and what proportion of the 
whole was sold by smuggling. There was a sort of field inspection 
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and estimate taken, and the purch%.ser of the opium was taxed 
according to the supposed value of the field ; but every one conspired 
to dispute the estimate of the inspecting of&cials®and evaded payment 
on one score or another. The State suffered, and the British 
•Government cojftinued to be dissatisfied with the manner in which 
its own opium monoply was injured by the lax treatment of the 
Baroda Government. 

In 1877 the Minister Sir T. Madhavrao took up the question in 
earnest. The demand of the British Government was that the treaty 
of 1820 should be observed. But a's it»had never been anything but a 
dead letter, and practices had sprung up which in the course of half-a- 
century had obtained the strength of prescriptive rights, it was finally 
set aside. The State once more promised to put everything right. It 
now undertook monopolies of production, and of retail sale within 
the State. The Baroda Government was enriched by the measures 
adopted to carry out these monopolies, the British Government had 
no longer any re'ason to complain, the cultivators were positively 
benefited, and the only parties injured were the middlemen between 
the grower and the seller. 

‘ There is no doubt ’ wrote the Minister, that a quantity of 
opium was annually smuggled from Baroda into the adjoining British 
and Indian state territories; while on the other hand, Malwa opium was 
smuggled into Baroda territories to the injury of tlie State revenue. 

The fiscal interest of the Imperial Government and of this State 
required cordial mutual co-operation against the operations of the 
smugglers. What was required may be briefly stated : — Mutual 
action with a view (1) to prevent Baroda-grown opium evading the 
British pass dfity ; (2) to prevent the same evading the Baroda duty ; 
(3) to prevent contraband opium becoming available for the con- 
sumption of British subjects ; and (4) to prevent the same becoming 
available for the consumption of Baroda subjects. 

It was accordingly agreed in November 1877 that the cultivation 
of the poppy in Baroda territories, except in the Kadi district, should 
be prohibited ; that its cultivation in the Kadi district be restricted to 
licit demand for sanctioned home consumption or sanctioned 
exportation ; that the cultivation should be by license ; that the State 
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should buy all the juice and convert it into opium ; and that th^ 
opium for exportation should be in charge of the State till it had paid* 
the British pass dut/ at Ahmedabad. 

To carry out the monopoly of the retail sale within the State, the 
administration first purchased, often at a loss, all existing stocks ; it 
gave notice, at the same time, that all private vendors should get rid* 
of opium in their j^ssession within three months. 

Having thus obtained a reserve, and being the sole lawful holdei 
the State established a depot in each malial, and sub-depots for distant 
j)laces. ^Licenses were then sol& by auction to vendors, one for each 
mahal, four for the city of Baroda, and one in each of several big towns. 
Licensed vendors jjurchased opium from the de 2 )ots at a price fixed by 
the British Government and retailed it with such profit as was allowed 
by Government from time to time ; and under such restrictions as 
were imposed by the Opium Act and the Rules framed under it. 

Hie cultivation of opium in the Baroda State in virtue of the 
Cultivation arrangement made with the British Govern- 

ment from 1878, regulated according to the 
Bengal System. Tlie^ chief features of the system are — 

(1) the permission of the cultivation of poppy by license only ; 

(2) the purchase by the State of the juice of the whole of the 
poppy crop so sown ; 

(3) the preparation by the State of the poppy juice into market- 
able opium ; and 

(4) the sale of opium so prepared, to consumers within Baroda 
territory and to merchants for export. 

Since the prohibition of exjiort of opium to China the area under 
poppy cultivation has much contracted and i^ now confined to the 
talukas of Sidhpur, Visnagar, Kheralu and Mehsana. 

The effect of the monopoly on the cultivation during the first 
two years was injurious. The cultivation fell from 8,301 acres in the 
previous year to 1,376 acres. The cultivator not only distrusted the 
new measure, but he saw in it an aggression on his established right 
to cultivate the poppy when and where and in what quantities he 
pleased. The opium trader felt that his occupation was gone, and the 
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smuggler that his illicit traffic would-be brought to an end. Both the 
trader and the smuggler, therefore, made common cause to prejudice 
the opium grower against the cultivation undef control, and they 
•threatened to refuse him any credit. Then the famine of 1876 had 
drained the country of its food and fodder, and during the two next 
years the fall of rain was scanty and this crippled the resources of the 
peasant class, while a pestilent fever weakened ^its numbers. The 
monopoly coming in at such a time caused the cultivators, as a body, 
to give up for a year the production of opium, and to devote themselves 
to growing other crops. Only a few, well-to-do men tried opium 
growing on a small scale with the object of ascertaining * how the 
measure would work. The trial was well rewarded. A liberal rate 
for the juice, immediate payment, just weights, the abolition of the 
chungis, and ready advances from the State treasury, all combined to 
divest the mono})oly of the fears it had raised and to make it popular. 
x\.ccordingly, in 1879-8U, opium cultivation increased, and the area 
covered rose to 5,936 acres. In the subsequent years, the areS under 
<;ultivatioif of opium depended upon the requirements of (Tovernment 
and varied from year to year as will be seen from the following figures : — 


Year. 

Area of 
o])iniri 
enitivalion. 

Year. 


Area of 
opium 
cultivation. 

1 8S0-81 


23,180 

1901-02 


11,964 

1881-S2 


1 7 A79 

1902-09 

j 

5,576 

1882-S3 


1 7,972 

1<m>:M)4 


18,5.59 

■•''1883-84 


334 

1904-05 


12,272 

1884-85 


r)r»4 

1905-06 


20,446 

1885-88 


(i,2!4 

1906-07 


10,987 

188()-87 . .. 


2,554 

1907-08 


2,744 

1887-88 


.9,668 

]<K)S-09 


545 

1888-89 


9,416 

1909-10 


5,425 

1889-90 


7,704 

1910-11 


11,867 

1890-91 


6,668 

1911-12 


15,924 

1891-92 


15,441 

1912-19 


21,827 

1892-9:1 


r>,714 

1919-14 


400 

189:W)4 


7,527 

1914-15 


559 

1894-9.7 


6,649 

1915-16 


.5(i2 

1895-90 


7,684 

1916-17 


1,6.52 

1896-97 


6,946 

1917-18 


1,945 

1897-98 


4,.112 

1918-19 


223 

1898-99 


1,769 

1919-20 


786 

1899-00 


i 3 

1920-21 


2,099 

1900-01 


! . 6,974 

1 

1921-22 

i 

7,920 
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In the month of October and beginning of November when poppy 

Proc.ofM«.«f.ct«re.. tte culti- 

vators go to the talati, village accountant 
and ask that their names may be included in the register of applicants. ‘ 
The talati ascertains from them the survey numbers of the area 
which they wish to cultivate, and takes their signatures. The register 
is sent to the Opiion Superintendent through the vahivatdar. The 
Opium Superintendent issues ]>arwanas or licenses for poppy culti- 
vation setting forth the conditions of cultivation, and the survey 
number of the area to be grown witli ]^o])py. The Opium* Superin- 
tendent generally distributes tafffiri (advances) in the months of 
November and December in ])ro portion. From January to March 
the Opiuju Superintendent is retjuired to take tests of as many fields 
as he can, and the revenue officials are r*‘quired to take tests at their 
convenience. The 8u])erintendent roughly measures the fields: if he 
finds that ther(‘ is cultivation ov^er a laro(?r area than licensed, and 
if there is no fraudulent intention, a supplementary license is issued: 

to 

if he has reason to think that there is fraudulent intention the culti- 
vator is liable to ])rosecution. 

By the middle of'Apjil the process of extraction of the juice is 
finished, and the Siqx'rintendent then makes his juirchases. He pre- 
pares a programme showing the \dllages and the dates on which he 
intends to purchase the juice, and sends a copy to the vahirntdars who 
arc requested to inform the cultivators concerned. The latter pro- 
duce their juice in earthen pots on the appointed days. It is poured 
into enamelled basins each of which is examined by the Superintendent 
himself. The juice is classified according to its quality. After exa- 
mination and classification, it is weighed under the dire(5t supervision 
of the Superintendent or the Factory Manager, the accounts are- 
drawn up and payment is made immediately. •The juice is collect- 
ed in bags which are sealed and sent to the Factory at Sidhpur under 
a police guard. 

In the Factory the bags are broken open and emptied into a 
large wooden or copper cistern, after preliminary treatment ; the juice 
is then passed through seven trays in each of which two hamah rub 
It with their hands about 100 times. From the seventh tray the 
is made into balls and put into small wooden trays over the 
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powdered leaves fandadh of the opium plant . Before they are put 
into the trays, each of them is weighed. In each tray 40 balls are 
put. As juice is turned into balls necessary deffit and credit accounts 
of juice and opium are entered in the book of the Factory. Account of 
opium is kept in number of balls and in weight. Whatever may be the 
difference in the weights of juice and opium manufactured from it 
owing to dryage, is written off with the san^io^ of tlie Suha or Sar 
Suha, After about a month and a half these balls are pressed and 
they are again pressed after the same interval. A third pressing is 
made after a month or so after the speond champnni (pressing). This 

9 j 

manufacturing process lasts upto the end of August and the chainjfani 
process lasts up to the end of December or Januaiy. 

Every year stock 4s taken in the month of February and all opium 
in the Factory is weighed and dryage is found out and written off 
within the sanction of the s}j(ha or sar suha, the number of balls 
remaining the same. Every third year the stock of o})ium in the 
Factory is takeft by a committee consisting of the suha, sidhpur 
rnunsiff, the vahimtdar and the opium Superintendent. 

The o])ium warehouse is in the charge of the Factory Manager, 
who is assisted by a daroga in keeping super-^iision over the hamals. 
etc. It is guarded day and night by a police party and ingress and 
egress in the jnecincts of the warehouse are strictly prohibited and are 
only allowed with the permission of the Superintendent or Factory 
Manager. Persons (whether hamal or others) leaving the warehouse 
are searched by the factory j)eons at the gate in the ])resence of the 
police guard on duty. 

No mahal, scale or other duties are levied on^ opium manu 
factured or jold in the State. 

By virtue of an arrangement entered into in 1878, the State is 
^ not required to pay duty on opium which 
may be imported for local consumption. 
The State is required to pay the same duty as is charged on 
Malwa opium at the Ahmedabad scales on opium sent to Bombay for 
export to China. The rate of this duty is uniform, but is increased 
and lowered on special occasions. It was Rs. 600 per chest upto the end 
of December 1911. In 1912 it was doubled and made Rs. 1,200 per 
chest, but Baroda was allowed a rebate of Rs. 300 and hence the rate 
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came to Rs. 900 in all per chest/ Over and above this ordinary duty 
the British Government charged Baroda State with half the average 
bid price of the right (3i export of Baroda opium to China, against the 
abovementioned agreement. This amount came to about Rs. 1,150. 
About Rs, 2,050 were charged per chest of Baroda opium exported to 
China in 1912. 

In 1908, it was agreed by the British Government that a progres- 
sive decrease sliould be enforced for three years in the amount of opium 
exported from India to countries beyond the S3as. Orders having 
been issued for the curtailment of the area on which po])py was grown 
in Bengal and the United Provinces, the Government of India intimated 
that similar steps might be taken by the Baroda Government, and that 
the Baroda Government should be prepared to make a proportionate 
sacrifice. After some corresjjondence regarding the mode in which the 
number of chests to be exported by His Highness’s Government should 
be fixed, it was ultimately settled that Baroda sliould be allgtted 7 
per cent, of the total assignment, and this arrangement was given 
cfiect to until export to China was finally prohibited . r 

The following table gives particulars about the number of cliests of 
Baroda opium ex])orted and the reveniK* realised from the exports : — 


Yeai‘. 

Nuinl)(*r ot 

cllO'itK 

j exported, j 

Rev (‘line 
from 
export. 

Remarks. 



Ks. 


l{)02-0;} 

000 

7,:35,071 


]yo;3-()4 

S2.J 

1 1 ,59,838 


1904 -(!.■) 

800 

12,98,250 


I90r>-4M> 

i:j99 i 

20,79,151 


1900 07 

21:19 

28,77,787 ' 


1 907-08 

1(505 ' 

21,(54,087 


1 908-09 

(528 , 

9,1:3,099 


1909-10 

(504 

12,00,93:3 

j 

1910-1 1 

:300 

8,00,875 


1911-12 

:ioo 

10,84,318 

j 

« 1 

1912-1:3 

994 

4,38,950 


191:3-14 

299 1 

14, .50,271 ; 

I 

1914-15 

50 

3,.>4,:30S i 

[ Ohests sold in China out of 

1915-10 

91 , 

11,18,373 ' 

1 those exported there in 

1910-17 

4 

71,145 ; 

1 1912-13 (1909). 

1917-18 

• * 

3,08,107 ' 

J 

1918-19 

:30 ; 

37,7.54 J 

Sold to the British Government. 

1919-20 

50 



1920-21 




1921-22 

;;; ;;;; ; 

I 



I I 
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This source of revenue has iy>w come to an end. Opium is not 
exported even to other parts of British India or other Indian States* 
The only source of opium revenue now is the profit derived from the 
’ sale of licenses to vendors for local consumption. 

The chief warehouse is at Sidhpur, from which opium is sent 

Warehouse and Depots requirements at the taluka 

depots which are^at Petlad and Baroda in 
the Baroda district ; at Mehsana, Patan, Kadi,* Vijapur, and Dehgam 
in the Kadi district, at Vyara and Mangrol in the Navsari district and 
at almost all the talukas, and pet<i talukas in the Arnreli and Okhaman- 
dal districts. The number of retail shops is 146 in Baroda, 97 in 
Kadi. 33 in Navsari, 42 in Arnreli, and 7 in Okliamandal. The right 
of vend is put to auction every year and the highest bidder is allowed 
to open a shop for retail sales. 

^ According to the Minimum Guarantee Vend System which was 

« , , , introduced in 1889-90, each licensee was 

Sale by liconseA vendors. 

, bound to guarantee the sale of a particular 

quantity of opium, and if he failed to do so, he was to pay a fine at 
the rate of Rs. 5 per sher, sold below the guarantee. This 
system was first introduced in the Kadi And Baroda districts and 
subsequently extended to the Navsari and Arnreli districts. It wa& 
abolished from 1896-97. Since then the policy of the Govern- 
meat has been to discourage the consumption of opium as far as pos- 
sible. With this end in view the issue price from the State depota 
is raised from time to time. It was Rs. 13 per kachha sher in 1910, 
Rs. 13-8-0 in 1912, Rs. 16 in 1915, Rs. 17-8-0 in 1916, and Rs. 20 in 
1918. At the end of March 1920 it had reached Rs. 22-8-0 and on 1st 
April 1921 it was raised to Rs. 30. 

The minimum and maximum rates of profits allow<'d to be made 
by the licensed vendors are Re. 1-4-0 and Rs. 2-8-0 per shtr respectively 
over the price at which opium is sold to licensed vendors from the 
State depots. The restriction of the maximum selling prices was 
removed in the year 1919-20 and the minimum selling price was fixed 
at Re. 1-4-0 in advance of the issue rate. 

The following table gives particulars about the consumption of 
opium in the districts of the State : — 


14 
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CONSUMPTIOl# IN POTJjJbS. 


District. 

1916-1*7 

1W7-18 

1918-19 

1919^20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Barocla 

14,002 

11,670 

14,775 

11,112 

10,005 

8,394 

Kadi 

5,447 

5,723 

3.745 

3,674 

3,330 

2,719 

Navsari 

2,051 

2,062 

i 1,623 

1 1,291 

1,345 

1 ,205 

Arnreli 

3,073 

3,232 

, 2,339 

1 2,661 

2,931 

2,508 

Total 

24,57'J 

r 

22,687 

22,482 

1 18,738 

17,611 

14,826 


In this State opium is eaten only in a solid or liquid form. It is 
sojne times mixed up with other drugs for using the mixture as medicine. 
No restriction of any sort is imposed on this method of consumption. 

The financial results of the sale of opium within the State during 
the last ten years were as follows : — 


Year. 

Oust of 
production. 

Amount realised 
from vendors. 

Profit to the 
Statf'. 

1. 

lls. 

Rs. 

, Rs. 

1911-12 

1,14,1.57 

3,17,760 

, 2,69,5.55 

1912-13 

1,28,248 

3,59,600 

2.30,tl51 

1913-14 

1,-18,497 

3,94.516 

2,46,019 

1914-15 

1,80,979 

4,19,219 j 

2,38,240 

1915-16 

1 .49,925 

3,68,606 

2,18,681 

1910-17 

i 1,49,185 

4,05,808 1 

, 2,56,623 

1917-18 

1,53,4 21 

5,30,753 ! 

3,77,332 

1918-19 

1 ,20,566 

5.29,408 ! 

4,08,842 

1919-20 

1,15,316 

5,38,497 

4,23,181 

1920-21 

1,08,811 

.5,49,066 

4,40,2.50 

1921-22 .. ..I 

87,076 

.5,75,702 

4.88,626 i 


The consumption of opium during the last ten years and its 


incidence per head of population was as follows : — 


Year. 

OonHiimption 
in lbs. 

Population, 

Incidence 
]>er he^d in tolas. 

1911-12 

24,865 

2,032,798 

.53 

1912-13 

25,909 

2,032,798 • 

.51 

1913-1 r 

28,090 

2,032,798 

.55 

1914-15 

27,873 

2,032,798 

.50 

1915-16 

24,873 

2,032,798 

.47 

1916-17 

24,573 

2,032,798 

.42 

1917-18 

22,688 

2,032,798 

.44 

1918-19 

22.482 

2,032,798 

.44 

1919-20 

18,738 

2,032,798 

.40 

1920-21 

17.6U 

2,126,522 

.33 

1^21-22 

14,826 

2.126.522 

.29 
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CUSTOMS. 

When the new administration came into existence in 1875 it was 

Old System found that customs receipts yielded about 

10 lakhs of revenue. The system from a 
modern standpoint was open to serious objection. The country 
abounded 'vyith nairm or customs stations and each taluka, some- 
times even each sub-divirion of a taluka, ha^ a separate schedule of 
duties of its own. The schedule itself was a complicated one. At 
each of the nakas merchandise in transit was liable to be stopped for 
examination, and was subjected to some impost or other. In theory 
the levies were made according to prescribed schedules, but, in as much 
as the duties were farmed out, and the farmer was not subject to any 
adequate control, great irregularities prevailed. The system clearly 
throttled trade, and benefited none save the farmers of th(i customs. 

In 1875-76, however, a significant reform was introduced in the 
Baroda district. The hundreds of customs 
^ * posts which studded the country were 

• abolished, and a series of posts were estab- 

lished round the frontier only. The tariff of duties on im])orts was 
simplified and reduced, and the duties on export were abolished with 
about seven exceptions. Private and uuautlforized levies of duty by 
individuals were stopped. The inmiediate loss to the State revenue 
was Rs. 90,000. Certain transit duties in Amrc'li were abolished as 
a preliminary to the abolition of the rest. The levy of such duties was 
anomalous in Kathiawad, where they did not exist except in the 
Oaekwad’s possessions. The introduction of a reform in the other 
parts of the territory equally beneficial with that adopted in the 
Baroda division, was under contemplation but action was postponed 
until further information had been collected. Much had, however, 
been done to check laxities and restrain malpractices. Raja Sir T, 
Madhavrao was mo^' careful not to destroy before he was thoroughly 
prepared to rebuild on a. better plan. As he says in his administra- 
tion report for the year 1876-77, Nolhing is easier, but nothing more 
mischievous, than ill-considered and superficial reforms.” 


The old system of town and transit duties should be briefly 
recorded lest the utter folly -of it, should 
be forgotten. Town duties were levied ia 


Baroda District* 
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every town of the district in i^^hich there was a taluka hacheri 
and also in Vaghodia ; they were levied on almost all goods- 
imported, and, except m the case of the city of Baroda, on all goods 
exported. The same articles which had been taxed when imported 
were again taxed when exported. The rates differed everywhere ; 
they were very high in Baroda ; they differed in Padra itself, according 
as they were imported frpm the country south or north of the Mahi. 
Some duties were levied on weight and others on value. 

Transit duties were rahdari, gadai or hliunta. The last kind of 
transit duty was only levied in tvfo places and needs no description. 
There were* in the Baroda district 115 customs-houses, at which 
goods were exaitiined and rahdari or gadai duties imposed. 
There were five groups of these nakai>' ; the three greater groups 
were Baroda, Koliad, and Padra and (ravasad, the two minor 
were Kelanpiir and Sokhda, each having its own system. In the 
Koliad grou[) merchandise only paid rahdari once on passing- 
one or several of the viakas or stations ; there was a Separate rate 
for merchandise being exported beyond the tcrritdries b)^ 
road, another liaving a like destination by railways, a third if it 
was not going into foreigi^ territory, a fourth if it was to cross the Mahi. 
Merchandise >vhich had paid rahdari at one naka became liable on 
passing other nakos to ])ay gadai. The average rate of the former was: 
21 per cent., of th(* latter from three to six pice per caitload or less 
for ])ack animals. Merchandise which had paid rahdari in the Baroda, 
or Padra and Gavasad group, only paid gadai. If merchandise left 
the Koliad grouj) ajid had paid the railway duty, it was only liable to 
gadai in the greater groups, but to full rahdari in the minor groups. 
But if, in Koliad, it had paid any of the other degrees of duty, even 
in the greater groups it paid full rahdari. In the Padra group rahdari 
might be charged in full at four nakas ; but; if more were passed, then 
only gadai was charged. But should only a single naka be passed with 
merchandise for some other group it was taxed four-fold. Further 
l^articulars need not be given. The rates of duty on different kinds of 
goods were authoritatively published, but possibly they received but 
little attention. 

Sir T. Madhavrao ruled that “ no more than one .import and one 
export duty will be levied at the railway stations and on the frontier.. 



OLD SYSTEM OF CUSTOMS ‘21^ 

All inland nakas, and all duties andjmposts levied at them will be 
-abolished. No article taxed when imported will be taxed again when 
exported, and vice versa. Only a limited number of articles will be taxed, 
at ad valorem rates converted as far as possible as rates on weight. 
There will be one uniform duty of 3 per cent, on imports and exports 
•except with regard to the ten articles subject to higher rates of town 
duties, and except with regard to a few articles, specially set aside.’’ 

The following articles alone were subject to export duty at the 
following rates : cotton, with seed, IJ anna per man, cotton without 
seed, 4 annas, colton-seefls 5 annas -per 16 7nans, country, twist, 10 
annas per man, country piece-goods Ks. 3 per Ks. 100 worth, and 
mahuda 5 annas per 16 mans. 

Fifty-eight articles were liable to duty on import, such as sugar, 
sugarcandy, molasses, clarified butter, oilseeds, foreign piece-goods, 
timber, foreign twist, silk, fuel, tobacco, salt (1 J anna per man), dates, 
t^ocoanuts, ginger, betel, chillies, indigo, opium (Rs. 20 per maw), 
glass, soap, paper, candles, gmis, and carriages. 

Only ill five towns were any import duties to be paid and in none 
were export duties paid ; the import duties A^ere the same as in the 
<50untry, except with regard to the first ten articles mentioned above, 
when they were somewhat heavier. Goods that had paid duty at any 
station did not pay when imported into a town, except the difference 
if the rate was higher, as in the case of the first ten articles. 

It has been stated that when the new system of customs wag 
introduced into the Baroda district Chandod and Petlad were omitted. 
It was not that matters were better there than elsewhere, but because 
foreign relations had to be observed. In the first instance it was hoped 
that an understanihig had been arrived at with the Rana of Mandwa. 
In the second a settlement had been made. Petlad is so intermixed 
with foreign territory that the rules which would apply to a block of 
country could not hold good. Petlad suffered more under the old 
regime than any portion of the Baroda district, and the farmers 
-of customs had long maintained such rates of duties and such practices 
as best pleased themselves. By the new scheme of September 1S78 
all duties and local imposts were removed. There remained but a 
«mall duty on tobacco and snuff. 
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Amreli District. 


Transit duties had been abolished in the Amreli, Dhari, and 
Damnagar talukas of Kathiawad, at a loss- 
of eight or nine thousand rupees of revenue. 
The town duties in most places had been retained. Nothing had yet 
been done in Kodinar and Okhamandal. 


The present talukasfOi Navsari and Gandevi, or as these talukas 
* were called under the old syst(‘m, Gandevi, 
Navsari District. Navsari, Teladi, and Maroli did not possess- 

any customs nakas, because the British Government had acquired the 
customs duties of these sub-divisions from the Pesliwa, and had 
abolished them altogether in 1846. 


Tn 1877-78 the reform of the Navsari district was undertaken. 
Sir T. Madhavrao wrote : * ‘ The system which had been superseded 
was a very complicated one. Uniformity there was none. None but 
a few exp(‘Tts knew what a cintain consignment, taking a c(^'rtain 
route, would have to pay. Over the Avhole of the district, except 
certain talukas, a network of customs nakns was spread.* Almost 
ev(;ry naka had its own rate of duty, which differed from the rate 
levied at anotlu^r naka. ^In some instances the rates were almost pro - 
hibitive. Goods conveyed from the eastern to the western limits of 
the division had to jiay, in some instances, as many as nineteen imposts 
at three places where the goods were subject to detcmtion and examina- 
tion. Certain goods paid duty in kind in addition to cash, (.'ertain 
goods were allowed deductions from duty. All sorts of goods were 
taxed.' 


‘ As the Navsari district is split into two by British territory, 
each of these blocks was treated as a separate district for customs pur- 
poses. Tn each of these Idocks one duty, either export or import at 
the frontier, was introduced. No other duty was to, be levied within the 
block on goods which had once paid this duty. The internal nakas 
were abolished. The eastern block comprised the taluka of Velachha, 
ICamrej, and Palsana ; the western block those of Mahuva, Vyara, and 
Songadh. The rates of duty were, in many instances, considerably 
reduced, and many articles formerly taxed were declared free. The 
manner of levying the duties was so simple as to be intelligible to any 


♦Administration Report, 1S77-78, paragraphs 484 to 491, 
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one. Certain roads passing from one part to another of British terri- 
tory, through corners or small tracts of Baroda territory, were declared 
free. Nalcas in certain outlying tracts of Baroda territory were also 
abolished. It w’as estimated that the customs revenue of the district 
would fall by one-third.* 

A. few additional remarks on and illufjjf^rations of the points lahl 
down in the extracts from the administration report will serve to show 
its truth. In addition to the main customs duties in certain places, as 
at Songadh, Vyara, and Kathor, carts laden with goods were subject to 
duties, known as phhg, (jarhah^ dalali, and map. Tihe first was 
levied on carts entering Songadh and Vyara, the second and third on 
goods that broke bulk at Songadh, the map on goods that were sold in 
Kathor. 

The customs farmers also levied a tax which is worth mentioning, 
because it was common to all parts of the State. The right was sold to 
them of wei^iing, for a consideration, fid grains imported for sale into 
the tafuka. Tiie right of collecting taxes sold by auction to farmers 
in the six talukas did not include Antapur, Bisanpur in Vyara, and 
Vajpur in Songadh. (Certain hereditary oflicers, desais and mazumdars^ 
enjoyed a share of the jiroceeds of these duties which they recovered 
directly from the farmers. 

It has been mentioned that transit duties were abolished by the 
British authorities in the Kavsari and Gandevi talukas. But there 
were town duties in Navsari on goods imported for local consumption,, 
termed mapara, including spices, oil-seeds, timber, &c. A tax of 1^ 
2)er cent, on cotton and piece-goods exported were also levied under 
the name* of muhit. 


The schedules of dutiable aiticles were not drawm up for the 
• . . . . "^ 

Navsari district without a great deal of 

leisurely investigation. It was otherwise 

in the Kadi district. The introduction of the Kajputana railway, 

taken by itself, hurried on action. Schedules were accordingly 

hastily drawn up in November 1879, to suit the peculiar imports 

and exports obtaining in the district, but already some modifications 

had been found necessary. Nevertheless all internal nakas werci 

swept away, and the administration was able at length to say, that 
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throughout the State a rational system had been introduced in 
the place of one that ol^ended every principle of political economy. 

A great number of customs stations with which the interior of 
the block had been vexed, were swept off to the great relief of trade. 
Heavy duties were reduced, and the reduplication of duties was done 
away with. A simple an^ intelligible tariff was prescribed. While 
the inducement to smuggling had been diminished, adequate penalties 
had been enacted to check the same. The opportunity afforded by 
the introduction of the new system was taken to effect the abolition of 
petty imposts of the nature of customs, whidh some private indi- 
viduals had been in the habit of levying on trade, for the supposed or 
proposed benefit of religious and charitable establishments. Such 
imjiosts were certainly not voluntary contributions, but were quite 
as compulsory as sarkar levies. Some patels used to levy similar 
imposts for their own use, alleging prescription. These, too, were 
stopped. ^Parties entitled to com 2 )ensation were allowed to prefer 
their claims and the same were considered and settled, in accordance 
with equity. 

The reforms effected m Petlad were that general customs and 
transit duties, and special imposts levied on certain articles at certain 
places in the taluka were abolished, and an export duty on tobacco 
and snuff was substituted. 

To appreciate these reforms it is necessary to state that the system 
which had been superseded in this small taluka was even more complex 
and vexacious than any with which the Administration had had to 
deal elsewhere. There were no less than forty-five 7iaka8 or customs 
chowhis at which duties were levied at rates which varied arbitrarily, 
and it was impossible to say what a given article had to pay without 
knowing how many nakas it had passed, from what place it came, and 
to what place it went. 

The only taluka which awaited reform at the end of 1879, was the 
Dehgam taluka of the Kadi district. During this year the revenue 
of the taluka was collected departmentally. At the same time statistics 
of trade were collected to enable His Highness’s Government to con- 
sider the question of reforming the existing system which was a com- 
plicated one. 
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It was a matter of satisfaction to the new administration that it 
iiad been able to reform the old capricious and oppressive system of 
•customs in by far the greatest part of these territories. What it h^d 
•substituted was not indeed perfect, but it was an immeasurable improve- 
ment on the old. The reformed arrangements were based on sound 
principles, were simple and intelligible, had reduced taxation on trade, 
nnd had done away infinite delays, uncertain^es, vexations, and 
extortions. 


Customs duties were further revised and reduced after His Highness 
Ihe present Maharaja took the reins^of Govern- 
Rofmns b^His ment into his own hand. A thorough revision 

of the system levying the import and export 
duties throughout the territory was made in 1886-87. A large part of 
Baroda territory being interspersed with foreign villages and towns, 
particularly in the Navsari, Kadi, and Amreli districts, the levy of 
transit duties ^served to impede through traffic between Ba^oda and 
•other St^ites as well as British districts. To free trade from these 
impediments, His Highness’s Government resolved to do away with 
all transit duties. They were accordingly abolished in 1887. 

All luggage of passengers coming to Ba*roda w^as detained and 
inspected at the nahas of the Baroda, the Goyagate and the Vishva- 
initri railway stations, and duty was levied on all dutiable goods. 
T'liis caused much vexation and delav, and was abolished in 1886. 


An ad valorem duty of 3^ per cent. 'w^as levied from Ist June 1897 
for 5 years on all cotton goods produced in the 
Excise cotton Mills in Baroda territories of all counts above 

• 205. This levy has since continued and 

varies according to the rate fixed from time to time in British India. 


An important reform was effected in the levy of customs in 1904. 

- All export duty was abolished exc^ept on 

Further reforms. ^ ^ 

cotton and mahuda ; import duties on the 
frontiers of the State were retained on a few articles generally used in 
villages, but these articles were not subjected to any fresh duty on 
entering towns ; the ad valorem duiy was abolished, and as duties were 
levied on articles by weight there was no necessity to unpack the goods ; 
the army of nakadars or customs officers was reduced by over a hundred, 
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the pay of those retained was improved, and instructions were 
issued forbidding the search and harassment of travellers, except where 
there was cause for suspicion. 


The revision of tariff was carried out with effect from 1st November 
1904, in the two comj)act distri<‘ts of Baroda and Kadi and is shewn 
below in a tabular fornr: — 


Old Svfitcm. 

Now System. 

Remarks. 

Frontior duties on 3(> 

* « 

Frontier duties specified 

In (/handod, which is 

articles imported. 

on 8 artieles only, viz : 

under the joint jurisdic- 


(1) Jagstery & sugar. 

(2) Orocery & sjiiees. 

(it) Kerosine. 

U) »Salt. 

(5) Beer, wines, spirits, 
(b) Appart'h 

(7) Metal & m dalware. 

(8) 'i'imber. 

tion of this State and 
anoth(‘r, the t.iriif re- 
mained unchanged. In 
Petlad an export duty 
on tobacco was abolisht'd 
and a small rate per 
hi(/hn was iiiifiosed on 
tobacco actually grown. 

Additional octroi duties 

Octroi duties on 8 differ- 

Import duty on oil- 
seeds was abolished in 

oil tli<‘ same ,‘5G articles 

ent artieles, rt; : 

Kadi district. Export 

iin])orl ed. 

(1) Whitt siigai candy. 

duty on cotton and 

Ex])ort duty on cotton, 
bones, IikIcs, horns, &e. 

(2) Butter and ghee. 

<'.*!) Edible Oils. 

(4) Oil s(‘eds. 

(5) Tobacco. 

(0) Pa pm*. 

(7) Furniture. 

(8) Grass & firewood. 

Exjiort duty on cotton 
and inahuda only. 

mahiida was levied only 
in Baroda disiricf. 

Duty on wliite sugar 
was removed from towns 
and placed on frontiers 

1 from 1st August 1905. 


When this Tariff Iteform was carried out, it was expected that the 
removal of harassing duties from a large number of petty articles 
would naturally give facilities to trade and business, and tliat, on the 
whole, the State w'ould suffer no loss of revenue. The results more 
tlian justified these cx])c stations. The cotton crop in the Baroda 
district happened to be a good one ; and this, coupled with a large 
expansion, not only saved the State from a loss, but produced an 
increase in revenue of a lakh of rupees in six months. 

The Financial results of the Tariff Reform of November 1904 
were as under : — 
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1902-03. 

t 

1 903-04 

1904-05. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IncoiTKi from 1st November 

3.27,407 

3,33,421 

,28,877 

to 30th April. 





These favourable results paved the way to an extension of the 
reform to the districts of Navsari and Ainreli, which, as they arc inter* 
laced with British and other territory had been excluded from the 
}>cnefits of the first revision. 


The changes made are sliown below ; — * 


Place. 

Old System. 

New System. 

liemarks. 

Navsari loww. 

• 

Katlior town in Nav- 
sari District. 

8onga(ih and Vyara 
towns in Na\sari dis- 
trict. 

'loll on carts and Oct- 
roi on nuiiierons 
articles. 

Octroi on numerous 
articles. 

Octroi on ininicrous 
articles. ^ 

Toll on carts and Oct- 
roi on 1 utter, ijhee 
and kcrosme only. 

Toll on carts and Oct- 
roi on butter, <jhee 
and » iinber only. 

All abolished. 

• 

'The duties imposed in 
Okhainancial taluka 
were retaineil I'xecpt 
the duty on timber 
winch was abolished. 
In Xadi district the 
Octroi duties levied »n 
tlie small towns of 
Dchgam and Atarsum- 
ba were also abolished, 
on tliis occasion. 

Billimora and Oan- 
d«vi towns m Nav- 
sari district. 

Toll on carts and Oct- 
roi on numerous art- 
icles. 

'Toll on carts. All Oc- 
troi duties abolish- 
ed. 


Amreli town 

Octroi dntie,s on num- 
erous articles. 

Octroi duties on 7 nrti 
c.es only vu : 

(1) oiiee & butter. 

(2) Sugar. 

(H) Edible oils. 

(4) Oilseed?. 

(.5) Kero ii e. 

(6) (wroccries and 
S|)ICT», 

(7) Cloth. 


Dhari and Daninagar 
towns in ibmreli dis- 
trict . 

Octroi duties on 
miineroiis articles. 

All aliolished. 


Kodinar Talnfca in 
Amr«ll district. 

Octroi diitie.s in Kodi- 
^nar town ; Frontier 
duties on numerous 
articles. 

Octroi duties abolished . 
Frontier duties 

limited to import 
[ duties on cloth, sugar, 
groceries, and ker- 
osine, and export 
<iuties on cotton and 
fish. 



A third reform was brought into force from the 1st August 1906. 
This abolished all octroi duties in the Baroda and Kadi districts, 
except in the Baroda City, and was expected to develop the trade of 
the towns and to pave the way for industrial development. The 
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•estimated loss, deducting the savings in the expenses for collection, 
was Rs. 15,000 which, however, was expected to he made up by 
increased trade. 

The policy followed had been to reduce the number of dutiable 
articles, and to avoid reduplication of payments on the same goods. 

The following fiojures %how that the financial results of this liberal 
policy had been an increase of revenue by nearly a lakh : — 


Items. 

1903-04. 

c 

1904-05. 

c 

1905-06. 

0» 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Customs . . . . 1 

Port Dues 

7,407 

6,87,879 

8,211 

7,02,706 

9,052 

Total 

8,24,275 

6,96,090 

7,ll,7f58 


In 1909 the question of abolishing the kasha and sMadi duties, 
and transmuting the export duty on cotton into a land assessm^lxt was 
taken up with the result that export, import and octroi duties were alto- 
.gether abolished from 1st November 1909. 

EIxport duties hitherto im|)osed in Baroda and Amreli districts, 
mainly derived from cotton, bringing in a revenue of about a lakh and 
a half, were abolished. This loss was, however, partially made good by 
the imposition of a special rate on the cotton growing talukas of the 
Baroda district. 

Octroi duties levied in the towns of Baroda, Navsari, Kathor and 
Amreli were abolished and ail self-governing municipalities were 
empowered to improve their sources of revenue according to •schedules 
to be approved by Government. 

The difficulties that had arisen with respect to the retention of 
«ome inland customs nakas in the talukas of Kodinar and Okhamandal 
were fully considered in 1910-11 and it was decided to retain there the 
•sea customs nakas. An export duty on salt and ghee (butter) at 
the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 Bengal maunds, and annas i per Baroda 
maund, respectively, was further ordered to be levied there. The 
town duty levied on ghee in Dwarka, Beyt and Varvala was abolished 
in 1921. 
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The customs duties in the OkMhmandal and Kodinar talukas were- 
again revived in 1912-13. The scale of duties to be levied in the 
Okhamandal taluka was the same as that s^pwn in the schedule of 
1904-06, and the duties were levied from Ist December 1912. As 
regards Kodinar a new schedule was sanctioned, and was ordered to 
be enforced from the 1st of August 1913. In the new tariff the duties 
to be levied were to be charged ad valorem ^nd not by weight. Land 
customs in the Okhamandal and Kodinar talukas were further revised 
in 1916-17. Land frontier nahas in Kodinar and Okhamandal have 
been abolished from August 1922, with a view to assist trade ; and 
agricultural produce is tiow exempted from duty when exported by- 
sea. This involves a sacrifice of State revenue to the extent of Rs. 
30,000 a -year. With the abolition of these nakas the last vestige 
of the old system has disappeared. 

There were, properly speaking, no sea customs levied by the 
Maharajas Gaekwad along the coast of Gujarat. All the rights of the 
seaboard and ,the manufacturing of salt are claimed by the JBritish as 
the successors of the Peshwa and the Baroda State may not op(*n a new 
port or exercise any other right on the seaboard without the sanction 
of the British Government. The vState has seaboard rights in Kathia- 
wad, and possesses in Kodinar two ports at Mul Dwarka, and Velan, 
and in Okhamandal two ports at Dwarka and Beyt, besides some ports 
of very small importance. These ports are, with regard to imports 
from British India, on the same footing as British j)orts, and gain 
certain advantages by the rules laid down for British India interportal 
trade. Goods imported from British India and re-exj)orted to British 
India ports are free of British duty, though on their side the Baroda- 
ports may levy duty on British goods. The only stipulation is that in 
trading with foreign parts which are not British, Baroda is not to 
impose duties on those goods lighter than British duties. 

• 

Though there arc no sea customs, port dues are levied on the 
Navsari coast as well as in Okhamandal. 11 they are not exactly pori 
dues they resemble them. There is one due termed valava or giiarantee 
of safe passage in times when piracy was common, levied on 
vessels arriving at or departing from Bilimora and Navsari. If the 
goods on board weigh 20 hhandis or less, the duty is on the goods at 
the rate of 5 annas a khandi ; if the weight of the goods exceeds twenty- 
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khandis the duty is levied on the tonnage of the vessel. Mangoes and 
molasses pay a special duty termed adhioy cocoanuts and tobaco© 
another special duty teamed vangi, Marvadis used to import goods 
into Bilimora by sea, and commuted certain dues into a lump sum 
yearly : the sea trade is gone but the duty is still exacted. Besides 
the valava there are other dues. Vessels constructed at Bilimora have 
to y)ay one or two rupees, a duty termed bhet. On entering or leaving 
Bilimora or Navsari mch vessel, whether empty or laden, pays kol, 
a duty varying according to tonnage from Rs. IJ to Rs. 16. Each 
vessel entering the harbour at any time between February and June 
pays Re. 1 or Re. J as phag, to de^iray the expenses of the Phalgun 
festival. There are 2>ort dues or fees when vessels are beached for 
the monsoon, when a ])ilot is supplied, in order to defray the exi^enses of 
certain sanitary measures. In 1879-80 the dues thus levied amounted 
to Rs. 5,1 16. U])to 1876 the collection was let out to farmers, now it 
is made by the Government. All or some of these dues are to be levied 
not only gn Baroda but also on British vessels, even when the laUer 
merely pass through Baroda territorial waters to get to the British 
coast. 

Port dues are levicd^in Okhamandal, as well as Kodinar. 

The following statement gives the revenue obtained from 

(а) Customs duties at Chandod and Excise duty on cotton 

goods in the Baroda district ; 

(б) the Sea Customs and Port dues as well as Land Customs 

at the micas in the Amreli district ; and 

(r) Armar Cess, i.c., dues on wharfage in the Navsari district, 
for the last seven years : — 


District. 

1914.15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Baroda 

42,912 

45,725 

56,124 

71,364 

99,262 

1,28,418 

1,30,262 

Kadi 








Navsari 

5*714 i 

6,433 

5,332 

5,774 

5,955 

6,i20 

7,^7 

Amreli 

45,24a 

44,405 

67,412 

83,198 

70,145 

98,036 

1,15,633 

Total 

9:1, 869 

96,563 

1,28,868 

1,60,336 

1,75,362 

2,32,574 

2,53,742 
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4. SJPLT. 

The policy of the State with regard to salt, in tlie three districts 
of Baroda, Kadi and Navsari consists in preventing the production of 
salt locally, and thus guarding the interests of the British Indian Salt 
revenue. The Baroda State has undertaken not to manufacture salt, 
not to permit the collection of earth salt, and not to allow the smuggling 
of British salt, in the three districts named ajjjove. There is a special 
establishment for this purpose, posted at Dabka and neighbouring 
places on the Mahi, to prevent any salt collection or manufacture. Th<‘ 
•cost of maintaining this staff was Ks. 720 in 1921-22. In other talukas 
this preventive work is l(fft to the vahivatdars. The entire ^) 0 ])ulation 
of the three districts, therefore, contribute to the^ British Indian Salt 
revenue. The question was decided in this way in a letter from the 
Governor-General’s Agent, No. 3682, dated 7th May 1881 ; and the 
rules which were accordingly framed by Raja Sir T. Madhavrao, and 
operate to this day with some alterations, form an enclosure to Sir 
T. Madhavrao’g letter No. 5585, dated 14th June 1881. 

The^Peninsula of Kathiawad is outside the British Indian salt 
line, and the manufacture of salt in Amreli district, situated in that 
Peninsula, is permitted under Articles of A<nyreement which form an 
enclosure to letter, dated 5th May 1887, from the Assistant Agent to 
the Governor General. By these Articles, the manufacture of salt in 
Amreli district is limited to salt made from sea water or brine ; and 
its importation to British India or any other Indian State, or even to 
Baroda, Kadi and Navsari district, is prohibited. As German and 
other foreign salt is now imported to British India on payment of duty, 
it is jiossible that Amreli salt may be allowed at some future time to 
be imported into British India on the same terms. .\t present the 
merchants of Okhamandal district export salt to Zanzibar and other 
places outside India. Salt locally produced sells at Okhamandal at 
over 260 lbs. per rupee, while British Indian salt sells at Baroda at 28 
lbs. per rupee. In other words the people of Baroda pay nearly ten 
times as much for salt as the people of Okhamandal. 



CHAPTER XI, 


Local Self-Government. 


1.‘ Village Panchayats. 

While it is true that municipal institutions, as they are under- 
stood in the West, arc foreign to India, yet 
important to bjar in mind the fact that 
the village has always been, from time 
immemorial, a self-contained and self-sufficing civic organisation^ 
yjossessing all the essentials of local self-government, if in embryo. 
Through the pitel, hereditary officer of government and yet one of 
themselves, the village community paid its dues to whatever govern- 
ment or, individual happened, for the time being, to possess the force 
necessary to punish those wdio did not pay ; but the internal n,'achinery 
of the village was provided and (controlled by itself. The watchman 
who guards by night, the sweepers who attend to sanitation, the potters, 
barbers, tailors^ carpentirs and blacksmiths, were all communal ser- 
vants. In the village chora, or under a banian tree, the palely 
surrounded by the elders, the panchas^ met in the cool of the evening 
to transact the business of the comuiunity, to discuss the changes 
and chances of affairs, the harvests, the burden of taxation, and the 
n^ws g?n?rally'. 


Dynasty after dynasty rose to power, reigned, and fell ; revolu- 
tion succeeded nivolution ; Hindus, Musalmans, Marathas, and the 
British, one after the other became masters of the countryside ; but 
the village and its organisation remained the same throughout the 
centuries of anarchy, apparently the one stable e*lement in the whole 
body politic. 

The peaceful cultivator lived in his ancestral home and, as he 
ploughed the field which had come down to him from his forefathers, 
and grazed his cattle, he watched, if he did not comprehend, the waves 
of destruction sweep around. How indeed could he comprehend ? He 
had no newspapers to tell him what was happening ; his only source 
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of information was rumour ; and the event itself. Contending armies 
might, and did, destroy his village by fire ; he and his friends built 
it up again even while the ruins were still smouldering, and almost 
before the invaders had passed on. Successive leaders ruthlessly enforc- 
ed payment of war contributions from the village ; the panchas raised 
the sum demanded from the village landowners in proportion to their 
holdings. The patel or headman was slaughilered, or dragged away 
a prisoner ; his son stepped into his place, and assumed his revenue and 
judicial functions, according to immemorial custom and by hereditary 
right. 

Indian civilisation would have been hard put to it \o survive 
through the long years df rampant disorder 
^ where*^^” village and its organisation which 

seemed to be indestructible ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the last century has sadly weakened it. The new-fashioned 
land settlement, the raiyatwan, puts Government in direct contact 
with each land-holder in the village, thus weakening the position of 
the paid, or headman, who formerly represented the whole body of 
cultivators in settlement questions; the withdrawal of judicial and police 
powers from the village officials has deprive^ the latter of their very 
useful functions as arbitrators in matters of dispute ; and much that 
was formerly done within the village was transferred, in accordance 
with the craze for centralisation which characterised the last century, 
to the taluka headquarters. All these things were detrimental to the 
usefulness of the village organization. Efforts are now being made all 
over India to give back to the villages the powers they formerly possess- 
ed, and to make them again the powerful factors for good which they 
were of old. 

The Baroda State justly prides itself on the fact that, from the 
» commencement of its land settlement opera- 
tiors, great efforts hav?been made to preserve 
as much of the ancient self-government in 
the villages as possible. In a report dealing with the work of the Survey 
and Settlement Department for 1893, Mr. Elliot who was then in* 
charge of that Department wrote of the scheme for the preservation 
of the village community as being one “ which His Highness the^ 
Maharaja has personally fostered and made his own. His generous 
16 
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wish is that the village should once again be self-ruling.’’ Provision 
was made for the appointment of a panchayat in every village, and for 
the maintenance of village powers and services in accordance with 
ancient usage. To meet the expenses of those services a deduction 
Vas made from the revenue demand in each case, involving the State 
in additional expenditure of Rs. 3,08,011. A school-master was 
added to the list of villagl servants, and in the two years, 1891 to 1893, 
632 village schools were opened. Mr. Elliot speaks with justifiable 
pride of this village service as one which cannot be paralleled on this 
side in India.” Hereditary claims were recognised in making appoint- 
ments. Thi^ name of the servants with particulars about their services 
and their remuneration were registered ; and they were allowed the 
option of holding land on service tenure, or on ])ayment for their 
services in cash. A further advance was made in 1901, when His 


Highness decided to introduce the elective 
system into the village panchayaU^ and to 
' bestow on them ampler powers. He also 

conceived the idea of building up a complete system of representation 
from the village to the taluka, from the taluka to the district, and from 
the district to the Legislative Council of the State. Rules wt're thcr(‘- 
fore passed in 1902 for the organization of gramya or village pancha- 
yats, of which in 1904 there were 2,071 in the State. Of these 627 were 
in Baroda, 788 in Kadi, 444 in Navsari and 212 in the Amreli districts. 


These rules provided that every village with a population of one 
thousarid or more should have a jmnekayat 
those with a i)opulation 
of less than a thousand should be conveniently 
grouped together and have a common panchayat. The‘ panchaiyat 
should not have less than five, or more than nine members ; of these 
half were to be nominated by the Naeb Suba, and half were to be 
elected by the villagers themselves. The patel should be the President, 
and the village-accountant, the talatij and the school master, should 
be ex-officio members. The supervision of village roads, wells, tanka^ 
and schools, of dharamsJialas, chowras, and devasthans, of model- 
farms and all Government or common property, should vest in the 
panchayat ; they should help in relief work in times of fandne or 
epidemic ; they should co-operate with village munsiffs in settling civil 
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disputes ; and with sub-registrars in their official work. They should 
see that the village boundary marks are kepi? in order, and that the 
cattle-pound is properly managed. They should hold regular monthly 
meetings ; and each group of villages should return one member to 
the Local Board of the taliika. 

In course of time a number of amend menibs and modifications 
were made, and it was thought desirable to draft a fresh Act to include 
all these. This was done in accordance with the suggestions of a 
Committee of which R. B. GovindWiai H, Desai was Chairman. The 
new Act passed through the Legislative 
pj^ayat Act im Council, and received tTie assent of His 
Highnewss, in 1920. Regarding the Village 
Panchayat as the base upon which the whole edifice of local self- 
government depends, this Act lays special emphasis on the elective 
prinf^iple. Membershij) is now increased from a minimum of 5 to 9 
and from a maximum of 9 to 12 ; two -thirds of the members 
as compared with one-half under the old Act, are to be elected by the 
villagers, thus ensuring a popular majority ; the President may be 
and in practice now frequently is, chosen bji the people. The insis- 
tence on the importance of the democratic principle is, it will be seen, 
marked. Further, in order that the Village Panchayat may be provided 
with adequate funds for the conduct of affairs, it is empowered 
to levy local taxes, with the previous approval of Government ; and it 
apx)oints its own secretary and treasurer. The franchise includes all 
khatedars, agriculturists of the village who pay not less than ten rupees 
as land revenue ; who possess two hundred rupees worth of property in 
the village, or more ; or who have an annual income of not less than one 
hundred rupees. Any person who is a khatedar in the village, paying 
not less than Rs. 25^ as land revenue or having immoveable property 
in the village, worth not less than Rs. 1,000, or an annual income of 
not less than Rs. 300, is eligible for election as a panch. The panchayat 
is Elected for a period of three years, at the end of which time new 
elections and nominations take place. 

. Important functions in connection with sanitation, water-supply 
arid drainage, the supervision over public charities, and the trial of 
civil and criminal cases within certain specified limits, are now given 
to the Panchayats, If they show a due sense of responsibility in the 
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exercise of these delegated powers, it is the intention of His Highness’s 
Government still further to extend the scope of their activities and 
responsibilities. 

The object of imposing a Local Ces&(vide p. 144) being to 
finance local needs, Government first tried 

Finances. 

the system of allotting a certain proportion 
of it to each village.* This arrangement was eventually abandoned, 
as it was found by experience that the small sums thus made 
available were usually squandered to no useful purpose. It was 
then decided to earmark certain items qf Government revenue 
such as the* rental of village sites, the income from the sale of fruit 
and fire-wood, and* the receipts from the cattle pound and sale of 
grass, for the use of the panchayats. This, together with the power 
to raise further funds by additional taxation, granted under Panchayat 
Act of 1920, will, it is hoped, finance the viWsige-panchayats 
sufficiently to enable them to carry out necessary works, such as 
repairs to tanks, roads, dharamshalaSi and devastham . , 

These panchayats will doubtless develop in the future, ^nd form 
a broad and solid basis for Local Self-Government. They have already 
supplied many local Grants, and when they have more funds at their 
disposal they promise tc do much for the health, comfort, and con- 
venience of the village folks. 


The following table shows the number of village panchayats in 
the whole State and their distribution during the last five years : — 


District. 

1 

Number of Village- Boards. j 

1!*17- 

1918. 

1918- 

1919- . 

1919- 

1920. 

1920- 

1921. 

1921- 

1922. 

Baroda . . 

708 

707 

707 

711 

603 

1 Kadi 

893 

893 

896 

896 

872 

Navsari . . 

470 

476 

476 

481 

:m 

Amreli with Okharnandal 

242 

242 

242 

241 

185 

Total . . 

2,.319 

2,318 

2,321 

2.328 

2,055 


2. Taluka and District Local Boards. 

Having placed the village panchayats on a sound footing His 
Highness devoted himself to the formation 
Taluka and District panchayats. Owing 
to the failure of the rains in 1903, and the 
scarcity which had begun to be felt in many parts of the State, it was 
thought that this was an unfavourable time for the development of 
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this scheme ; but His Highness, feeling that Local Boards v^'ould be®a 
help to famine relief operation, pressed on their early organization. 
The Sthanik Panchayat sabandhi Nibandh, the Local Self Government 
Act, was therefore passed in September 190^ By this Act it was 
provided that all the villages in a taluka 
Constitution of Taluka should be divided into a number of groups, 
from each of which a member should be 
returned to the Taluka Board. The qualifications for voters and 
candidates for the Taluka Boards are the same as fixed in the Village 
Panchayat Rules. The total number varies in different talukas 
according to area and population. Out of the total number of 
members half were formerly elected and half were nominated ; but the 
elective principle has recently been enlarged • with the effect that 
two-thirds of the number of members are now elected and only 
one-third are nominated. Of the nominated members half are 
ex-officio members and the other half represent the interest of 
minorities. An official element is included in the personnel of these 
Local Boardh because of the obvious need for administrative 
experiefice, skill, and sense of responsibility, in the discharge of j)ublic 
duties. Each municipality in the taluka has the privilege of choosing 
a member. The Naeb Suba of the Sub-division is the President ; 
and the Vice-President is elected by the members from among the non- 
official members. When any taluka 'panchayat is empowered 
to elect its own President, and he happens to be a non-official, the 
vahivatdar is the Vice-President. The right of electing their President 
has recently been conferred upon some of the Taluka Local Boards as 
an experimental measure. Should this privilege be well used, its 
application will be extended. 

It has been provided that each Taluka Board within the district 
shall elect one or more members of the District Board, and each Muni- 
cipality with a pof)ulation of over ten thousand, situated within the 
district, shall also send up a member. These, with one member 
elected by alienated villages, shall be the elected members of the 
District Board, their total number being not less than one-half of the 
total. The other half shall be nominated by Government ; and among 
nominated members, not more than one-half shall be Government 
servants. The District Oflficer shall be chairman of the District Board. 
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The total number of members ^xed for •the District Boards of the 
five districts of the State are shown below : — 


District. i 

Number of 

1 members 
Number of nominated 
elected (not inelud- 

members. ing the 

President). 

Baroda . . 

Kadi 

Navsari . . 

Amreli . . . . . . . . ^ 

Okhamandal .. .. .. .. 

• 

IG 1 IG 

, 20 1 20 

1 10 1 10 

7 ' 


The number fixed for each Taluka Board is shown in the statement 
given b(dow district by district : — 


_ 

~ — — 

— 


— 

~ 



Number of 



Number of 



nominated 



nominated 

« 

Number of 

members 


Numbt'r of 

members 

Name of the 

eh*eted 

(not in- 

Name of the 

( leeted 

(pot in- 

taluka. 

members. 

cluding 

taluka. 

members. 

cluding 



the 



the 



Prcsidimt). 



President.) 

Baroda District. 

1 — 

i Kadi District. 


Karjan 

10 

10 

Kadi . . 

10 

10 

Dabhoi 

10 

10 

Kalol . 

10 

10 

Tilakwada 

4 

4 

Khera^u 

10 

10 

Padra . . 

10 

10 

Dehgam 

9 

9 

Petlad 

i;i 

13 

Patan . . 

12 

12 

Bhadran 

7 

7 

Mehsana 

10 

10 

B.Troda 

10 

10 

Chanasma 



Vaghodia 

7 

7 

(Vada\Ii) .. 

10 

10 

Savli . . 

8 

8 

Visnagar 

9 

9 

Sinor . . 

8 

8 

Vi^apur 


, 

Sankheda 

8 

8 

Sidhpur 

10 

10 




Harij . . 

G 

G 




Atarsumhha . . 

C 

G 

Navsari District. 



t 





1 Amreli District. 


Kamiej 

9 

9 

Amreli 

9 

9 

Gandevi 

6 

G 

Kodinar 

8 

8 

Navsari 

9 

9 

Damnagar 

G 

G 

iPalsana 

7 

7 

Dhari . . 

8 

8 

iMahuva 

7 

7 

Khambha 

5 

5 

Mangrol 

8 

8 




Vyara . . 

8 

8 

Okhamandal District. 

Songadh 

8 

8 

Okhamandal . . 


7 
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The duties vested in Taluka boards and District Boards are : — 
The construction of roads, tanks, wells, and water works ; the manage^ 
ment of dharamshalas, dispensaries, and nia»kets ; the supervision 
of vaccination, sanitation, primary education and arboriculture ; the 
undertaking of relief measures on a small scale in times of famine ; and 
generally such other public duties within their respective jurisdictions 
as may be entrusted to them. The proceeds (jf the Local Cess and such 
other funds as may be assigned for the purpose from time to time by 
His Highness’s Government are to be devoted to the performance of 
these works. 


The Sthanik Panchaifat Nibandha does not specifically define the 
relationship between the •District and Taluka 
Mutual rel^on of Dis« Boards. Section 27 lays down that except* 
Boards. some works expressly reserved for the 

District Boards, all works shall ordinarily be 
executed by the Tahika Boards. The District Boards exercise a 
general control* The task of preparing the programme ofVorks is 
entrusted to the Taluka Boards. This list is kept up-to date by annual 
alterations in which new works of importance are added, or old works 
are removed according to their comparative utility. The estimates 
are pre})ared and passed by the Taluka Boards, copy being sent to 
the District Board for its information. The Huba is bound to inter- 
fere in case of misa])propriation, which however occurs very rarely. 
In fact, the powers of the Taluka Boards are more or less complete 
in all their functions, the District Boards having powers of supervision 
in certain cases where the Taluka Boards act as their agents. 


The Local Public Works entrusted to pamhayats are of two 
Public ^orks kinds, compulsory and discretionary. Among 

the former some are major while others are 
minor works. A programme of all necessary works is prepared by the 
Boards, kept up-to date by annual alterations and executed by degrees 
as funds permit. Among these some an^ repair works, and others are 
original, such as roads, dharamshalas, and school buildings. Water 
works have also been provided in some places such as Sojitra, Bhadran 
and Sin or with loans from Government which are repaid by easy annual 
instalments from funds raised by local taxes. With a view that Local 


* Vat'hukum No. 54 of 6th July 1909. 
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Boards may have more works un&er their control and that economy 
may be effected in their staff as also in that of the Public Works 
Department a scheme for amalgamation was introduced as an experi- 
mental measure in the Navsari and Baroda districts in the year 1917-18. 
Experience however showed that it did not work satisfactorily. The 
District Board has now its own Engineering staff ; and Government 
have transferred a few wo^ks of public utility from their Public Works 
Department to these •Boards in order that they may gradually gain 
experience. 


At first full control was given to the Boards over primary educa- 
• tion, questions of po*licy alone being reserved 

Education. ^ Government. After the introduction of 

free and compulsory education in the State it was found that the 
Boards neither understood the measure, nor were willing to enforce it 
with the result that control has been resumed by Government. The 
Boards contribute one-third of the Local Cess towards education, and 
are encoVraged to visit, and to take a general interest*in the schools. 

The activities of the Local Boards in respect to medical and 
sanitary work amount to but little more than 
^^Sanitatio^^ financial. They assist the Government with 

funds, and co-operate generally. 

With regard to agriculture, the Boards have naturally shown 
great activity. They interest themselves 

^^g^uhure^ agricultural movements ; encourage the 

use of improved implements ; hold exhibi- 
tions, and hav(‘ even built agricultural museums. Veterinary 
dispensaries have been opened in some places like Vyara, Bhadran, 
Kathor and Petlad. 

t 

Jn abnormal circumstances such as in outbreaks of plague, 
influenza, or famine, the Boards actively 
co-operate with Government in relieving the 
distress of the ])eople, by the distribution of 
medicines, and by the opening of small relief works. 

Each District Local Board must have a reserve fund to the extent 

Reserve Fund year’s income, to be drawn upon only 

when, owing to famine or other emergency, the 
annual income falls short of the expenditure. 
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The following table shows tBe incomes of the Boards, under the 
various heads : — 


1 

Head of Income. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19t 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1. 

Local Cess (Including last 
year’s balance) . . 

Ps. 

8,12,087 

Ps. 

9.12,137 

Ps. 

4.76,534 

Ps. 

9.24,922 

Ps. 

10,41,615 

Ps. 

12,10,850 

2. 

Contribution from Govern- 
ment for public libra- 
ries, schools and 
ohowras. 

76,223 

93,298 

• 

1,10,187 

» 67,829 

1.17,218 

91,325' 

3. 

CJontribution from private 
individuals 

35,198 

28,308 

30,199 

27,085 

28,623 

16,452 

4. 

Miscellaneous 

8,902 

49,147 

36,975 

71,107 

1,16,617 

76,3861 

5. 

Proceeds from ferry boats. 

55 

55 

101 

67 

50 

53 

6 . 

Pent from Dharamshalas 
and public buildings . .< 

► 115 

• 88 

115 

127 

125 

167 ! 

7. 

Eecovery of advances and 
outstanding balances .. 

52,267 

51,475 

1.16,655 

3,40,966 

1.61,099 

544,028 

1 

4,27,477 

8 . 

Eeserve Fund 

39,560 

, 31,077 

88,922 

15,913 

9. 

Contribution from P. W. 
Department for Govern- 
ment Works 

1,72,614 

1.80,516 

2,52,290 

3 72,944 

4,12,042 

10. Interest of Kescrved 

Pund 


14.428 

i6,640 

8,563 

61,944 

32,653 


I’otal . . 

10,24,407 1 

13,21,550| 

13,08,888 1 

15,44,146 

23,72,086 

22,83,318 


The following table shows the heads of expenditure yicurred by 
these bodies during the last six years : — 


Head of Expenditure. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 


Ps. 

Ps. 

Ptff 

Ps. 

Ps. 

Ps. 

1. Administration . . 

69,580 

75,850 

80,163 

1.00,688 

95,889 

1,00,215 

2. Civil Works 

3,37,494 

4,19,027 

502, 234 

4.73,058 

6,51,458 

7.04,222 

3. Education 

2,20.191 

3,14,682 

2.83,603 

2,59,708 

2,50,009 

2,61,841 

4. Medical and Vaccination . 

21,102 

23,312 

7,475 

25,429 

27,630 

30,801 

5. Sanitation and other works 







of public convenience . 

14,713 

48,543 

17,300 

17,019 

9,905 

7,711 

6. Advances 

40,474 

47,443 

1.05,545 

58,865 

75,364 

52,827 

7. Miscellaneous 

36,560 

26,703 

1.35,308 

1.89,359 

7,33,273 

3,39,457 

8. Contribution from Local 







Cess to Municipalities 







and Vishishta Pancha- 







yats 

18,825 

11,358 

10,385 

12,192 

23,061 

19,040 

9. Refund of unspent savings 

62,199 


1,63,000 

3,01,906 

2,36,961 

2,99,024 

of Ja^t year. 







10. Expenditure from last 

308 

2,670 

23,225 

88,437 

54,354 

95,834 

year'll balance . . 




1 1 



11. Distribution of Local Cess 




1 



to Village Boards for 




1 



Civil works 

• • 

4,759 

25,819 

15,758 



12. Reserve Fund 



1 •• 1 

1 .. ' 

2,43,233 

69,674 

Total .. 

1 

8,21, 436j 

9,74,347 

I 13,54,057 

1 1 

15,42,418 

24,02,137 

1 

19,80,646 


3. Municipalities. 

As far back as the year 1830, it was realised that municipal work 
was necessary within the City walls, and it 

Barc^ Ci^ ordered that the four principal roads 

Municipauty. ^ ^ 

should be regularly watered by a newly 
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created municipal agency. The colt was to be met by the levy of a 
cess from the keepers of shops. This cess was collected for but a short 
time, although the work <jf watering the roads continued, the expenses 
being borne by Government. Later the responsibility of repairing 
the existing roads, and making new ones was reorganized and accept" 
ed ; and to defray the cost it was decided to levy dues on certain 
articles imported and exported. In 1859, it was arranged to include 
the principal roads outstde City limits, in the list of those to be watered 
by municipal agency, and a commencement was made, if of a very 
modest kind, with the cleansing of the streets. The first fire engine 
was purchased in 1862. In 1869 an attempt •was made to carry on 
municipal administration through a small committee fairly representa- 
tive of different interests. This consisted of five members and was 
presided over by a Sudharai Kamdar or Municipal Commissioner, 
All were nominated by Government. A house-tax was introduced, 
and was assessed at Rs. 2-8-0 per thousand of the house value, but as 
the expend^itiire involved in its collection exceeded the^ realisations 
the tax was drop])ed. 

In the year 1872, a kalamhandi was sanctioned empowering the 
Municipality to add to its funds by levying nazaranas, license fees 
on new buildings, rents on* mandwas, enclosures of a tem})orary nature 
erected on marriage occasions, and rental for Government land occupied 
for private purposes. In the same year it was recognised that the task 
of arranging for Bhangis and sweepers, for public needs within the city 
properly belonged to the Municipality. 

A memorable advance was made in the development of Local Self- 
Government in the State in the year 1892, 

clecSve^^piriiidple when a Sudharai Nihandh, Municipal Act, 
in Sudhrai Nibandh, was passed by His Highness, which recognized 
for the first time the elective principle in 
Baroda municipal government. Under this Act the City was divided 
into 22 wards, each to elect one member to the Municipal Board. 
Besides the large number of elected members, there were 8 ex-officio 
members, the Sudharai Kamdar, the Municipal Commissioner, being 
the ex-officio President of the Municipality. As the whole cost of 
municipal administration was borne by the Government, the citizens 
had the privilege of representation without taxation. It was later 
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considered inequable to ^ant electoral representation to the citizens 
of Baroda and to exempt them entirely from municipal taxation ; and 
in the year 1905, another Municipal Act was passed to remove this 
anomaly. 

The Municipal Act of 1905 not only conferred financial independ- 

„ „ . ence on the municipality adding to its 

Sudharai Nibandh, 1905. „ . . 

importance, as well^as responsibilities, duties 

and powers, but also to a large extent separated the administrative or 
deliberative functions from the purely executive. The Municipal 
Commissioner ceased to be at once the servant and the master of the 
municipality. The neva Act of l9t)5 specifically laid down that no 
stipendiary servant of the municipality can hold office even as a Council- 
lor, much less as its President. The Suba of the Baroda district 
has become the ex-officio President of the Municipality, 

The Act of 1905 is based chiefly upon the Bombay District Muni- 
cipal Act as amended in 1901, altered where necessary to suit local 
conditions aivi circumstances. It provides for a Municipal Board 
consisti^ig of 36 members, of whom 24 are elected by the people 
triennially, 6 are nomir«ated by Gov(;rnnient, and 0 are ex-officio 
members of the municipality. The whole municipal administration 
vests in the Corporation, which is, in the laSt instance, responsible to 
the Central Government for its efficient management of municipal 
affairs. 

Except in matters which are specially provided for in the Act 
itself, such as taxation, making or amending rules and regulations for 
internal and bye-laws for external management, compulsory acquisition 
of buildings or land, special management of plague or infectious diseases, 
vaccination and such other cognate matters pertaining to and requiring 
help from the Central Government, the municipality enjoys full and 
independent powers. For instance, it can and does pass its own annual 
budget. It can construct new roads, build markets and slaughter- 
houses, undertake new works for supplying water or drainage for its 
proper and timely disposal, build public baths and wash-houses, acquire 
property, provide cheap and easy means of communication, instal works 
for lighting and such other matters pertaining to and conducing to 
public health, safety and convenience without making reference to 
the Central Government. 
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^ However admirable a machinery may originally be in its concep- 
tion or construction, much depends upon the manner and the temper 
in which it is actually worked in every day life. The new and unhoped 
for acquisition of new civic powers and duties had its inevitable result of 
causing some few excesses, shortcomings and even abuses on the part 
of the new body, greedy for increasing powers but oblivious of corre- 
spondingly increasing responsibilities. There were numerous differences 
of opinion and some^few misunderstandings between the municipal 
representatives and the officers responsible to Government. There 
were also heavy arrears of both deliberative and executive functions. 
In order to remedy this state of affairs, Gove;;nment had to intervene 
in the public interest, and enact a few simple rules and regulations^ 
defining the functions and powers of the municipal body, its managing 
committee, the President and of the stipendiary chief officers such as 
the Chief Officer, Health Officer, and the Municipal Engineer. 
Simultaneouslyafewsimplechanges were made in the Act itself by the 
passing of an “ Act to amend the Municipal Act of 1905 ” on the 19th 
May 1910. Amongst the changes eSected, the most important had 
reference to the constitution of the sub-conunittee of the municipali- 
ty. The old Act of 1905 provided, in accordance with sections 27-28 
and 28, as many sub-coi|imittees for performing executive functions 
as the Municipality considered desirable. As, in actual working, this 
caused much confusion, it was thought desirable to abrogate these 
sections, substituting one which provided for one sub-committee only, 
consisting of not less than 8 and not more than 12 members, half to be 
elected by the Municipality, and half to be nominated by Government, 
from amongst the municipal councillors. This change was made wdth 
the double object of doing away with the confusion arising from 
multifarious sub- committees and of enabling Government to place 
upon the managing sub-committee men of special qualifications, strong 
character, and high social status. 

In spite of all that Government has done, and is doing, for the 
development of the Municipality of Baroda, it must regretfully be 
confessed that the representatives of the people do not yet seem to 
be alive to the responsibility which is theirs for making full and adequate 
provision for local needs. The Municipality is annually given a special 
grant of a lakh and a quarter of rupees. 
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The following table shows the income of the Baroda City Munici- 
pality during the last six years : — 


No. 

Sources. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 



Us. 

Hs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

j Bs. 

Rs. 

1 

1 

.'Grant from Govemincnt 

200,000 

75,000 

If85,000 

1,55,282 

1,26,000 

1,29,838 

2 

'Municipal rates and taxes 
i (</) Octroi 

1,95,346 

1.67,171 

1,69,665 

1,83,784 

1,96,438 

2,25,145 


; (6) Tax on animals and 
i vehicles. . . 

9,071 

9,660 

8,909 

9,876 

10,099 

8.927 


j (c) Tolls on roads . . 

6,312; 4,611 

4,122 

4,461 

5,852{ 4,033 


; (d) Water cess. 

81,060 

1.29,279 

111,017 

1,54 368 

1,23,956, 1,23,643 


(e) Conservancy rates 

29,829# 23,223 

21,626 

31,809 

32,187 27,169 


(/) Drainage . . • . . 

8,799 

10,047 

10,619 

13,891 

^15,120 

13,066 


{g) Taxes on offensive and 
dangerous trades 


1,772 

2,266 

2,485 

2,491 

-2,931 

3 

other Sources . . 

36,039 

34,700 

37,628» 4::,144 

48,231 

45,617 

4 

Miscellaneous . . 

27,449 

30,301 

56,916 

1,39,063 

43,917 

34,695 


Total 

5. 93,905 

4,85,764] 6.07,768 

1 

7,38,163 

6,03,291 

6,15,064 


The following table shows the expenditure of the Baroda City 
Municipality^ during the last six years : — • 


No. 

m 

Item. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. jl92 1-22. 



Hs. 

Ha. 

Hs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

1 

General Administration 

83,505 

83,438 

«1,109 

96,929 

1. 09,662 

1,19,430 

2 

Other charges . . 

37,777 

56,093 

90,181 

1,51,363! 1,28,998 

1,01,063 

3 

Hoads 

58,342 

39,759 

51,721 

30,914 70,8 i6 

72,313 

4 

Other Public Works 

39,010 

27,083 

23,942 

45,166 20,610 

16,608 

5 

Conservanev 

1,02,903 

90,910 

1,09,133 

98,307 1 1,00,463; 

1,03,259 

6 

Hoad Watering 

34,034 

34,481 

49,107 

34,634 

48,576 1 

63,088 

7 

Lighting 

40,007 

34,795 

37,061 

52,771 

50,520 

61,673 

1 8 

Water Works 

42,380 

50,557 

64,610 

59,975 

46,0051 

35,156 

9 1 

Drainage 

1,277 

47,547 

27,140 

42,436 

70,7201 

4i;52.3 

10 ! 

f’omi)ensation . . 

4,82i 

11.257 

2.058 

7.106 

9.717i 

4,136 

i“ 

City Improvement Trust 


4.76,202 

50,000 

50,000 

50,0001 

•« 

i 

Total . . 

4,44,057| 

9.52,122 

5,76,062j 6,69,601 

7,15,106 1 

6,19,048 


Before 1877, there were no municipalities in the districts. In 
the year 1877, municipalities were established 
District most of the taluka towns, though they had 
no definite constitutions nor was any financial 
provision made for them, a few simple rules sufficing for their working. 
They were entirely managed by the vahivatdars of the talukas. There 
was no house-tax nor was there any general assessment of property. 
The Government had undertaken to defray all the expenses by regular 
annual grants which were in the beginning placed under the control 
of the Public Works Department, and subsequently in 1892, under the 
management of the Sanitary Commissioner. Later still the Subas 
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were authorized to prepare lists of private individuals likely to take 
intelligent interest in locgfl affairs, ajid to appoint from 8 to 16 members 
to carry on the municipal administration in difierent places. Under 
this provision, a Genera] Committee and a Managing Committee were 
formed and municipal affairs came to be managed by the decision of 
the majority. GovernmeUt grants were continued, and also special 
grants were sanctioned for special needs. These grants were modified 
according to circumstances, but they remained the main source of 
income to the municipalities. Siitiultaneously, with the introduction 
of self-government in rural areas by the creation of fanchayats, and 
Local Boards in the year 1904, His Highness decided to introduce self- 
government in some of the more advanced municipal towns. A 
Municipal Act bas^d on the Bombay Municipal Act III of 1901, 
was passed in 1905 and brought into force from the 1st of 
February d906. 


Self'*Governing 

Municipalities. 


From this date, municipalities were divided into two classes “A” 
and ‘‘ B.’' Those which were not sufficiently 
advanced for self-government, were classed 
“ A,” and were to be managed by the vahi- 
vatdars of the talukas in which they were situated. In the B class 
were placed municij)alities which were to be self-governing. Besides 
the town of Baroda, 8 other towns, Dabhoi, Patan, Sidhpur, Visnagar, 
Navsari, Gandevi and Amreli were selected from the beginning for 
the establishment of “ B ” municipalities, Billiinora biung added 
later. Elections were held in all of thevse towns in July 1905, and the 
new members, partly elected and partly nominated, began their work 
from August 1905. In this way, the work of self-governing munici- 
palities in the State, commenced on the same date as that of the Local 
Boards. 


In place of the specific grants which used to be made from the 
State revenues to the district towns, sources of revenue yielding sums 
adequate for their expenditure at the tinao were generally assigned 
to the towns selected for the “ B ’’ class municipalities. Where such 
sources were not available specific grants v/ere continued. 
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Number of 


Allotment 



nominated 


from Cus- 


Number of 

members 

Special 

toms, 

Town. 

elected 

including 

grant. 

Excise 


members. 

the 


and Tolls. 



President, 





• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Amreli 

12 

12. 

3,000 

7,000 

Patan 

12 

12 

5,000 

10,000 

Sidhpur . . 

10 

10 


6,500 

Visnagar . . 

10 

10 

2,000 

5,000 

Dabhoi . . 

10 

10 


6,000 

Navsari . . . . . . ^ 

^2 

• 12 

5,500 

8,500 

Gandevi . . 

' i 

8 

• 

3,500 ! 


Self-government was thus granted to these district towns without 
any addition to taxation. Some of the municipalities were given special 
grants in lieu of excise and toll for some years during which period they 
were asked to meet their own requirements by levying new rates and 
taxes, which ;fche municipalities did^by levying octroi, fiouse-tax, 
conservancy-tax and building fees. 

The self-governing municiimlities consist of equal number of 


Constitution. 


Government nominees and of elected members. 
The number of members varies with the size 


of each town. Among the Government nominees half are ex-officio 
members and half are nominated by the Government from the people 
to represent the interest of minorities. The Presidents of the muni- 
cipalities of Navsari, Patan, Petlad and Amreli are the Subas, while the 
Presidents of the Visnagar, Sidhpur, Dabhoi, Gandevi and Bilim ora 
municipalities are the Naeb-Subas of the sub-divisions concerned. 

In A ” Municipalities, which are not regarded as being sufficiently 

Other Municipalities advanced for self-government, the manage- 
ment was vested in the general committee 
constituted under tlie rules, presided over by the vahivatdars and 
mahalkaris of respective towns ; and the executive work was done by 
a managing committee presided over by the same officials. An annual 

^ , grant was made by Government to these 

Vishishta Panchayats. ^ . 

municipalities in accordance with their 

importance and population. There were 27 of this class which are 
shown in the table below with figures shewing the population in 1901 
and the Government grant in each case : — 
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Town^ 

Population 
in 1901, 

Govemmept 
grant for 
expenditure 
in Rupees. 

Bar^da District. 

Petlad . . . . . f . 

15,282 

3,144 

Padra .. 

8,289 

1,705 

Sinor 

5,186 

1,067 

Sojitra 

10,578 

2,176 

Vaso 

8,76o 

1,802 

Savli 

4,686 

956 

Bhadran . . . . . . ’ . . ’ . . 

, 4,761 

979 

’ Sankheda . . 

4,296 

843 

! Makarpura 

1,156 

2,110 

Kadi District. 

Kadi 

18,070 

2,689 

Kalol 

6,465 

1,3,30 

Mehsana 

9,393 

4,690 

Kheralu 

7,617 

1,567 

Vadnagar 

13,716 

2,822 

Unjha :• 

9,800 

2,0i6 

Chanasma 

8,183 

1,663 

Vijapur 

8,510 

1,730 

Dehgam . . . . 

4,884 

2,010 

Navsari District. 

Billimora .. .. o: 

4,693 

1,2.56 

Kathor , . 

4,467 

907 

Vyara 

6,117 

1,061 

Songadh . . 

2,533 

823 

Amreli District 

Damnagar 

3,651 

751 

Dhari 

4,262 

877 

Kodinar . . 

6,664 

1,371 

Dwarka . . 

7, .535 

1,885 

Boyt 

4,615 

927 


The Government grants shown in the above table virtually 


represented the whole municipal incomes in respect of all the towns; 
and such octroi duties as were levied were credited to Government. 
Other sources of income probably never amounted to a hundred 
rupees in the case of any of those towns ; and there was no house tax 
or general assessment of property. The people were therefore in the 
happy position of paying no municipal taxes. Government paid all 
municipal expenses, and Government officers managed their afEairs. 

After the passing of the Municipal Act of 1905 the tendency 
of Government was to withdraw their grants and to compel the 
municipalities to become self-supporting as far as possible. The 
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fixed grants allotted to municipJlities in lieu of customs, and tolls, 
were stopped from 1st November 1909. Special grants given to “ B * ’ 
class municipalities were also discontinued,^ and municipalities were 
permitted to levy house tax, octroi and other duties under the Municipal 
Act to meet their requirements. The sudden discontinuance of these 
grants found towns-people very disinclined to raise the urgently 
required funds by taxing themselves and the result was seen in not a few 
empty treasuries, and a consequent breaTc down of the municipal 
machinery. The obvious reasonableness of the new policy has been 
admitted ; but it is not yet fully understood that privileges and res- 
ponsibilities go together, and thatVithout a realization of this fact no 
true progress is possible. 

With the abolition of customs and frontier duties the ‘‘A** 
municipalities were obliged to finance themselves and were termed 
Vishishta Panchayats. A few sections were added to the Gramya 
Panchayat Rules for the constitution and administration of these new 
Boards and,, until further rules are framed for the conduot of their 
businefis, they have been authorized to follow the Municipal Rules 
which have hitherto guided them. 


The income of the Vishishta Panchayats was as under during the 
last six years \ — 


No. 

Head of Income. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Grant by Government . . 

21,272 

30,996 

25,570 

33,306 

30,084 

25,803 

2 

Municipal rates and taxes ; — 








(a) House tax 

33,501 

32,150 

35,191 

37,124 

40,292 

45,788 


(b) Octroi 

48,6m 

56,981 

58,429 

47,316 

125 

281 


(c) Toll 

5,381 

5,427 

4,129 

5,180 

5,346 

5,782 


(d) Water Cess 

17,474 

24,496 

36,537 

32,380 

29,905 

35,488 


(c) Other taxes 

5,039 

7,589 

7,057 

1,103 

53,357 

58,033 


• Total.. 

1,10,071 

1,26,643 

1,41,343 

1,31,103 

1,29,025 

1,45,372 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 ^ 

other sources of Income : — 








(a) Kent of “ Gamthan ” 


i 






land 

357 

1,154 

1,309 

1,447 

3,581 

1,456 


(b) Sale of Manure 

181 

90 

307 

326 

129 

259 


(c) Receipts from markets 








and slaughter houses . . 

I 924 

1,248 

12,893 

23,776 

1,150 

1,286 


(d) Miscellaneous . . 

6,867 

11,008 

15,726 

17,914 

29,134 

23,259 


Total 

8,329 

12,500 

30,235 

43,463 

33,994| 

26,259 

4 

Contribution from Local Cess . 

8,486 

9,136 

6,970 

9,832 

16,131 

16,668 


Grand Total. 

1,48,158 

1,80,2751 2,03,118 

1 

2,17,704 

2. 09,234 1 

2,14,102 


16 
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The total expenditure during iJhe last six years was as under : — 


No, 

< Head of Expenditure. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1910-20. 

1920-21 

1921-22. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Administration 

13,756 

15,809 

17,202 

19,510 

21,043 

20,762 

2 

Public 8afeTy(lighting and pro- 
tection from fire) . . 

22,046 

27,084 

31.472 

28,855 

32,733 

30,345 

3 

Public health and convenience 






(conservancy, public works, 
watering roads> etc.). . 

92,864| 

1,01,179 

1,34,339 

1 18 , 879 ! 

167552 

1,72,619 


Total 

1,28,666 

1,43, 5 72j 

1,83,013 1 

167 2442, 

1 

2.21.328 

1 

2,23,726 


4. LEOTSLATiyE CoUNCIL. 

> 

The formation of a regular Legislative Council or Dhara Sahha 
with some seats reserved for members 
Dhara Sabha. elected by the people, was under discussion 
in 1904 and took definite form in 1908 when the Legislative Council 
Rules were framed. There has been a strong popular element in the 
Council since its inception, and this idea tends to increase. The total 
number of Councillors was fixed in the beginning at 17, but 'vyas sub- 
sequently raised to 26. The present constitution is 1 President, 5 ex- 
ofiicio members, 6 nominated official members, 4 nominated non- 
official members, 10 elected members. The Minister is the President, 
the ex-officio members are (1) the Naeb Dewan, Nyaya hhag, (2) 
the Naeb Dewan, Mulki hhag, (3) the Sar Snba, and (4) the Legal 
Remembrancer. Of the members nominated by Government 6 are 
officials and 4 are non-offii'ials representing various interests. The 10 
elected mem})ers are representatives of Mahal Panchayats ; theii 
election is carried out under the supervision of the Naeb Subas of th(‘ 
10 vibhags or sub-divisions. 
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Law and Jus^cok 

1 . Judicial Department, 

The early Maratha invaders Gujarat sought noh territory but 

Old System 170S<1802 Territory became theirs, almost 

against their wish, ^because the Moghal 
empire fell to pieces. The disintegration of the Musalman Kingdom 
of Gujarat preceded as well as accompanied the Maratha conquest ; 
and the Gaekwad and other Maratha chiefs obtained a portion only, 
though a large portion, of the debris, of which great Musalman 
nobles, Rajput chieftains, and petty girassias, also gained t)r retained 
their ^ares. 

Scarcely two centuries have passed since Baroda was finally won 
for the Gaekwad House. It was twenty ye vs later before Ahmedabad 
fell, and yet another thirty years before the Babis were expelled ; 
and the great towns of Surat, Broach, and Cambay were never wholly 
acquired. The interval between the final conquest over the Babis 
and the arrival of the first British Resident in Baroda was one of the 
perpetual internal dispute; so much so that the fortunes of the Gaekwads 
showed signs at times rather of dissolution and decay than of progress 
and prosperity ; their conquests were intermittent, and the degree 
of their dominion over the other powers in Gujarat varied from com- 
plete ascendency to the mere right of levying tribute whenever sufficient 
force was sent out to collect it. In the wilder parts of the country, 
their rule, such as it was, was less substantial, more precarious, than 
in the plains round the chief towns,, If it be remembered that, through- 
out this imperfect and gradual conquest, the Marathas had but one 
ambition, that of acquiring booty or tribute, and that they had no wish 
to introduce laws or a new administration of laws, it is not difiicult 
to see that, under their rule, the administration of justice must have 
been sternly rough and ready. 
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As iu Europe in mediaeval times the system of justice was princi- 
pally one of ordeals and oaths, both in the 
Trials by ^O^ealt and lands of the Gaekwad and in the mvluk- 

giri district of Kathiawad and the Mahi- 
kantha.* However strong his case the complainant preferred to 
compell the defendant to undergo an ordeal, or to take an oath ; while 
the defendant, on the othsir hand, often sought to anticipate him by 
referring the matter, through him, to the same judicium dei. Thus 
the point in dispute was often determined by the success of one of 
the parties in • putting the other ijpon his trial by oath or ordeal ; 
for, especially in the case of persons of character, it was held more 
creditable to retire from the contest rather than to maintain it upon 
the ordealistic ground. 

If murder were alleged, on the hand of the accused, if electing 
for the ordeal, was placed a red hot piece of iron ; if then there was no 
sign of hui;t on his hand it was held that his innocence was proved and 
his accuser was fined. Or again water was boiled in a caldron and an 
iron ring was thrown into it, and the accused asked to thrust his hand 
down and bring up the ring, or an iron chain or ball was used in the same 
way as the ring; or sometimes the test was the taking of a ring, or three 
copper coins, out of a vessel filled with boiling oil. In the cold oath, 
the accused professed his readiness to take a flower from an image of 
Shiva, or to place his hand upon the foot of some Dev, A particularly 
solemn oath for a Hindu was to place his hand on the neck of a Brahmin; 
or to touch with a knife the neck of a cow, implying that if he broke 
his oath he committed the awful offence of slaying a Brahman or 
a cow. In the Civil Code passed in the reign of Maharaja Khanderao, 
it was permissible for the courts to decide cases by administering 
special oaths ; and even to-day many people declare their innocence 
on oath : A Brahman swears by his janoee or sacred thread ; a Rajput 
by his sword ; a Vania by sarda or saraswati (by which he means his 
account books) ; a cultivator by his bullocks ; a Mahomedan by rozah, 
or the saint that dwells therein. Many people swear by their sons, 
by their hopes, by their youth, by their brothers, by their fathers or 
mothers, or by their eyes ; meaning that they would rather lose these 
than break the oaths taken. Women swear by their husbands and 


^Rasmala, page 572. 
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sons ; a vaishmv swears by his kanthii necklace, an ascetic by his 
beads and an artificer by his craft. 

James Forbes in his ‘Oriental Memoir8’^(Vol. II. p. 23) records 
an instance which happened during his stay at Dabhoi : — “ In one 
instance a man was accused of stealing a child covered with jewels, 
which is a common mode of adorning infants among the wealthy Hindus. 
Many circumstances appeared against him, Bn which he demanded the 
ordeal ; it was a measure to which I was very averse, but at the parti- 
cular request of the Hindu arbitrators, who sat on the carpet of justice, 
and especially at the earnest enti^aty of the child’s parents, I con- 
sented. A caldron of boiling oil was brought into the* Durbar, and 
after a short ceremony by the Brahmins, the accused person without 
showing any anxiety, dipped his hand to the bottom, and took out a 
small silver coin, which I still preserve in remembrance of this 
transaction. He did not appear to have sustained any damage, or 
to suffer the smallest pain ; but the process went on no further, as the 
parents declared themselves perfectly convinced of his innocence.” 

The practice called dharnawsis used in many places in Gujarat 
by Brahmins and Bhats to gain a point which could not be accomp- 
lished by any other means. Proceeding t<i the house of the person 
concerned, or to some other place where he might easily be 
intercepted, they sat down in dharna with poison or a dagger 
ready for use, threatening to commit suicide if he remained obdurate. 

Thie Marathas nominally divided the country, into which they 

Mehvasi Country introduced themselves, into two parts ; 

the one they called rasti or peaceable, the 
other mehvasi or turbulent. In the peaceful country a regular revenue 
was raised, in the turbulent country tribute was levied at the point 
of the sword ; in the one the decision of the judge was law, in the 
other justice could not be administered. Amritlal, a competent 
witness, wrote : ‘ Though the authority of the Moghal government 

was maintained by thunas, or bodies of troops, in different places, yet 
the whole extent of the country was intersected by the possessions of 
the original Rajas, Rajputs, Kolis, and girassias, who all bore the 
general name of jamindars\ These jamindars were as independent 
under the Emperor as they afterwards continued to be under the 
Marathas. Indeed, for some time, while the supremacy was passing 
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from the former to the latter, they became more powerful auS turbulent; 
than they had for a long while been, but gradually sank again before 
the increasing exactions of the new conquerors. 

Mr. Diggle, Major Walker^s assistant, wrote of these people in 
1804 : — ‘ The rayats are a quiet, tractable race of people, and all 
judicial process would with ease be executed towards them.’ ‘ But,’ adds 
Major Walker in the i^ine year, ‘ the Marathas may be considered 
to be in a constant state of warfare with the girassias and Kolis, and 
they are not numbered amongst the rayats. Most of these people, 
including the Bhils, are thieves by professiop, and embrace every 
opportunity of plundering either public or private property’. A brief 
summary of Major Walker’s and Mr. Diggle ’s remarks will complete 
the picture of the tribes whom Maratha justice did not reach. They 
were not a collective people, but were scattered in small societies, some- 
times living in walled villages of their own and sometimes intermixed 
with the rest of the inhabitants, but all alike holding their peculiar 
privilege to carry arms. They did not look to the Government for 
any redress, but determined points of justice at their own free will 
and pleasure, generally by dint of force rather than by the adoption of 
more conciliatory measures^ The distribution of justice in matters of a 
civil nature depended entirely upon the will of the head girassias whose 
customs and rules were not guided by anything which bore resemblance 
to the system. Should any of the tribe commit a crime, and murders 
were frequent among them, he threw himself on the protection of 
the chief, and so it often happened that in the absence of justice one 
murder led to another committed in retaliation. If the chief exacted 
some penalty of a guilty party it usually took the shape of an 
inadequate fine. A promise given to a Bhat or Charan was, however 
generally binding, and even girassias occasionally submitted matters 
to arbitration, a custom of which more will soon Ije said. 


No long pause need be made over this portion of the subject^ 
for it scarcely concerns the Baroda State : it is more interesting to 
consider what kind of civil and criminal justice was administered 
to the peaceable people of the plains by their new masters, the Marathas. 


In the first place it must be noticed that the government was 
not limited by positive law, though it was 
held in check by the customs of the country 


iUsti Country. 
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which it was obliged to respect ; or more accurately, to quote Major 
Walker’s words, ‘ Justice in Gujarat is not^ administered according 
to the written law of the several castes, but depends on the will of the 
persons in whose hands the local authority may be placed.’ But a 
difference must be pointed out in the administration of criminal and 
civil justice in the old Maratha State. In all disputes concerning 
property, either between the Government and the individuals or 
between individuals, the Hindu or Mahomedan Law, according to 
the faith of the parties, ought to direct the decision. In criminal 
cases, however, such as»a breach W the peace, theft, or murder, the 
will of the Government determined the punishment. 

In the districts the important trust of administering civil and 
criminal justice was in the hands of the farmer 
Fanner^c^^^Revenue, the revenues, whose neglect of everything that 
offered trouble without a prospect of emolu- 
ment, naturajly, as Major Walker remarked, rendered th« subjects 
restless^nd dissatisfied. In civil cases the izardar or kamavisdar, as 
he was sometimes styled, always demanded one-fourth of the sum 
which might be awarded by the arbitrators, the whole of which share 
went to his own use, and the person who gained the cause became 
answerable for the payment of this fourth. None of the proceedings 
of the case were committed to writing, beyond that the kamavisdar' s 
gumasta, or clerk, entered in his diary the benefits that accrued from 
the decision of any disputed point. And as the kamavisdar seldom 
resided in the district himself, he was in the habit of appointing a clerk 
to officiate for him. It was no wonder, therefore, that such dispute 
of a civil nature as arose concerning landed property and debt were 
almost alwhys submitted to the arbitration of the panchayat. 


In criminal cases, again, the kamavisdar was the judge. But his 
power was to a certain degree limited, for he 
Criminal cases. liable to be called to account by the sarkar 

or Government, for excessive fines, and was not vested with the power 
of inflicting the punishment of death. In cases of oppression, too, 
the subjects might complain to the sarkar against him, and sometimes 
they succeeded. The Marathas were not, as a rule, cruel in their 
of proceedings in criminal matters, except in 

pimisliiiieiito. their efforts to ascertain guilt. The usual. 
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punishments inflicted were fines, imprisonment, or banishment and 
i n very rare cases, death, ^ut almost every crime became commutable 
for money, and fines were considered a regular branch of the revenue. 
Of the practice of mutilation more will be said further on. 

In Major Walker’s time the offending party was in all instances 
required to give security 'vjjiich was of six kinds ; fail or chalu zamin 
was security for good bdhaviour ; hazar zamin, for personal appearance; 
mal zamin, security for money, property or revenue ; lila zamin, 
permanent security for good behaviour, which was considered more 
binding than, that first mentioned ; ad zamiit, additional security ; 
and a person of the Bhat caste often stood guarantee for the conduct 
of the offender or for the performance of the engagement, and confirmed 
the rest of the securities. This extraordinary security was termed 
utkaniheshvar mahadev. 


A brief description has thus been given of the old system of justice 
in the Bardda State. There was the panchayat at the base, which was 
the rude and ancient device of people to whom Government could 
not give prompt and cheap justice ; there were the kamavisdars whose 
real business it was to get money out of the district they farmed, and 
to whom civil and criminal justice was a strange wearisome task, 
except in so far that fines brought in money ; and at the head there 
was the Maharaja himself and his advisers. 


From 1802 to 1819 the State was ruled by a Commission, of whom 


British Influence, 
180M819. 


the Resident was a prominent member, 
and British interference ranged over every 


part of the administration. It is interesting, 


therefore, to observe what reforms towards the end of that period the 
Resident, Captain Carnac, thought possible and what beneficial, if 


possible. The first Resident wisely contented himself with urging 
on the members of the administration to devote their attention to the 


discharge of justice without endeavouring to establish a regular system 
for this subject, and he encouraged the system of panchayats. But 
Captain Carnac thought that the practice of arbitration as a system 
of justice could not operate in a large and civilized society where rights 
were determined not by a written law, but by the innumerable intri- 
cacies of local usage. He wished, therefore, to establish courts with 
positive powers whose decisions might be placed on record to establish 
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a body of precedents. Panchayats, he urged, were not juries, were not 
upon oath, decided on points of law and were not subject to the 
revision of any regular tribunal. They were neither checked in case 
they decided corruptly nor, if their award was a good one, was there any 
authority to register and enforce their awards, the matter being left to 
the leisure and convenience of the tax-gatherers. Hence, he declared, 
‘ arbitration is scarcely ever resorted to in tlfls country in consequence 
of a mutual concurrence of parties in a suit without the intervention 
of Government 


For the above reasons Captaiif Carnac suggested that a central 
court should be established at Baroda> 
Central Court. wholly distinct from tlie already existing 

court of the kotwal, or city magistrate, whose heavy work should be 
considered to be pui ely magisterial and not burdened with civil duties. 
This central court, nyayadhishi, the Resident wished to see empowered 
with both criminal and civil powers, and at the head of it he would 
place a paember of the Gaekwad family that the nobles might feel no 
repugnance to submitting to its decrees. 


Hitherto in important criminal matters and in all cases of conse- 
quence the Maharaja himself, aided by minisfers was the last judge ; 
but the Resident wisely advised that he should have nothing to do 
with the administration of criminal justice. He was frequently absent 
from the capital, he was untrained to work, ‘ above all, the dignity 
of the Prince, as well as the humane and merciful execution of justice, 
required that’ neither the sovereign himself nor his principal advisers 
should personally adjudge and condemn any criminal. A system of 
justice should, as much as possible, be independent of the personal 
qualities of the sovereign who, inclined to indulge in the passions which 
opportunity tends so greatly to encourge, could not from his exalted 
position be easily restrained by good advice or fear of consequence*. 


In criminal cases the judge decided capital cases to be punishable 

^ , according to the law of the shastra by death. 

C a p i tal punishment. . 

mutilation of the body, perpetual imprison- 
ment or heavy fines, and these punishments might be remitted or 
only partially enforced at the pleasure of the Sovereign. There 
frequently arose between the Regent Fatesing and the Resident 
discussions as to the modes and degrees of punishment to be inflicted. 
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The philosophic mind may ponder over the probable arguments of 
these two authorities whose training was most dissimilar. The Prince 
recoiled from inflicting capital punishment to which the English 
Resident often urged him, but he had no objection to awarding mutila- 
tion, a style of punishment Captain Carnac looked upon as horrible. 

Over the Central Court thus established presided a sarpant or 

• Chief Justice, Moro Kashinath Abhyankar, 

History of the early and under him were three pants or judges, a 
years of the Central ... 

Court. shastri and a kazi for the decision of points 

in Hindu ir Mahome^>an law. At first it was 

* 

looked upon with aversion as an innovation, but it soon became popular. 
Shortly some cases oi corruption occurred and the Court was shunned. 
But when guilty judges had been dismissed and the pay of 
those entertained increased in order to diminish the desire 
for peculation, it regained its popularity. In 1812 Yeshvantrao 
Bapuji Gpdbole became sarpant, and the reforms alluded to 
were carried out. The court, nyayadhishi, tried every Icind of 
case, both civil and criminal, being both first and final court, 
and it supplied all want of power in the vdhivatdms of the 
districts. It must be noiiiced that at this time the court) composed 
of the sarpant and three pants, retained the form of a panchayat. 
The pants recorded their opinions separately, and the sarpant, after 
collecting them, took them to the huzur, 
^fo?*a lf^33, the^post of the President of the 

nyayadhislii, court, was abolished and all the 
pants were done away with. The Dewan Veniram Aditram and 
Bhau Puranik decided cases with the aid of shirastedars. This 
abnormal state of things continued till Veniram was dismissed, 
when a judge was once again placed at the head of the court. 
Though this official was still aided by a shastri^ and a kazi, there 
were no pants under the sarpant, and the panchayat form instituted 
by Gangadhar Shastri was not revived. 

In 1839, the devghar kacheri was instituted by Sayajirao Maharaja, 
that a person discontented with the decision 
^^®**“*®** of the nyayadhishi, court, might appeal to the 

Devghar Kacheri, 1839. Maharaja. On the payment of a nazarana 
the Maharaja gave him the chance of a 
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retrial at the devghar The dangers of this innovation are too 

evident to require explanation. Fortunately, not long after, in 1845, 
Bhau Tambekar succeeded in obtaining the^ withdrawal from the 
devghar hcwheri of its appellate powers on the payment of a nazarana. 
It was converted into a joint civil court with the nyayadhishi court, 
though the latter alone retained its criminal 
jurisdiction. But aBove the two civil courts 
he placed the sadar nyayadhishi court, of 
which he himself was the first president. 

Five years later (18^) Bhau Tjftnbekar, exercised by the thought 
that the darakdars received high salaries 
and did little work, instituted a special 
court, called the darakdar kacheri, which was 
to be a court of appeal from the sadar nyayadhishi comt in civil matters. 
Bhimashankar Shastri was its first president, and he was assisted 
by the muzumdarj the rnunshi, Bapu Mairal Shastri, Motilal Samal 
Parekh, ^and Jamsedji, desai of Navsari. The court continued in 
existence till the end of Ganpatrao Maharaja’s reign when, instead 
of tlie darakdars deciding cases, Ganesh Ojhe suggested that a shirnstedar 
should review the appeals and submit them »to the judgment of the 
Maharaja. The name of 'Special Court’ was retained for this arrange- 
ment. 

In 1860 Khanderao Maharaja instituted the Huzur Fanzdari 
Court, of which Bapu Shinde was the first 
Huzur Fawdari Court, president or fauzdari kamdar. It was both 
a magisterial and a criminal court, and it 
deprived the nyayadhishi court of its criminal power. The izardari 
or revenue farming system was then brought to an end, and the 
mahals or sub-divisions were each placed under a vahivatdar, now 
a Government ofiicer. The vahivatdar had under him four 
shirastedars or aval karkuns, one for revenue, one for civil, and one 
for criminal cases, and, finally one for the military department. 
Magisterial work and criminal cases were supervised by the fauzdari 
kamdxiY ; revenue appeals went from the vahivatdar’ s court to the Sar 
Suba, a post which had lately been created and beatowed on Hariba 
Dada (1863) ; finally, appeals in civil suits went to the sadar nyayadhishi 
and then to the Members’ Court, after the latter had taken the place 
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both of the sadar nyayadhishi courts and of the ‘ Special Court’. The 
Members’ Court was composed of Madhavarao Gangadhar, Sakharam 
Ballal, Naro Vaman and Aba Shastri. 

It will thus be perceived that an effort was being made to separate 
the judicial system into different branches 
and to introduce order out of chaos. Besides, 
in 1867, at Bhau Shinde’s suggestion, three gi-ades of civil courts were 
formed with varying powers, from which appeals went regularly to 
the Members’ Court. 


Maharaja Khanderao attempted to introduce written or printed 
laws, which naturally, under the circumstan- 
Codes, ISSi-lSTO. shape of codes. In 1861 a criminal 

code was framed on British lines so to speak, locally called the first 
fauzdari tharav. It was at first applied to the city of Baroda alone, 
and next extended to the whole State in 1 863. In the same year 
a(‘/t8 called the first and second nibandh were promulgated. By the 
first, criminal jurisdiction was entrusted to Government servants, 
vahivaidars, thandars and fatels, as was, indeed necessary on the des- 
truction of the izardar system. By the second inatrdars and dumaledars 
obtained some small civil and criminal powers. 

A civil code was also framed in 1861, which was revised and 


amended in 1869-70. It was based on the Bombay Regulations of 
1827 and contained also the law of limitation. In the same year a 
Stamp Act and a Registration Act were also framed. It may be 
added that in 1865 a Revenue Code was enacted, for the most part 
compiled from the Bombay Regulations of 1827. 


The laws passed by Maharaja Khanderao differed in some points 

„ - - from the British law. Of these the most 

Old Baroda Law. 

striking are noted below •: — 


Execution op decrees. — Not only implements of trade and 
husbandry, wearing apparel, the ornaments usually worn by women, 
stridhan and household utensils but the house' or portion of a house 
of the debtor necessary for the shelter of himself and the family, 
and also corn sufficient fco last for two months, were, exempted from 
attachment and sale in execution of a decree. Imprisonment in default 
of payment of the amount of a decree was employed as a last resort 
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and could not exceed three months, except in special cases and with 
the sanction of the sarkar if the amount exceeded Rs. 2,000. 
Cultivators were released during the cultivating season. The sale of 
immovable property, esjrecially if encumbered and therefore likely 
to affect the interest of mortgages was ordered with reluctance. 

Limitation. — Suits for vatanvritti, or partitions of ancestral 
property, for redemption of mortgage, for stridhan or wife’s portion, 
for deposits and for maintenance, could be brought at any time 
Limitation for suits for the recovery of immovable property was 
placed at twenty years, »for suits dn J)onds at twelve years, and for 
suits on an account at six years. The limitation for the execution 
of a decree was the same as the limitation for a suit according to 
the nature of the claim. 


Interest. — The code did not allow interest beyond 12 percent., 
whatever the written contract might be, and interest beyond the 
amount of principal was not allowed. 

Liability of sons and heirs. — The Hindu son was liable for the 
debt of his father with interest, though he may not have inherited 
property. In the same way the grand-son^was liable for the prin- 
cipal, but not for interest. Other heirs were liable if they should 
have inherited the property of the deceased. 

Criminal Code — The killing of a cow was punishable with death. 
Adultery was punishable with a fine of Rs. 5, and rape with impri- 
sonment for a period not exceeding six months, or with a fine of 
Rs. 30, or both. Women were punishable for adultery. 


In 1871 a Varisht (High) Court of final appeals in civil, criminal, 
and revenue matters was instituted by 
Maharaja Malharrao. No doubt, this move was 
meant to give the Maharaja a more constant 
means of interfering in judicial affairs and of using his influence to 
the benefit of his purse. Malharrao upset many of Khanderao’s real 
attempts at reform and effected a general, but fortunately a very 
temporary, derangement by a partial return to the izara system 
and by reviving the bad old custom of receiving namranas from 
applicant# 
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Hitherto we have been considering the formation of the central 
court or courts, and have deferred all de- 

Dittrict Gnirtt« ' tailed notices of the district courts. In 
them there have been, of course many changes 
from time to time, and perhaps the best way to understand what 
was their system, is to take one Icalamhandiy or set of instructions. 
Let us, for instance, taki that of 1825-26, or Samvat 1882, as typical 
of what preceded and followed ; at the same time bearing in mind 
that the kalamhandi was very possibly not closely observed by the 
farmers of revenue. 

n 

In civil cases the kamavisdar or vahivatdar was to be assisted by a 
panchayat, of which he selected the president, the hereditary officers of 
the district one member, the inhabitants of the place a third, the defen- 
dant and the plaintiff a fourth and a fifth respectively. In ordinary 
criminal cases the kamavisdar or vahivatdar was empowered to try alone. 
In cases of graver nature he took the hazar zamin^ reported the matter 
to Government, and called for the assistance of the pancha^aU All 
cases, of course, were to be tried according to conscience and religion ; 
and, if the panchayat gave a deliberately false decision, a new one 
was to be formed, and •uhe guilty panchayat to be fined one-tenth of 
the value staked in the dispute, the proceeds going to the panjrapole, 
or institution for the maintenance of old and sick animals. In 1824 
a general Stamp Act had been passed, and it applied to these courts. 
In suits of movable property there was a limit set of twelve years, 
instead of twenty fixed by Gangadhar Shastri. In suits of immo- 
vable property there was no limitation of time, but, unless settled 
by arbitration, the vahivatdar could only record his decision and send 
it up to the huzur. By this kalamhandi criminal offences* to be tried 
were classified as theft, dacoity and robbery, grievous hurt and 
slander. In punishing the offender, the court foiwa first offence might 
take as much as one-twelfth of his property, for a second offence one- 
tenth, for a third offence one-sixth ; or, if the offender had no pro- 
perty he might be imprisoned in chains for four, six, or seven years. 
Certain crimes were now more particularly noticed, such as the theft 
of corn, defamation and adultery. If found guilty of the last, the 
offender, when worth Rs. 100, had to pay Rs, 5, fine ; when worth 
less than Rs. 1 ,000, he had to pay Rs. 50 ; when worth Rs. 10,000, 
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he hiad to pay Es. 100. The heaviest fine for adnltery was Rs. 600. 

Raja Sir T, Madhavrao created a new judicial department 
based mainly on the system in vogue in 
Sir Re- British India. Under Maharaja Khanderao’s 

system the vahivatdar exercised civil powers 
but now the revenue officers were entirely 
deprived of these powers and civil (munsijf) spurts were instituted 
for civil cases in each taluka or for a group of two or three smaller 
talukas. Criminal work upto 2nd class was to be done by the 
vahivatdar under the d^psignation » of Mahal Vauzdari Nyayadhish, 
while the Divisional Naeb Subas were 1st class magistrates, for their 
sub-divisions. In each district, a district court wis opened for original 
work above the powers of munsiffs^ for hearing appeals from the 
munsiffs^ decisions, and for the trial of sessions cases and criminal 
appeals on the magistrate’s orders. 

An attempt had been made to establish a court in whicli certain 

Sardiir*$ Court privileged persons might be tried. These 

were the members of the Gaekwad’s family, 
the nobles, that is, the sardars, the darakdars ^and their representative 
retainers and servants, in all about 800 people. Sir T. Madhavrao 
has described in one of his Administration Reports the position sardars 
attempted to maintain, with regard to the administration of justice. 
‘The Sardars’, he writes ‘desire that they should be held exempt from 
the jurisdiction of any constituted court, and that every matter 
against them should be the subject of investigation and adjudication 
by the Maharaja and the Minister alone’.* This privilege for 
obvious reasons, the Minister refused to grant, though to conciliate 
the sardars a court was established fer them, but not for all their 
servants and followers. 

The new court specially instituted in honour of the sardars con- 
sisted of a judge, the siledar hakshi, the sibandi bakshi and a sardar 
and darakdar appointed from time to time. Every case was tried by 
the judge and one other member of the court. All civil suits and cri- 
minal charges wherein the offences may .be compounded might, in the 


♦ Administration Report 1877-78. 
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fttst instance, be referred by the court to arbitration. If not thus 
settled, the court proceeded with the trial. If the two members of 
the court did not agree, their respective opinions were committed to 
writing and sent to the High Court for orders. Appeals lay to the 
High Court and all decisions of the High Court were subject to 
revision by the Huzur, Thirteen* of the sardars had the right 
to appeal direct to the High Court or the Minister, but, if they 
adopted the lattei course, they had to appeal in person. No 
punishment of any kind could be passed on these thirteen without 
the previous sanction of the Huzur, and no sentence of imprison- 
ment could be passed on any person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the sardar's court without such sanction. 

This special court for the sardars was in existence till the year 
1904. Experience of over thirty years of its working having showii that 
the court had not sufficient work, and that it was not necessary to 
maintain such a costly institution, it was arranged to abolish it and to 
hand over the work done by it to the city munsiff and city judges* 
Courts according to the limit of their jurisdiction. 

Sir Lewis Felly during the interregnum which followed on the 
'deposition of His Highness Malharrao. had 

laamdar s judicial withdrawn from the sardars the civil and 

powers. 

criminal jurisdiction which some of them 
possessed in inam villages. This having caused some dissatisfaction 
EajaSirT. Madhavrao affected to restore this j urisdiction by granting 
special sanads of honorary magistrates, provided the sardars promised 
themselves to discharge the duties of a judge and not to devolve them 
on mere clerks. The special sanads are of three classes. By the first, 
the inamdar has power to fine upto Es. 15, or, in default, Hinprison the 
offender for fifteen days. By the second class sanad, the inamdar 
has power to fine upto Es. 10, or, in default, imprison for 10 days. By 
the lowest sanad the inamdar may fine Es. 7, or, in default, imprison 
for five days. The jurisdiction is limited to cases of simple hurt, 
abuse and theft of property valued at less than Es. 10. This arrange- 
ment is still in force. 

*Six members of the Pandhre family, Narayanrao Raje Ghorpade, the Nawab 
of Baroda, Mir Kamal-ud-din, Mir Ibrahim Ali, Mansingrao Jadhav Jotiajirao 
Phakade and Dost Muhammad Jamadar. 
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Sir T. Madhavarao did not like 9b make any new laws for the 
State, He wanted to leave this task for the 
ii“kw. Maharaja when he took the powers 

of the administration in his own hands. He 
was therefore content to order that when any of the lower courts 
found the State law to be defective, a refer<‘nce should be made to 
the Vanshjt Court which on ])assing its decision, was to follow the 
spirit of the British Indian F^aw in most ins^an(Jjes. In particular 
was the Indian Penal Code consulted; and it may . be said tliat 
though not ex])ressly made law, this CV)de was followed in all crimi- 
nal courts. When the VarimJft Court pass(‘d a decision of this kind, 
and the law was amended, circulars to notify tlie fact were s^ent out 
by the Htizur. As r(>gards evidence, torts, and cbntracts, no law 
had b(H‘n passed, but the spirit of the British Indian Law’ was followed. 
Orc'at weight was given to the custom of the (*ountry, in vsuits dependent 
for solution upon f*aste-customs and feelings. 


The constituliJon of the courts in Sir T. ^ladhavarao’s tiim^ differed 

• very little from that of the courts in the Bri- 

Peculiarities in powers tish territory. A few’ peculiarities may, how- 
and procedure of the , , . 

ever, be noted as interesting in the powers 

and procedure of tlio (iourts. 


In th(^ Baroda City was placed the old VarisM or High Court, with 

, - a Chief Justice and one Judge. It received 

High Court. ^ 

the following pow’crs 


1. Civil.— Final a}) 2 )eal in civil cases; extraordinary j^ow’cr 
to try original cases. 

2. Criminal. — Final appeals in criminal castes ; extraordinary 
powers to try .any original case; (*ould sentenee u])to 14 years’ impri- 
sonment ; fine to any amount ; and award thirty stripes, Higlier 
sentences were subject, to confirmation by the Huzur. 

3. General. — General power of superintendence and revision 
over all the civil and criminal courts ; power of hearing appeals 
against acquittals and for enhancement of punishments. 

The courts of the District Judges being new institutions in a 
country where hitherto all power had been vested in the revenue 
authorities, it was thought necessary for the sake of prestige to grant 
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the powers of a sessions judge \m the Sma^ or Collector. All appeals 
against the decision of the magistrates were presented to the Suba 
as sessions judge and he either decided or sent them to the sessions 
judge for disposal but it was not intended that he should try sessions 
cases. The powers of the magistrates were similar to those of the 
three classes mentioned in the British Code of Criminal Procedure ; 
but, the punishment of flogging could not be inflicted without the 
previous confirmation W the sessions judge. The limit of the powers 
to imprison, vested in the sessions judge, was seven years. Should 
a more heavy sentence seem necessary, he tried the case and referred 
it with his opinion to the Vorisi t Comt. The Varisht Court could pass 
a sentenbe of fourteen years’ imprisonment ; should a heavier sen- 
tence appear nec6ssary, the confirmation of the Huzur must be ob- 
tained. 

There was a great freedom of appeals, and no enhancement of the 
Appeals sentence was permitted except to the Varisht 

« Court. An appeal lay froin* the magistrate 

to the sessions judge and from him, if he rejected it, to the Varisht 
Court. As a court of revision the Varisht Court could, within six months 
from the date on which it was passed, enhance a sentence, and within 
the same period hear •an appeal against an order of acquitta l. The 
sessions judge could, in special circumstances, try a case which had not 
been committed to him by a magistrate. This provision was intended 
to meet offences which must be promptly and effectively punished. 

Bail was granted more freely than by the Code of Criminal Proce- 
„ dure. Only murder, dacoity and riot of a 

serious nature were non-bailable onences. 
Thefts under Ks. 10, abuse and petty hurt w^ere compounjjable offences. 
There were no summary trials, and assessors or juries were not em- 
ployed. 

There was ;i form of legal punishment though resort may not 

_ . _ often be had to it. It was called dkind and 

P unianmontg. 

consisted of a sort of public disgrace. The 
culprit could be taken in procession through the streets, seated on a 
donkey, and having his face blackened. By Maharaja Khanderao’a 
Fmijdari Nibandh banishment from the Baroda State might presumably 
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be inflicted. The punishments allofted to crimes were generally lighter 
than those awarded by the Penal Code. 


The rate of court-fees for all suits and appeals ranged from 5 to 

Court Feet cent, of the value of the suit, and no 

maximum amount was fixed. The result 
of this was that in suits upto Rs. 2,000 the Baroda court fee was 
lower than in the British courts, but it becSme^heavier on suits abov e 
that amount. There were no fees for complaints regarding non- 
cognizable offences or on summons and notices, warrants and procla- 
mations. Vakils were charged 20 per cent, on the amount of fees they 

were allowed to take according to the rates fixed by law. * 

• 

Bonds, deeds of purchase and mortgage, etc., were not required to 

Registration executed on stamped paper, unless they 

were produced as evidence in court. Under 
the .registration law certain documents relating either to movable or 
to iinmovabli property, or to pecuniary transactions, were fo be regis- 
tered b*it no limit to time was fixed for the registration, and the person 
benefitted could give the document in evidence on payment of the regis- 
tration fee of one per cent, of the value of the property, and of a penalty 
of the same amount. * 


Raja Sir T. Madhavrao’s administration had instituted reforms 
in every department of the State and it had created several new depart- 
ments, but in no direction had its energy been so conspicuous as in the 
establishment of an efficient judicial department. It is difficult to 
calculate the greatness of the results which have sprung from this 
portion of Minister’s labours. They were evidenced by the diminution 
of crime within the State and on the borders, the growth of confidence 
among the people, and the increase of respect accorded to the State 
tribunals by the officers of neighbouring governments. In H. }I. 
Malharrao’s time the condition of anarchical lawlessness, brought about 
by a total absence of justice called for, repeated commissions and the 
severest warnings of the Government of India. In 1878-79 the 
Resident, Mr. P. S. Melvill, 0. S. I., who had for a great number of years 
been Judicial Commissioner in the North-West Provinces, wrote : ‘ The 
judicial department of the State is now established on a firm basis. It 
is sufficient for the work, is well paid, is officered, except in some of the 
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posts of the lower grades, by thoroughly qualified men, many of them 
have been trained in the British service, and the work is done 
generally in a highly satisfactory manner.” 

Although Raja Sir T, Madhavrao had thus organized the judicial 
department on modern lines, it was after 
Reformt^^^Md^aja Highness Maharaja Sayajirao III assumed 

the reins of Government in his own hands in 
I'^Sl that the real reforms in th'^ de])artment were inaugurated. Since 
then, the constitution and powers of courts have been revis(‘d, old laws 
have been amended and n('w ones provided wher(» they did not (‘xist. 
and the administration of justice lias be(*n brought to sucli a hii>h state 
of efficiency and integrity that the decrees passed by the Baroda ( hurts 
are executed in British India as if they W(‘re passed by the British 
Courts themselves. 

The first item of reform whicli His Higliiu'ss look U]) in hand 
was the most difficult task of am^mding tlie old laws and 
providing new laws for his people. As has btsm stated })efore duiiiig 
the regime of th(‘ former rulers of Biro la. we find little of r(*Lnilav 
enactments. Where direction'^ in the niture of law W(n‘e necessary, 
they assumed the shape ^of k(dumhn}KU, that is arti(‘les of memo- 
randum drawn up for the guidaius' of tlie officers <*onc<un(‘d. The 
first attempts towards codified law ma»le by Maharaja Ganpatrao 
and Khaiid(*ra(), were rudinvmtary in their (*har<icter; they w(‘re 
copiously supplemented by circular ordtTs and rule's during tlie 
administration of Raja Sir T. Madhavrao. But the minister 
cautiously abstained from causing any radical change. Siudi cljanges 
were left to be worked out during the* personal governnu'nt of His 
Highness Maharaja Sayajirao. One year after assuming tli^ reins of 
government in 1881 His Highness lornu'd a Law C^onimittce to look 
after the work of legislation. The* Committee* met^and worked u[)to 
the year 1891), by which time several Acts of which the* more important 
related to Stamps, Registration and the Police W(*re framed. But 
as the Law Committee which consisted of the judges of the* High Court, 
C3uld not spare sufficient time to look to the expeditious despatch of 
legislative business, His Highness in 1892 asked Mr. Gad gil, a retired 
judge, to prepare a draft of the Civil Procedure Code on the model of 
the British Code (Act XIV of 1882), The code was accordingly drafted 
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and it bocame law in 1896. Meanwhile in 1892, His Highness had 
ai)])ointed Mr. Naylor of the Bombay Civil Service to be Judicial 
Commissioner of Baroda. Ho drafted the new Penal, Criminal Pro- 
cedure, and Police Codes, for the State ; also a General Clauses Act, 
such an Act bein^ essential for the simplification and interpretation 
of codified language. All these drafts, which brought the State laws 
in harmony with the corres])onding laws in British India, have been 
in forci* for over two decades. 


Mr. Naylor rt‘tired in IShfi. #ind tli(‘ Law Committee continued 
to discharge its legislative functions. Its work was traftsferred to the 
Vansht Court, vhicli with tin* assistance ‘of iJie Naeb Dewan 
drafted the Transhu’ of Projicrty Act and revised tln^ Registration Act 
ill 1901-02. Tlie two social measures, the Hindu Widow Re-marriage 
Act, and the Freedom of Coiisciciici* .Vet, ] massed in 1902 mark an epoch, 
in ‘that they illustrate th(‘ ki'cn personal interest His Highness has 
(iV(‘r tak(‘n fn social reform: for they owe tluur existence on the 
Barod^. Statute to his iiiflueiiee. 


In 1904, His Higlmcvss made a bold attack on the custom of chiM 
luarriagi*. A draft A(d which aimed at checking such marriages was 
published and jmblic comment was invited. While tlu^ draft in principle 
met with no o]»])osition, but was rather greeted by unanimous approval, 
the ag(' limit fixed tln'rein was fiercely o])jiosed.- This was met by tile 
reduction of age limits from 18 and 14 to 16 and 12 for boys and girls 
iispectively. Marriages below this limit hav(‘ been made punishable. 
The Act lias been in force for nearly 20 years, and has undoubtedly 
served its purpose. 

In 1901 the w ork of legislation w'as transferred to tlu' new^iy created 
Legal Reihembrancer’s de])artment. The 
Creation of the Legal Legal Rimimnbrancm’ in addition to the work 
Reme^ranci^Depart*' h^gislation, as the consulting lawyer of 

Government advises it in all its departments 
on legal questions connected w ith the administration of public affairs, 
and in respect of legal jnoceedings in wdiich it is concerned or 
interested. He also acts as the conveyaneing lawyer of Government 
and is alw^ays consulted in drawing up all important deeds on behalf 
of or for Government. 
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His Highness, regarding the co-operation of the people as of the 
first importance, has established village mun- 
Locd SeU^emment. presided over by fit 

persons chosen from the villagers themselves. 
An Act to regulate such courts was passed in 1901. This has brought 
justice to the doors of the people. A further impetus was given to an 
easier settlement of village disputes by the a])pointment of madhyasiha 
pancJias or conciliators in all important talukas. Th(‘v ])ersuade the 
parties appearing before them to come to an amicable settlement in 
money claims upto Rs. 100 and in many cases such settlement is usual* 
ly effected to the satisfaction of the parties concerned. 

His Highness ord^^red the preparation of a codification of Hindu 
Law in 1905. In view of the natural sen- 


Codification of Hindu 
Law. 


sitiveness of the Hindus in regard to legis- 


lative interference with matters ( loscdy touch*- 


ing their Diligious usages and observances, no such attmipt has yet 
been made in British India where fears have bcMui expressed th»t such 
a codification of Hindu Law would cristalize it, and prevent its growth. 
The codiheation has howev^er ])een successfully carried tlirough in 
Baroda, and it is no longer necessary for its people to wade tlirough 
complicated old text books, all the (jssential princi])l(‘s having now 
been embodied in a few simple rules. 


The Hindu Son’s Liability Act (1908) had also off(‘Cted a radical 

_ - - change in the Law and brought it into con- 

Refonn Laws. f . ... 

formity with the prevailing notions of equity 

and justice, by freeing Hindu sons from their personal liability for 

ancestral debts. The Civil Marriages Act of 1908 marks an*advanced 

step in social legislation and legalises marriages under contractual forms 

unfettered by any ceremonial scruples. The Trust .Act passed in 1907 

follows in the wake of the Contract and Transfer of Property Acts, 

and regulates the equitable relations of persons standing in fiduciary 

relationship. The juvenile population of the country never escape 

His Highness’s attention and he is careful to directhis endevoiirs towards 

their reformation as well as their culture. The Criminal Procedure 

Code has been so amended, as to enable criminal courts to mete 

out a considerate treatment to juvenile offenders; there is an 

arrangement for a separate treatment of such offenders in jails; and 
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separate Childrens’ Courts have been established under the Childrens’ 
Court Act. 

A few other reforms deserve to be specially mentioned. Before 
1907 no suits could be brought against the 
Suits ag|^t^veniinent in the judicial courts. By an amend- 

ment in thue Civil Procediire Code in 1907 
this bar was removed and the people are now free to plead their cause 
against Government before the judicial tribunals. 

Original civil suits of wfiatever nature and value were tilbl 890-91 
conducted under one and the same jnocedure 
Creation Cause regular and special a]i])eals were allowed 

both in petty bond suits and in suits relating 
to immovable ])roperty. In petty cases this involved parties 
in heavy, expense. Further, in some cases parties after proceeding 
with their suits in three courts presented rajinamas compromising 
their claims out of court and sometimes allowed judgment to go 
against them by default. The time of the courts was thus uns 
necessarily taken up. To remove these defects His Highness thought 
it expedient to invest some original courts wit^ final jurisdiction in 
petty cases and in October 1890 passed an Act called Newa Dav^no 
Nibamlh, laying down the procedure to be followed in small cause suits. 
The s])ecial features of the procedure laid down for the conduct of small 
cause suits are that the summons issued on the defendant is one for 
final dis])osal of the suit, and not for framing issues; the depositions of 
Avitnesses are not to be recorded in full but only a memorandum of the 
same, is to be made ; the decrees passed are not appealable but final ; 
and the judgment is to contain only issues and findings on them but 

not necessarily the reasons for arriving at those findings. 

• 

Similar changes were also made in the year 1890, in the procedure 

« , ioT the trial of petty criminal cases. Prior 

Summary Trials. ^ . 

to that year cases of every description were 

tried under one and the same procedure and regular and special appeals 

were allowed in all cases of every kind. In view of the necessity for 

the speedy dispensation of justice His Highness sanctioned rules for 

the summary disposal of petty criminal cases. Besides these, rules 

for the trial of cases by benches of magistrates were framed and 
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sanctioned. Benches of city magistrates of the 1st class for summary 
trials were first constituted 'in January 1892, and the benches in 
other places in March following. 


Honorary Magistrates. • 

f 


Honorary Magistrut(^s lLav(^ been nominated at Baroda, Petlad, 
Xavsari, Kathor, Patan, Kadi, Amreli and 
at some other ])laccs to try offences coming 
under the Summary Trial Rules. First class magistrates having 
summary ])owers form a bench with one of the local honorary 
magistrate and the l)eiieh so (^mstitllted^, summarily disjjose of such 
offences as are included in the 9th schedule of tlie (Viminal 
Procedure (^ode. No aj)jK‘aI lies against a sentence not exc(‘(‘ding 
fifteen days imprisonment or a fine of t\V(*nty fiv(‘ rnp(‘es. By the (md 
of 1920-21 there were 22 lioporary magistrates in tlie State. 


Possessory Suits. 


The KaJjja Niha}Klh. tin* Pos^^ssory Courts Act, came into fore(‘ 
on the ist August 1895 and under it great 
changes were effected in th(‘ lum'cdure then 
adopted for the recovery of possession of land and otlier ])roperty, of 
wliieh the partitas have ])e(m disj)ossessed otherwise than in due course* 
of law. The nilxDu^h enacts that there shall be civil courts styled 
“ Kaber vyamdhlshi *' in all t>ha(‘es A\here deemed nee(‘ssarv. A])peals 
which were allowed under tin* old law have been disallowed and the 
decision passed i?i ])ossession suits under this Act became final. The 
])arties ma\y however, if dissatisfied file a regular suit in the ordinary 
civil courts. 


For several years before 1904 His Highness Jiad end(‘avoured to 


Separation of Judicial and 
Executive Functions. 


briug about a se])arati()n of Ijie judicial and 
executive duties. Th(* taluka executive 
officMTs (rahirciiilars) »used to try all criminal 
cases in years 2 )ast, wliih^ tli<^ taluka judicial ofiic{*rs {miimiffs) took 
cognizanct* of civil cases only. This arraiigement was o])en to many 
objections. In the first ])]aee, the rrfJnvatdara were unable to devote that 
degree of attention to their executive and revenue work which was con- 
sistent with the discharge of their j udieial duties. His Highness, however, 
did not desire to introduce any sudden change. He discussed the matter 


with the higliest officers of tlu* State, and their recorded ojunions show a 
thoughtful consideration of all the vaiioiis as])ects of the question. 
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After careful consideration, His Hipjhness came to the conclusion that 
the separation should be effected. The officer who is virtually the 
])rosecutor should not be the jud</e. Tin* officer who is virtually the 
])laintiff in the matter of revenue demands should not exercise magis- 
terial powers. The officer who is the head of the district or the taluka 
should be free from the susj)icion of doin|>: executive work with the help 
of criminal powers. The policy was eautitfusly and gradually carried 
out. It was directed that three-fourths of the criminal cases should be 
tried by muisiffs^ and onc-fourtli only should be tried by vahivatdars- 
Tli(‘ bulk of the crflninal work w..s thus made over to trained judicial 
officers who performed no executive or revenue work: a small portion 
of the work w^s till 1906 left in tlu* hands of the executive and revejiue 
officers. But experience having showm that even this small proportion 
of criniiinl work should go to the if it w^as to be properly done, 

,th(‘ sch»‘m(‘for the separation of executive and judicial tunctions was 
revised iWid finally adopted in tofo in 1907-08, and the additional ndinsiff 
courts necessary were sanctiomal. All criminal and eiyil work is now 
performed by nvoisiffs who have their courts In almost all the talukas; 
while llie reveniu' and executive officers devote all their time to their 
lt‘gitimat«‘ ri'veuue duties. 


l'h( judicial policy of the 8tat(' has aimed at securing uniformity 
and certainty iu law's, and procedure"; dis]>atch 
ill the dis])osal of w'ork; and the co-oj)eration 


Jury and Assessors. 


of tll(‘ 


)[)Ie. For the attainment (»f this last object ^it w’as directed 


in 1901 that tlie trial of offences other than those against the 
State, and those ])iinishtible with death, imprisonment fpr life or for 
a jierkul fif ten years ajid above, should be held with the help of 
assessors in tin* districts of Baioda and Navsari. As the experiment 
prov(‘d '<iicce^sful, the order was extended to other two districts 
in 1903 and was finally made ]K*rmanent in 1911. Trial by jury 
was introduced in 1908-09 ex]>eri mentally in the case of less serious 
offences coming before the sessions judges of Baroda and Navsari, 
As tli(‘ experiment jiroved successful the system of trial by jury was 
introduced in the other. two districts in 1910 and made 2 :)ermanent. 
By the system of trial of sessions cases with the aid of assessors and 
jurors His Highness’s object of securing the co-oj)eration of the people 
in judicial work has undoubtedly been forwarded. 
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With the same object the system of investing village munsifFs 


Village Mimsiffs and 
Village Magistrates. 


with power to decide suits upto Rs. 30 when 
sitting alone, and upto Rs. 60 when sitting in 
bench was introduced in 1903. As it was 


found from experience that powers of village munsiffs when 
sitting in bench could be increased with advantage, they were raised 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100* in 1921. Intelligent patels or village 
headmen have been empowered to try cases relating to petty thefts 
of agricultural produce, assault, sim])lp hurt, nuisances and so on, 
and to award punishments upto a fine of Rs. 5 or im])risonment in 
the village chowra for 48 hours. The results of these experiments are 
watched with keen interest, ft is tlic desire of His Highness to extend 
this system so that the villagers may become accustomed to settle 
their own petty differences, thus avoiding the trouble, the expense, 
and the demoralising effects of constant litigation. Lastly, His High- 
ness has directed that a judicial conference, presided over' by the Cliief 
Justice, should be held once in every two years wherein leading eitizf*ns 
may also be invited to take part in addition to the officers of th(‘ depart- 
ment and pleaders. Many interesting sugg(‘stions for tli*^ amendment 
of existing law and procedure are made at the conference and they re- 
ceive due consideration at the hands of Govi'rnment. 


The institution of mailhyastha panchas or conciliators, which has 
been the most popular of all the institutions 
Conciliators. j. nature was introduced in the year 1 904. 

They are cmj)owered amicably to settle claims upto the value of Rs. 100 
and based on monetary transactions. A])])lications befor(.‘ them do not 
require stamps. In the beginning it Avas directed that in places where 
those conciliators were appointed the law courts should not entertain 
any suits falling within the conciliator’s jurisdiction, without his certi- 
ficate ; but it has been subsequently ordered that it dejuuids upon the 
will of the suitor, whether he will first seek redress before a concili- 
ator or go direct to the court. The duty of the conciliator is first to 
bring about an amicable settlement betAveen the parties, and, failing 
that, to give a certificate to the jJaintiif permitting him to file his suit 
in the ordinary court. By this system, justice is made less costly and 
more easily accessible, and the interests of the ignorant peasantry are 
more efficiently safeguarded. 
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In order to ensure the efficiency of the institution it has been directed 
that a person securing the majority of the votes of the members 
cf the various village pamhayats of the group, should generally be 
appointed a conciliator provided he is competent in other respects. 
Thus every possible precaution is taken to make the institution a really 
useful one. 


Persons who had passed the necessary examination in British India, 
or who had been given sanads on account of 
<their specif qualifications, were, till the year 
1884, allowed to practise as pleaders or nuikht- 
yars. It appearing necessary that those who had ]iot passed an 
examination should not bo allowed to practise as lawyers, needful test 
was laid down and the first examination of candidates for the office 


of vaJcU and mukhtyar was held in November 1885 by a committee over 
whicli the third judge of the Varisht Court presided. Buies for 
admission, as vakils or ^nukhtyars, of persons who had passed the 
necessary examination either in British India or in the State were 
framed and published in 1892. The mukJityar^s examination was 
discontinued after some time but the ])leadersbexamination is still held, 
and those passing the examination, are given a sanad to juactise in 
all Courts throughout the State except the Varisht Court. 


Formerly public prosecutions, in the magisterial courts, were con- 


Public Prosecutors. 


duct(‘d by police officers. Experience having 
shown that it would be more conducive to 


justice if qualified pleaders were also engaged in the lower courts, as 
they had been in the District Courts and High Court, His Highness 
empowered the Legal Remembrancer in 1908 to a])point ])roperly 
qualified prosecutors in the magistrate courts also. This had 
naturally led to a iimre efficient conduct of the case. 


The work in the Varisht Court having increased the number of 
judges was increased from 2 to 3 in 1889. The appointment of a 
registrar for the Varisht Court was sanctioned in 1891, so that the time 
of the judges may not be wasted in unimportant details. The experi- 
ence of a decade having shown that the administrative work of the 
Varisht Court had sufficiently increased, a post of an assistant registrar 
was created in 1901. The registrar, who is called the mukhya kamdar 
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and is of the assistant judge’s grade, looks to the routine work of the 
civil side of the Varisht Court and insiiects the subordinate munsiffs* 
courts during four months in the year; while the assistant registrar, 
who is called the Tapasni Kamdar, attends to the routine work of the 
criminal side and inspects the extracts of judgments of criminal 
cases seat tothe Varisht Court by subordinate magistrate's. If it is found 
that the sentence awarded in any case is inadequate, or tliat there has 
been souk' irregularity in procedure, it is tlie duty of the assistant 
registrar to bring the facts to the notice of the ('inef Justice. 

There was no summer v^acation in courts bt'fore 1906-07. It was 
fear<‘d that a Iona vacation would lead to con- 

Summer Vacation. 

gestion of cases and that it would be difficult 
to arrang. for the magisterial work of the sub-judg('s. The ('xperiment 
of having a summer vacation was howevt'r tric'd for tin' first time in 
1906-07.* It has been found that while work do('s not shffer either in 
quantity or (piality, a much nee<led respite atTonh'd by this vacation 
to a class of officers who have much braiit work to do. All the courts are 
closed for all sort of civil work during the vacation, but sub-judges 
courts are k«q)t o])en for criminal work and afti'r retaining tw^o or thn*** 
htunsiffs in a district according to requirements to do ]ni]*ely criminal 
work of all tin' talukas, the rest are given vacation. It Jias been laid 
down howujver that a court liaving heavy arrc'ars should not be closi‘d 
during the vacation, and that the civil w'ork in that court should b(‘ 
carried on as usual. 

Important decisions of the Varisht (^ourt, and the Himir Nyaija 

, _ Sabha are jwinted evi'rv month in the form of 

Law Reports. 

Law^ Keports, on tlie lines of similar reports 
published by the different High Courts in British India, The Baroda 
Law Beporis have already filled thirty-one annual volumes. 

All the courts have law libraries wdiieli ari' fairly well-stocked. The 

pleaders ])ractising in a court arc'- bound to be* 

Libraries. . 

members of its law library, for which they pay 

an annual contribution of Rs. 6 to 12. The funds so raised are supple- 
mented by grants from Governnient. 
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The mimber, powers, and location of courts at the end of the year 
1921-22 were as under : — 

The Varisht (High) Court is the sujiremc tribunal in the State, 

„ „ „ Nevertheless, the Maharaja has the power of 

Huzur Nyaya Sabha. ^ 

revising the decisions of the Vurisht Court ; 

and in the exercise of this power His Highness is advised by the 
Nyaya Sabha, answering to the Privy Couflcil.^ The Nyaya Sabha 
consists of three members including a judge of the Yarishi (.burt, 
who is not concerned with the decree or judgment a])pealed against. 
A])peals to the Huzur frtm the dec^(‘ of the Varisht Court li(‘ in such 
civil suits in which tlie value of the subject-matter of (]isput(‘ is Rs 
5,000, and above in tlu^ case of immovable pro 2 )ejty, and Rs. 15,000 
and abov(i in the case of movable property. A])peals also lie from 
any final decree of the said court in cases in which some difficult or 
doubtful question of law or of custom having the force of law is 
in solved, provided a certificate to that effect is given by thV Varisht 
i hurt. • 


Varisht Court. 


The Varisht (High) Court at the cajntal of the •‘State with a Chief 
Justice and two puisjie judg(‘s is the highest 
judicial tribunal in the State, ft does not 
exercise original civil jurisdiction but has got apj)o]late and U'visional 
jurisdiction in civil as well as in criminal matters. It can ])ass sentence 
of death or life iiii])risomneiit, but a sentence of banishment is subject 
to confirmation by the Huzur. 


Next below the Varisht Court coim^ the courts of th(‘ District 

• _ and S^\ssions Judges. Each of th(' four 

District Judge s Courts, . r ^ Tr t 

districts of Baroda, Kadi, ISavsan, aii:a 

Amreli has a district court ; and for the Baroda City there is a 
separate district court. Okhamandal is now regarded as a separate 
district, and the Commissioner has been invested with the ])owers 
of the district sessions judge for- the area under his charge. A 
district court has got power to try original civil suits upto any 
amount, to hear small cause suits upto Rs. 500, and to hear ap^ieals 
from the decrees and orders of munsiffs. In criminal matters it is 
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called the ‘‘Sessions Court ’’and can try cases committed to it by 
the subordinate magistrates. In such cases it can pass any sentence 
except that of life-imprisonment, banishment, or death which must be 
referred to the Varisht Court for confirmation. It is also empowered to 
enquire into the legality of any judgment, sentence or order passed 
by any subordinate criminal court and to send the same for revision 
to the Varisht Court if it deems it desirable. 


Assistant 
Judges Courts, 


Joint or Assistant Judges are appointed when necessary. The 
powers of a joint judge and of a district 
and sessiq^is judge are the same in both 
civil and criminal matters ; an assistant 
judge has the same powers in civil matters ; but in criminal matters 
an appeal lies to the sessions judge on any sentence of imprisonment 
upto seven years passed by an assistant sessions judge, while a sentence 
of more than 7 years’ imprisonment requires the confirmation of the 
sessions judge. 

i 

Below the district court come the courts of the taluka munsiffs 
and magistrates. Every miinsiff has power 

Munsiffs Courts. 10,000. He is 

also a first class magistrate for the taluka, or talukas under his 
charge. There are twenty-four munsiffs^ courts in the State ; of these 
eight are in the Baroda district, Baroda, Petlad, Padra, Karjan^ 
Sinor, Dabhoi, Sankheda and Savli ; nine in the Kadi district, at 
Dehgam, Kadi, Kalol, Vijapur, Mehsana, Visnagar, Sidhpur, Patan and 
Chanasma ; four in the Amreli district, at Amreli, Dhari, Kodinar 
and Dwarka ; and only three in the Navsari district, at Vyara, Kathor 
and Navsari. 


t 

Whore specially empowered a munsiff tries small cause suits upto 
Rs. 100, when he sits alone and upto Rs. 300, when forming a bench 
with another munsiff. In criminal matters he can pass a sentence 
upto 2 years’ imprisonment and can fine upto Rs, 1,000. 

The territorial jurisdiction of the several munsiffs' courts at the 
end of the year 1921-22 is shown in the following table 
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No. 

- -- , 

I Name of the Court. 

j Territorial jurisdiction. | 


Baroda District. 

1 

; Baroda City Munsiff's Court 

Baroda City ; Baroda and \"aglio- 
dia talukas. 

2 

j Padra „ 

Padra taluka. 

3 

i Karjan „ „ 

Karjan „ 

4 

; Sinor ,, ,, 

*ino|j^ ,, 

Dabhoi taluka and Tilakwada 
2}€ta taluka. 

5 

1 Dabhoi „ „ 

1 

6 

i Sankheda „ „ 

Sankheda taluka. 

7 

: iSavli ,, ,, 

Savli taluka. 

8 

1 Petlad 

Petlad taluka and Bhadran pel a 
taluka. 


Kadi District. 

9 

Deligam Munsiff’s Court 

Dehgam taluka and Atarsumba 
jK'ta taluka. 

10 

Kadi „ „ 

Kadi taluka. 

11 

Kalol „ „ 

Kalol ,, 

12 

V’ijapiir „ „ 

Vijapur „ 

13 

ildisana „ 

Mehsana ,, 

H 

Sidhpur „ „ 

Sidhpur „ 

ir> 

Patan „ „ 

Patan „ 

10 

Visnagar „ ,, 

Visnagar and Khcralu talukas. 

17 

Chanasma ,, „ 

CTianasma taluka and Harij jjeta 
^aluka. 

1 

Navsari District. 

18 

Kathor Murisiff’fs (burt 

Kamrej and Mangrol talukas. 

19 

Navsari „ ,. 

Navsari and Gandevi taluka^. 

20 

1 

Vyara „ „ 

^''yara, Songadh and Mahuva ta- 
iukas amd Salher peta taluka. 

1 

Amrdii District. 

21 

Amreli Munsiff’w Court ..1 

Amreli and Damnagar talukas 
and Ratanpur and Bhimkatta 
peta talukas. 

22 

tlhari ,, ,, 

Dhari taluka. 

2.3 

Kodiiiar „ ,, . % 

Kodinar „ 

Okhamandal taluka and Bevt 

24 

Okhamandal „ 

1 

• 

peta taluka. 


Below the taluka mumiffs come the village munsiffs' courts. 
At the end of the year 1921-22 there were 4 such courts. These 
courts exercise jurisdiction over a village or a group of villages and are 
empowered to decide suits relating to money matters upto Rs. 30 
when sitting alone and Rs, 1^0 when sitting in bench with a panck. 
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The work turned out hy the civil courts in their original jurisdic- 
tion during the last six years is shown in the following table: — 


1 Year. 

i 

i 

Suits hied. 

I)i.sposed of 

including old Ponding at 

pending case.s ■ the end of 

of the previous the year, 

year. 

! { 

; 

. 

1!».;177 


18,030 


1,578 

I 1917-18 

ir)j74 


15,846 

i 

:i,906 

1 1918-19 



14,760 

i 

4,540 

l!)19-20 

20,942 


19,621 

1 

.7.861 

1920-21 

2 n,-lb<> t 

20,87/1 

1 

.7.45,3 

1921-22 .. ..1 

1 

21,412 


21,104 

i 

.7,761 

Classifying tlie .suits uhieh are di 

visible into ordinary and .small 

causes according lo .subject matter their 

2 K*rcentages stand as follows: — 

1 ; 

Percentages. 



' ( 'lassitication. ’ 






: 1910.17. 1917-lS. 19IS-19. 

i 191 9-20. 

jl920-21. 

1921 -’_'2, 

( 

1 Ordinary Suits. * 

<1 



i 

i 


1 [ 

Relating to money 1 






matters . . . . | 

7:1-7 71 ';i 

(iS . 0 

<4 ’ ») 

72-5 

7,3-4 

Relating to imimn-i 



1 



able j)roj)erty . . ( 

12-1 2;i'-i 

20. ;i 

1 20-1 

22 -.‘I 

21-4 

Relating to other! 



1 



matters . . . J 

4-2 rrS , 

5.1 

.7.4 

5-2 

5-2 

Total .. 100 . KH) ' loo 

100 

100 

100 

Small C\r.sK Suits. 






Relating to eon- 

' 





traets .. . 97*0 ' 90 *0 

91.7 

95-7 

92-5 

94-:i 

Relating to damages . , 

•4 , J -0 

:i.2 

1*9 

2-5 

1*3 

Relating to the re-. 




' 


covery of posses- 

' 





sion of tlie value of, 






movable property . 

2-0 :i’0 ; 

5,1 

2-4 

5 0 

4-4 

Total .. 100 100 100 

1 , i 

100 

100 

100 


The file, valuation, disposal, average duration, etc., of suits was 
as under : — 
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Ordinary Suits, 


Year, 

Cases 

filed. 

Valuation 
in rupees. 

Disposed 
off includ- 
ing pend- 
ing cases. 

- --Ji 

Average 
duration 
in days. 

Pending 
at the 
end of 
the year. 

Contested. 

. 

Non- 

contested. 

1916-17 .. 

8,132 

22,71,970 

7,403 

164 

32 

2,860 

1917-18,. 

6,302 

28,14,314 

6,581 

212 

57 

2,581 

1918-19.. 

6,234 

27,04,291 

6,741 

260 

66 

3,074 

1919-20 . . 

10,(tf2 

22,69, oft 

9,150 

245 

80 

3,976 

1920-21 .. 

8,861 

43,02,714 

9,024 

229 

TO 

3,813 

1921-22., 

8,858 

40,63,884 

8,641 

,212 

77 

4,030 



Small Cause Suits. 




1916-17.. 

11,245 

6,94,502 

10,627 

55 

30 

1,718 

1917-18.. 

10,590 

6,08,988 

9,265 

68 

36 

1,325 

1918-19.. 

10,485 

6,51,486 

9,019 

58 

37 

1,466 

1919-20.. 

12,356 

7,84,722 

10,471 

59 

40 

1,885 

1920-21 .. 

11,605 

8,40,275 

11,850 

59 

41 

1,640 

1921-22.. 

12,554 

9,15,724 

12,463 

68 

33 ’ 

1,731 


The file and disposal of darhkasts was as follows: — 


Year. 

Filed. 

Disposed of 
including^ 
old pending 
cases. 

Pending at 
the end of 
the year. 

Average 
duration 
in days. 

1916-17 

18,177 

17,506 

.3,8:12 

146 

1917-18 

12,607 1 

13,219 

3,217 

160 

1918-19 

9,726 

10,150 

2,793 

182 

1919-20 

16,466 

15,793 

3,466 

163 

1920-21 

16,522 

16,365 

3,633 

154 

1921-22 

17,829 

17,494 

3,968 

177 

( 


The following table shows the percentage of modes in which dark- 
hasts were disposed of: — 


Year. 

Stayed at 
the request 
of parties. 

Struck off 
the file. 

Dealt with 
by rajina- 
mae^ etc. 

Disposed 
of by actual 
execution. 

1916-17 

21-1 

19-2 

43*7 

16-0 

1917-18 

200 

24-4 

35-4 

20-2 

1918-19 

21 0 

21 0 

380 

20*0 

1919-20 

221 

20-7 

41-3 

15-9 

1920-21 

21-6 

20-3 

43-3 

14-9 

1921-22 

24-4 

19-7 

411 

14-8 


18 
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The various wavs in which satisfaction of darkhasts was effected 
in cases wherein the aid of courts was solicited were as shown 
below : — 


Year. 

By actual payment of 
money. 

6 

jj 

ji 

o 

ft 

o 

!: ' 

> 

By sale of immov- 
able property 

By sale of movable- 
property. 

By imprisonment of 
judgment debtors. 

By giving periodical 
instalments. 

Total. 


< 

Barkhast® 'IN Ordinary SuiT'^ 




1916-17 . . 

54-6 

17-7 

22 0 

3-5 

1*7 

0*5 

100 

1917-lS . . 

56-6 

19*9 

20-4 

21 

0-8 

1*2 

100 

1918-19 .. 

53 -0 

20-0 

170 

4-0 

20 

4-0 

100 

1919-20 . . 

55-8 

18*6 

19*3 

3-2 

0-5 

2-6 

100 

1920-21 

49-9 

22-:} 

21-5 

3-9 

0-9 

1-5 

100 

1921-22 . , 

48-5 

19*8 

221 

0*2 

1 -5 

1 9 

100 

‘ 

Darkiiasts in Small Caove Suits. 




1916-17 .. 

92*5 

0-2 1 

0-0 

... 

1*1 

1-1 

100 

1917-18 

95-2 

(>•() 

0-0 

3-4 

0-7 

0*7 

100 

1918-19 .. 

87*1 

0-9 

0-0 

8 0 

2-0 

2-0 

100 

1919-20 .. 

9:i*7 

0-1 

0-0 

3*6 

21 

0*5 

100 

1920-21 

89- .3 

0"0 

00 

71 

2-5 

1*1 

100 

1921-22 .. 

87 2 

0-1 

0*2 

8-7 

2-9 

0*9 

100 


The file, disposal, valuation and average duration of civil appeals 
was as follows: — 


Year. 

File. 

Valuation 
in rupees. 

Disposed 
off includ- 
ing old 
pending 
cases. 

Pending 
at the 
end of 
the year. 

1 

Average 
duration in 
days. 

la 

a e- 
6 

ft 

at 

u ^ 

% 

6 ^ 

1916^17 . . 

1917- 18 .. 

1918- 19 .. 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 . . 

1921- 22 . . 

1,435 

2,295 

2,271 

2,360 

2,871 

2,593 

4,72,842 

3,73,265 

5,13,702 

4,81,082 

10,i:%098 

4,02.066 

1,514 

1,390 

1,232 

1,363 

1,852 

1,624 

973 

906 

1,039 

1,006 

1,019 

969 

*276 

264 

252 

196 

219 

192 

119 

124 

154 

no 

112 

95 




Judicial statistics. 

« 

The result of civil appeals was as follows: — 




Year. 

Percentage of first 
appeals decided by 
Varisht Court. 

Percentage of second 
appeals decided by 
Varislit Court. 

Percentage of 
appeals decided by 
District Judges. 

1 

Confirmed. 

Reversed. 

Modified. 

-d 

& 

1 

CC 

o 

o 

Reversed. 

• 

tj 

s 

o 

s 

Confirmed. 

Reversed. 

Modified. 

1916-17 .. 

57 

14 , 

29 

78 

8 

14 

57 

23 

20 

1917-18 

56 

40 

4 

76 

15 

9 

58 

» 16 

26 

Iyl8-19 .. 

41 

31 

28 

78 

8 

14 

59 

20 

21 

1919-20 . . 

65-1 

14-3 

20-6 

58*8 

7*5 

; :i3^ 

53-9 

20*1 

26 

1920-21 

63*2 

15-8 

21 

72*2 : 

11*2 

1 16*6 

55-4 

22 

22*6 

1921-22 

54-1 

17-2 

28*7 

70*9 : 

17*5 

11*6 

57 

21 

22 


^ The following table will show the work turned out by village 
munsiffs' coiwts : — • 


Year, 

Number of 
suits filed 
including 
arrears. 

Number of 
suits dis- 
posed of.# 

Arrears. 

Average 
duration, 
in days. 

1916-17 

241 

218 , 

23 ; 

36 

1917-18 

161 

161 

0 I 

36 

1918-19 

46 

43 

3 

26 

1919-20 

81 

75 

6 

12 

1920-21 

268 

244 

24 ' 

32 

1921-22 

431 

419 

12 

42 


The work turned out by conciliators is shown in the following 
table : — 


• 

Year. 

Districts. 

File with 
arrears. 

Disposal. 

Arrears. 

r 

Baroda 

6,548 

6,076 

472 

1 

Kadi 

3,957 

3,914 

43 

1910-17 

Navsari 

; 1,236 

1,188 

48 

1 

Amreli 

213 

181 

32 


Total 

1 11,954 

! 

11,359 

556 
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Year, 

District. 

File with 
arrears. 

Disposal. 

Arrears. 


r 

Baroda 

5,035 

4,788 

472 



Kadi 

2,009 

1,967 

42 

1917-18 


Navsari 

796 

775 

20 



Amreli 

353 

337 

16 



r Total 

8,192 

7,867 

325 


r 

Baroda 

2,674 

2,424 

250 



Kadi 

1,080 

1,040 

40 

1918-19 


Navsari 

567 

541 

26 



Amreli 

107 

102 

5 



^ Total 

4,428 

4,107 

321 



Baroda 

3,577 

3,340 

237 



Kadi 

1,190 

1,157 

33 

1919-20 .J 


Navsari 

i 487 

475 

12 



Amreli 

52 

50 

2 

1 


Total 

5,306 

5,022 

284 


r 

Baroda 

2,317 

2,228 

* 89 



Kadi 

546 

543 

3 

1920-21 


Navsari . . i 

222 

222 

0 



Amreli 

35 

34 

1 









Total 

3,120 

3,027 

93 


r 

Baroda 

1,496 

1,363 

133 



Kadi 

536 

518 

18 

1921-22 


Navsari 

89 

81 

8 



Amreli 

73 

64 

9 



Total . . j 

2,194 

2,026 

168 


The work turned out by village panchayats was as under: — 

* 


Year. 

File 

including 

arrears. 

Disposal. 

In Plain- 
tiff’s 
favour. 

Jn Deft.’s 
favour. 

Average 
duration 
in days. 

1916-17 

244 

222 

193 

29 


1917-18r 

396 

386 * 

329 

57 

10 

1918-19 

365 

351 

296 

55 

11 

1919-20 

300 

296 

273 , 

23 

14 

1920-21 . .. 

. 265 

. 224 

210 

14 

25 

1921-22 

280 

270 

225 

45 

11 



I 

JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 


arr 


The file and disposal of possessory suits was as under: — 


Year. 

Suits for 
disposal. 

Suits dis* 
posed of 

Pending. 

Average 
duration in 
days. 

1916-17 

732 

595 * 

137 

41 

1917-18 

560 

469 

, 100 

47 

1918-19 

608 

453 

155 

46 

1919-20 . 

698 

569 

129 

49 

1920-21 

615 

493 

122 

52 

1921-22 

756 

• 

608 

• 

148 

57 


The following table will show the file, disposal, and average dura- 
tion of criminal cases: — 




Disposal 

Average 

Average 

Year. * 

File. 

including 

• duration 

duration of 

• 


old pend- 
ing cases. 

ii^ days. 

summary 
cases in days. 

1916-17 ..’ 

‘ 19,825 ' 

18,893 * 

I 5 

3 

1917-18 

18,449 

i 17,744 

1 6 

5 

1918-19 

21,:i26 

19,764 

1 6 

4 

1919-20 

' 24,077 

22,535 

' 8 

4 

1920-21 

18,496 

1 17,430 

8 

. 4 

1921-22 

20,746 

19,296 

1 

8 

2 


The following table shows the percentage of different kinds of 
offences: — 


Year. 

Against pro- 
perty. 

Against person. 

Against public 
justice. 

c 

s 

. 

m -p 

.SS 

& 

<5 

Against marri- 
age. 

Fabricating 
false docu- 
ments. 

*0 

.S oi 

51 ^ 
to et 

< 

Regarding 
public service. 

Other offences. 

1916-17 

19*7 

22-3 

•4 

3-7 

2-0 

•4 

0 1 

•6 

50*9 

1917-18 ..1 

27*8 

27*5 

•4 

40 1 

2-6 

•2 

0 

•5 

37 0 

1918-19 

22-8 

201 

•3 

30 ! 

1*8 

•1 

0 

•5 

51*4 

1919-20 

18-5 

17-4 

•2 

3-5 : 

1-8 

•1 

0 

•7 

67-8 

1920-21 

22-2 

27*5 

•3 

2*4 

2*3 

•2 

0 

•9 

44*2 

1921-22 

18-3 

21*2 

•2 

2-4 

1-5 

•2 

0 

•7 

46-7 
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The more serious off ences will be seen from the following table: — 


Year. 

Murder. 

1 Culpable 
homicide. 

Grievous hurt. 

Rape. 

t)acoity. 

Robbery. 

House 

breaking. 

Forgery. 

1916-17 

fil 

i 

33 

198 

16 

25 

113 

291 

33 

1917-18 

91 

59 

352 

16 

17 

112 

387 

18 

1918-19 

35 

29 

222 

9 

26 

128 

280 

7 

1919-20 

43 

45 

317 

9 

37 

151 

217 

14 

1920-21 

46 

43 

2r2 

17 

46 

158 

204 

11 

1921-22 

« 

63 

79 

144 

16 

72 

101 

173 

8 


The percentage of conviction and punishments meted out are shown 
below : — 


Year. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted* 

or 

discharged. 

loio-n*" 

37 

(>3 

1917-18 

28 

72 

1918-19 

35 

65 

1919-20 

40-7 

49-3 

1920-21 

29 

71 

1921-22 

40-8 

59-2 


The punishments meted out were as under: — 


Year. 

Capital s e n - 
tence. 

Fines only. 

Imprisonment 
with or without 
fine. 

Imprisonment 
with whipping. 

’ Order to fur- 
nish .security. 

Whipping only. 

• 

Solitary con- 
finement. 

1916-17.. 

2 

13,207 

1,129 

0 

127 

4 

0 

1917-18.. 

2 

8,650 

1,.579 

0 

178 

1 

0 

1918-19.. 

0 

12,581 

1,084 

1 

94 

9 

1 

1919-20.. 

4 

18,542 

957 

0 

71 

5 

3 

1920-21 . . 

1 

9,999 

1,040 

0 

107 

3 

0 

1921-22.. 

2 

15,863 

957 

0 

70 

3 

0 
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The following table gives particulars about criminal appeals: — 


Year. 

File 

including 
old pond- 
ing cases. 

Disposed 

of. 

Percentage of cases. 

Confirmed. 

• 

Modified. 

Reversed 
or remand- 
ed for 
retrial. 

W16-T7 

647 

590 

' V 

62 

12 

26 

1917-18 

615 

565 

63 

10 

27 

1918-19 

579 

539 

62 

8 

30 

1919-20 

547 

500 

63 

11 

26 

1920-21 

577 j 

562 

60 

H. 

29 

1921-22 

430 

401 

59-9 

• 

12-7 

27.4 


The receipts and expenditure of the Judicial Department during 
the last 20 yearns which are given below show that the department is 
self-supporting : — 


• Year. 

Receipts. 

Ex])end-ture* 


Rs. 

R.«. 

1902-03 

3,24,909 

3,60,544 

1903-04 

2,94,659 

3.54,262 

19(4-05 

2,0:i,l27 

3,55.005 

1905-0(') 

3,20,346 

:i,8i,77:i 

190()-07 

2,77,343 

3,78,590 

1907-08 

3,07,941 

3,88,110 

1908-09 

2,94,258 

4,02,857 

1909-10 

3.33,057 

3,92,043 

1910-11 

3,17,927 

3,84,089 

1911-12 

2,78,391 

3,81,149 

1912-13 

3,37,620 

4,21,847 

1913-14 

4,05.H(>0 

4,23,199 

1914-15 

4,.57,535 

4.29,323 

1915-16 

3,75,742 

4,60.405 

1916-17 

4.26,859 

4,70.469 

1917-18 

3,62,947 

4,29,212 

1918-19 

4,31,626 

4,24.755 

I919-2e 

5,74,984 

4,93,743 

1920-21 

5,52,468 

4,96,625 

1921-22 

6,03,417 

• 

5,01.029 


2. Extradition. 

As the territories of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad are inter’ 
mingled with those of other States and of the 
B British Indian Government, extradition has 

always been a necessity. By Article 9 of the 
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Definitive Treaty of 1817 made between His Highness’s Government 
and the East India Company,* it was agreed as under: — 

“ The contracting parties being actuated by a sincere desire to 
promote and maintain the general tranquility and order of their respec- 
tive possessions, and adverting to the intermixture of some of the ter- 
ritories belonging to the Honourable Company and the Maharaja 
Anandrao Gaekwad Sqpa khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, it is therefore 
hereby agreed that offenders taking refuge in the jurisdiction of either 
party shall be surrendered on demand without delay or hesitation.” 

This provision was too general, ‘setting neither the procedure, nor 
the offences for which surrender could be demanded. A vast amount of 
correspondence had, therefore, passed on the subject between the Re- 
sidency and the Baroda Government when in the year 1876 Raja Sir T. 
Madhavrao wrote to the Agent to the Governor General with a view 
to bring about a definite understanding on the sub j ect . Correspondence 
thereupon ensued with the Government of India and ultimately the 
questions raised were finally settled by the Government of India^letters 
Nos, 63 J and 75 J, dated 3rd and 22nd June 1877. By this arrange- 
ment the provisions of Act XI of 1872 (now Act XV of 1903), and the 
procedure prescribed by it,«are made applicable to extradition demands 
made by the Baroda Government. The offences for which British 
officers may demand surrender of criminals from Baroda are limited 
to those for which British officers are authorized to surrender subjects 
of the Baroda State under Act XI of 1872. In the case of demands for 
British subjects from Baroda it was suggested that a larger catalogue 
should be allowed. But no schedule has since been fixed and at present 
the demands of British officers are limited to extraditable offences only 
in the case of British subjects also. • 


As the Extradition Act can have no application between two Indian 

States and as the Government Circular No. 

Extr^tion with 253 of 14th Januarv 1891 on the subject of 
Inaian States. *' ... ... 

extradition imposed no limitation, extradition, 

as between Baroda and other Indian States, can be had for all offences 

under the Indian Penal Code, on terms of reciprocity. In practice, 

however, extradition demands in such cases are confined to the more 


♦ Aitobiison’s Treaties, Vol VI., Chapter XXV, Article 9, page 138. 
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serious ofiences only and demands for every non-extraditable offence 
are considered in reference to their merits and disposed of accordingly. 
On the other hand, certain classes of offences are deffnitely excluded 
from the category of extraditable offences. Thus extradition is not, 
granted^for offences under fiscal enactments or local and special laws. 
Similarly offences under the Gambling Act, the Railway Act, etc., are 
not extraditable. Extradition demands apparently based on charges 
of cheating and the like but really arising from evasion of revenue laws 
are not complied with, nor is the money recovered and transmitted. 
Demands partaking of a political gr civil nature are also refused. 


Extraditioii officer. 


There is an extradition oflScer for the whole State at Baroda. He 
and his office formerly formed a part of the 
Varisht Court, but since the separation of 
judicial and executive functions the extradition office is placed under 
the Nyaya Mantri from the 30th April 1914. 


Extradition with British India as well as all Indian States 
is obtained and granted throtigh the 

Extr^fion obtaraed and Resident except in the case of Chandod and 

granted through theResi** . ^ t , 

dent. the Amreli district. •Extradition of an offender 

to Chandod from the Rana of Mandwa 

and vice versa, is obtained through the Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 

without the intervention of the Resident. In the Amreli district, 

the Okhaniandal Vahivatdar, (who is the extradition officer for 

the mahal) used to correspond direct with the Assistant Resident 

there, so far as extradition between his mahal and the Kathiawad 

States is concerned, and for extradition between the other mahals 

of the disitrict and the Kathiawad States, the Suba of Amreli 

corresponded direct with the Assistant Resident at Amreli. In all 

other cases commutiication regarding extradition was carried on with 

the Residency. Now that the posts of the Assistant Residents at Okha- 

mandal and Amreli have been abolished the work of extradition for the 

Amreli and Okhamandal districts is carried on by the extradition office 

through the Resident at Baroda. The extradition officer cannot 

correspond direct with the Residency in any case. He writes to the 

political secretary of the Dewan office, and that officer communicates 

further with the Residency. 
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Al^ demands for extradition made by Baroda must be accom- 
panied by papers of a prima facie case show- 
prittiA facie ca^ ing the guilt of the accused. Demands on 
iiJSLatil Baroda for the extradition of Baroda sub- 

jects must likewise be accompanied by 
pritna facie cases. If the accused demanded from Baroda Govern- 
ment is not a subject 04 the Baroda State, the certificate of the 
District Magistrate, if* the demand is made from a British district or 
of the Political Agent attached to the State, if it is from an Indian 
State, to the effect that a sufficient prima facie case is made out against 

f- 

the accused .accompanies the demand, and the accused is surrendered 
on the strength of such a certificate. In such cases inquiry is caused 
to be made by the mahal magistrate within whose jurisdiction the 
accused may have been found, as to his dotnicile, and if he is found to 
be a Baroda subject the papers of a prima facie case against him are 
asked for, and received. Similarly in the case of demands made by 
Baroda upon other Indian States, the Resident certifies to the 
existence of a sufficient prima facie case, and forwarvls the 
demand to the Political Officer attached to the State ; except 
when the accused is a subject of that State, in which case, he has 
also to forward the papers of a prima facie case prepared by Baroda 
for the perusal of that State. If the accused whose extradition is 
demanded by His Highness s Government is in British territory, the 
Resident issues a warrant under section 7 of the Extradition Act for the 
arrest and delivery of the accused to the magistrate mentioned in the 
requisition from the Baroda State. Warrants of arrest issued by 
British authority are inoperative in Baroda territory. If extradition is 
necessary prima facie evidence in cases of Baroda subjects and certificates 
of its existence and sufficiency in others must be forwarded. On the 
receipt of prima facie evidence in cases of Baroda subjects it is explained 
to them, their statements are obtained on the evidence and considered, 
further inquiry is made if necessary, and the result is communicated to 
the Resident in case the surrender is objected to on any ground. 


By a Convention, certain Indian States of Kathiawad have agreed 


Kathiawad 
conventioa about 
certain offences. 


among themselves, to do away with the forma- 
lities of extradition proceedings in case of 
fugitive offenders charged with certain serious 
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offences such as murder, dacoity, robbery, etc. The Baroda Raj has 
also signed the convention. Under it any police officer of the 
State where the offence has been committed can arrest the fugitive 
within the territories of any other State and the arrested person 
has to be surrendered without any formalities, provided he is not 
a subject of that State, in which case he is to be handed over 
to the local police and the karhhari o# the State (the Amieli 
Suba in the case of Baroda) whose police has* arrested the fugitive, 
should, within a month of the arrest, certify that there is a prima 
facie case made out against the accused and demand his surrender. 
There are no other formalities to be gone through. • 

• 

In cases of non -extraditable offences committed within British 
territory by Baroda subjects, though the 
Trial in cases of non- accused is not surrendered for trial to British 
^^s^^^^extraditab^ authorities, His Highness’s Government under 
offences. ^ its foreign jurisdiction tries the offender in 

its own courts at the request of the Resident. 
This jurisdiction is at times also exercised in the case of extraditable 
offences for convenience of trial at the request of foreign authorities 
and His Highness’s Government itself move* at times for such a course 
when unnecessary hardship is likely to be caused to the accused. 
This jurisdiction, however, is only exercised when the offence charged 
is cognisable under the laws of this State and is not of a trivial nature. 
Similarly in the case of British subjects committing non-extraditable 
offences in Baroda limits and ?,8caping into British India, the 
Resident issues a certificate under section 188 of the Criminal 
Code for their trial in British India. The Resident can also issue (Rule 
3 of the rules under the Extradition Act of 1903) a certificate for trial 
in British India even though the accused be charged with an extra- 
ditable offence, if«he is satisfied that the interests of justice and the 
convenience of witnesses can be better served by the trial being held 
in British India. His Highness’s Government is entitled to be 
consulted before the issue of such a certificate, and if there is any 
objection it is brought to the Resident’s notice. The normal procedure 
is that trial should take place before the court within whose jurisdic- 
tion the offence is committed, and a deviation thereof is only to be 
made when the interests of justice and the convenience of parties are 
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likely to be served by issuing a certificate. No certificate can be ‘ 
issued tor trial in British India, if the accused is not a British subject > 
and is not found there. This practice does not extend to the case of 
subjects of other Indian States committing offences within Baroda 
limits ; their extradition is always obtained for trial within the Baroda 
limits. 

Extradition, however,^ is not confined to accused persons. A 

person who having been convicted of an 
Extnditioii of convicts a • -n t -n • * i 

and persons discharged or offence in Baroda territory, escapes to British 

quilted after extradi- India or th3 territories of any Indian State 
and vice versa, before working out his 
sentence is similarly extradited for purposes of undergoing his sentence. 
In the case of such a person it is not necessary to send the papers 
of a prima facie case. The fact of the conviction of the person demanded 
is only communicated. If an accused person once surrendered 
is discharged or acquitted and his retrial is ordered subsequently or 
if he is convicted on appeal, he is resurrendercd for retrial or for 
undergoing the sentence awarded to him as the case may be. And this 
is done even in the case of an accused person not extradited in the 
first instance but tried in the previous proceedings independently of 
extradition. Accused persons are, however, not surrendered to show 
cause why the sentence inflicted on them should not be enhanced. In 
such cases notice is only served upon the accused. Notice can be 
served through the Residency on all extradited persons, whose cases 
may subsequently be taken up in revision. 

Prisoners are surrendered for trial on terms of reciprocity on condi- 
tion of their return after their trial is over. 

Extradition of ^ pri- But this practice is generally restricted to 

ionors undergoing impri** . ^ r • 

lonment, etc. cases where the period of imprisonment 

’which the prisoner is undergoing, is of a long 

duration. An undertrial prisoner is not surrendered, however urgent 

the demand may be. 

An accused person whose extradition is refused can be arrested 
and tried, whenever found in the limits 
^wh^foulSl State requiring him. So, also, when 

after the extradition demand is made for 
an accused person he is found in the territories of the State reqioiring 
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huh, the State cannot arrest and try him in spite of the demand and 
this even though the accused might have been bound over by the other 
Government in virtue of the demand. But the Government from whom 
the accused's extradition might have been demanded has to be 
immediately informed of the arrest, so that the accused may not be 
rearrested by that State in pursuance of the demand for extradition 
previously made. In the same way, if pejson legally extradited 
chooses to remain where he is extradited, though an opportunity 
is offered to him to return to his original place, he can be arrested and 
tried. When the demand for an actused- person is refused or withdrawn 
on account of an insufficient prima facie case, he can be demanded 
again if further evidence is subsequently forthTcoming. In the case 
of offences committed in more territories than one, the practice is 
to hand over the accused for trial to the Government in whose territory 
the offence first began. In cases of theft, even though the accused 
might have been convicted and sentenced for receiving stolen property 
by the State Vherc he was found, he must be surrendered to the State 
within* whose jurisdiction the theft was committed. The fact of his 
being sentenced in the other State is, however, brought to the notice 
of the trying court for consideration at the Jime of passing sentence. 


Extradition of Government servants is regulated by the ordinary 


Extradition of 
Government servants. 


rules of extradition but acts arising from 
over zeal in the discharge of Government 
duties are generally dealt with department- 


ally by the Government concerned. 


Requisitions for extradition are made in English and all important 
correspondence is also conducted in that 
A printed form of requisition is 
in use and an English abstract of the 'prima 
facie case is also forwarded to and received from the Residency. 


Pending the arrival of the prima facie case the acciused may be 
let out on bail or released on his own recog- 

Bailing acaised persons nizance at the discretion of the local magis- 

dining their detention, 

vecorditig their confes- trate. If it is desired to keep the accused in 
police co*«operation» custody, reasons for so doing must be com- 
municated to the authorities concerned. If 
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the accused has made a confession, it is the practice to forward it 
along with the requisition for the prirna facie case. The seizure of 
mudda^nal, property, from the accused is also intimated. Requests for 
recording confessions of the accused made by the foreign police are 
always complied with. Copies of confessions and panchkyases are 
also supplied and all possible assistance and co-operation is rendered 
mutually by the police-officers concerned. 

Excepting the Indian States in Kathiawad, the surrender of per- 
sons to be extradited is made by directly forwarding them to the'^ 
authority of the State demanding extradition and named in the requisi- 
tion. In cases of extradition between the districts of Baroda other 
than Amreli and the Kathiawad States, accused persons are handed 
over at the Wadhwan Civil Station. As between the Indian States in 
Kathiawad, the date and the place of surrender of accused persons 
are intimated beforehand to the party requiring them, who then sends 
an escort accordingly to take charge of the accused cn the date and to 
the place specified. Accused persons are also sometimes bound over 
to appear before the authorities of the State requiring them. ' Mud- 
damal found on the persons of the accused or elsewhere and required 
as evidence is also sent al^ng with the accused concerned. The cost of 
maintaining the accused’ and of transmitting him and the mudda'tml 
to the State demanding his extradition is borne by the surrendering 
State. 

The result of the trial of extradited persons has to be communi- 

r result without delay in all cases to the sur- 

of triid. rendering State. 

Special provision is made for the trial of registered thugs and 
dacoits. If they have committed offences 
Trial Baroda territory and are found there, 

they are tried by Baro(ja courts. But if 
arrested in British territory or in Indian States adjoining Baroda, 
they are to be tried by the court of the Resident, to whom the requisite 
authority has been delegated by His Highness’s Government. 


The trial of border affrays is also specially dealt with. If the 


Tiidi of border 
affrays. 


scene of offence is in Baroda territory, the 
offenders are tried by the State courts ; 
if it is in British territory, the offenders are 
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tried by the local British courts and if it is in the territory of any other 
Indian States, it is tried by the authorities that ordinarily try similar 
offences there. But if the \enue is doubtful, or if it be in both Baroda 
and British territories, the local British courts are empowered to try 
the offence. When in such a case the territories of Baroda and ano- 
ther Indian State are concerned, the offence is tried by a Special Court 
composed of a nominee of the Agent to the trov^rnor-General whether 
an officer acting under his orders or an officer of the Baroda State and 
of the Political Agent supervising the Indian State or an officer nomi- 
nated by the Government of Bonfbay. If the two members of the 
Special Court differ, the Agent to the Go vernor-Generar decides the 
case. The Special Court follows the British Indian Penal Code and 
the spirit of the Indian Criminal Procedure Code. A sentence of 
death or of life imprisonment passed by this court is subject to confir- 
mation by the Agent to the Governor-General. The Special Court 
mahfes over the convicts to the State which, in its opinion, vjill be best 
able to carry out the sentence. When the officers constituting the 
Special Court differ in this particular each of the States concerned 
executes the sentences against its own subjects. The Joint Court 
constituted under the Border Affray Rules a British court and its 
establishment is not paid for by any of the Indian States concerned. 
Acts of violence such as wounding, and killing and all extraditable 
offences occurring on the frontier are regarded border affrays, though 
they may not be cjnnectoi witli frontier mj-tters. The territorial 
principle is, however, to be most completely preserved and it is not 
to be set aside except for, some extraordinary reasons. Cases of 
assault and retaliation occurring at intervals on either side of the 
boundary ^re not border affrays and the accused are reciprocally 
surrendered. 

The following table gives the figures for the demands both by 
and from Baroda and the surrenders to and by Baroda during the 
last ten years : — 
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Year. 

Demands by 
Baroda. 

Surrenders to 
Barc)da. 

Demands 
from Baroda. 

Surrenders by 
Baroda. 

Cases. 

Per- 

sons. 

Cases. 

Per- 

sons. 

Cases. 

Per- 

sons. 

Casesi 

Per- 

sons. 

1912-13 

163 

’• 318 

162 

300 

132 

264 

103 

201 

1913-14 

f36 

244 

121 

205 

111 

201 

115 

196 

1914-15 

134 

2,33 

1.34 

225 

106 

160 

104 

171 

1915-16 

125 

226 

117 

207 

136 

248 

121 

210 

1916-17 

123 

242 

115 

217 

99 

157 

108 

179 

1917-18 

95 

206 

m 

153 

, 127 

229 

101 

163 

1918-19 ,, 

115 

223 

113 

206 

119 

212 

112 

193 

1919-20 

140 

.357 

128 

310 

101 

177 

85 

152 

1920-21 

131 

364 

123 

313 

125 

257 

111 

207 

1921-22 

176 

386 

183 

340 

111 

228 

111 

219 


3. Police. 

The Army has been dealt with in the chapter on History where 
the origin and development of the present army of the State have 
been narrated. This portion, therefore, deals with only that section 
of the Protective Forces of the State, the Police, which is most closely 
connected with Law and Jue»tice. 

The history of the Police department in the Baroda State may be 
divided into four periods: — 

During the first period, that is, prior to 1861, the izara or farming 
system prevailed. The izardars exercised 
Fiwt before magisterial as well as police functions, and 

the line of demarcation between magis- 
terial and police duties did not exist. For each village there were the 
vartanias or rakhas, village watchmen, responsible not only for the 
safety of the village, but also for the protection of travellers. These 
men acted under the orders of the village mukhis or patels, who were 
themselves responsible to the thanetiars who had charge of small groups 
of villages, and who, though they were also revenue officers, were main- 
ly concerned with the police duties. The bhaghatai or adhmagai 
system did not leave much revenue work for the thanedar, as the mehta 
of each village was responsible for the recovery and sale of the Gov- 
ernment portion of the grain collected and stored in the khali, or 
Ijhreshing ground. The thinedar^s functions, therefore, were mainly 
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of a police and magisterial character. It was his duty to detect cri- 
minals, and to dispose of such cases as lay within his powers, com- 
mitting others to the vahivatdar^s court. Although, theoretically 
the powers of the thanedar and the vahivatdar were defined by their 
Icalamhandis or izara pattas (agreements or conditions of lease), yet 
practically these officers wielded great powers in criminal matters. 
Even in grave offences they used to hold ir^uiries either under special 
permission or of their own motion, and in dealing out punishments, 
they not infrequently managed to make them fall ostensibly within 
their powers, profiting themselves by levying fines in the shape of 
nazarana as their own* perquisites. 

For the city of Baroda there were the chauiras or chahutras, and 
just as the mahals were given in farm, so were the chautras. The izar- 
dars of chnulras exercised criminal and police powers. To aid the 
izardars there were the fauzdari sepoys about 300 in number under 
three jamadars. In detecting thefts and other crimes committed 
during the day time and in keeping order during the day,' the fauz- 
dari sepoys assisted the izardars ; offences committed at night were 
under the cognizance of the hilledar, whose sibandis were then in charge 
of the city. Picket duty used to be performed by the 3rd Battalion. 
The Jcilledar^ who was usually a man of high jfosition, generally working 
. through a clerk as proxy for him, had what was known as the hachi 
vahivat, in other words he was a State Officer, and all fines, etc., levied 
by him used to be credited to the State accounts. A.s in the mahals, 
so in the city, the izardars and the killedars generally inquired into all 
oases primarily, but committed such as they deemed to be beyond 
their power to the nyayadhishi court. Under special instructions, 
however, or with the permission of the Dewan or Maharaja, the izar- 
dars often 'decided grave cases requiring higher punishments than 
they were authorized to inflict. 

In connection with the izara of chautras may be mentioned the 
special izaras which used to be frequently granted on the kajali tij, 
or the 3rd day of the dark half of the month of Bhadrapada, On that 
particular night the street and lanes are much frequented by men and 
women, of Brahman, Vania and other classes and this occasion used fre- 
quently to be pressed into service in order to obtain fines for real or sup- 
posed offences against marriages called chamckoriiiom persons of means. 

19 
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The fogla system which continued unaltered during the first 
three periods and which still survives to some extent will be described 
further on. 

During the second period, from 1860 to 1870, the chautra and the 

^ , izara systems were abolished and the huzur 

Second Period: 1860-1870. 

fauzdari court took cognizance of all offences- 
which were beyond the, powers of the mahal vdhimidars, and murders 
and some other grave offences were inquired into by the huzur fauzdari 
court ; but the punishment lay with the Dewan or the Maharaja. From 
the huzur fauzdari down to the polide j)atel all the officers were magis- 
trates and police officers at the same time. They not only tried and 
decided criminal cases, but also conducted preliminary inquiries 
and traced out offenders. The detection and punishment of crime- 
devolved upon the same set of officers. 

The most important change introduced in 1860, so far as it 

concerned the districts, was the, ai) 2 >ointment 

Fauzdari A^val iCarkuii. t jc i xi. 777 x 1 . 

of jauzdars or rather aval karkuns of whom. 

there were four under the vahivntdar, one representing the 
revenue diq)artment, a second doing the magisterial and police 
work, a third trying civ’ll! actions, and fourth, aval karkun, 

representing the Military Department. We are at present concerned 
only with the fauzdari aval karkun, who did the Magisterial and police 
work. His appointment was not made by the vahivatdar but by 
the Huzur. In criminal cases the preliminary work was done by him, 
but the decision rested with the vahivatdar ; but he had the power 
wffiich he frequently used, of making a separate representation to the 
Maharaja in cases where he disagreed with the vahivatdar. 

c 

Tn the list of police officers, the lowest was the village fatel or 
makhi, who was responsible for the safety of 
village and whose powers were limited to- 
a fine of one rupee and four annas and twenty 
four hours’ imprisonment. Above the mukh% came the ihanedar^ who 
had charge of a group of villages and whose powers generally extended to- 
a fine of Rs. five, or, in some cases, Rs. 10 and eight days’ imprisonment. 
Besides dealing with small offences within his powers, the thanedar^ 
conducted enquiries preliminary to the committal of a case to tho 
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vahivatdar. The valiivatdar's powers were usually limited to three 
months’ imprisonment and Rs. 25 fine. In oases requiring a higher 
punishment, but not exceeding six months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 50, the vahivatdars were allowed to hold preliminary inquiries 
and submit them with their opinion to the huzur fauzdari for 
decision. In cases requiring a higher punishment than six months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50, thS vahivotdar was to hold 
preliminary inc^uiries, and to submit them, without stating 
his opinion, to the sar fnuzdar who held what further inquiry 
he deemed proper, finally submitting the matter with his 
opinion, to the htzar fa tii hr i. In I he last class of ca«es, therefore, 
the vahioatdars were regarded merely as police officers. The sar 
fauzdars were not invested with distinct criminal powers, and w’ere 
appointed merely to obviate inconvenience to people rc^siding in distant 
parts of the State, of being obliged to appear before the Imzur fauzdari. 


Huzuf Fauzdari Court. 


All cases abo\ e the cognizance of the vahivatdars weue dealt with 
b}’’ the huzur fauzdari court wffiose pow’ers 
extended to one year’s imprisonment and 
Rs. 100 fine. The court w^as empowered to award the above punish- 
ment without consulting the Dew^an, but asia matter of fact, the Dew’^an 
was consulted in, or was at least informed of, almost all pending oases. 
The result w'as that the huzur faazdari w^as able to dispose of all cases*, 
whether within or b(*yond its powers, ostensibly under the orders, of 
the Dewan to whom in any event, appeals Jay. 


The kille sibandi was amalgamated with the fauzdari sepoys and 
a police battalion was formed, consisting of seven companies, under 
two commandants. Of the seven companies, four were armed with 
muskets and had two officers, a Major and a Commandant, and three 
w ere armed with sticks, lathis, and were similarly commanded. Each 
company consisted of 102 men, with a suhedar and a jamadar. A com- 
pany was sub-divided into four sections, each consisting of tw^enty-five 
men with one hxivaldar and one naik. The number of companieft 
was afterwards increased to eleven. 

In 18fi8, His Highness Khandcrao abolished the hacha kharchcr 
system. Under this system, the vahivatdars, their families and their 
e.stabiishnicnts were supplied entirely by the sarkar. In this year, th^*- 
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salary of the vahivaidafy the uval harkuny and the sepoys was fixed ; 
and on it they had to subsist. 

During the third period at about the close of Maharaja Malharrao’s 
reign, a body of mounted ])olico w^as organised 
Third Period. 1870-1875. rather detached from the Military Depart- 
ment. Classes of magistrates were formed and their powers defined 
according to the extent 6f the mahaly the powers of a first class 
vahivatdar being Rs. 100 fine and six months’ imprisonment. A 
police officer for the city was appointed, who was afterwards 
transferred to the Kadi division in,conse([uences of the disturbances 
then prevailing in that district. The police nennwk for the city of 
Baroda was curtailed, the force being reduced from 1,100 to 700 men. 
In other respects tlie old system continued. 


In the new administration under Kaja Sir T. Madhavrao in 1875 
the old system was gradually changed. 

Fourth Magisterial and police functions were separat- 

ed. A j)olirc nKieh suha Avas giVen to each 
district svha, and police inspectors were a[)|)ointed for sub-divfsions, 
fauzdars for talukas and na^h fauzdars for tappas or thanas. For 
the city a Police Supei-intendent was appointed, with eight 
inspectois, each having the status of a fanzdar. The village 
police riiinained. as before. The ihanedars were supplanted by 
naeh fauzdars. It was Sir T. Madhavrao who was tlie first to 
iTeate a regular police force of modern type for Baroda. A step 
in that direction was taken for the city of Baroda by Maharaja 
Khanderao, but it was but partial. The fact is that before. Sir T. 
Madhavrao und<>rtook his measures of reform, there had been no clear 
line of demarcation between the army and the j)olice. The tainati 
sihandi was essentially a military force, and an offence against the 
public peace was tn^ated as an act of rebellion against the Sovereign. 

The newly organized police force was provider! w'itli uniforms, 

* ^ , the initial and recurring cost of which was 

defrayed from a fund made up partly by 
monthly deductions from salaries, and partly by an annual grant 
from Government. It was, of course, soon found that the deductions 
from salaries were unjust and His Highness ordered that from August 
1907 they should cease ; from that date uniforms have been provided 
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entirely at Government expense. The head of the Police, who until 
1892 was called Huzur Assistant, Police Department, has been, since 
that year, styled Police Commissioner. 

A Water Police was organized in 1909 for patrol purposes off 
the Okhamandal and Kodinar coasts. It consists of 4 officers and 18 
men under the command of a naeb fauzdar. 

Owing to the turbulent nature of the Vagliers of the Okhamandal 
taluka, jurisdiction over them was tem- 
Speeial porarily entrusted in 1861 to the Assistant 

• E.esident*located at Dwarka. The taluka was 
divided into two parts, Northern and Southern, with Dhinki and Varvala 
respectively, as head quarter stations for the police naeh fauzdar s. 
There was a third naeh fauzdar at Dwarka who was called Gomti 
naeh fauzdar. The Dhinki and Varvala Naeb Fouzdars committed 
cases directly to the Assistant Resident. In 1909 criminal powers 
over the Vaghers upto second class were retransferred to the local 
magitjjrate. In 1920 when the Assistant Resident’s post was abolished 
and an officer of Suba’s grade styled Okhamandal Commissioner was 
appointed, full jurisdiction over the Vaghers and the Okhamandal 
Police reverted to the State. 


Police Nibandha. 


The first Police Act was framed in 1881. It was subsequently 
revised and brought up-to-date in 1898. 
Rules under the Police Act define the powers 
and duties of the Head of the Police,, the District Subas, the Police 
Naeb Subas and other Police officers. Provision is also made for 
entertaining punitive police when required for maintaining law and 
order in places where it may be necessary owing to the turbulent 
conduct ftf the people residing in any locality. 


Many reforms have been introduced in the Police Department 
* during the last 20 years to make the force 

RctOITJtk&S* 

as efficient as possible. Police schools have 
been opened in all the district head-quarters for the instruction of 
recruits, wherein the illiterates are taught reading, writing and simple 
arithmetic. The percentage of those who can read and write is there- 
fore steadily increasing. A police prashnottari (catechism), contain* 
ing useful information in the form of questions and answers, has been 
compiled, and copies have been distributed free to those constables 
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who can read and write. A Police Bank has been organized for the 
purpose of giving small loans to the members of the force at a low rate 
of interest. This saves needy constables from falling into the 
clutches of the sahukars, and has proved a blessing to them. Arrange* 
ments have been, made for the better registration and investigation 
of crime. Formerly many heinous offences, such as robbery, were 
left unrcported, and great pressure was often put to extort confes- 
sions. A large percentage of crimes is registered now, as credit is 
given for actual exertions made in investigating a crime rather than 
for mere percentage of discoveries^ Police officers who resort to 
illegal means ‘to induce confessions and admissions, are very severely 
dealt with. An effective system of patrol has been devised for the 
prevention of crime. Suspects are better registered and watcheff. 
Some excellent rules framed for the purpose of reminding the Police 
of their duties have been printed and pasted on the notice-boards of 
all the thayias and chaukies. A small police drill book has been pre- 
pared and published embodying the latest improvements. An endea- 
vour has been made to render the force more efficient by making ac- 
cessible to all officers information about criminal tribes and danger- 
ous gangs. Correspondence and writing work has been reduced to 
the lowest possible limits. The pay of the police has been revised and 
raised, so as to attract better recruits. Arrangements have been made 
to give allowances to constables and officers while travelling on duty 
out of their Inspector’s circle. Reading rooms and libraries have been 
started in the District Head Quarters. Arrangements have been made 
to have police sports every year, in all the districts. The Finger 
Impression System has been introduced for the purpose of identifica- 
tion of accused persons. Baroda is now a recognized Finger Print 
Bureau, and exchanges slips with other Bureaus all over India. The 
system of direct correspondence in matters of hue, and cry between 
the police of Baroda and that of the rest of India has been adopted. 
This secures prompt and cordial co-operation, and does away with the 
old and dilatory method, in which useful time was lost in passing com- 
munications through various officers. The study of First Aid to the 
Injured has been made compulsory and stretchers and other 
articles for ambulance work have been provided. Boards giving de- 
tails of ambulance work have been prepared and put up in all thanai 
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and cJfoukis. This arrangement daily brings before the constable’s 
view the necessary information in a concise form and proves very 
useful for prompt reference in case of n^d. A collection of articles 
likely to be of use to the police in the detection of crimes has been made 
in Baroda. It is yet in its infancy, but is likely to develop into a small 
police museum as orders have been issued tcjall magistrates and judges 
to preserve such articles coming before them* and send them to the 
Police Head Quarters. It often happens that suspects living in one 
jurisdiction commit crimes in another. Arrangements have, there- 
fore, been made between the Police Naeb Subas, Baroda and the 
Superintendents of Police, Kaira, and Broach to depute police officers 
to each other’s jurisdiction with a view to study the antecedents and 
characters of suspects likely to leave their homes and go into foreign 
jurisdiction. Arrangements have also been made for holding con- 
ferences between District Police Naeb Suba and the Superintendent 
of Police of neighbouring British districts and Agencies. They discuss 
the various methods of work and the way in which they can help each 
other in attaining the common object of putting down crime and 
bringing offenders to justice. 

Similarly at the request of the Agent tb the Governor in Kathia- 
wad in 1914-15, His Highness’s Government have joined “ the Con- 
vention for securing efficient co-operation among the States of Kathia- 
wad in the suppression of dacoities and other serious crimes. — 1890,” 
on terms of reciprocity. 

The problem of police reforms is as important as it is difficult, 
but every effort has been made to solve it as far as possible. Much 
depends upon the class of persons obtained as recruits, and this has 
also received attention. The direct recruitment of the superior ranks 
in the force and the institution of the Police Training School at Baroda 
are measures calculated to secure a better type of police officers, 
weaned from the objectionable proclivities of the old type, that are as 
well known as they are discreditable. Intelligent investigation of 
crime can be learnt as a science ; and when more appreciation is ex- 
tended to the honest endeavours at detection even though unsuccess- 
ful and less to percentage of conviction, the police officer will find 
the comparatively easy way of getting confessions of accused record- 
ad before a magistrate less attractive than at present. 
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The system of following footprints, for tracing offenders, i» 

an institution of long standing in Gujarat, and 
Paglas. app^rs to be a remnant of the old system of 

village communities. It exists to a certain extent even to this day. 
The working of this system as it existed before the organization of the 
police may be summarized as follows : — 

Villagers were, by* the custom of the country, held responsible 
for the value of property stolen within their limits, unless the foot- 
steps of the robbers could be traced on to another place. It was there- 
fore the duty of the village police tb keep wattch throughout the day 
in the village‘‘lands, in order to prevent suspicious persons harbouring 
there. At break of day they are further bound to examine and carefully 
preserve the marks of all unrecognized foot-steps, which might have 
been imprinted during the preceding night, in order that, if called upon, 
th^y might be enabled satisfactorily to keejj up and carry on the traces. 

As soon as information of an offence was given to the muhhi^^ or 
police paid, of the village, within which or within the limits of which 
the offence might have taken place, he with the 2)agis, or trt-ckers, 
went to the scene of the offence, and the pagis traced the paglas or 
foot -prints. The pagis were and are to this day expert in their work. 
When the paglas were traded to a village or even to the limits of a vil- 
lage other than that in which the offence had taken place, it was the 
duty of the mukhi and jjogis of that village either to trace the paglas 
or foot-prints further on and lead them out of that village, or admit 
the responsibility of the village to })ay valtar or compensation. Various 
disputes arose in connection with the paglas. When paglas were 
traced to a village, the mukhi and pagi of that village generally began 
by disputing the correctness of the paglas. When the paglas were 
disputed, the last one leading to the village was covered so as to pre- 
vent effacement and the parties returned to the original scene of offence 
where the p)aglas were traced, and there they com^^ared the foot-prints. 
If after comparison the paglas were admitted either by the parties 
themselves or by the voice of independent pagis, the further tracing 
of the paglas was continued, or if the paglas did not lead further the 
question of compensation had to be settled. Also in tracing of the 
paglas out of the village disputes frequently arose. Wrong paglas 
were shown, or those shown were not admitted to be correct. Every 
attempt was made to shirk the responsibility created by the track ; 
and especially when the dispute was between villages belonging to 
different States or different territories, the desire to reject the respon- 
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sibility was very great. A traveller before he could expect to recover 
valtar from a village, even after the tracks traced to the village led no 
further, had to satisfy certain conditions. He must, for instance, have 
given notice of his halt tio the mukhi and pagis of the village, and ob- 
tained the services of the pagi ; and if proceeding on his journey by 
night, he must have obtained the services of the valavas, or guides. 
In old days, when the amount of compensation was small, it was 
generally borne by the village ; otherwise the izardar or the sarkar had 
to pay it. The pagia are still employed in the detection of offences, but 
much of the old system of village responsibility and burden of detec- 
tion has fallen into desuetude. With a view to revive Jbhe old art of 
tracing offenders by their foot-prints, all the available infonnation on 
the subject had been collected and printed on boards which are hung 
up in all police stations. 

Buildings for offices, police stations, town chaukis^ and police 

Police Buildings have been provided in almost all the 

talukas. The most notable of these is the 
Policy Head Quarter building in Mehsana, for the Kadi Head Quarter 
Police and the Police Naeb Suba’s offices. 


The table below shows the strength and distribution of the State 
Police in the year 1920-2 1 : — 


District. 

Strength. 

Jail and Treasury 
Guards. 

Palaces^ — Offices and 
other Guards. 

Tainat. 

Writers, Orderlies and 
Headquarter men. 

Reserves. 

Engaged in prevention 
and detection of crime 

Vacancies. 

*1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

Baroda 

1,784 

92 

302 

98 

114 

3 

955 

220 

Kadi 

1,501) 

129 

73 

82 

50 

248 

938 

43 

Navsari 

077 

86 

24 

45 

33 

64 

312 

113 

Amreli 

484 

4 

16 

39 

53 

70 

252 

50 

Okhamandal 

75 


4 

4 

2 


54 

11 

Total 

4,589 

311 

419 

268 

258 

385 

2,511 

437 


The strength shown in column 2 does not include the non-effectives^ 
the Criminal Investigation Department, the Finger Print Bureau and 
the dakhalbaj places. 
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The total number of cognisable offences reported to the police 
during the year 1921-1922 was 3,001 as against 3,317 in the preceding 
year. The following statement shows the fluctuations in repoited 
cases district by district for the last five years, excluding the dormant 
file cases : — 


Year. 

Baroda. 

Kadi. 

i 

Na’^sari. 

• Okhama 

Amreh. 

i 

Total 

H)IG-17 

2 , 18 a 

904 

* 230 

434 

3,817 

1917-18 

1,89a 

1,190 

: 371 

372 

3,829 

1918-19 

1 2,144 

1,289 

423 

426 

4,282 

1919-20 

1,770 

928 

430 

*299 

3,483 

1920-21 

1,470 

1,175 

420 

193 53 

3,317 

1921-22 

1,227 

1,125 

343 

1 

180 20 

3,001 


The following table gives particulais about the number and nature 
of the offences during the last five years in all the districts 
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65 

41 
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Name of 
the District. 

Baroda 

Kadi 

Navsari . . 
Amreli 

Total . . 




ifARODA CENTRAL JAIL. JM)1 

4. Jails. 

Before the year 1857-58, there were chaytras in the city and 
lock-nps in the mahals for the imprisonment 
of offenders. In some of the talukas like 
Kadi and Patan, there were petty large jails. The state of the 
chautras, lock-ups, and jails was, however, very far from being 
satisfactory. The sanitary condition of the ^ jails, and the health 
and discipline of the inmates were almost entirely neglected. As an 
instance may be mentioned a lock-up in the city- known as Govindrao 
Jamadar’s Pathori, wjj^ere offenders belonging to the respectable 
families were generally confined ; gnats and other insects*pestered the 
place and made it so uninhabitable that people* looked upon it with 
dread, and even now, the recollection of the place brings to them the 
old feeling of horror. In 1857, at the request of Sir E. Shakespeare, the 
Eesident, the Central Jail at Baroda was created under the jailorship 
of one Narbherambhai. The main block of the jail was Jflrst built, 
additions being made from time to time according to the increased 
necessify of accommodation. The system of (?xacting labour was 
introduced, but after a few years, in consequence of the escape of some 
Vaghers and others from the jail, this systegi was allowed to fall into 
comparative disuse. The sums expended on the maintenance of the 
prisoners were generally recovered from the j^roperty of the prisoners 
themselves over and above the amounts of fines levied from them. 
This state of things continued until reforms were instituted by the new 
administration in 1875. 

The principal jail is the Central Jail at Baroda which was opened in 
1881, and which is a large and commodious building on the panopticon 
system. Lgng-time prisoners are here set to useful work within the 
jail walls and a wholesome discipline is enforced. There are District 
Jails at Navsari, Me^sana, Amreli and Dwarka, for wliich new buildings 
have been erected. There are forty lock-ups, one in each taluka or 
2 )eta taluka in connection with the Vahivatdar’s cutchery, for the 
accommodation of under-trial and short-termed prisoners. There 
was formerly a small jail in the neighbourhood of the camp at Baroda, 
where the present Government Experimental Farm is situated, for 
the detention of thags and dacoits, and was under the management of 
the British Thagi and Dacoity Department. 
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After His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao HI assumed the reins of 
Government in his own hands many reforms 

Refonnt* 

have been introduced in the Central and other 
jails in the State. The first and foremost of these is the preparation 
and publication of a Jail Code which follows mainly the principles 
laid down in the Bengal Jail Code and clearly lays down the rules 
of jail management and^ discipline. A separate Reformatory for juveniles 
has been established. Prisoners are employed on remunerative work 
as far as possible within the jail precincts. A separate ward has been 
provided for under-trial prisoners in the Central Jail. It is so situated 
that it is iniposisible for these prisoners to come into contact with 
convicts. Excellent Carpets, durries, cloth and cane work are manu- 
factured in the Central Jail at Baroda, and in the three District Jails. 
Jail officials and warders have been provided with uniforms and the 
Mark System for good conduct has been introduced. Under this 
system convicts who behave well and do their task pro[)erly are given 
remissions of sentences. 

Experience has shown that the period intervening between 

Borstal system during which a 

proper treatment of criminals may possibly 

reclaim them. In Great Britain, the prison at Borstal is specially 
set apart for the reception and detention of male criminals of these 
ages and special treatment is given them under what is called 
the Borstal System. This system was introduced into the Central 
Jail in the year 1907-08 experimentally for a period of three years. 
Prisoners of this class were divided into three grades with due reference 
to their antecedents, and were designated Penal, Ordinary and Special 
respectively. On admission, a prisoner was })laced in the second class or 
Ordinary grade, when(*e he could obtain promotion to the third or Special 
grade by industry and good conduct ; on the otl^er hand idleness or 
misconduct caused his removal to the Penal grade. Each of these 
grades had a distinctive dress, but all were employed on work which 
had definite civic value such as farming or carpentry ; instruction was 
given to them in useful trades and industries so as to fit them to make 
a living on release. Small sums w^ere credited to the account of those 
who showed special zeal, industry, and good conduct and the amount^ 
wliich was not to exceed Rs. 10, was given to them as a gratuity on 
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release. At a reasonable time before the discharge of any prisoner 
of this class, the Jail Superintendent was to enquire whether he had any 
relations or friends who, could give him honest employment. If there 
was nobody to take care of him, the Superintendent and Inspector- 
General of Prisons used their good offices to procure him employment,. 
After release the behaviour of the young man was quietly watched and 
efforts were made to keep him inthe*right*path. This system worked 
well, but was abolished when the new system of keeping select 
convicts in the Baroda Model Farm was introduced. 


With a view to fr^^ convicts from jail influences, and to fit them 

« . , to be good citizens on their release, select 

Special treatment. ® 

convicts, who* have behaved well while 

undergoing two-thirds of their sentence, are now kept apart at the 

Model Farm. Here they work within the precincts of the Farm: 

practically as free men. They put on a special dress, cook their own 

food, and keep for themselves what they can save from their earnings^ 


The system lias been found to work more satisfactorily than the 
Borstal, 
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Lock-Ups. 
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115 
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112 
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131 
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123 

Central Jail. 
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1917- 1918 
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1919- 1920 

1920- 1921 
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In the Central Jail the number of prisoners in 1910-11 and in the 
next ten years was as follows : — 


Year. 

Kemained at the com< 
mencement of the year. 

Received during the 
year. 

Discharged, Pardoned* 
etc. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

ToUl 

Males 

Fe- 

maltti 

Total 

M 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Totsl 

1010-1911 

479 

20 

499 

698 

75 

773 

686 

74 

760 

1911-1912 

491 

21 

512 

981 

101 

1,082 

883 

94 

977 

1912-1913 

589 

28 

617 

1>030 

91 

1,121 

965 

86 

1,051 

1913-1914 

654 

33 

687 

821 

70 

891 

873 

75 

948 

1914-1915 

602 

• 28 

630 

• 829 

90 

919 

885 


968 

1915-1916 

546 

35 

581 

983 

95 

1,078 

916 

96 

1,012 

1916-1917 

613 

34 

647 

793 

75 

868 

sm 

81 

920 

1917-1918 

567 

28 

595 

703 

46 

749 1 

763 

58 

821 

1918-1919 

507 

16 

o23 

755 

43 

*808 

778 

40 

818 

1919-1920 

484 

19 

503 

805 

44 

849 

774 

45 

819 

1920-1921 

515 

18 

1 533 

1 

905 

62 

i 

967 

826 

57 

883 


The total daily average of prisoners in the Jail during 1920-1921 
was 582^ (559 males and 23 females). The death-rate during the yea? 
was 3*09 per cent. The average cost per prisoner for diet, clothing, 
guarding and contingencies, including establishment and hospital 
charges, was Ks. 146-5-1. 


In the four District Jails, the number of prisoners in 1910-1911 and 
in the next ten years was as follows : — 


Year. 

Remained at the com- 
mencement of the year. 

Received during the 
year. 

Discharged, Pardoned, 
etc. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Total 

Males 

Fe- 

male* 

Total 

Males 

Fe- ' 
males 

Total 

1910-1911* 

76 

10 

86 

650 

84 

734 

636 

84 

720 

19111912 

90 

10 

100 

957 

103 

1,060 

936 

96 

1,0.32 

1912-1913 

111 

17 

128 

1,044 

68 

1,112. 

1,031 

77 

1,108 

1913-1914 

124 

8 

132 

896 

77 

973 

900 

77 

977 

1914-1915 

KO 

8 

128 

712 

83 

795 

710 

76 

786 

1915-1916 

122 

15 

137 

903 

64 

967 

862 

68 

940 

1916-1917 

153 

11 

164 

810 

66 

870 

839 

71 

910 

1917-1918 

124 

6 

130 

730 

40 

776 

730 

44 

774 

1918-1919 

130 

2 

132 

811 

57 

868 

782 

51 

833 

1919-1920 

159 

8 

167 

762 

28 

790 

762 

32 

794 

1920-1921 

159 

4 

163 

644 

33 

677 

695 

36 

731 


The daily average attendance in all the District Jails in 1920-21 
was 126 (123 men and 3 women). The death-rate during the year was 
1*6. The average cost per prisoner was Rs. 103-1-0. 

20 
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The number of prisoners in all the lock-ups in 1^10-1911 and in 
the next ten years, was as under : — 


Year. 

Kemained at the com- 
menoement of the year. 

Received during the 
year. 

Discharged, Pardoned, 
etc. 

Males 

Fe^. 

males 

^otal 

Males 

Fe- 

male 

Total 

Male.-, 

Fe- 

males 

Total 


93 

^7 

100 

2,280 

210 

2,490 

2,267 

202 

2,469 

1911-1912 

106 

15 

121 

2,979 

268 

3,247 

2,959 

277 

3,236 

3,324 

1912-1913 

126 

6 

132 

3,034 

270 

3,304 

3,055 

269 

1913-1914 

105 

7 

112 

2,804 

242 

3,046 

2,804 

244 

3,048 

1914-1915 

105 

5 

110 

2,469 

242 

2,711 

2,495 

236 

2,731 

1915-1916 

79 

11 

90 

2,mi 

190 

2 571 

2,343 

2,381 

197 

2.640 

1916-1917 

117 

4 

121 

2329 

176 

2,505 

177 

2,558 

1917-1918 . # 

64 

3 

. 67 

2,186 

165 

2,351 

2,187 

2,435 

159 

2,346 

1918-1919 

63 

9 

72 

2,526 

192 

2,718 

199 

2,644 

1919-1920 

144 I 

* 2 

146 I 

2,321 

168 

2,489 

2,371 

161 

2,532 

2,610 

1920-1921 

04 

9 

103 

2,503 

119 

, 2,622 

2,483 

127 


In the 40 lock-ups the total daily average of prisoners convicteJ 
or under-trial was 126 (123 men and 3 women for 1 920-21 ). The average 
cost per prisoner was Rs. 98-3-11. 
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PubUc Instructioii. 

The earLy Maratha rulers, as they regarded the inhabitants of 

Early Stages upto 1881 merely as payers of tribute, and had 

but little, if any, conception of the State in 
any political sense, took no thought of schools or of education. Fifty- 
two years ago, in 1870, there was no Education Department, and no 
Government educational institution, in Baroda. , Two hundred - or 
so private elementary schools, pandyajini nishalo, tau'ght reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in a vague manner to eight thousand students ; 
while in some of the towns schools which had copied those existing 
in neighbouring British territory took their pupils a little, a very 
little, further up the steps of learning. In the Cantonment at Baroda 
the British authorities had established a small Anglo -vernacular school 
in a building which had been erected, half at the expense of the Govern- 
ment and half at that of Sheth Jamsedji Jijibhai of Bombay ; and at 
Navsari, since 1856, there had existed a school for Parji children 
called, after its founder, the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Madressa. 

In 1871 a High School was established at Baroda and four primary 
schools, two Gujarati and two Marathi ; the staff of all these schools 
numbered 17, and their salaries amounted to Rs. 1,800 a year ; and 822 
children were returned as the total school-going population attending 
government schools. The Headmaster of the High School was also 
the Superintendent of Schools. 

Two years later Malharrao Maharaja instituted four vedshalas, 
for the encouragement of religious knowledge, together with schools 
for the study of vyakarna, grammar, and nyaya, logic. In the same 
year the High School at Petlad commenced its existence, at first as an 
Anglo vernacular school. 
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In 1876, a Gujarati school for girls, a Marathi school for girls, and 
an Urdu school for Moslem boys, came into existence. In that year 
the City contained 9 Sanskrit schools, 3 Marathi, 3 Gujarati, 1 Urdu ; 
and, of course, the High School, then the only attempt at the higher 
learning. Some few schools had also been opened at Petlad, Patan 
and other places. 

In this year also the V ernacular Educati<m Department under an 
ojficer known as the Vidyadhikari, was formed. It controlled 65 schools 
in 1875 ; 70 in 1876 ; 105 in 1877 ; and 145 in 1878. In 1881, a signi- 
ficant date, as being fhc year in which His Highness the Maharaja 
Sayajirao III assumed his full powers, there were still only 180 primary 
schools, witli 7,465 pupils, throughout the State. 

His Highness, always a convinced believer in the necessity of mass 
education, has pushed on its development from the commencement of 
his rule. In no department of the administration has the far-sighted 
policy of the wise Ruler been more conspicuous than in education 
in none have the results been more real and tangible. 

In 1891, ten years after His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao III had 
assume! his ful^ powers, there were 558 
schools in the State, the majority 
assumed powers. being situated in the towns and larger villages 
The small villages were as yet unprovided 
with Government schools ; though they had, many of them, indigenous 
schools of doubtful capacity maintained by private individuals for 
their own small profit. At this time His Highness was busily engaged 
in giving fresh life to the village organisation and government which 
had in ancient days been so marked a feature of Indian life. The village 
famhayats were reorganised ; and, as a part of their duties, it was 
decided that they should make themselves responsible for the village 
schools. In ancient India the gwu was one of the village servants, 
and responsible to the village authority for the quality of his services, 
so, in Baroda in 1891, it was ordered that the school master 
should become one of the village servants and that schools be provid- 
ed in all villages which could produce sixteen children willing to attend 
Accordingly 632 new village schools were established, about twenty in 
each taluka. The school master was paid from 3 to 5 rupees a month 
from the Revenue Department — ^as that department looked after the 
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village services ; and he was permitted to receive fees, either in money 
or in kind, from the grateful parents of his pupils. Towards the cost 
of maintenance of this school a grant, varying in amount with the exa- 
mination results, was made by the Department of Education. At 
this stage, His Highness ordered the appointment of an Education 
Commission to investigate, both the progress already made, and the 
nature of the problems awaiting solution. On its advice His Highness 
gave instructions that the indigenous private schools in the villages 
should be brought under the control of the Education Department ; 
a step which was facilitated by the « enlistment^ of the private school 
masters in the ranks of the servants of that department. At that 
time the village school Inaster was j»aid six rupees a month by the State, 
and was permitted to get as much as he could from the villagers in 
addition ; a grant of twenty rupees in the maximum was also payable 
to each school master as a reward for efficiency. Most of these village 
schools, gramyashalas, were in charge of but one teacher ; but in 1892 
it was ordered that an assistant should be given to all schools which 
had an attendance of fifty or more children. " 

In 1905, with the extension of Local Self-Government in the State, 
control over the gramyashalas was handed over to the Local Boards. 
The experiment proved to be a failure. The Boards knew nothing of 
education, and cared less ; except, it must be confessed, in so far as 
the appointment and dismissal of school-stafis offered a profitable 
field for the exercise of nepotism or patronage. A later Education 
Commission, in 1910, found that the Boards were unfit, at that stage 
of their development, to exercise control over the village schools. It 
was withdrawn, and handed over to the education department ; though 
it is still hoped that, in the near future, a rapid development of civic 
conscience within the Boards will permit Government safely to hand 
over control over primary education to local ageivies. The Boards 
are quite willing to exercise control ; they are entirely unwilling to 
contemplate any proposal which, by adding to local financial resources 
will enable them to do something to support the schools. 

Long before the rest of India had done more than think of the free 
and compulsory education of the people as 
something desirable but hardly attainable. 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekw’ad of 
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Baroda liad introduced it into his dominipns; and he has since 
witnessed its successful development in the face of extraordinary 
diflTicaltics. His Highness, in a speech delivered said : 

I have no hesitation in saying that we cannot do better than 
educate all our subjects. This is absolutely necessary for 
the realisation of my ambitions and wishes for the future of 
my people’’. 

So, after long deliberation, in March 1892, it was ordered that 
compulsory education should be experimetitally introduced in the town 
of Amreli, and in nin# villages of the taluka. All boys between the 
ages of 7 and 12, and all girls of from 7 to 10, living within a mile of 
a school, were to be compelled to attend that school; unless they were 
privately taught, or had already passed out of the standards declared 
to be com])ulsor\ , or for certain other reasons. The compulsory stand- 
ards were then the first three. The. order came into force in November, 
1893. Gradually more schools were provided, until in 1904, 52 villages 
in thg taluka had come under the operation of the new law. These 
])laces wliich then liad schools had a population of 52,828; and the 
Education Department reported that ten per cent, of these, actually 
5,201, were attending the schools in the compulsory standards. 
Another 939 child ern were studying in higher standards, so that there 
was a total of 6,140 children in the government schools, of whom 3,934 
were boy.s. Fifteen years’ experience in the Amreli taluka having 
proved that compulsory ])rimary education was both desirable and 
possible, an Act making it compulsory throughout the State was in- 
troduced and pass(?d in 1906. Under the Act the ages within which 
attendance at school was compulsory were, for boys from 7 to 12, for 
girls from 7 to 10. Children wore (‘xempted who were required to 
stay at home owing to the advanced age or infirmity of their parents; 
who were themseh^ies physically or mentally unable to take advanta ge of 
the schools ; who resided more than a mile from asclmol ; who were the 
only breadwinners in the family; or who had cither passed out of the 
compulsory standards, or had reached the maximum age under the Act. 
The machinery of compulsion was with tlie Kevenue Department. 
Lists of children affected by the Act w:erc drawn up in each village 
by the paid and the schoolmaster each year ; appeals against the in- 
clusion of particular names went to the Vahivatdar of the taluka ; 
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and penalties under the Act were inflicted by the latter officer. In 
1914:, a change was made. The exaction of penalties was .withdrawn 
from the Vahivatdar and w^as entrusted to the Village Boards and to 
the Municipalities. The intention was to make tlie successful operation 
of the Act a matter for the local authorities, rather than for the Rev- 
enue Department, and the innovation has, on the whole, worked w^eil. 
In order to induce the and talaties to take an active interest 

in the matter, five per centum of the fines recovered are payable to 
them as rewards for zeal in the discovery and punishment of offenders. 
This is perhaps the most questionaWe feature in the Act as it stands ; 
and in practia<3, it has been found that the rewards offered do not, as 
a matter of fact, servers an inducement to these revenue subordinates. 
The balance of the fines recovered are expended on the erection of 
school buildings, and on giving clothes and other assistance to parti- 
cularly poor children. The State revenues do not benefit at all from 
fines under the Act. It may also be mentioned that absence from sclioo I 
is only punishable when it amounts to two-thirds of the fotal number 
of working days in a month, the fine papers being prepared every rSoJith. 
The original j^ractice was to permit 15 days absence in each month, and 
to prepare the fine papers^ monthly. The change "was introduced in 
favour of the agricultural j)opulation; for their children can now legally 
absent themselves from school during the seasons of greatest pressure 
in the fields provided that the total absence does not exceed 45 
days in any one quarter. In 1913 the period during which attendance 
at school was compulsory was changed to include the fourteenth year 
for boys, and the twelfth for girls, and tlie compulsory standard was 
raised to the fifth for both; for it had been found that, under the old 
system, childern did not learn sufficient during their stay at school to 
stand them in good stead in after life. In 1910 a further cliange was 
made. In that year a Committee investigated the working of the Com- 
pulsory Act. It found that the figures of school attendance had not 
presented a true picture of actual achievement; and that sev^cral children, 
returned as in attendance at school year after year, never went beyond 
the first standard and in a few cases not even beyond the ''below’’ 
standard. The minimum age was raised to seven complete, and the 
below’^ standard was abolished; at the same time an improved method 
of statistics was introduced, designed to prevent the inclusion as actual 
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attenders^Rt school of children who were either consistently absent, 
or who were so often absent as to make no progress at all. The result 
has been to make it appear that a smaller number of children are in 
actual attendance at schools; but the actual fact is that the figures 
are now correct. 

In the light of fuller experience we ngw see that the extent of the 
financial burden of the measure was very considerably underestimated. 
Schools must have teachers and teachers expect payment. In 1906, the 
village school master was passing rich on ten rupees, or less, per mensem; 
another few years sa^ the outbreak of a world conflagration which, 
creating entirely new standards of value, reversed all old ideas as to 
the living wage. To the State the resulting problem was a dilemma. 
Either sufficient money had to be found to pay schoolmasters 
adequately, to an extent which involved a thirty per centum additional 
demand on the Treasury; or the schools must, very many of them, be 
closed. Itjs to the infinite credit of His Highness, and ofchis advisers, 
that* in spite of similar, and perhaps equally urgent, demands from 
other public services, the monies w^re found. 

Apart from financial difficulties, there^have been others, as was 
but to be expected.. An agricultural population has been accustom- 
ed for ages to use its youth in the fields ; has always regarded 
its youth as wage-earning from the earliest years. The State intro- 
duces an Act which compels the farmer, and his field labourers, to 
send their young to school. To the mind of the peasant there is no 
profit in the school — at least no material jmofit ; and he evades or dis- 
regards the law. One of the most pronounced difficulties experienced 
by the Dei)artment of Education in the administration of the 
Compulsbry Act has been that the Act has no terrors sufficient to com- 
pel. Offenders under the Act are fined, it is true ; but in ludicrously 
small sums, so that a parent or guardian is only too glad to pay 
one, or two, annas by way of fine for the non-attendance of his child 
at school, knowing that the same child can earn six to eight annas a 
day in the fields. On the other hand, it must also be confessed, that 
the people, iis they become increasingly aware of the benevolent in- 
tentions of Government in the matter as also of the advantages which 
accnie to the family from tlie possession of educated children, are 
increasingly willing to co-operate with Government. 
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Every effort has recently been made by the Education Department 
to renjove any possible cause of discontent and friction. It was, 
for instance, represented in the Legislative Council that the hours of 
school attendance were so arranged as to cause a maximum of in- 
convenience to the cultivators. This was met l)y making the village 
pamhayats responsible for the hours of school attendance. The pan- 
chayats are now commivssion&i to choose whether the village school shall 
meet in the early morning, at noon, or in the evening, x)rovided that 
not less than three hours are allowed for a school “ day ; and they 
can alter the hours of attendance io suit loc^l conditions. In the 
agricultural East, the educationist has j)rob1ems quite other than those 
which confront his colleague in the industrial West. A famine fre- 
quently upsets his choicest plans, and causes figures of school atten- 
dance to assume a most unfavourable shape ; and a series of epidemics, 
one treading fast on the heels of the other entirely unknown elsewhere, 
will ruin his calculations. Still, on the whole, the experienced a’re 
able to say of the Baroda experiment in free and compulsory education 
that it has been a success ; and that the future is full of promise ► 
Other attempts to make the schools more useful, and at the same 
time more popular, are beiij^ earnestly made. Special courses suitable 
for small village schools, combining the elements of agriculture with 
the compulsory general subjects; similar courses for schools in industrial 
areas, in which some practical craft instru(?tion is carried on side by 
side with ordinary school w^ork, have been tried with increasing suc- 
cess. The nature of the progress made in the carrying out of the 
declared ambition of His Highness to make the benefits of true educa- 
tion available to all his subjects is indicated by the fact that the 180 
educational institutions in existence in 1881, when he first commenced 
his beneficent labours, have now become 2,814. Nor is it merely a 

matter of statistics; for the Department of hiducationis conscious that 

« 

His Highness looks for results, not in quantity but in quality, and ia 
daily straining every nerve to secure the desired object. 


Female Education. 


Two girls’ schools, one at Baroda and the other at Petlad, were 
opened in 1875. In 1880, there w^ere eight 
throughout the State, wdth a total attendance 
of 502. In 1885, His Highness the Maharaja Saheb published a memoran- 
dum on the subject of female education in the course of which lie said : — 
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“ I would particularly emphasise the importance of the education 
of girls. It is the unremitting watchfulness and conciliatory 
supervision of intelligent and educated mothers which form 
powerful factors in giving right tone to infant minds, and 
which are the best agents for the eradication of crooked ways. 
Women regulate the social life of a people, and men and 
women rise or fall together. To* fit j:he girls for their func- 
tions in our social life, I would give my special attention to 
the opening of girls’ schools.” 

In acicordance with the wfshes of His Highness thus expressed,, 
it has been the declared policy of the Department of Education to open 
schools for girls in all places where a sufficient number of pupils are 
forthcoming. Where this suiTiciency is not present girls under twelve 
years of age are admitted to the boys’ schools. In all cases inducements,, 
in the shape of special prizes and scholarships, arc given to encourage 
regular attendanc<i. Progress has, of course, been less marked in the 
ca.se ^>f female education than elsewhere : for the popular prejudices in 
this connection are very strong. It has nevertheless been steady, and 
has latterly assumed a more satisfactory shape. The number of girls’^ 
schools throughout the State was in 1921*, 372. They were attended 
by 30,331 pupils. In addition there were 31,598 girls attending what 
may be termed mixed schools, where boys and girls studied together. 

Amongst the difficulties experienced in accelerating the progress 
of female education has been the fact that women are not available 
in sufficient numbers for an appointment as teachers. A Training 
College for Women was established so long ago as 1882, and it has been 
provided with an exceptionally commodious building on the banks 
of the Sursagar tank on the outskirts of the City, Provided with 
excellent practising schools, and every facility for its work, it has been 
successfully supplying school mistresses of a good stamp, but not as 
yet in sufficient numbers. All receive scholarships while under 
training ; and are bound, either to serve the State as teachers for at 
l(*ast ten years after passing out, or to refund the amount received. 

Before 1896 there were no arrangements made by which girls 
could receive secondary or higher education. 

private English classes were 
opened for them, but, owing to the lack 
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of sufficient support, they ^^ere soon dosed. In 1906 some English 
■classes were opened in connection W'ith the Female Training College. 
In the following year these became the Anglo -Vernacular School for 
girls, and ultimately developed into a High School affiliated to tlie 
University of Bombay for the University Entrance Examination. In 
1917, this High School was provided with a building of its own, and a 
separate stafT, with an ,English lady as Principal. This institution, 
which is styled the Maharani High School for Girls, is making excellent 

progress : and hopes are entertained that it may eventually develop 
into a College for Women. 

Women students have joined the Baroda College in steadily increa- 
sing numbers of recent years. Special arrangements are there made 
for their accommodation, though they, of course, attend lectures 
along with other students. English classes have also been attached 
to the Vernacular Girls’ Schools at Pctlad, Visnagar and at Patan. 

The Baroda College was founded in 1882, and was affiliated’ to 
the University of Bombay in that year for 
The Baroda College. Previous Examination. In 1890, it was 

recognised for all courses in Arts and Sciences. The College building 

which is one of the most* handsome structures of its kind in India 

* 

has been described elsewhere in detail. The College has grown enor- 
mously in recent years, as will bo seen from the following figures : — 
In 1882 there were 33 students on the rolls ; in 1892, 151 ; in 1902, 
206 ; in 1912, 390 ; and in 1922, 627. The College is provided with 
excellent playing fields and tennis courts ; with botanical gardens, 
with splendidly ecpiipped libraries and laboratories ; and is well-found 
in every respect. Of the 627 students, 300 are in residence in four 
hostels, of which three are within the grounds. 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools generally teach upto four standards ; 

but in important places, ‘where there is no 
^^^er^SSiur High School, the standards are raised upto 

the fifth or sixth. Above the Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools come the High Schools. These are divided into 
two parts — upper and lower. In the lower division are taught the 
subjects prescribed in the British Government Anglo-Vernacular 
Standards I-IV, whilst in the upper are taught the subjects of Standards 
V-VIT, the seventh being the Matriculation standard. Places like 
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Patan, Visnagar, Mehsana, Kadi, Petlad, Sojitra, Dharniaj, Bhadran^ 
Padra, and Kathor, where as. a beginning Anglo- Vernacular >Schools 
had been opened, have now High Schools which have both the upper 
and lower divisions. 


A Training College for Secondary Teachers was started in the year 
1916 where arraijgements were made to train 
Secondly T^chm Trains grraduate, and 13^ undergraduate teachers 
every year. That institution having turned 
out a sufficiently large number of trained teachers for the secondary 
schools was closed ia 1920, Government having decided to meet its 
future requirements by sending small batches^ of stipendiary teachers 
to Madras, Bombay, and Benares Colleges. 


Scholarships are given to poor but promising students as a help 
Scholarships towards prosecuting their studies. The aggre- 

gate annual value of the State scholarships 
tenable in, the Baroda College and in the Secondary Schools- 
of file State is ten thousand rupees. These include scholarships, 
of the value of Rs. 65 per month awarded to students 
studying at the Fergusson College, Poona, and the Sydenham College 
of Commerce, Bombay. Scholarships afe also awarded to Maratha 
students studying in and outside the State from the Maratha Educa- 
tion Fund of Rs. 1,50,000 founded by His Highness the Maharaja. 
A sum of Rs. 1,800 for the education of Maratha girls is awarded 
to the T)«^*ccan Education Society for distribution as scholarshijis. 


Hjs Highness the Maharaja has rendered great service to verna- 
cular literature in which he takes immense 
personal interest. The result has been that 
a large number of useful and standard work® 
in English have J)een rendered into Gujarati and Marathi. Special 
encouragement is given to authors by the purchase of a suitable 
number of copies of their works according to their worth and utility* 

His Highness the Maharaja has recently set aside a capital sum. 

Trantlatioii Fund lakhs of rupees as a Translation Fund, 

the interest of which is devoted to this pur- 
pose. A special Translation Assistant to the Vidyadhikari looks 
after the work under the guidance and orders of the Vidyadhikari af 
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the Head Office in this connection. The total number of volumes 
published from the Translation Fund was 96 upto the year 1921-22. 
The total number of unpublished volumes was 234. Of these 330 
volumes in all, 13 volumes ran through another edition. The 
Sanskrit manuscripts referred to elsewhere contain some very rare 
works. To publish critical editions oi these the Gackwad Orienta 
Series has been founded jind^a number of volumes which have received 
their meed of praise from the learned have already appeared. 

With the introduction of free and compulsory education in Baroda, 
the need fo¥ trained tteachers became ob- 
vious. A Training College for male teachers 
had been in existence from 1885 to 1896. 
This was reopened in 1904. Government sanctioned 200 scholar- 
ships each of Its. 7 per month to enable 200 teachers every year to be 
admitted for training. This number, too, was found later on to be 
insufficient to meet the steadily increasing demand and in December 
1913 a second Training College was opened in Baroda. In order to 
apportion the work to the two Training Colleges, it was further decided 
in December 1914 to entrust the training of all the first year students 
to the new Training College, and that of the 2nd and 3rd year stu- 
dents to the old College. To carry oufc, this arrangement, the four 
classes of the first year were transferred along with a part of <-heii 
staff to the new Training College. There came another readjustment 
in June 1915, when Government ordered the transfer of the new Train- 
ing College to Patan, limiting its work to the first year students coming 
from Kadi and Amreli districts. Thus the first year teachers coming 
from Baroda and Navsari had to be readmitted to the old Training 
College. Later, in 1918 Training Classes for the first year’s course 
were opened at Baroda, Navsari, Patan and Amreli ; the College at 
Baroda continuing to train the 2nd and 3rd year ^teachers. At the 
■end of the year 1921-22 there were 449 teachers under training. The 
total number of trained teachers in the Eaj is 1895 of which as many 
AS 835 are fully qualified. 


The centre of technical education in Baroda is at the ala hha- 

tlie Bhavan * home of art ’, for which a hand- 

some building has recently been erected op- 
posite the Laxmi Vilas Palace^ Originally intended to be a College 
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in which the sciences could be taught through the vernacular, and 
later to be a means of turning out master craftsmen, the hala 
hhavan is now a technical institute. It was founded in 1890, pro- 
viding then classes in drawing, carpentry, dyeing and mechanical en- 
gineeiing. It was furnished with a library, laboratories, chemical and 
physical, work-shops and a dye-house. At the same time fifty thousand 
rupees were sanctioned for the preparation qf a scientific literature 
in the vernacular ; three branch insdtutions were opened, at Kathor, 
at Petlad and at Patau ; and the woikshops of the Palaces and of the 
Public Works Departijienfc were thrown open to the students. The 
1 terary side of the ‘ kola hhavan ’ activities was closed in*l896, an addi- 
tional grant of Es. 15,000 being made to meet lia!)ilitifis already incurred. 

In 1897 a weaving class was added to the facilities provided. 
Further developments have taken place from time to time, and the 
I ala hhavan now has courses of study in Art, Architecture, Civil and 
Mechanical ^Engineering, Chemical Technology, Textiles* and Com- 
merce, The Art section includes portrait painting, clay-modelling, 
wood-carving and the photo-mechanical processes. 

In 1921-22 the hala hhavan had 470 students on its rolls, of 
whom 150 were Baroda State subjects, there is at Amreli an inte- 
resting semi -technical school which, in addition to the general sub- 
jects of instruction in all primary schools, teaches the practical elements 
of the local crafts. The purpose of this school was to attract the 
children of local artisans to attend the primary school without the 
invocation of the terrors applicable under the Compulsory Education 
Act. The school has been completely successful, and it has been found 
that its pupils, so far from sufiering in progress on account of the ad- 
ditional .subjects grafted on to the ordinary curriculum, actually do 
better in the usual compulsory subjects than those attending the or” 
dinary primary schools. The experiment having so amply succeeded 
is now to be extended. The only District technical school is that at 
Navsari, the Tata hunnarshala, which has met with considerable sue. 
cess on unassuming lines. 

Special measures are taken to spread education amongst the back- 
ward classes — Mahomedans, Kolis, Bhiis 
and Antyajas— by giving them every facility 
for receiving instruction. The students of 
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these classes not only receive free education, but are also provided 
with books, and other materials by the State. 

The hill-tribes or aboriginal races such as Nayakda, Chodhra, 

Dhanka Schools others known generally as Dhankas, 

are given special encouragement. A begin* 
ning was made in the year? 1885 of a Boarding School at Songadh 
fpr the boys of the kaliparaj community. In the beginning only 50 
boys were admitted and educated there at State expense with free 
boarding, clothing and lodging. The number was raised to 100 in 
1889-90. Practical instruction was, after som^ years, given in agri- 
culture and a small experimental farm was attached to the institu- 
tion. A carpentry class was opened in connection with this school 
to give the pupils some insight into this art and enable them to make 
or repair the implements and tools they might have to handle in 
after life. The object of opening such a school was fulfilled and His 
Highness Was therefore pleased to order the establishing of one more 
Dhanka Boarding School at Arkati in Vajpur range in 1890-91 and 
in April 1892, special ordeis were issued to have two more at Vyara 
and Mahuva. The number of students in Arkati was 50, while that 
at Vyara and Mahuva 10(f each. The total number of Dhanka stu- 
dents in these four Boarding Schools in 1895-96 was 300. His High- 
ness the Maharaja having given orders to establish a Dhanka Girls^ 
Boarding School in the Navsari district, a building was specially 
built for the purpose at Songadh, but it being not ready by 1895-96^ 
the school could not be opened then. The Arkati Boarding School 
had to be closed in the latter part of 1895-96, as it was found to be too 
far and inconvenient for the purpose intended. The Boarding School 
for Dhanka Girls at Songadh was opened in the year 1897-98. Thus 
in July 1900, the total number of students in these four Boarding 
Schools was 336. The total expenditure incurred for the Boarding 
Schools including carpentry class and Agricultural farm was Rs. 17,835 
in the year 1895-96 and Rs. 27,868 in the year 1899-1900. At the 
end of the year 1921-22, there were 4 institutions with 241 pupils study- 
ing in them. 


Another bold move made by His Highness the Maharaja was to 

. , - , - spread education among the very lowest 

Antyiua Sdioolf. ^ , 

castes. These classes the Dheds, Chamars, 
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Khalpas, Bhangis and others formed a population of 163,176 in the 
State according to the Census of 1901, and their children could not 
attend the ordinary State schools. In 18?^3, therefore, it was decided 
to open special schools for them, and to supply them with books, slatea 
and other requisites. Again in the latter part of 1891-92, four Board* 
ing Schools were opened in Baroda, Patan, Navsari and Amreli for 
students of their community, where f ree ^dpfation with boarding, 
clothing and lodging was given to them. 100 students were kept in 
each of these schools. Scholarships were also awarded in each of the 
antyaja Schools, the tgtal numbet corning to Rs. 45 per mensem* 
These Boarding Schools were closed in July 1897. Sinc^ then for the 
education of these classes, whose population in* the Crmsus of 1921 is 
numbered 176,821, ther»‘ are at present 221 arUyaja Schools of which 
5 are exclusively for girls. The total number of antyaja children in 
these schools was 8,703 (8,537 boys and 166 girls) at the end of the year 
1921-22. Tliere were also 4,197 antyaja children learning in the 
ordinary Gujarati primary schools, which brings the total number of 
such Children receiving ])riniary education to 12,900 which is equal to 
about 7 per cent, of their population. There were 125 boys receiving 
secondary education in antyaja Schools at^Baroda ajid Patan and 4 in 
the Baroda High School. Also there were 3 girls learning English in the- 
Maharani Girls’, High School at Baroda in Standard IV. Government 
gives books and other school requisites free to these children. 
Scholarships of the aggregate value of Rs. 122 per mensem were- 
awarded to afityaja children in the primary schools and 10 scholarshij)® 
of the aggregate value of lls. 51 per month were awarded to antyaja. 
students in secondary schools. In the Training College at Baroda where 
the untouchables were first admitted in 1909-10, 6 antyaja scholars were 
reading for- the different courses, along with other Hindu scholars. 
The antyaja Boarding Houses at Baroda, Patau, Navsari and Amreli 
had 45, 36, 30 anrf 30 inmates respectively, and free boarding, lodging 
and necessary clothing were as usual 23rovided to them by Government. 
The success which has been achieved after 40 years’ work in thia 
direction is obviously appreciable though still exceedingly limited. 


With the object of 

Garoda Pathashala. 


educating the Garodas, who are the priests of 
the antyajas, His Highness was pleased to 
open a Garoda pathashala in 1913 for teach- 
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ing especially Sanskrit along with other subjects of the cnrriculmn 
to the sons of the Garodas. The fathashala was closed in the 
beginning of the year 1920-21 in accordance with the recommendation 
of a Departmental Committee. A new scheme, better to serve the same 
purpose, was substituted. Accordingly 20 Garoda students are 
admitted in the four antyoja Boarding Houses and there they' are 
instructed in the ritual by She superintendents. 

Urdu Schools have been opened in the towns or villages where the 
Mahomedan jiopulation was anfficiently large 
Mahomedan Education. to demand k separates a.?hool for their children. 

* At the end of the year 1921-22, the number 

of such schools was 124 and the number of pu})ils studying in them 
8,420. No fees are charged in Urdu Schools. A special examiner for 
these schools was api'ointcd in the year 1887 ; but the number of schools 
he had to examine and inspect, being very small, lie Ijad been entrusted 
with the work of teaching in one of the Urdu Schools in the Capital. 
Ultimately in the year 1898-99, when the number of schools was 
sufficiently largo he was relieved from t<‘arhing work. In the same 
year he was given certain powers similar to those given to sub-divisional 
Deputy Educational lTisj)e(itors and he was asked to examine and irispect 
the antyaja Schools also. His designation was also cliangod from 
Urdu Examiner to Urdu Deputy Educational Inspector. Among the 
special features of Urdu Schools is the opening of several special schools 
for girls of the Mahomedan community. I'wo schools were first 
opened in 1892-93 in the Amreli taluka. A third school was opened 
in 1894-95 at Sidhpur where the Vohora community show great zeal 
and interest in the education of their girls. The fourth school of this 
nature was opened in the same year in the heart of the City of Baroda. 
At present there are in all 28 Urdu Girls' Schools in the liaj. 

4 -At the end of the year 1921-22, there were 96 Urdu Boys’ Schools, 
attended by 6,626 boys, and 28 Urdu Girls’ Schools attended by 1,791: 
girls. 7,508 Mahomedan children attended Gujarati Schools, thus 
making a total of 15,928 Mahomedan children giving a percentage of 
9*8 of the Mahomedan population. The three Dhanka Boarding 
Schools for boys and one for girls continued to show useful work. 
There were 221 antyaja schools with 8,703 pupils attending them. 
4,197 antyaja children* attended Gujarati schools, thus making a total 
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of 12,900 antyaja children, which is equal to 7 per cent, of their popula- 
tion. In addition to the two Boarding Houses for antyajas at Baroda 
And Patan, two additional Boarding Houses were opened at Navsari 
and Amreli. All these Boarding Houses have accommodation for 50 
students each. Free boarding, lodging and clothing are provided to 
the students of these institutions. 

The Library Department is now twelve^ycars old, having been 
established in 1910. An American expert 
mwe^nt*****^^ ap|jointcd to organize the Department. 

During his three years’ tenu^p of office, he 
founded the Central Library planned and set on foot a system 
of State-aided libraries, and reading rooms in mofussil towns and 
villages, organized travelling libraries, and established the first library 
school which had ever been organized in India. The principle which 
His Highness insisted upon, when planning his Library campaign, was 
that all the* libraries coming under the scheme should be*entirely free 
to aJ4 persons, young and old, rich and poor, irrespective of caste or 
creed. 


The Department, which is a branch of tRe Educational Department, 
is entirely supported by the State. The 
staff consists of the Curator of State Libraries, 
the Assistant Curator, 12 Librarians and Pandits, a head clerk, 18 
clerks, a cinema operator, book-binder with three assistants and 25 
menials. Its work may broadly be divided under two main heads, 
€ity and Mofussil. The former is represented by the Central Library, 
and the latter by the various country activities. 


The nucleus of the Central Library collection which now amounts 

Central library. • 100,000 works including Shri Sayaji 

Library, exclusive of the 17,958 volumes in 
the Travelling Library Section, was formed by the generous gift of 
the Maharaja, who in the year 1910 handed over his own excellent 
library of some 20,000 volumes. The Central Library circulates about 
<80,500 volumes^’annually in the City of Baroda as well as nearly 11,000 in 
the Raj through the Travelling Library system. This is believed to 
be the largest^eirculation enjoyed by any library in India, 
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The Central Library is editing and publishing from its Sanskrit 
Section a series of hitherto unpublished 
OriwUd^^s!^et Sanskrit books under the title of tho 

“Gaekwad’s Oriental Series ” of which 22 
volumes have either appeared or are nearly ready. 


The Library work in th3 mofussil is in charge of the Assistant 
‘Curator of Libraries. The duty of inspect- 
Library the smaller libraries is entrusted to the 

Deputy Inspectors of the Educational 
Department. '' 


The foundation of ‘the Country Branch Department in 1910 was 
but the second stop in the history of the 
**** popular library movehient in this State. As 
far back in 1906, during His Highness’s first 
visit to America, the Maharaja Saheb had commenced the campaign. 
Under his orders, rules were formulated, and liberal provision made,, 
for the establishment of mofussil libraries. The beneficent efforts of 
Government were aided and supplemented by vigorous propaganda 
carried on by some enthusiasts in the library cause, who started 
“ mitra mandal/’ (friendly circles) for the formation of local libraries^ 
and reading rooms. 


On the establishment of the Library Department new rules were 
formulated, and under these rules the work 
being carried on. They are based on 
the principle of co-operation between the 
Government, the Prant Panchayat and the people. Under these rulea 
libraries are classed as village, town or prant libraries, according as they 
are situated in a village, a town of at least 4,000 inhabitants, or a. 
prant town, i.e., the chief town of a prant or district. When the 
library raises an annual sum not exceeding Rs. 50, Rs. 300 or Rs. 700 
the amount depending on the class of the particular library it obtains 
an equivalent sum from Government and the same sum from the Prant 
Panchayat through the Department. Further, should it desire ta 
provide a library building of its own, it has to find one-third of the 
cost only, the remainder being contributed jointly by the Department 
and the Panchayat in equal quotas, A new village library, moreover. 
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can get a set of the best Gujarati books, worth Rs. 100, from the 
Department for the sum of Rs. 25 only. All libraries are entitled to 
receive Travelling Libraries free of charge from the Department. 

The people of Baroda have not been slow to take advantage of the 
libe/tility of their Maharaja : upto now no 
liSi^in libraries and reading rooms 

have come into existence. 82 of the aided 
libraries have either already erected their own buildings or have com- 
menced to build them. The rei^jainder are generally housed in school 
premises, the school master acting as honorary librarian. These aided 
libraries have an aggregate stock of over 304,660 volumes and circulate 
about 247,000 volumes annually among their 59,360 patrons. These 
libraries are managed by committees elected annually by the whole 
body of subscribers to the maintenance fund. These, however, are 
not entirely left to their own devices. Rules have been drawn up which 
these institutions have to follow, regular reports in prescribed forms 
hav(pto be submitted to the Department, and the institutions are perio- 
dically visited by inspectors. The honorary secretaries of the library 
•committees are encouraged to seek the expert advice of its staff on 
details of library management. Lists of suitable books on various 
subjects are also supplied. 

A Travelling Library is a box of 15 to 30 books, and is specially 
constructed to withstand rough handling and 
Traveling Libraries, wear. Such boxes are lent out for 

periods of two or three months to local libraries to supplement 
their own stock, to schools, clubs and other institutions, and, in 
short, to any’ trustworthy person who is prepared to circulate the booki 
in his locality. In each box arc enclosed clear instructions and 
printed forms to guide the honorary librarian in his work. No charge 
is made, and the railway freight is paid both ways by the Department. 


A Visual Instruction Section has been established, carrying on 


Vifual Instruction 
Branch, 


its work by means of popular lectures by 
cinematographs and magic lanterns, Radiop- 
ticons, stereographs and stereoscopes. The 


section has a number of cinematographs and magic lanterns, the moat 


useful from a practical point of view being Fathers Self-contained 
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Cinema Group, which costs Ks. 2,000 and shows any film of standard 
size. The engine of this machine is run by petrol and works a small 
dynamo for providing electric light. 


Newspapm and 
Periodicals. 


There is no daily newspaper published in the State, but the number 
of weekly newspapers was 7 in 1921-22. 
Their circulation is estimated to be about 
^1 2,000 copies. Of these 5 are published in 
Baroda and 2 in Navsari. There are no newspapers published in Amreli 
district. The number of monthly ppiodicals was 30 in 1921-22. Of 
these 19 were published in the Baroda district, 6 m the Navsari district, 
and 5 in Amreli. The eiumber of printing presses was 43 in 1921-22- 
Of these 29 weie in the Baroda district, 6 in the Kadi district, 7 in the 
Navsari district, and 1 in Amreli. In addition to the newspapers and 
periodicals published in the State, a large number of the leading English 
and Vernacular dailies and weeklies published in Bombay, Poona, 
Surat and Ahmedabad also find circulation in the principal towns of 
the State. The taste for newspaper reading has much increased of late 
and there is now hardly any village, even in the remotest corner> 
where a newspaper of some sort is not to be found. 


The number of books published by authors from the State popula* 

Books and PampUets. increasing from year to year. 

The total number of books published in 
1921-22 was nearly 282. But these figures are not sufficient to give 
us an adequate idea of the literary activity which has manifested 
itself along with the progress in education. Most of the books by 
authors from the State are printed and published by presses in British 
territory, notably in Bombay and Ahmedabad, as that secures to them 
the copy-light for the whole of India, which is denied to publications 
from printing presses within the State. It is roughly calculated that 
the number of such outside publications is not less than 2 to 3 hundred 
per annum. Almost all the books published are in Gujarati language, 
which is the most widely spoken language in the State. 


The Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery are situated in the 
chief Public Park of the capital city of the 
State. The Museum Building was completed 
and a small establishment sanctioned for it 
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in 1894. From 1894 to 1920, the Professor, of Botany and Zoology at 
the Baroda College was the Curator. The need of a qualified curator 
who should be engaged solely in the Museum and Picture Gallery was 
more and more felt and with the expansion, especially of the Art 
Gallery, efforts were made to obtain a suitable man. The appoint- 
ment of a whole-time curator was, therefore, sanctioned in January 
1920 

The Museum includes the following sections : — 1. Industrial 

Arts (Iri^ian and Foreign), 2. Natural 
The Baroda Museum. History, 3, Ethnology, 4. ideology, 5, 

Archaeology, and 6. Economic Court. • 

The Industrial Art Section is in two main divisions : — (1) Indian 
and (2) Foreign. There are to be found among the collections beauti- 
ful specimens of silver, gold, brass, copper, bronze, iron, alluminium, 
electrotypes and electroplates, plain and engraved, ijilaid and 
encrusted, ornamental leather work, lacquered wares, carved, inlaid 
and painted w(^od-work ; inlaid marbles ; stone wares ; rare old China 
wares, pottery, and teracotta ; porcelain and majolice, Doulton wares 
and the most celebrated porcelain of Sevre» and Limoges. The best 
specimens of Continental glass wares have also been collected. There are 
show cases filled with various kinds of textile fabrics. There is a very 
beautiful and costly collection of gold embroidered salus, worn by 
ladies of India. They are typicil sinn[e=i of Indian styles of 
manufacture, showing varied designs exquisitely worked up in gold 
and coloured silk. These were exhibited in the Delhi Exhibition 1903, 
where they were much admired. A large collection of old arms was 
acquired from the Baroda Palaces, consisting of swords, guns, muskets, 
daggers, spears, javelins, knives, shields, and miniature artillery. Speci- 
mens of Sankheda lacquered wares, silk patolts of Patan sandle works 
and ivory works of Billimora, brass works of Visnagar, silver works of 
Amreli, and woodwork of Visnagar and Unjha are shown. There is 
also a good representative collection of Indian Musical Instruments 
of various kinds. 

Sections are devoted to Natural History, Ethnology and Geology. 

The Archaeological section is not very complete, but every 
effort is being made to improve it. At present it contains a good 
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representative collection of coins of Baroda Eulers, the Early 
Foreign Dynasties and the Guptas, ancient Indian, Persian, Mediaeval 
and South Indian, Sultans of Delhi, Bahamanis of Kulburga, 
Jaunpur, Gujarat, Malva, Moghals, Eome and Greece, Europe and 
America, copper plates of Patan, Navsari, Amreli and Sankheda ; 
atone inscriptions of Velach^ha, Koral, Patan and a few Egyptian ones, 
atone images of gods and goddesses, found at Baroda, Vijapui and 
Modhera and also a beautiful piece of carved stone ceiling supposed 

to be of Shaikh Farid’s tomb at Patan. 

« 

A new section known as the Economic Court, has recently been 
added to the Museum.* The work is in progress and it is hoped that it 
will be completed very shortly. 


In the Picture Gallery, His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad has 

Picture Gallery provided his people with two collections of 

• pictures, one Eastern, one Western, which, 

combined together in the same building, go to make the instjtution 
truly unique. It may be doubted whether in any Picture Gallery the 
different Schools of the East and West are represented in so balanced 
a manner. * 


The rooms of the upper floor contain the Western collection, and 
the verandahs contain sculptures. The lower floor is devoted to the 
Eastern collection. There is also a weJl-equipped library of books on 
Art and the chief subjects connected with the Museum of which a 
catalogue has been published. A room is devoted to medals and 
medallions. 


The Western Collection was opened to the public only lecently, 
on April 1st, 1921, but it had been in progress of growth during a number 
of years. His Highness had definite aims in. view in directing 
the collection to be made and it has naturally taken many years to 
carry them out. Mr. Spielmann, a leading art critic of London, was 
asked to take the chief part in collecting the pictures. Mr. E. R. 
Dibdin, formerly of the Walker Gallery, Liverpool, came to Baroda to 
superintend the hanging of the pictures. 

Altogether there are 188 pictures in the collection, including 
examples of the following schools : Flemish, Greek, German, Italian 
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of difierent groups, and Portuguese. The more recent are British 
and Piench, which predominate in the collection. 

The Eastern collection consists of Indian paintings of the leading 
schools. In all there are about 600 pictures, all of which are in an 
-excellent condition of preser ration. There seems reason to believe 
that it is the best collection of Indian paintings, either in India or in the 
world. A number of specimens of Nepalese* and Tibetan work have 
been obtained. These were mainly of metal with settings of figures 
and designs, carved out of the precious and semi-precious stones, and 
among these the best acquisitions are a picture of Vishjjiu with the das 
avataras, picture of Radha and Krishna, ‘picture representing a 
Buddhist scene, while several figures of lamas and deities are of excep- 
tional interest. 


Boy Scout Move- 
ment. 


The Boy Scout movement in Baroda was initiated in January 
1919. A specially engaged Scout Master- 
in-Chief organised a troop of one hundred 
boys selected from the schools in the Baroda 
City to which His Highness the Maharaja after his birth-day Durbar 
presented colours. The troop is known as^‘ His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwad’s own Boy Scouts, Baroda.” The Scout Head Quarters 
in Baroda City are located in the spacious hall in the basement of the 
Museum Building in the Public Park, and is excellently equipped. 
At the close of the year 1919-20, an attempt was made to extend the 
sphere of the movement outside Baroda, and Navsari was selected as 
the first District Head Quarters, where by now the organisation has 
been firmly established with enthusiastic popular support. Four 
scouts went to England in 1921, to take a course of training at the 
Imperial Head Quarters at their own expense. This they did 
successfully. Thfey are now closely associated with the movement as 
leaders. Boy Scouts are now training boys of the Depressed Classes 
in their special boarding houses at Baroda and Navsari. At Navsari 
and Gandevi the Boy Scout organisation is under popular control, 
local councils of management having been appointed while Government 
provides leaders. Much of the Physical Instruction work in the 
vernacular schools of the City is now being done through the Boy 
Scout organisation with marked improvement. 
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The Art of Indian Music is now systematically taught in the 
Baroda School of Indian Music which has 
heen recently reorganised and placed under a 
specialist in the subject. It is highly spoken 
of by experts who visited the same. 


The Deaf and 
Dumb School. 


The Deaf and Dumb: School at Baroda was started by private enter* 
prize with one deaf-mute boy in March 1909. 
At the end of the year 1910-11, there were 
9 students of whom two* were girls. A similar 
school was then started in Mehsana. Both schools received grants* 
in-aid from Government until they were converted into Government 
schools from the 1st January 1915. The total strength of the two 
schools was 42 and 74 in 1921-22. 


School Building'S. 


The poliby of the State is to provide buildings for all schools, by 
distributing the expenditure over a nurliber 
of years. In the year 1885, His Highness 
sanctioned an expenditure of Ks. 50 to 60 thousand every year for 
buildings of vernacular schools alone. Since then sums have been spent 
aftei buildings for Anglo- Vernacular Schools, High Schools, Colleges, etc. 
But the problem of providing buildings for all schools remains unsolved. 
During recent years, there has been a great awakening of public interest 
in this subject and in some villages people come forward, at the 
persuasion of educational officers, to contribute a certain sum of money 
for school buildings in case the Government undertook the rest of the 
expenditure. Rules have, thereuj)on, been framed for receiving such 
contributions, the principle being that the people must pay at least one- 
fourth of the total amount required for school building for their village 
or town. The total number of school buildings at the end of the year 
1921-22 was 455. 

The following table shows the various kinds of English and 
Vernacular Educational Institutions and the 
number of pupils of both sexes learning in 
them in the year 1921-22. 
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Name of 

Institutions. 

No. 

Number 
of Male 
Pupils. 

Number oi 
Female 
Pupils. 

Total. 

1. College 

English In 

1 

stitutions. 

012 

15 

627 

High Schools for Boys 

19 

6,561 


6,561 

3. High Schools for Girls 

1 

• ’ * 

260 

260 

4. Anglo-Vornacular Schools , . 

38 

4,720 


4,726 

5. Higlier Standard Classes 

n 

85 

. , 

85 

6. PrinceV School 

1 

6 

, . 

6 

7. Special Institutions . . 

1 

150 

. . 

150 

• 

• 

50 

Beserv^ed. 


50 

Reserved. 

Total 

()G 

12,188 


12,463 

8. Training Colleges for Men . 

Vernacular 

4 

• 

Institutions 

449 

• 

449 

9. Training College for Women 

1 


*84 

84 

10. Vernacular Schools for Boys 

2.293 

124,013 


124,013 

1 1 . V(imacular Schools for Girls 

359 


60*830 

60,830 

1 2. Kala Bhavan 

1 

470 


470 

13.- Other Institutions 

90 

4,541 

1*015 

5,556 

• Total 

2,748 

129,473 

61,929 ' 

191 ,402 

m 






Owing to the liberal educational policy of His Highness 
Expenditure Maharaja Sayajirao III, the expenditure on 
education has increased from year to year 
during the last 50 years. It was Rs. 1,34,165 in 1877-78 and 
Rs. 1,94,519 in 1880-81, while by the year 1921-22 it had gone upto 
Rs, 29,43,404. The main sub-heads under which this expenditure 
was incurred were as follows : — 


1. 

Primary schools 

Rs. 

. . 16,23,66^ 

2. 

Training institutions 

.. 1,36,970 

3. 

Technical education 

.. 1,23,099 

4. 

English education 

. . 5,83,335 

5. 

^Museum and Picture Gallery . . 

90,802 

6. 

Library department 

93,364 

7. 

Special institutions, etc. 

. . 2,92,165 


Primary education being free and compulsory, no fees are 

. chaiged in primary schools. The small in- 

Receipts. 

come from fees charged for secondary and 
higher education was in 1921-22 Rs. 1,43,447. The scale of these fees 
is much below that levied in the schools of the Bombay Presidency, 
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Public Works Department. 

Before 1875, the ^cj)artment of Public Works, if department 
it can be called, was known as the imarat 
A;arMana, and was managed by one Gulam- 
alli Lukmanji Vohora*with a small establish- 
ment at Baroda. The whole establishment from the manager down- 
wards had no professional knowledge and its work was confined to 
palaces, temples and dharambhalas. 


In 1875, Baja Sir T. Madhavrao found that the accounts of the 
imarat karkhana were in chaos, and there 
New Depfljrtment or- were heavy claims against its manager. 
Sadftuwriw karkhana was therefore^ abo- 

lished and a department of Public Works 
organized with a small establishment at Baroda to begin with, and 
Mr. G. F. Hill, C.E., was appointed as State Engineer. As the works 
developed and the needs of the districts became known, the following 
monthly establishment was sanctioned in December 1877 : — 

Bs. 


State Engineer’s Office 
Baroda City Division 
Baroda Division . . 
Kadi „ 

Amreli „ 

Navsari „ 


. . 2,583 
. . 1,294 
. . 444 

. . 444 

. . 394 

. . 399 

Total .. 5,558 


The City Division was placed in charge of an Assistant Engineer, and 
the District offices were put in charge of Sub-Engineers. The State 
Engineer’s Office was the Central office to which the City and the Dis- 
trict Offices were subordinate. The duties of the Central office were 
to control the operations of subordinate offices, to receive and examine 
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bills, and to make payments. The accounts of the whole depart- 
ment were compiled in the Central office, and rendered to the Audit- 
Department every month. 


The Department was placed at first under the control of a Sec* 
. retary, P.W. Department, and then under tho 
The Naeb D^an at the Huzur Assistant §r Naeb Dewan who alsa 
of P# W. Department, controlled other Dep^tments. All transac- 
tions which required the sanction and appro- 
val of the Huzur passed through his hands. Thus he was virtually 
the P.W. Minister or The administrative head of the P.W. Depart- 
nient. 


The total expenditure incurred during the perio<i of six years 
from 1875 to 1881 amounted to 11s. 49,20,106 
including Rs. 4,42,548, the cost of the estab- 
lishnients. It was distributed as under : — 


Buildings 

Rs. 

. , 31,01,550 

Communications 

. . 3,24,975 

Public Park • , 

. . «6,27,596 

Miscellaneous 

. . 2,98,506 

Repairs 

. . 4,24,835 

Establishment 

. . 4,42,548 

Total 

. . 49,20,016 


which gives an average of Rs. 8,20,002 per year. These figures show- 
how far public works had been undertaken before His Highness Saya- 
jjrao III assumed the direct control of the administration. 

His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao III has been a great builder.. 

From the commencement of his reign it has 
of^ Hhf* Ifighn^^ special cares to provide sui- 

table buildings for public offices of all kinds ; 
many of them have considerable architectural beauty. From 1881 
to 1891 the first decade of his personal rule, the total expenditure on 
public works amounted to Rs. 1,67,36,606, giving an annual average 
of Rs. 16,73,660. Those were years in which materials and labour 
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were comparatively very cheap : the annual average expenditure on 
public works is now about twenty-five lakhs. 

The designation of the State Engineer became Chief Engineer in 

Chief Engineer. DciCember 1881. 

For many years before the inauguration of the new regime under 

^ Sir T. Madhaviao, efforts had been made to 

Water Work.: B«rod.Gt,. ^ 

roda could be provided with a water supply. It was at first suggested 
that sup])lies might be drawn from the Narbad^. In 1876, Mr. Crosth- 
wait was engaged to study the subject. He advised against the Nar- 
bada project being both costly and difficult. The river Mahi was 
inspected as a source of supply, but this sclu^me too was impossible 
because its adoption would involve the lifting of wati^r by pumps 
and its subsequent transmission to a great distance, a very costly pro- 
cess. The Orsang river and the tanks at Bavli were also taken into 
consideration, in the en 1 Mr. Crosthwait reverted to ‘the plan of 
constructing a series of large wells in the vicinity of the* City, 
sufficiently distant to preclude all possibility of contamination of the 
water. A large well w«xs suijk experimentally on the Race Course side, 
but the idea of a water supply from well was finally abandoned. 

Finally the scheme ol Sayaji Sarovar, prepared by an Indian 
Eng.neer, the late Mr. Jagannath Sada- 
Sayaji Sarovar. shivji, by the adoption of which the city 

now possesses an excellent water supply 
was selected. The work, which commenced in 1885, was completed 
in 1890. The Sayaji Sarovar lake about 12J miles from the City is 
formed by damming the Surya river and the Vaghali Nala. The length 
of the eastern dam is 3 J miles, its top width is 15 feet, and its greatest 
height, at 5,000 feet from the northern extremity, ig56 feet. The inner 
slope is 3 to 1 and 2 to 1 and the outer slope is 2 to 1 and 1 J to 1. The 
top of the dam is at R.L. 220’00 ; the full supply level is at R.L. 211*00 ; 
and the level of the sill is at R.L. 188*00. Thus the maximum 
available depth of water is 23 feet, the average depth of the lake is 11 
feet, and the waterspread is 5^ square miles. The water is led through 
a 30-inch main to Nimeta, about 5 miles from the lake, where two 
settling tanks each of 400' X 400' X 10' have been constructed. The 
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water is allowed to settle for 24 hours in one of these tanks and is then 
discharged on three filter beds, each 160 feet long and 100 feet wide. 
The water from the filter beds is collected into a service reservoir, 
having a capacity of 4,232,600 gallons, which is more than sufficient 
to give 24 hours’ supply for the town, calculating at the rate of 30 gal- 
lons per head of population, and including the water required for 
cattle and gardens. From this service reservoir, water is again led 
through a 30 inch main to the city. Permanganate of potash is used 
to purify the water and has been found very successful. The average 
of 20 years’ rainfall before the tank was constructed was 39 inches. The 
run-off taken is -Jtli of the rainfall. The catchment are* of the tank 
which was at first 36 square miles has been incre*ased to 50 square miles 
by the cutting of the Vislivamitri Feeder, thereby increasing its ca- 
pacity from 1,200 to 1,717 mille c.ft. Out of 1,717 mille c.ft. of water 
stored in the reservoir, 1,682 mille c.ft. — 10,512 mile gallons, are avail- 
able for supply to the city, deducting 35 mille c.ft. which are below 
the sill level of the outlet. Taking into consideration the loss by eva- 
poratkin and absorption, this quantity is enough to supply water to 
Baroda City and the Cantonment for 2| years, even if there be no 
rainfall. The total cost of the project has been Rs. 34,00,000 and the 
annual revenue derived therefrom which goes to the City Jilunicipality 
has averaged Rs. 1,25,000 for the last quinquennium. 


After supplying the city of Baroda with a suitable water-works. 
Water Works in Highness directed his attention to the 

Mofustil Towns. mofussil. Patan as the next largest town 

was naturally thought of first. A comiirchensive scheme was sanction- 
ed under which any town having a municipality can have a water- 
works towards the cost of which His Highness’s Government would, 
contribute one-third or one-fourth of the cost, according to local circum- 
stances. Patan, S^ijitra, Bhadran, Sinor, Sankheda and Kathor 
have already provided themselves with water-works ; schemes for the 
towns of Mehsana, Sidhpur and Navsari have been sanctioned and will 
soon be taken in hand ; and those for Vyara and Songadh will soon 
be completed. The increase in the prices of materials and labour 
has almost doubled the cost of water supply schemes and His High- 
ness has been pleased to sanction in some cases two-thirds as a gift. 
Government has also sanctioned the underbaking of borings in several 
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localities in order to increase the supply of water by tapping under- 
ground sources. 

A Huzur Order, No. 10, dated 16th October 1890, was passed 
Re-organization of the defining the duties and powers of the different 

Department, 1890. officers and laying down general principles 

guiding their activities. The status of the District or Divisional 
Engineers was raised frem that of Sub-Engineer to the Executive 
Engineer, and liberal powers were given to them. The accounts which 
had been hitherto compiled by the Chief Engineer were to be compiled 
by the District Executive Engineer# and rendered by them direct to 
the Auditor, t^.W. Accounts. This made the Executive Engineers 
directly responsible to the Auditor in matters of accounts. This 
decentralization saved much valuable time for the Chief Engineer 
had had to occupy himself with account and other routine matters 
to the necessary neglect of more important works of public utility. 
In June 1891, ‘the office of the Huzur Public Works Department which 
was presided over by the Naeb Dewan and also the Architect's Office 
were amalgamated with th<? Chief Engineer’s office, to become the 
Huzur Public Works Department. 

The account establish nient in Divisional Executive Engineers^ 
Officers was under the supervision and 
Subsequent changes. control of Executive Engineers in accord* 

ance with the re-organization scheme but in March 1892, it was. 
transferred to the Finance Department. In 1892, a separate division 
was formed for Irrigation and Drainage Works. Mr. Baldwin Latham,, 
a Civil Engineer, was entrusted with the preparation of a project for 
the drainage of the City of Baroda. This was received at the end of 
July 1893, and has now almost reached completion. In 1895 the office 
of the Under Secretary, Huzur Public Works Department, was created 
and liberal powers were given to him with the object of relieving the 
Chief Engineer of some administrative routine. In the year 1899- 
1900, 'there was widespread famine throughout the State. Special 
temporary divisions were formed to cope with the situation, and the 
Engineers employed in other departments were pressed into service. 
To enable divisional Executive Engineers to devote undivided attention 
to the supervision of works and to their professional duties, they were^ 
relieved of office routine and account keeping, which were handed over 
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to the senior professional subordinates. Under Huzur Order No. 33, 
dated 25th July 1899, those Public Works, which had been carried out 
by the Revenue Department were in future to be executed by the 
Public Works Department, By this arrangement, the taluka scheme 
came into operation and a Public Works subordinate was placed in 
charge of each taluka, or where the talukas were small, of each group 
of talukas. This scheme, which was at firit introduced tentatively, 
was made permanent in 1902-03. In 1905, •however, the taluka 
scheme was replaced by the sub-divisional system, as the small revenue 
works were transferred to the newly created Local Boards. This 
system placed a seniof subordinate in charge of two or three 
talukas with a junior subordinate to assist him. *The MilTtary Public 
Works Department, which had hitherto been working under the 
ordeis and control of the Military Department, was also amalgamated 
with the Public Works Department in the year 1899. 


In 1899 a Code of Public Works Regulations was framed in four 
volumes on the lines of the British Public 
Works Code with alterations to suit local 
conditions. This has been a very useful 
compilation for the information and guidance of the members of the 
Department. * 

While sanctioning the Budget of the Department for 1899-1900, 

. . ^ , His Highness ordered that, in order to save 

Exanunatioii Rules. 

delay in fixing compensation for lands 
to be taken up for public purposes, officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment should be thoroughly conversant with rules for assessing compen- 
sation. To secure this, departmental examinations have been held 
annually since October 1899. 


In 1885, a separate temporary division was created for the develop- 
ment of irrigation and drainage works with 
Irrigation Works. , ^ small establishment and Mr. Harichand 

Gopal was appointed to it as Executive-Engineer. The most important 
work first undertaken was the drainage of khuThol lands in the Kadi 


district. 

As His Highness the Maharaja was desirous of forming a separate 
branch for the development of all irrigation projects throughout the 
Baroda State, the temporary irrigation division was subsequently 
22 
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made a permanent one, andMr. Vasanji Desai, L.C.E., Executive Engin- 
eer in charge of irrigation works, in the Kadi district, was appointed 
as Executive-Engineer for irrigational works for the State and the 
necessary establishment was sanctioned for his office. Old irrigation 
tanks have been renovated, and many new ones such as Kadarpur, 
Thol, Khokhla, Santej, Sher, and Vaghas in the Kadi district ; Mota 

Bhandaria, Mota Ankadirx, Kumbhnath, Bhimgaja and Pichhavi, in 
the Amreli district ; Muval, Karachia, Wadhavana, Lacharas, Jojvr*, 

Raval, and Timba in the Baroda district ; and Dosuwada, Pansara, 
Chikhali Bandhara, and Tichakia in the Navsari district have been 
undertaken. As most of the projects have been completed the 
rrigation ofece is npw amalgamated with that of the Superintending 
Engineer. 


The irrigation tanks after which over 52 lakhs of rupees were 
spent till 1921-22, have not been satisfactory. 
The area of land irrigated is small, being 
only 8,175 bighas. It is hoped these works will be brought in the end 
to a condition satisfactory both to the cultivator and the Government. 


Irrigatioii tanks. 


In the Baroda 

Vadhvana tank. 


district the Vadhvana tank in the Dabhoi taluka is 
fed by a feeder canal from the Orsang which 
has a catchment area of 800 square miles 


Its capacity is 500 millions cubic feet and 14,340 bighas are available 
for irrigation but the area actually irrigated is only about 1,600 bighas. 
The revenue derived is small. The lands under command yield cotton 
crops. Hence it will take long time for this canal to be fully utilized. 
The total expenditure till 1916 was Rs. 5,79,916. The work was com- 
menced on 1st April 1910 and completed on 31st July 1914. The 
Dewalia tank in the Vaghodia taluka has a catchment area of 10 

Dewalia »anir square miles. Its capacity is 147 million 

cubic feet and the water is available in 
2,120 bighas for irrigation. It was commenced on 18th April 1907 and 
completed in July 1912. The total cost till 1919 was Rs. 82,681. This 
tank is out of use at present owing to breakage in the bund in the 
monsoon of 1917. The Bhanderaj tank of the Petlad taluka was 

commenced on Ist March 1907 and completed 

Bhaiidarm tank. ^ Karamsad 

drains. Its capacity is 14 million cubic feet and 210 bighas of land is 
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Haripura tank. 


Muwal tank. 


available for irrigatioTi. The total expenditure on this tank was 
Rs. 10,987. Haripura tank in the Savli taluka has a catchment area of 
4 square miles with a capacity of 51 million 
cubic feet. The water is sufficient to supply 
2,380 bif/has of land, but the area actually irrigated is only 150 
bighas. The work was commenced in 1899 and completed in 1908. 
The total expenditure till 1919 was Rs. 5f,943. The Muwal tank in 
the Savli taluka has a catchment area of about 8 square miles with a 
capacity of 150 millions cubic feet. 4,000 
, bighas ot rice and 3,000 of rabi crops are 
available for irrigation. This is one of the old tanks repaired by the 
P. W. D. The repairs weie commenced on 23rd February 1908 and 
completed on 12th June 1909. The total amount expended after it till 
1919 was Rs. 32,119, the average net annual revenue being Rs. 369. 
The Karachia tank in the Savli taluka holds 10*45 million cubic 
feet of water and has a catchment area of 
Karachia tank. square miles. The area available for 

irrigafion is 200 bighas. It was commenced on 17th April 1906 and 
completed on 31st October 1908. The total amount spent on it till 
1919 was Rs. 1,04,479. The Dhanora tanl^ in the same taluka was 
Dhanora tanlr commenced in 1908 and completed in 1911. 

Its cost till 1919 was Rs. 1,09,782. The 
. catchment area is 12*50 square miles and its capacity is 163 million 
cubic feet. Area available for irrigation is 2,120 bighas. This tank is 
out of use as its bund had breached during the heavy rains of 1917. 

In the Kadi District Khokhala tank, Chimnabai Sarovar, and 
Thol tank are the chief. The water of these 
Khokhala tank. tanks is available for irrigating, about 4,300 

bighas of land making an annual income of Rs. 5,000. The Khokhala 
tank of Chanasma taluka was commenced in 1907 and completed in 
1909. The total cost was Rs. 48,312. It was repaired in 1918-19 
and the charges were Rs. 48,000. The catchment area is 17 square 
miles. The capacity of the tank is 102 million cubic feet and 1,800 
bighas of land are available ior irrigation. Shree Chimnabai Sarovar 
is situated at Kadarpur a village four miles distant from Kheralu, 
Shree rkiiwnakat commenced in 1900 and completed 

Sarovar. in 1906. The water is brought in ibis tank 
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by bunding up the Eupen river. The catchment area was taken 
to be 23 square miles. Its capacity is 677 million cubic feet 
and the water is available to 6,600 bighas of land. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 6,38,450. The tank seldom fills. Till 

now it has not shown any signs of becoming useful. The Thol 

tank in the Kadi taluka was built in 1909-10 at a cost of Rs. 1,22,745. 

^ Piplana tank, 12 miles from Pafcan, was 

Thol tank. completed in 1910. The catchment area is 

10 square miles and its capacity is 90 million cubic feet. The area 
available fl/r irrigatioij, is only 17 highas. The 
Piplana tanjf. total expenditure on the tank was Rs. 47,100. 

The dams of this tank are often washed out by heavy floods in the river 
Sarasvati. The Santej tank in the Kalol taluka has a catchment area 
Santej tanlr square miles. Its capacity is 75 million 

cubic feet and the area available for irrigation 
is 2,100 highas. The total expenditure incurred till 1919 .was 
Rs. 46,000. The Sher tank at Th^rod in the Kadi taluka was completed 
in 1912 and has a catchment area of 6*Bquare 
Sher tank. niiles. Its capacity is 76 million square 

miles and the area availaj)le for irrigation is 2100, highas. The total 
expenditure on it was Rs. 33,000. The Chandrasan tank in the Kadi 

- - taluka was begun in 1912 and finished in 

Chandrasan tank. ^ 

1915 at a cost of Rs. 38,000. Its catchment 

area is 21 square niiles. Its capacity is 43 million cubic feet and the 

area irrigable is 1,200 highas of land. In the village of Vaghas in 

Waghas tank Atarsumba petamahal there is a tank with a 

catchment area of 3 square miles. It was 

completed in 1915 at a cost of Rs. 12,000. 


Santej tank. 


Sher tank. 


Chandrasan tank. 


Waghas tank. 


In the Navsari district there are many tanks of which only 
Dosuwada and Tichakia Bandhara are worth 
Dosuwada tank. mentioning. Dosuwada tank in the Songadh 

taluka was commenced on 9th June 1909 and completed in 1912. The 
source of supply is a branch of the river Mindhola. There is a compound 
dam consisting of masonry in the central portion and earthen bund at 
the two flank ends. The height of masonry dam will be 36 feet and 
of the earthen dam 42 feet when completed. At present the work is 
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completed upto 17 feet from the bed of the river and left in this 
stage. The catchment area is 22 square miles. The capacity at the 
present stage is 70 millions cubic feet. The water is available to 2,012 
bighas of land. The total cost of the tank was Rs. 2,30,000. Tichakia 
Bandhara on the river Zankhri was commenced on 29th November 


Tichakia Bandhara. 

is 218 square miles. 


1911 and completed on 15th June 1912, It 
is only a pick up wejr. Its catchment arua 
The area irrigable by the quantity available is 


26,400 bighas . The total expenditure was about Rs. 45,000. The 


bund breached in the f’ear 1917. • 


Mota Bhandaria. 


In the Amreli district Mota Ankadia, Mpta Bhandaria, Thebi 
Bund, Dhamel and Pichvi tanks deserve 
Mota Ankadia tank. mention. Mota Ankadia tank in the Amreli 

taluka was commenced on 31st July 1908 and completed in July 1914. 
Its catchment area is 10 square miles and its capacity is 17 millions cubic 
feet. 1,200 bighas of land are available for irrigation. The total cost 
was iRs. 66,727. The Mota Bhandaria tank was commenced on 28th 
April 1908 and was completed on 28th 
Mota Bhandaria. February 1911. It has a catchment area of 
10 sq. miles and its capacity is 67 millionPcubic feet. 1,200 bighas of 
land are available for irrigation. The total cost of the tank was 
Rs. 1,18,922. Dhamel tank in the Damnagar taluka has a catchment 
area of 4*25 square miles. Its capacity is 
Dhamel tank. million cubic feet and the area available 

for irrigation is 11,979 bighas of land. The total cost was Rs. 27,437 
The Pichvi tank in Kodinar taluka was commenced in the famine 
of 1901-02 and completed in 1911. The 
Pichvi tank. earthen bund constructed for this tank is 46 


Dhamel tank. 


Pichvi tank. 


feet in height. The catchment area of the tank is 20 square miles and 
its capacity is 37£ million cubic feet. The gross area commanded is 
3,600 bighas. The cost of this work was Rs. 2,32,600. The tank is fed 
from the river Sangawadi. 


In the Okhamandal district the two noteworthy tanks are Bhim- 
gaja and Gomti, The Bhiingaja tank has 
Bhimg^a tank. ^ catchment area of 21 sq, miles. Its ca- 

pacity is 254 million cubic feet and the area commanded for irrigation 
is 5,000 bighas. The tank was completed in 1915 at a cost of Rs. 60,000. 
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Gomti lank. 


The Gromti tank was commenced in 1908 and completed in 1911. It 
has a catchment area of 15 square miles. 
Its capacity is 75 million cubic feet and the 
area available for irrigation is 1,500 bighas of land. 

All these tanks of the Amreli and Okhamandal districts were 
designed to supply water to 22,000 bighas of land. But the actual 
land irrigated is only 1J5 iJigh^is, 


The services of Mr. Goldring were imported from England as 
Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect 
Garden Department. December 1-888 for ♦laying out the Laxmi 

Vilas, Makarptira, Public Park and Umrat Gardens, in accordance 
with special agreement entered into with him. He was attached to 
the Public Works Department. Mr. Goldring’s work can be seen at its 
best at Makarpura where the scheme as designed by him was carried to 
completion. The gardens round Laxmi Vilas Palace have not been 
completed as^the scheme designed by Mr. Goldring was very costly. In 
1893, while His Highness the Maharaja was in Europe, he decidj,'d to 
secure the services of a landsca})e gardener, and in consultation with 
Mr. Goldring, selected Mr. G. H. Krumbiegal who joined his duties 
at Baroda on 20th May 1893, as Superintendent of State Gardens. 
The services of Signor Felici, a Venetian sculptor, were entertained for 
three successive seasons for the purpose of pteparing* statues of Indian 
subjects of which a number were duly executed. 


The gardens in the Baroda State and those outside it, but belong- 
ing to His Highness, now cover such a large 
area that something should be said about 
them here. The following table will show the number of gardens and 
the area covered by each : — 


The State Gardens. 


Name of Garden. 


L. V. Palace Garden 

Her Highness’s Fruit Garden 

Nazarbag Garden 

Lalbag Gardens 

Indumati Mahal garden (including A & 
B Villas) 


Area. 


657.52 acres with 18 miles of roads. ■ 
54.18 acres with 3 miles of paths. 

4 .48 acres and 3 furlongs of roads 
and paths. 

54 acres. 

3 . 35 acres and 4 furlongs of roads 
and paths. 
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Name cf Garden. j 

Area. 

Ajwa Garden 

11.3 acres and 2 furlongs of roads. 

Makarpura Garden 

75 acres and 5 miles of roads 


and paths. 

H irabag 

39.40 acres. 

Sardar School Garden 

1.9f) gicres. 

Umrat Garden 

352.10 aer(^. 

Borsi Garden 

9 . 97 acres. 

Maroli Garden 

5 . 39 acres. 

Patan Garden 

220.15 acres. 

Mehsana Garden . . . . . . 

73 . 50 acres. 

Bombay Garden . . . ! 

(> . 85 acres. 

(^otacamund Garden 

24.14 acres. 

Public Park Garden 

112.83 acres. 

C. D. Hospital Garden (including Mili- 


tary Hospital) . . 

18.93 AcreM 

(\jllege Gardena 

24 . 88 acres 

Guest House 

6 . 96 acres. 


The idea of a Public Park originated during the minority of His 
Highness the present Maharaja and has achieved a most satisfactory 
fruition. No better site could have been chosen. Within easy reach 
of the crowded City, it is yet sufficiently removed from its noise and 
inevitable dirt and squalor ; the winding course of the Visvamitri 
river gives occasional vistas of great natural beauty ; and the shaded 
lawns, majestic trees, gay flowerbeds, and winding walks, have brought 
rest and refreshment to many thousands of His Highness’s gratefui 
subjects. The Park contains the Museum and Picture Gallery, a Zoo- 
logical collection of interest including lions and tigers well-housed, 
tennis courts and pavilions. The State Band performs here every 
Tuesday evening, and the Indian Orchestra on Sunday afternoons. 
Here also is the headquarters of the Baroda Boy Scouts. 


Fimctioiis of tho 
Department. 


The department of Public Works is divided into two distinct 
branches, the Executive and the Accounts. 
The Executive branch includes all officers 
and other persons necessary for the prepara- 
tion of designs and estimates, for the supervision and control of works, 
and for the disbursements of money, together with the requisite office 
establishment. The duties of the Accounts branch are connected 
with the preparation of accounts and the control and audit of expen- 
diture. 
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The Chief Engineer is not in any way directly concerned, with 
the execution of public Works or the disbursement of money. His 
duties are to control generally the engineering operations of the De- 
partment, to exact from all employed under him a faithful performance 
of their duties ; to receive reports and communications from the Exe- 
cutive Engineers of the divisions and other officers; to examine estima- 
tes and drawings ; to l^eep himself informed of the progress and comple- 
tion of works ; to suggest projects and designs suitable for effecting 
the objects proposed to him by G^overnment or by him to Govern- 
ment ; and to place before His Highness all subjects reserved for his 
decision. Under the direction of the Chief Engineer there are 
eight divisions : — The City, Palace, Baroda, Kadi, Navsari and Amreli 
districts, Garden and Electric. With the increase of work, the 
necessity of trained artisans has naturally been felt, and the Department 
has temporarily created a Works Branch which is responsible for 
the plumbing and sanitation, of the Palaces, and important public 
buildings. « 

Upto April 1907 work needed for the comfort and convenience 
of the Royal Family was done by the Faras 
Faras Khana Kamdar. ^hana Kamdar with the help of an Upper 

Subordinate under the instructions of the City Executive Engineer. 
As this officer was not an Engineer, difficulties were frequent ; His 
Highness was therefore pleased to try a professional man as Faras 
Khana Kamdar with the powers of an Executive Engineer. The 
experiment worked well, and the Faras Khana Kamdar became the 
Palace Executive Engineer. 

In old times, when needs were few and aesthetic taste only ru- 
dimentary, the Palace furniture was simjjle 
and was looked after by one Narsoo Jamadar 
in the reigns of Maharajas Ganpatrao and 
Khanderao. The Bungalow Department assumed large proportions 
under the present regime ; and it has now culminated in a Factory 
for the local manufacture of elegant furniture after the latest style. 
The furniture works has been fitted up with the utmost up-to-date 
machinery, driven by electric power. It also serves the purpose of 
training local artisans in the art of cabinet making, turning indigenous 
talent in a new direction. 
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Dharamshalas and Rest-houses both for the public and for travel- 
ling officers have been built in almost all the 
important places. The management of these 
bungalows was formerly with the Revenue Department, but has now 
been transferred to the Public Works Department. 


Re^t Houses. 


In order that schools^ chankis, and o4her small works may be bet- 
ter done under th^ supervision of Local 
Amalgamation scheme, boards, an amalgamation scheme was de- 
vised in 1917-18 and made applicable to the two districts of Baroda 
and Navsari as an ex|5brimental measure till the end of the official year 
1921-22. Under this scheme all the original ^works oft roads, police 
thanas and chaukis, abkari chaukis and village schools, and 
repairs to roads, field drainage, and to government buildings in gene- 
ral at places excluding the taluka and municipal towns in those two 
districts W(irc financed by the Public Works Department and executed 
by the Local Boards. The following table shows the amounts trans- 
ferred to and spent by the Local Boards for the transferred works 
concf^rned in the year 1920-21 : — 



Baroda 

1 

j Navsari 

Item. 

district. 

• 

j district. 

Funds transferred to Local Boards from the 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Public Works Dej>artraent Budget 

2,32,855 

1,45.096 3 4 

Amount actually spent 

2,32 855 

98.331 12 1 


From 1921-22, the scheme has been made applicable to all the 
districts ; and in order that there may be proper supervision over 
works, the District Local Boards are empowered to entertain the 
services of Engineers not lower in rank than Assistant Engineers. 

Baroda State has no sanitorium of its own. In order that this 
need may be provided His Highness the Ma- 
Schem^fo^^^S^er l^araja ordered the preparation of a scheme 
for converting the Salher village which has 
an elevation of over 3,000 feet into a sanitorium. The scheme consists 
of a metal road from Waghamba, a village at the foot of the hill, to 
suitable sites for buildings, a survey of tanks for water supply on the 
summit and a selection of several building sites. Started in the year 
1919-20 the scheme is now complete, and is ready for execution as soon 
as the question of the extension of the Bilimora-Kala Amba railway 
to Manmad via Waghamba is finally decided. 



The following table shows the total expenditure incurred on the main heads of service from 
1875 to the end of the year 1920-21 : 
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111 old days there was really no Palace. The old Palace in the 

Old Palaces heart of the City, where the Royal family 

lived was a maze of small rooms, dark, unven- 
tilated, and squalid. Improvements seemed impossible, as several 
old drains passed through the grounds and could neither be easily re- 
moved nor cleansed. The Nazar Bag Palace, adjoining the old Palace, 
built by His Highness Malharrao, as his pleasijpre house had associa- 
tions which rendered it undesirable as the residence of the young 
Maharaja Sayajirao III. Nor was it convenient, for it has very few 
private apartments. Tke Motibag* Palace was only a small Villa in 
the pleasure gardens of the Royal family, ill suited for a permanent 
residence. The Makarpura Palace, four miles away to che south of the 
city, standing in splendid isolation in the open country, had been a favou- 
rite with Maharaja Khanderao, for his hunting grounds were close at 
hand and there was in those days but little State business to mind which 
required his continuous attention and presence in the City.^ A rapid 
change^ followed. The administrators of the Regency, appointed during 
the minority, clearly foresaw the unsuitability of any of the existing 
Palaces. They therefore decided to build a new Palace out-side the 
town, but close to it. The services of Major Mant, R.E., were secured. 

The new formed administration required public offices, schools, 

„ . hospitals, police lines and other public 

Sute Architect. , \ , r . 

buildings. It was necessary therefore to 

maintain an Architect with suitable establishment. After the 
death of Major Mant, the services of Mr. R. F. Chisholm, 
F.R.I.,B.A., wore engaged. Mr. Chisholm had already been commis- 
sioned to design the building for the Baroda College. Though he 
was in great sympathy with the Indo-Saracenic style, he was full 
of new ideas and was inclined towards experiment. His style is there- 
fore eclectic. The construction of the central dome of the Baroda 
College is as daring as it is novel. The dome proper consists of two 
thin shells pierced with large circular openings to lessen the dead- 
vertical load and the horizontal thrust. At the springing of the main 
dome a segmental dome with a central wide opening forms the gallery. 
The awning is at this level. The circular dome fits on a square plan* 
This is ingeniously arranged on lines similar to those of the Golghumaz 
of Bijapur. The square recesses on the three sides and the semi- 
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circular apse on the fourth remind one of the Byzantine. Apparently 
the dome is supported without any buttresses. 

The Lakshmi Vilas Palace which was commenced in 1878 and 
completed in 1890, is Indo -Saracenic in design. 

measures 512 feet in length and average 
2p0 feet in breadth. The west facing 
was decided upon ®is being considered an auspicious position, 
and because the old Rajwada in the heart of the City also faces 
west. The building consist: of three portions. The central portion 
in which is the great entrance hall and the maiii staircase of marble with 
a leaded glass dome, provides all necessary accommodation for His 
Highness in four floors, with two large open courts. To the right, the 
Zanana with a separate entrance and stairs provides ample accommoda- 
tion for Her Highness on three floors ; to the left is the Darbar Hall 
which faces due north and is 93' X 54' with corridors on two sides, an 
entrance hall and reception room on the west, and an open court to 
the south. It is provided with two richly carved wooden balconies 
for !adi(\s and visitors on tne lirst floor. The spandrills of the arches 
in the Darbar Hall are in glass mosaic work, and the floor in marble 
mosaic. The marble and glass mosaic work was executed by Italian 
artists from designs supplied by the State Architect. The ceiling is of 
coloured enamelled work in iron sheets. The whole building is con- 
structed exactly according to Major Mant’s original design, with the 
exce})tion of the tower which was altered by the Consulting Architect, 
Mr. R. F. Chisholm. 


The Baroda College building was designed by Mr. R. F. Chisholm^ 


The G>llege. 


and is also in Indo-Saracenic style. Com- 
menced about the same time as the Palace, 


it was completed in 5 years at a cost of Rs. 8,00,000. The main Central 
Hall, 60' by 60', has a large dome hoister on gronier arches after the 
mode prevailing in Golghumaz at Bijapur. There are two side carriage 
entrances, with lecture rooms on each side. The building faces due south 
and is located on an elevated ground on the main road from the railway 
station to the city. The dome is the largest of its kind in modem India. 


The new Makarpura Palace, also designed by Mr. ChishoJm, is in 
Italian renaissance style. It was com- 
menced in 1883 and completed in 1890. It is 
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connected with the old palace by a corridor in the centre, and has three 
floors. 


The Lai Bag building designed by Mr. Stevens, is in renaissance 
architecture. It was commenced in 1907 and 
completed in 1918 at a cost of Bs. 9,00,000. 


Lai Bag Palace. 


The Chimnabai Nyaya Mandir which accommodates the Judicial 

Courts, was designed by Mr. Chisholm in 
The Nyaya Mandir. t i i i 

Indo-Saracenic style and is named after Her 

Late Highness Maharani Chimnabai. It faces due north between 

the Sursagar Tank and* the Leheripura Gate and occupies a prominent 

position. It has a large hall in the centre 115' by 86',* with galleries 

on two sides. All the court accommodation is on the two sides of 

the hall with big open courts on each side 103' by 89'. On each 

corner of the hail there are good stairs giving access to the court 

rooms. The hall has two main entrances both in front and rear. 


The Kalabhavan building was designed by Mr. A. H. Coyle, in 
Hew Kala bhavan. Hindu Saracenic style with Gothic fillings. 

The Secretariat building was designed by Mr. Coyle. Erected to 

the north of th® old offices, with which 

Secretariat Building. . i i n 

it IS connected by a gallery, it was 

commenced in 1917 and completed in 1922. It provides accom- 
modation for the Legislative Council Hall and offices for His 
Highness, the Dewan, and other ministers on the 1st floor and the office 
staff on the ground floor, with a Library in the Central Hall below the 
Council Hall. The basement accommodates records. The style is 
plain Gothic. 

The State General Hospital building was designed by Mr. Coyle. 

It was commenced in 1914 and completed in 

State General Hoqntal. ^ 6,03,538. It was built 

near the Military Hospital on Jail Road (Indira Avenue). In 
the centre there is the administration block connected by corridors 
with the two wards on each side, each accommodating 48 beds in 
two floors. The out-patient bloclc is behind the south ward, connected 
by a corridor. Two operation theatres are constructed on each 
side of the administration block. The kitchen block is on the north 
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side connected by a passage. The floor of the wards is in white 
marble with marble dado. There is a good staircase in each ward 
with Nurses’ rooms, baths, and a small isolation ward. 


The Countess of Duflerine Hospital designed by the late Major 
C. Mantj was completed in 1886 at a cost oi 

Indo-Saracenic. 
It provides accommodation for 50 beds, 28 
on each side of the central portion, an out-patient department, and 
operation and X-ray rooms. There arc female, surgical and isolation 
wards in the compound ; in the rear of the mail? building are quarters 
for hospital assistant^. Quarters are also provided for the House 
Surgeon. The building is now being reconstructed and re-fitted in 
order to serve as an up-to-date Women’s Hospital. 


The High School. 


The Baroda High School building was designed by Sir W. 

Emerson, Architect, London. It was com- 
menced in 1914 and completed in 1918 at a 
cost of Rs. 2,80,000. The style is Indo-Saracenic and it is designed to 
suit the College building, with a dome in centre and corner domes at 
the ends. The building is between the railway station and the College 
facing due south on the main road from station to City. 


The Museum situated in the Public Park was built in 1890 after 
the design of Mr. R. F. Chisholm. A Picture 
^rtitf^GiSeryf <^allery building was added, in 1910, to the 
Museum with which it is connected by a 
gallery. It was also designed by Mr. Chisholm. 


The Khanderao Market building situated on the Chamrajendra 

Khanderao Market between the Palace and Nayaya Mandir, 

was designed by Mr. Chisholm. On the first 
floor are the Municipal Offices. 


The building for the Mehsana Public Offices was designed by the 

. »> « 1 . Stevens in Indo-Saracenic 

Blehsaiia PuUic Offices. , , . . ^ i i n. 

style. A large two-storied building with a 

big dome in the centre, and pointed domes at both ends, it is also the 
residence of His Highness when he visits Mehsana. It is built on 
an elevated open ground by the side of the railway line, from which 
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it can easily be seen. Commenced in 1894 and finished in 1903, it 
cost about 5 lakhs. 

The building for the Amreli Public Offices was commenced in year 

Amrel^* Public Qtfice$ finished in 1892. The total expen- 

diture incurred was Rs. 1,. 37 ,000. It is a two- 
storied building built in local blue stone and relieved by mouldings, 
arches and quoins cf ^vhite and bufi Atones from Junagadh and 
Porbandar. The architect was Mr. Chisholm. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Health. 

General. 


. Jhe climate of the city of Baroda is dry and hot during the hot 
« j weather months, from March until the break 

of the monsoon towards the end of June^ 
The '^maximum temperature varies between 106° and 114°, but it haa 
been known to be as high as 118* on occasions. Fortunately the nights 
usually bring relief ; while the early mornings are cool and pleasant- 
The minimum temperature during this time of the year is 80°. With 
the coming of the rains there is a prompt fall in the maximum tem- 
perature, though the climate is none-the-less relaxing to a degree^ 
especially during the frequent “ breaks,” or rainless days. The cold 
weather is dry and, on the whole, bracing ; commencing from the middle 
of November it continues until February, the coldest months being 
December and January. The maximum temperature during the cold 
period is 92°, while the minimum is 40°, and occasionally even lower- 
During October and the greater part of November the climate is more 
uhwholesome than at any other time of the year owing to the damp 
heat caused by the drying up of the soil, and malaria then is so pre- 
valent as to make for wide-spread inefficiency. 

The above remarks apply generally to the whole of the Baroda 

Baroda district district ; but, while the talukas of Baroda, 

Savli, Padra, Petlad, Karjan, Dabhoi, and 
Vaghodia are commonly supposed to be more healthy than the city 
itself, other talukas, such as Sankheda and Tilakwada, are less so. 

The Kadi district is held to be the healthiest of the five. It is. 

Kadi District. generally speaking, a level district* sandy 

and well drained. The talukas of Dehgam, 
Vijapur, Visnagar, Kheralu and Patan are remarkably wholesome 
owing to the comparative absence of malaria. In the hot season, 
from the end of February to the end of June, the elimate is very dry 
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and hot. The maximum temperature is very high in Patan and Sidh- 
pur rising to 118®. During the rains, which extend from July ta 
October, the average rainfall being reckoned at 30 inches, the climate 
becomes pleasantly moist and cool. In this part alone of His High- 
ness the Gaekwad's dominions there is a really cold season from 
November till the middle of February. The maximum temperature 
then is 92“ and the minimum 37®. 

In the Navsari district a distinction is to be drawn between 

-- . . the rani mahals of Mahuva, Vyara, Soneadli,, 

Navsan District. ^ > 

and a fart of Mangrol, which are unhealthy,. 

Songadh and Vyara notoriously so, and the rasti mahnh of Navsari, 
Palsana, Kamrej, and Gandevi. While the climate of the rani mahals 
is at all times bad, it is least dangerous during the hot season, from 
February to June, when the maximum temperature is 104° F. and 
the minimum 74°. The rainy season extends from June to October,, 
the average rainfall being about 52 inches, the maximum temperature 
bein" 94° and the minimum 74°. The cold season, from November to 
the end of January, is the most unhealthy. The maximum tempe- 
rature is 90° and the minimum is 60°. Of the rasti mahals the most 
healthy, especially during the hot seasoi^, are Navsari and Gandevi. 
Iheir close proximity to the sea, especially Navsari and Billimora, 
maintains a moist and temperate climate, and, though the early por- 
tion of the hot season, which extends from March to June, is some- 
what heavy and close, the sea breezes which set in towards the end of 
April afford a most agreeable change. The maximum tem'perature 
during the hot season is 101°, the minimum 74°. The rainy season 
commences in June and ends in October ; the rainfall is. estimated at 
an average of 42 inches, the maximum temperature is 91°, and the 
minimum 70°. The cold season extends from November to the end 
of February ; the maximum temperature is 87° and the minimum 60° 
F. The rainy and cold seasons are generally malarious. 

The temperature in the Amreli district is more equable than that 
A 1 - rki * Gujarat districts and, on the whole, 

is distinctly cooler. During the hot weather 
the nights are cool and breezy; and, in the rains, the close stifling 
atmosphere of Baroda is wanting. The maximum of heat in the 
hot months is 104°, and in the cold weather 62°. Ordinarily the 
23 
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thermometer varies between 92® and 78®. The average fall of rain is 
about 20 inches. The period between June and September is the least 
healthy. 

Okhamandal is pleasantly cold during the winter, and not un- 

Okhamandal District bearably warm during the summer. From 
March to October north-westerly breezes 
alternate with westerly and south-westerly winds, and for the 
remainder of the yeaf an east wind is the rule. A delightful, 
cool, and health inspiring, sea breeze blows all the year round at 
night. The district is noted for its l^,ealth giving qualities, and, were 
it more accessible, it would have already become a health resort. 
This may come to pass, in the near future, as the railway from 
Jamnagar to Dwarka, is already open for traffic. 

The diseases most prevalent in the city of Baroda and indeed 

^ in the whole of the Baroda district, are 

Prevalent Diseases. 

malarious fevers, affections of the respiratory 
organs and alimentary canal, syphilis, cutaneous diseases and iheu- 
matic affections. The general health of tlui city is good during the 
hot and the early part of the rainy season, but during the later portion 
of the latter and the greater part of the cold season there is a 
general prevalence of malarious fevers, bowel complaints, and affec- 
tions of the lungs. 

The most prevalent diseases in the Kadi district are malarious 
fevers, diarrhoea, bronchitis, diseases of the alimentary canal, rheu- 
matic affections and skin diseases. 

The most prevalent diseases in the Navsari district are malarious 
fevers during the rainy and cold seasons, bronchitis, diarrhoea and 
skin diseases. 

In the Amreli district common diseases during the monsoon 
months are fevers, bowel complaints and rheumatic affections ; eye 
diseases, due to mechanical causes, are cominon in the hot weather. 
Lung diseases prevail in the cold weather ; cholera sometimes appears 
in the hot weather. 

In Okhamandal, there is but little malaria, and epidemics are 
rare ; but cholera is imported occasionally by pilgrims. A few isolated 
cases of small-pox also occur through the same agency. 
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The chief causes of the diseases prevalent may be found in the 
climate, the habits, and the customs of the 
Causes of Prw^ent Dxs- people. To the climate must be ascribed the 
malarious fevers which are extremely pre- 
valent in Baroda and Navsari, especially so in the rmi mahals of the 
Navsari district, where those fevers give rise ^o affections of the liver 
and spleen. In Songadh and Vyara every indiwidual met with has,, 
an enlarged spleen, sometimes giving rise to splenetic ascites. Next in . 
importance ^and diseases of the respiratory organs which are prevalent 
especially in th(^ Baroda jfnd Navsarf districts, and, to a less extent, 
in the Kadi district. The habits and modes of Ijving of*the people 
give rise to the various diseases cf the alimentary canal, to rheumatic 
affections, and to syphilitic and cutaneous diseases. At Baroda dracun- 
culus is very common , entozoa are very common in Navsari and Dwarka, 
wlnle leprosy and scrofula arc seen throughout the Gujarat districts. 

It IS certain that the dominions of His Highness the Gaek’^ad were 

Epidemics past, from time to time, visited by 

(‘pidemics of greater or less magnitude. But 
as, until modern times, no records were kept, all was quickly buried 
in oblivion ; at the best an indistinct memory remained of some event 
of extraordinary and exceptional importance. Such was the occurrence 
of an epidemic of cholera in 1863-64 which had a well-defined origin, 
in December 1863 His Highness Maharaja Khandcrao went in pomp to 
Bombay to meet the Duke of Edinburgh and took with him a follow- 
ing of 6,000 peoi:)le. While at that ca])ital the sanitary arrangements 
of the camp were bad and cholera appeared, first among the regiments. 
No steps were taken to arrest the disease and His Highness proceeded 
to Poona. On the way by the Khoiiivli road the epidemic spread, and 
at Poona fifty of the sepoys died in spite of special treatment recom- 
mended by His Highness, in spite of charms, mantras and other devices. 
Then came the march back to Baroda by way of Songadh, where His 
Highness lost his wife, the Rani Anibabai, and so home by February 
1864. The epidemic thereupon, entered the capital and raged with 
fury, till by the end of March houses were left empty ; dead bodies were 
borne out of the city in carts, the daily death-rate was appalling ; and 
it is roughly guessed that the victims numbered between three and 
four tho\isand. 
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On the 14th of April 1875 cholera broke out in the city. The 
cantonment was then crowded with European 
and Indian troops and a great number of 
people who had met there for political purposes, and it was due to the 
very severe measures taken to prevent all unnecessary intercourse 
between the city and thi3 camp that the epidemic did not reach the 
latter place. The cfcy was divided into ten districts ; British medical 
subordinates were sent to them ; the vaids zealously co-operated in 
distributing medicines ; an attempt was made to cleanse the town of 
its accumulated filth ; much was done to check the disease. Neverthe- 
less, by the 22nd of June, there had been 901 ascertained cholera cases 
of which 581 recovered and 320 died. In 1877 there was some 
cholera in the city and the districts, but it did not take a serious form. 
The returns give 19 cases and 7 deaths, and serve to show not the 
extent of the epidemic, but the manner in which the people avoided the 
efforts of the medical and police authorities to discover and stamp out 
the disease. 


In 1878 cholera was introduced into the city of Baroda from some 
outlying villages. There were 98 cases 

1 0*T 0 ^ - 

treated at the dispensary of whom 11 died, and 
again these figures serve only to show how unwilling the people were 
to be aided. In 1879 cholera raged epidemically from April to July in 
some of the Kathiawad towns, where charitable khichadi institutions 
for feeding the poor attracted, ill-fed crowds, among whom diarrhoea 
engendered by over-feeding turned into choleraic diarrhoea ; and so 
cholera was begotten. In the Baroda district only Sojitra was visited 
by the epidemic. Throughout the State 353 cases were reported of 
which 97 proved fatal. 

In 1879-80 the Gujarat portion of His Highness’s territories 


187m 


was visited by a terrible epidemic of fever, 
from which Kadi suffered least and the city 


of Baroda most. Commencing in July it lasted until the following 


February. It was so general in the city that it may be said that not a 
single person altogether escaped. It was a malarious fever which 
assumed every type from the quotidian to the quartan and remittent, 
and had raged in Kathiawad during the preceding year. It may have 
been the same choleraic fever which had prevailed in Amritsar. The 
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€ause of it was no doubt the heavy rain-fall of nearly 57 inches and 43^ 
inches that had occurred during the two previous years. No less than 
41,582 indoor and outdoor patients were attended to by the medical 
department, and in the city of Baroda it is believed that about 5,000 
persons succumbed to the epidemic. 

In 1881 there was cholera in the city from the 9th of June to the 
20th of September, •though the severity of 
the epidemic ended in* August. Of 1,135 
cases 393 occurred in June, 474 in July, 250 in August, and the rest in 
September ; of the total lyimber of cases 590 proved fatal. Again the 
death-rate was heightened by the apathy of the people, thjir supersti- 
tious fears of the goddess mata, or their dislike •of having cholera 
tainted clothes destroyed. As usual some cases were very rapid, 
others began so insidiously that they were not supposed to be cholera 
at all. Special medical officers were appointed for circles in the town 
and were assisted by the police. Disinfectants and other sanitary 
measures were employed. On the 13th June 1881, as cholera was 
prevalent at Chandod, a hospital assistant was sent there ; he treated 
227 cases of which 144 proved fatal. A Aveek later an assistant was sent 
into the Karjan mahal, who treated 106 cases of which 48 were fatal. 
In the Navsari district, 911 cases were reported ; 317 in Navsari of 
which 142 were fatal, 135 cases in Billimora of which 80 were fatal, 
125 cases in Palsana of which 51 were fatal, and 133 cases in Songadh of 
which 87 \vere fatal. Throughout the State 1,468 cases were reported 
of which 782 wer<» fatal. There can, of course, be no certainty that 
anything like the real extent of the epidemic was ever ascertained. 

"In June and July 1916, there was a severe outbreak of cholera 
191S«16 Baroda and in several towns and 

villages in the Baroda and Kadi districts. 
The Chief Medical Officer with the Sanitary Commissioner visited 
most of the affected places, especially Petlad and Dabhoi, and found the 
arrangements made for affording relief to the people in the affected 
areas quite satisfactory. The co-operation received from the District 
Municipalities and local bodies was efficient and praiseworthy. A 
cholera hospital was opened in Baroda on the eastern side of the 
Public Park, the necessary equipment being provided by the Munici- 
pality. Free distribution of preventive and curative medicines was 
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sanctioned by Government, disinfections of wells in the districts, was 
vigorously undertaken, and the water-supply to the city carefully 
investigated and measures devised for its improvement were rigorously 
carried out ; as a result the epidemic was brought under control and in 
August showed distinct signs of gradual decline. 


The attention of* the District Municipalities and vishishfrf 
panchayats was principally directed towards the purifying of water in 
wells, tanks, and rivers, to the prompt removal of human and animal 
excreta and their safe dis])osal in places set apart for the purj^oses ; 
to the provision of urinals and public latrines ; to the opening out of 
crowded portions in. towns and villages ; and to the discontinuance^ of 
pit-privies and the introduction of house-to-house conservancy so 
far as possible. 


Plague, * 1897 
after. 


and 


Plague, which has so terribly rag(‘d in recent years, has been in 
existence ever since history began. The 
earliest records show that it was raging in 
Lybia, Egypt, and Syria, in the 2nd century 
B. C. There have been several outbreaks in India during the 19th 
Century, but until the present epidemic they have been of a local rather 
than of a general character. It has probably always existed in some 
parts of India, 


In the Baroda State, 2 >lague, which first appeared in Billimora 
in Navsari, had spread over the whole State, with varying force by 
1899, in which year the city of Baroda was first severely attacked. 
From 1899 to 1910, 103,390 plague cases and 77,973 deaths were reported 
in the Baroda State ; but owing to the entire untrustworthiness of 
the local system of registration the figures w^ere probably vastly under- 
estimated. It is now endemic, regularly reappearing with varying 
severity. 


On its appearance stringent methods were adopted, including 

house-to-house inspection, inoculation,. 

Measiiret against it. .l- .... 

segregation of cases, quarantine, isolation of 

contacts, and rigorous inspection of railway travellers. This last 
has long been abandoned ; it was not only unpopular, but useless 
in the peculiar circumstances of the country. 
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Preceded by a mild outbreak in June and July 1918, a devastat- 
ing epidemic of influenza raged throughout 
the whole State from September to November 
of that year. The Medical Department did its best to cope with it 
and was enthusiastically helped by the Education Department, which 
mobilised its whole stafl for relief work, ^n admirable spirit of self- 
help, and of co-operation with the authorities, was also shown by 
municipalities, by private associations, and by individuals. Baroda 
City was an outstanding instance. Never before in the history of 
epidemics in the State was there so spontaneous and organized 
a movement to carry aid to the jieojJe in theiy homes, nor so ready a 
response. A special grant ol one lakh of rui'jees was made by Govern- 
ment for the purchase of anti-influenza drugs, and sanction was accorded 
for the engagement of a special temporary staff. The epidemic unfor- 
tunately spread so rapidly that thousands of peoxfle died before 
relief could be brought to their homes. Great delay was occasioned in 
the ^apply of drugs by firms in Bombay, some of them being unable to 
(‘arry out orders owing to heavy demand from all over India. Immense 
good was done by the effective distribution of the drugs once available 
and generous recognition was accorded bf the people to the value of 
th(‘ help rendered to them in such trying times. The confidence thus 
inspired in the efficiency of medical relief and advice, cannot but be 
of great service should it unhappily be necessary in the future again to 
fight similar visitations. 

2. Medical Department. 

In the Maratha States it was the custom, as indeed it still is to a 
certain extent, to encourage instruction in 

under^^e^dd^'^ime learning such as the vedas, shastras, 

• jpuranas, astrology, and medical science. 
In the courts of Indian Princes there existed certain groups or comniit- 
tees, if they can be so called, of men proficient in difiexent 
subjects. A stranger visiting the State in search of employment as a 
vaid or hakim was examined as for his qualifications by a committee 
of presumed authorities in Indian systems of medicines ; and, having 
satisfied their tests, he was recommended to theKaja, either for monetary 
reward or for employment. If employed, he became an hereditary 
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servant of the State. The people and their Indian rulers implicitly 
believed in the vaids who studied the ayurveda or the science or 
practice of medicine. Each court had a number of such Indian 
practitioners, and that of Baroda was no exception to the rule. 

No record exists of any medical department in the Baroda State 
prior to the reign of Maharaja Sayajirao II, under whom there existed 
a committee of vaids an(i hakims selected and employed in the manner 
above described. About fifty in number they were all in receipt of 
hereditary allowances, their duty being to attend on His Highness, 
his relatives, friends, and followers. Medicines were prescribed in 
the presence of *the patient, and a trustworthy man was then and there 
despatched, through the sUhhana officer, to buy such medicines from 
the market as could not be procured from the silkhana or medical store. 
The mixture was then prepared according to the direction of the vaids 
in the presence of the patient, and administered to him on the spot. 
The reason for all these strict precautions is obvious. 

While none of those vaids and hakims were intended for pfiblic 
service, they all of them practised privately either gratis or for a 
remuneration. Their salaries naturally depended on the good-will 
of the Maharaja and on the degree of confidence he placed in their 
skill, but they also occasionally received gifts and inam villages. 
One hakim in the Maharaja’s service in whom he had great confidence, 
was in receipt of a yearly allowance of Rs. 1,20,CXX), the largest ever 
paid in Baroda. The lowest was Rs. 25 per month. The ani’ount 
of pay and contingencies allowed to these vaids and hakims when they 
were dispensed with in 1876 came to about Rs. 22,000, exclusive of 
the annuity of Rs. 1,20,000 just mentioned and the villages granted in 
inam in some other cases. The condition of the vaids and hakims 
forty or fifty years ago was most flourishing. 

According to the Census of 1872, 572 practitioners, whether vaids 
or hakimsy were practising throughout the whole the Baroda 
territory ; in the Baroda city 235, in the Baroda district 139, in Kadi 
92, in Navsari 83 and in Amreli 23. According to the Census of 1881, 
there were in the Baroda city and camp 172, in the Baroda district 
163, in Kadi 81, in Navsari 84 and in Amreli 23, or in all 523. Of 
these 426 were vaids and 97 hakims. In the Census classification of 
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occupations followed since 1891, vaids and hakims are not separately 
recorded, but there can be no doubt that their number has been con- 
siderably reduced from year to year owing to the opening of hospitals 
and dispensaries dispensing western medicines. According to the 
Census of 1921, the total number of those who returned medicine as 
their means of livelihood were 85f) medical practitioners of all kinds 
including dentists, occulists and veterindh-y surgeons ; and 481 
midwives, vaccinators, compounders and nurses? Of these 177 and 
214 respectively were in the Baroda City, 231 and 68 in the Baroda 
district, 231 and 61 in the Kadi district, 120 and 37 in the Navsari 
district, 80 and 4 in the Amreli district and 17 and 2 in the Okha- 
mandal district. 

The vaids generally follow the old Sanskrit system of medicine 
as taught by Dhanvantari. There were two schools under this 
great sage, founded by his pupils, Charak, the physician, and 
Shushruta, the surgeon, by some considered the father of European 
surggj^ Vagbhat summed up the teachings of these two learned 
men in one abstract called ashtang heidaya. Their medical system 
is based on the existence of three humours, vata, pitta and cough, 
and they attribute all diseases to the pr^ominance or otherwise 
of one or both, or all of them. Hakims follow the unani system, 
acknowledging four humours, khun, safra, balgani, and savadu, and 
attributing diseases to the predominance of one or more of them. 
There are about half a dozen hakims still at Baroda. Those vaids 
and hakims levy no fees but make a contract with the ])atient or his 
friends to receive a definite sum from him or them after he is cured. 

In July 1855, a hospital was opened in the western corner of the 

city of Baroda, and placed under the 
Introduction^^^^ a new superintendence of the Residency Surgeon, 

Dr. Stratton. His Highness Maharaja Khan- 
derao loved his army, and his first care was to attach to each of his 
regiments and troops a vaid or hakim out of those employed by the State. 
It is also probable from what is said of His Highness by vaids and hakims, 
that he had a certain respect for western science and especially sur- 
gery. In addition to the vaid or hakim, each regiment had a man 
who knew something of European medicine. During his reign, two 
medical institutions were attached to the battalions at Dwarka and 
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Dhari in which European medicines were kept. The rudiments of 
a Medical Department, therefore, were thus brought into existence. 
But the same fault might have been observed in this as in other 
projects of His Highness. There was no supervision, no carrying out of 
orders, no stability. It may be added of this able and impetuous 
Maharaja that he aimed^at universal knowledge, and was encouraged 
to believe that the aim was within his reach, if not actually gained. 
It was said of him that he was a passed vaid or hakim and sur^on, 
that he had consequently the right to correct the work of his doctors, 
that he executed his right, and ^hat on oife occasion at least, he 
performed a surgical operation. 

Maharaja Khanderao had done something for the military, but 
nothing for the civil population. His successor, who opened the 
Malharrao Dispensary at Amreli in Kathiawad, took a step in this 
dir(iction. 

A Mc^dical Department was started during Raja Sir T. Madjiav- 
rao’s administration in 1876. But previous to this, in the same year, 
two dispensaries had been opened ; one in the notoriously unwholesome 
taluka of Songadh in the^Navsari district, the other at Manekvada on 
the 1st of April. Consequently before 1876, in addition to the 
vaids and hakims, there were in the State these two establishments and 
the four mentioned above, the State Hospital at Baroda founded by 
Maharaja Ganpatrao, the hospital and dispensary at Dwarka and 
Dhari founded by Maharaja Khanderao, and the Malharrao dispensary 
at Amreli which was opened in 1874. A jnidwife was also appointed 
on the 21st of September 1875, for the city of Baroda. 

Major T. Cody, who was called in to organise a medical depart- 
ment on the 20th of September *1876 
Medical Department. pensioned many of the ^ vaids and hakims, 

their places in each regiment being taken by medical graduates with 
a proper establishment on the Ist of April 1877. 

On the 8th of August 1877, the Sayajirao Military Hospital was 
opened on the Varashia parade ground in the city. A civil hospital 
was opened at Navsari and a qualified medical man ax>pointed to its 
charge. A special hospital assistant was next placed in the palace 
dispensary, and the Jamnabai Civil Hosjutal was ox)ened in the heart 
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of the City in the year. The capital once provided for, a plan was 
started to open civil hospitals at the headquarters of each of the four 
districts and first and second class dispensaries at the taluka head- 
quarters towns. The Malharrao Charitable Dispensary at Amreli 
was converted into a Civil Hospital, and Mr. Vishram Mavji erected at 
his own expense a hospital at Dwarka. A central medical store depot 
was opened at Baroda, and in the same year the appointment was made 
of a Chemical Analyser. Thus was a beginning made. His Highness 
Maharaja Sayajirao III, on his assumption of his full powers, adopted 
a liberal policy and a ^tihnite prcrgramme with regard to medical relief. 
AU district towns have now been i)rovided with hos^ntals, and all 
taluka towns with dispensaries. Under the* original arrangement, 
however, it was possible to have a taluka served by one dispensary 
only. The Government have now adopted a policy according to which 
small dispensaries, in charge of sub-assistant surg(‘ons, will be opened 
wh(‘rever the people of a town or village, or a Municipality or Local 
!^o^rd pay either a lump sum of Rs. 10,000 or contribute to Rs. 900 per 
y(‘ar towards their upkeep. According to this policy “ medical liel]> 
should bo available within a radius of five miles,” and for this purpose 
35 new places were selected as places w^ere dispensaries should be 
opened. Within a short time, as many as 14 places out of these new 
dispensaries have been started ; and many more would now have been 
in existence but for recent economic jjressure. In the forests which 
are infested by malaria, five travelling dispensaries have becm opened. 
The total number of permanent institutions at the end of the year 
1921-22 was 77 with a ratio of one institution to 27,617 souls of the 
population. 

The total strength of the Department on 31st July 1922, consisted 
of 23 medical officers, 87 sub-assistant surgeons of all grades, 61 nurses^ 
16'inidwives, 92 compounders, and 333 menial servants. 

The Countess of Dufferin Hospital was opened to commemorate 
the visit of the Viceroy, the Earl of Dufierin 
Countws^of^uffenn Baroda, and to perpetuate the name of his 
Consort, whose exertions in the cause of the 
suffering womanhood of India will never be forgotten. The Coun- 
tess of Dufferin Hospital was designed in the Indo-Saracenic style 
by the late Major Mant, and constructed at a cost of Rs. 3,60,000* 
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It provides accommodation for 56 beds for indoor patients, and has 
been gradually extending its usefulness in a variety of ways. 

Another Hospital called the Sayajirao Military Ward, costing Rs. 

88,000, was also added in the same year, 
Say^in^^A^tary patients from the local 

Military forces. The old Military Hospital 
built in 1876-77 on the ogen ground to the north-east of the city on the 
Varashia parade ground was condemned, owing to its insanitary 
surroundings, and the new institution was placed in charge of the 
House Surgeon who was then added to the cadr% of the Medical staff 
of the Hospital. 

In the year 1898-99, the Victoria Jubilee Ward was added to the 
Hospital, providing accommodation for 24 
Victoria Jubilee Ward. treatment of female patients. 

The Lady Doctor who is in charge of this ward, attends also at the 
Jamnabai Hospital in the town, for the treatment of women. 

An X-Ray Installation was made, and RadiograiDhic work atbng 
with the electric treatment was started in 

X-Ray ImtaUation. 1908-09. 

• * 

A Maternity Ward of 12 beds, the handsome gift of Sheth Himatlal 
Shivlal, was added to the Hospital, and open- 
Matemity Ward. Highness the Maharaja Saheb in 

1914. 


An Isolation Ward of 12 beds and an Infectious Diseases Ward 
of 8 beds have been recently added to the 
existing group of Hospital Buildings, which 
have now entirely taken up a large space at 
the entrance of the town. 

With the development of Hosjjital work a European Lady Superin- 
tendent, with two Nursing Sisters and a 
large staff of Indian Nurses are now available 
to tend the sick and minister to their needs. 

, On the occasion of His Highness the Maharaja’s Silver Jubilee 
in 1907, he was graciously pleased to give an 
Obstetric Ward to the City at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 75,000. It was originally intended 


Infectious 
Diseases Ward. 


Nurses and Midwives. 
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to erect it in the compound of the Dufferin Hospital, an idea which 
had to be abandoned owing to lack of space. In the mean time the 
need for a new Hospital had forced itself on the attention of His High* 
ness’s Government. The Countess of Dufferin Hospital had been built 
two decades back, and the necessities of the people had outgrown the 
accommodation it could provide. Its construction, morever, was 
defective in several ways; a?id its equipment did not answer the insistent 
calls of modern progressive science. It was decided to overhaul the 
whole building and the Bombay Government was requested to lend 
the services of their ^Sanitary Jl!ngineer for the purpose of suggesting 
improvements. Proposals were submitted for addition? and alterations 
to the existing structure calculated to cost Rs. 2,V0,000. 

After further reflection the Chief Medical Officer advised that, 
even after so heavy an outlay, the old building so renovated would 
not meet the needs of a model hospital. The wards were narrow, 
and the amount of floor space allotted to each bed far below the neces-* 

standard. It was not possible to improve upon the existing 
structure, without practically wholesale reconstruction of the entire 
building. The Chief Medical Officer, the Chief Architect, and the prin- 
cipal Medical Officers of the service, all concurred in advising the con- 
struction of an altogether new building on imj^roved lines. This 
advice was accepted, and sanction was accorded to the construction 
of the new Hospital, which, under the name of “The Baroda General 
Hospital”, has been built on the open plot of ground to the south- 
west of the Sayajirao Military Hospital adjoining the Countess of 
Dufferin Hospital. It provides the following accommodation: — 

(1) Two main wards with double storeys, each providing accom- 
modation for 52 beds; in all there is provision for 104 patients. 
One block is reserved for medical, and the other for surgical 
cases. 'There is one room for nurses on duty between two 

, wards in each block, and also a side room large enough for 
emergency cases requiring temporary isolation. 

(2) Two operation theatres, one strictly for septic cases, and the 
other for oridinary septic ones, with side rooms attached for 
anaesthesia, sterilization and other preparation. . 

(3) One out-patient block, with suitable rooms for dispensing, 
consulting and examining and rooms for hospital stores. ’ 
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(4) An X-Ray room in a separate block in which a new dark room 
for examination of eye, ear, throat and nose cases has been 
constructed. 

(5) One kitchen block, with two kitchens for vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian diet, bath-rooms and other accessories, with up-to- 
date sanitary fittings. 

(6) Between the K o wings, there is the Administration Block 
in the centre, which is used by the Administrative Officers 
of the Department and of the Hospital and by the House 
Surgeon, and for committee rooms lor Medical Boards, 
Lectures and Examinations. 

The Hospital is provided with an arrangement for copious water 
supply and an efficient drainage system with sanitary flushing equip- 
ments all over. 

The cubic area allotted to each bed is 2,2500. ft. as against 1,47*6 
C. ft. per bed allotted in the Duflerin Hospital. The new building has 
been designed with every possible regard for the comforts and couve- 
niences of the patients. 

The cost of the new Hos^htal w^as about 5 lakhs. It was designed 
by the State Architect Mr. Coyle and was opened by the Governor of 
Bombay, H. E. Lord Willingdon, on 23rd February 1917. 


The new Hosi)ital is entirely a Ho.spital for men ; the Countess 
of Duflerin Hospital, as its very honoured name implies, after suitable 
and necessary modifications will again be set apart for the treatment 
of diseases of women and children. The Hospital for Women has its 
medical and surgical side, with suitable rooms fitted for obstetric 
purposes. 

A school for the training of nurses, both male and female^ has 
been opened at the Hospital, as also a class for the training of midwives. 
The Hospital now supplies properly qualified midwives to the hospitals 
and dispensaries in the districts. Lectures are given throughout the 
State on home-hygiene, first-aid and nursing. 


There is a leper asylum at Anusuya, a village of the Sinor taluka, 
Baroda district, situated on the bank of 
Leper Asylum* Narbada. Here is the temple of a 
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goddess called Anusuya Mata and the locality has the reputation of 
curing the lepers by the rubbing of a little of its earth on the affected 
parts. A large number of lepers from all the parts of the State, as 
also from the neighbouring foreign territory congre^te here. A Leper 
Asylum was opened on the six)t on the 1st of August 1890 with accom- 
modation for about 100 lepers, under the care of a Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon. 

There is a Visiting Committee consisting of tlie local Vahivatdar, 
Munsiff, Civil Medical Officer, Dabhoi, and one or two private gentle- 
men. The Committee is concerned with the good management of the 
institution, as regards food, clothing, cleanliness, and trea|ment, and 
has to report any defects to the Chief Medical Offlbcr for information. 

The inmates of the Asylum receive food, clothing and medical 
relief free of charge. The following table 
sliows the number of lepers' treated during 

the last five years : — 



The intravenous method of treatment is being tried from 1920 
on the inmates of the asylum and promises to give good results. 

The cost of the Leper Asylum to Government is about Rs. 12,000 
annually. 

Prior to 1901, it was not unusual to find lepers preparing for sale 
or selling articles of food, drink or clothing ; 

The Lepers Act. bathed in, washed clothes in, or took water 

from, public wells or tanks ; they drove or rode in public conveyances 
plying for hire ; and they followed such trades or callings as that of a 
potter, domestic servant, water-carrier, washer-man, hotel-keeper, tailor, 
draper or shoemaker. To prevent the danger, to the public, arising from 
these practices, the Baroda Leper’s Act was passed in November 1910. 
It prohibits lepers from preparing or selling articles of food, drink, or 
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clothing, bathing or washing in public tanks, and conducting or riding 
in public conveyances. It also authorizes the police to arrest wandering 
lepers, and, on the^certificate of a medical officer, to forward them to 
the nearest Leper Asylum. 

Before 1898, dangerous lunatics w’ere confined and treated in the 
. Central Jail, on a magistrate’s order. Under 
Lunatic Atylum. ^ provisions of the Lunatic Asylum Act. 

Unnatashraya Nibandha, of Samvat 1955, an Asylum was opened at 
Baroda on the 28th June 1898, in a building specially constructed 
for the purpose near the Kareli Bag. It was originally planned for 28 
patients, bht as greater need arose the accommodation was subsequently 
enlarged. 

The Asylum is in the charge of a Superintendent and is visited 
every month by a committee of official 
Official Visitors. visitors, consisting of the District Judge as 

PresidenJ, and the Civil Medical Officer, the Assistant Accountant- 
General, and the City Executive Engineer as members . The du^sof the 
official visitors are to see that due care and attention in every respect 
are bestowed upon the inmates of the asylum and that nothing is wanted 
which may conduce to^ their welfare and recovery. At the monthly 
inspection of the official visitors, the Superintendent reports to them 
the general state of the institution, directing their attention to any 
change calculated to be beneficial to the inmates. He also submits , 
to them the names of any individuals he may propose to discharge^ , 
and gives in writing his reasons. 

The following table shows the total number of lunatics treated 
and the expenditure at the asylum during the last five years : — 
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Revitiim of 
Gradation Scheme. 


Donation to 
Karla Sanitorium. 


The gradation scheme and rules governing the promotion of 
Medical Officers, ensuring automatic pro- 
motions and uniformity of standard have 
been sanctioned, and the scale of salaries 
paid to subordinates and menials has also been revised. 

A Conference of Civil Surgeons was held for the first time at 
Baroda, in 1906-07, jiinder the presidency 

Conference. Chief Medical Officer, to suggest 

improvements in the working of the Department, and since then it is 
held periodically. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was pleased to give a donation 
of Rs, 4,500 to construct a cottage and to 
endow 4 beds there at an annual cost of 
Rs 720 at the Hindu Karla Sanitorium. 
Arrangements are made to send poor patients suffering from 
tuberculosis for treatment there. , 

Many improvements have been made in the Medical Department 
and particularly jn the State General Hospital 
from April 1910.^ Certain clauses of the 
Mudical Regulations were revised, new scales of diets were 
adopted and scales of instruments and dead-stock articles were fixed 
for the different classes of institutions. The designation of Hospital 
Assistants and Medical Pupils was changed to Sub-assistant Surgeons, 
and Compounders respectively as in the Bombay Presidency. 
The strength of the Department was increased by the appoint- 
ment of one Matrctfi, two European and three Indian Nur^e and 
four Sub-assistant Surgeons at the State General Hospital and 
10 Ward Maids attached to district hospitals and first class 
dispensaries. Infectious diseases wards. Isolation wards, and 
a Pathological and Bacteriological Laboratory were added to the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin Hospital, and additions to the Operation Theatre and 
Victoria Jubilee Ward were made, besides the improvement of water 

supply, drainage and a number of other minor improvements. 

Rules have been made under which concessions are given to State 
servants and indigent persons to enable them to undergo antirabic 
treatment at the Pasteur Institute in Coonoor or Kasauli. 

24 


Improvements. 
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To provide for the employment of trained midwives in the 
districts Government bears half the cost 
^dwivet, maintenance, provided the other 

half is def ayed by the Panchayats. 

The following tabular statement shows the number of labour cases 
opnducted by the midwives attached to the various hospitals and 
dispensaries during the last <"3 years : — 


Name of the Hospital 
and Dispensary. 

c 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 


Navsari Civil Hospital 
Kadi Civil Hospital . . 
Patan Civil Hospital . . 
Mehsana Hospital 
Petlad Dispensary . . 
Amreli (^ivil Hospital 
Billimora Dispensary 
Dabhoi Dispensary . . 
Kathor Dispensary . . 
Sidhpur Dispensary . . 
Vijapur Dispensary . . 
Mangrol Dispensary . . 
Sinor Dispensary 
Dwarka Dispensary . . 
Patan Maternity 
Visnagar Dispensaiy , . 



With a view directly to strike at the root of the evil of ignorance 
and negligence of dais, and indirectly to 
Dais Act, awaken the public conscience to the importance 

of proper attendance at child birth, the dais Act was passed into law 
with the consent of the Legislative Council of the State on the 16th 
October, 1919. The Act is a permissive one, and may be applied by 
notification to any part of the State with the sanction of the Huzur 
on recommendation of the Chief Medical Officer, Under its provisions 
women desirous to follow the occupation of a dai should register their 
names, or should have a pass, parvana^ certifying them qualified. 
They should have received some practical training at some maternity 
hospital, and should have been duly certified by the Medical Officer of 
that hospital. Defaulters under the Act are liable to a fine of Es. 100. 
This Act is a new and original piece of legislation in India, but its 
provisions are not so stringent as those of the Midwives Act in England. 


The subjoined table gives a list of all the Medical Institutions in 
the State open to the public at the end of the year 1921>22 as well as the 
number of the In-door and Out-door patients during the last 6 years : — 



umber of patients in the year. 


MEDICAL WSTITOnONS, 


€71 








Number of patients in the year. 
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The total number of patients treated during the year 1920-21 
was 480,266 (203,047 males, 101,078 

Number of patieiito females, 176,141 children) as compared 

treated, disdiarged. 


cured, &c. 


to 480,808 in the previous year. Out of 
these 474,570 were out-door patients and 


5,696 were in-door patient^, with an average daily attendance of 5,098*36 
in the case of the former and 347*62 of the latter, against 5,304*9 
and 316*9, respectively, in the year 1919-20. Of the in-patients 3,757 
were discharged cured, 1,311 relieved or discharged otherwise, 270 
died and 358 remained under treatment at thfe end of the year. The 
percentage ofMeaths apiongst the patients was 4*7. 


On the total number of patients treated 385,438 were Hindus, 
72,681 Musalmans, 8,389 Parsees and 13,758 

by Carte, etc. 


During the year 34,507 surgical operations were performed on 
34,447 persons with a mortality of j(i.*07 
against 30,836 with a mortality of 6*1 in 
the year before. The mean number of surgical 
operations performed duriug the triennium ending 1920-21 was 29,986 
against 28,502 in the preceding triennium ; the average number of 
persons operated on during the triennial period 1918-21 was 29,981 with 
a mortality of 0* 12 as compared with a mortality of 0*1 percent, 
during 1915-16. 


The most common diseases for which the patients received medical 
aid at the various hospitals and dispensaries in the State during the 
last six years are noted in the following table : — 


Name of the Disease. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Malarial Fever 


77,976 

80,482 

52,509 

81,028 

73,788 

1,11,087 

Diseases of the Eye . . 


58,411 

48,953 

49,852 

49,985 

50,457 

65,352 

„ „ Skin 


35,221 

67,802 

32,670 

38,747 

89,760 

53,933 

„ „ Ear 


27,798 

24,342 

24,631 

21,933 

25,878 

17,377 

„ Respiratory System 


20,600 

19,111 

22,716 

26,355 

23,653 

25,686 

Injuries 


14,115 

14,279 

15,519 

15,117 

17,243 

18,168 

Rheumatic Affections 


9,723 

9,145 

8,787 

9,503 

10,628 

11,109 

Diseases of the Nervous System 


10,664 

10,033 

9,381 

9,665 

12,116; 

12,864 

,, Worms 


11,716 

9,426 

7,894 

7,929 

7,348, 

6,648 

Dyspepsia 


11,894 

10,609 

11,823 

13,244 l 

12,504 

14,348 

Disentery 


7,157 

5,862 

6,890 

8,4111 

5,804; 

6,855 

Diarrhoea 


9,368 

8,904 

9,468 

11,998 

9,682 

10,652 

Venereal Diseases 


5,981 

5,093 

1 4,251 

8,393 

6,260, 

6,107 

Diseases of the Nose 


1,593 

1,567 

1,486 

1,855, 

2,043, 

2,882 

Tubercular Diseases . . 


1,009 

1,021 

1,186 

1,438 

1 1 

1,262, 

1,476 

1 



AROGYA RAKSHAN AND OTHER RULES. 


The total cost of the Medical Department in 1876-77, including 
establishment and contingent charges was 
®’‘*'*“**^ Baroda Rs. 85,489. In 1880-81 it was 

Rs. 1,19,265. It will appear from the following table that it has gone 
on increasing from year to year : — 


Amount of 
Expenditure. 



Amount of 
Expenditure. 


*1885-86 
*1890-91 
*1895-96 
*1900-01 
t 1905-06 
tl910-ll 
tl9H-12 
tl 912-1 3 
tl913-14 


1,42,325 9 
2,05,744 0 
2,14,640 0 
2,46,663 0 
1.85,033 0 
2,27,895 0 
2,48,224 0 
2,62,763 0 
2,78,488 14 


tl914-15 
tl915-16 
tl9l6-17 
tl917-18 
tl918-19 
tl 91 9-20 
tl920-21 
tl92l-22 


2,9.3,369 

.^,02,952 

3,15,640 

3,36,680 

4,52.038 

4,62,695 

5,60,022 

5,77,765 


3. Sanitary Department. 

There was no Sanitary Department in the State prior to 1891. 

Before that year sanitation was looked after 
^*^*^«tlnMSl*^****^* towns by municipalities, and by tajvijdars 
or Revenue Circle Inspectors, in villages. 
Every town and village had a staff of Bhangis, or sweepers who per- 
formed such service as the people demanded of them. A Sanitary 
Commissioner with suitable establishment was appointed for the 
whole State in 1891. 

The Administrative Agency consists of the Head of the Revenue 
Department, with the Sanitary Commissioner as his assistant. The 
Executive Agency consists of the Municipalities and the Vishishta 
and Village Panchayats. The subordinate staff consists of District 
Sanitary and Vaccination Inspectors and a number of taluka 
Vaccinators. 


Besides the creation of the Department, Rules for the Regulation 
of Public Health {Arogya Rakshan Niyam) 
were passed in 1901, lay down minute 
instructions to be followed by the people. 

Mixed Currency. f British Currency. 


♦ Mixed Currency. 
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These are applied to villages, and the Revenue Circle Inspectors are 
expected to see to their execution. The most important work done 
under these rules is the isolation of the manure pits, (ukardas, in 
some of the villages. Rules regarding uhardas, and sites to serve as 
latrines, lay down how far distant they are to be kept from the 
houses on the village site and what measures are to be taken to prevent 
them from being ofEgnsive. Rules for cleaning wells, regulation of 
lairs and similar other matters were also made in 1901. In addition 
to the Circle Inspectors, Sanitary Inspectors also now see that these 
rules are properly carried out. < 

At first the functions of the Sanitary Commissioner were mostly 
of an advisory character. He had no funds 
Re-organization. (jigpQgaj. He toured in the district, 

inspected sanitary arrangements in villages and towns, and gave a 
number of suggestions to the Village- Boards and Municipalities. 
He had no power to see that his advice was acted upon, or that 
the measures of sanitary reform suggested by him were enforced*^ 'It 
was desirable to invest him with both ; and for that purpose, it was found 
necessary to create a regular Sanitary Executive Service and to provide 
it with funds. A scheme Ifor organising the Sanitary Department on 
the above lines was submitted before Government and sanctioned 
in 1919-20 ; under this scheme instead of four Sanitary Ins})ectors, ten 
have been engaged, one for each sub-division of a district, and tlieir 
work and duties have been recast. 

The further organization of the Sanitary Department, in relation 
to its duties in local areas, is awaiting replies frem the District Local 
Boards regarding their readiness to adopt measures of local taxation. 
On receipt of their assent, a scheme for sanitary work will be matured 
and systematically carried out with the aid of funds contributed by 
the Government, the Municipalities, and the Local Boards. 

A Central Sanitary Board was instituted in 1917-18 with the Minister 
as President and the Sar Suba, the Joint 
Central Sanitary Board, Suba, the Commissioner of Education, 

the Chief Engineer, the Chief Medical Officer, the Municipal Commis- 
sioner for the City of Baroda, a representative of the Local Boards, 
and the Sanitary Commissioner, as members, for the purpose of 
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discussing all important schemes of sanitation and public hygiene 
relating to the whole State. The Board is invested with powers of 
initiation and disposal, its orders having the force of the orders of the 
Minister in Council with reference to matters within its scope. 


Returns of births and deaths were introduced in 1879, from which 
year until 1901 in villages the patds^ headmen. 

Vital Sutisticf. towns, the police, registered births and 

deaths and sent a monthly return from these registers to the taluka 
Yahivatdars. The latter forwarded tabulated returns for all villages 
and towns to the Sanitary Commissioner, in whose office, the statistics 
for the whole State Were compiled. The duty of reporting births or 
deaths was under this arrangement imposed upon the village watchmen 
and not on the family with results which were always unsatisfactory. 
New rules were framed in June 1901 which are still in force. Under 
them, in Municipal towns, it is the duty of the Municipality, and 
elsewhere of the village headmen, to keep a register of births and deaths. 
VahTvatdars, Naeb Subas and Subas are required, when touring their dis- 
tricts, to inspect the registers and to see that they are properly kept. 
It is only in the City of Baroda and some of the larger Municipal towns 
that the head of the family is bound, within a*fortnight of the event, to 
send information about births and deaths in his family to the office 
of the Municipal Inspector of the Ward ; failure to do so renders him 
liable to a fine. The bulk of the population is as yet unable to 
appreciate the utility of such information, and are disposed even to 
resent inquiries as an unnecessary interference with the privacy of 
domestic life. With^ the provisions of law sitting loosely on the 
shoulders of an ignorant people, the success of the system mainly 
depends on the efficiency of the stafi employed and on the diligence 
with which their work is tested and checked. 

The following table gives particulars about births and deaths in 
the whole State from the year l894:--95 to 
1921-22 
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Year. 

Number of 
births. 

Number of 
deaths. 

Ratio of 
births per 
mille of 
population. 

Ratio of, 
deaths per 
mille of 
population. 




Rs. 

Rs. 



1894-95 



S 6,276 

41,166 

150 

17*0 , 

1895-96 



' 41,887 

44,681 

17*3 

18*5 ' 

1896-97 



38,909 

36,366 

161 

15*0 , 

1897-98 



35,981 

42,518 

14*8 

17-6 

1898-99 



42,040 

49,038 

17-4 

20*3 , 

1899-1900 



31,403 

1,31,261 1 

13-0 

54*4 

1900-01 



13,421 

1,16,337 

5*5 

48*2 

1901-02 



42,020 

57,898 

21-5 

29*6 

1902-03 



' 36,095 

61,718 

17*4 

31*6 

1903-04 



39,730 

64, 892 

20*3 

33*2 

1904-05 



43,584 

48,227 

22*3 

24*7 

1906-06 



42,883 

46,221 

21-9 

23*7 

1906-07 



42,200 

64,112 

21*6 

32*6 

1907-08 



47,333 

47,730 

24-2 ! 

24*4 

1908-09 



48,603 

42,703 

24*9 

21:9 

1909-10 



48,508 

44,536 

24*8 

22*8 

1910-11 ' 



53,624 

50,531 

26-4 

24*9 

1911-12 



58,645 

45,850 

28-8 

Cy’6 

1912-13 



53,501 

52,660 

26-3 

25*9 

1913-14 



62.968 

50.552 

31*0 

24*9 

1914-15 



62,279 

46 317 

30-6 

22*8 

1915-16 



63,870 

47,582 

31*4 

23*4 

1916-17 



62,778 

54,205 

30*9 

26-7 

1917-18 



60,861 

81,188 

29-9 

40*0 

1918-19 



46,998 

1,29,132 

231 

63*6 

1919-20 



54,866 

54,0.38 

270 

26*6 

1920-21 



53,730 

41,995 

26*4 

20*7 

1921-22 



53,685 

37,883 

25-2 

17*8 


An examination of the above figures shows that the work of register- 
ing births, though unsatisfactory in the begin- 
ning, has improved during the last decade. 
Formerly there was a consistent tale of high 
death rate and low birth rate. At this rate the population of the State 
ought to be less from census to census in every decade; but the census 
results show that it has not been so. The registration of deaths is 
probably fairly accurate because information about them comes to the 
notice of the registrars easily owing to corpses being taken to the 
burning or burial grounds as also, to the clamour caused by the 
relations of the dead. But information about births cannot be had so 
easily, being obtainable mainly through the village dais, and their 
registration is therefore often neglected. 
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From these figures it would appear that deaths from fevers pre- 
dominate by far over those from other 
Rolled jcmes of causes. As the agency recording deaths is 
untrained and consists of low-paid clerks 
and ignorant p'ltelsy headmen, the registered causes of deaths are also 
unreliable. The first thing that strikes one is the high proportion of 
death ascribed to fevers. More than 68 per cent, of the total mortality is 
returned under this head. This is mainly due to the difficulty of diagnos- 
ing all but a few well-defined causes such as cholera, dysentery and 
small pox, but most other complaints arecla’ssed indiscriminately as 
fever.” Several deaths, due to other causes such as comsumption, 
pneumonia, measles, acute inflammation, or whooping cough have been 
wrongly returned as due to fever simply because that symptom is a 
prominent feature of these diseases. As long as registration is in the 
hands of non-professional and untrained hands such as village patels 
und mukliisy this state of affairs will continue. 


An opening was made for the introduction of vaccination in BSroda 
in the reign of Maharaja Ganpatrao, 1847- 
Vacdnation. through the influence of Captain 

French, the llcsident at fearoda. A Vaccination Depart.ment had, 
therefore, been in existence in the Baroda State for more than 20 years 
before the administration of Sir T. Madhavrao. It was subjected 
to a searching reform by that distinguished statesman, and periodical 
returns were demanded of the operators whose work was carefully 
checked. In 1880-81 the work of vaccination was under the 
supervision of the Chief Medical Officer and was carried on 
by three inspectors, thirty-one vaccinators, eight probationers 
and thirty-four peons with yearly salaries amounting to Rs. 13,473. 
Two operators were detailed to the city, nine to the Baroda district, 
ten to the Kadi district, six to the Navsari and four to the Amreli 
district. One Inspector checked the work done by the vaccinators 
in each district. The head vaccinator at Dwarka also inspected 
the work in the Amreli district. The total number of primary vac- 
cinations and re- vaccinations performed during the year 1880-81 was 
60,984 and 202 against 52,042 and 232 respectively in the previous year. 
The total cost of these operations was in 1880-81 Rs. 13,485, that is, 
about Rs. 0-3-7 per each successful case. When the Sanitary Commis- 
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sioner’s post was created in 1891, vaccination work was placed directly 
under his control and supervision. 

A Vaccination Act (Act VII of Samvat 1967), was passed in 1914^ 
under which vaccination can be made com* 
Vaccination Act, 1914. pulsory in any area to which it may be applied. 

For the present it^is made applicable only 
to the City of Baroda. In the villages and otjier towns of the Sti^e 
vaccination is still left to persuasion. 

Many improvements have been recently effected in vaccination. 

Glycerinated lymph has been used since 
Improvements. 1909 all over the State, and re-distribution 
of work among the vaccinators has been effected by increasing their 
strength from 35 to 40. Vaccination on antiseptic lines has been 
introduced and training of vaccinators in antiseptic methods, 
is done in the different hospitals and dispensaries in the State. 

^he following table gives the number of vaccinations and 
re-vaccinations during the last four years : — 


Persons. 

Primary Vaccination. 

Re- vaccination. 

. 

191 8-19. j 1919-20. 

1920-2l.j 1921-22.j 1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Afalcs 

Females . . 

32,415 

30,117 

32,643 

29,398 

31,619 

29,432 

32,781 

30,511 

1,216 

271 

3,835 

548 

3,844 

680 

2,738 

396 


The number of successful primary vaccinations was 60,147 
during the year 1921.-22 and the rate of protection afforded per mille 
of population per annum was 29*0 against 28*5 in the preceding- 
year. 


In the same year the aggregate realization of fees credited to 
Government for vaccinating children at their 
houses was Rs. 645. 


Income. 


The total expenditure on account of vaccination which is contri* 
buted by Municipalities and Local Boards, 
in proportion to their population was as under 
during the last 5 years : — 
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1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

22,962 1 0 

25,249 0 1 

29,112 9 0 

32,875 2 4 

32,206 6 4 


In all the larger towns, the water supply and sanitary arrange- 
ments have been greatly improved. Much 
^^]^iic*heakV" smaller towns also and 

even in the villages. It is one of the duties 
of the Village Panchayats, established in every village since 1903-04, 
to look aftef the village sanitation and to keep in order the village 
roads, wells, tanks, etc. Nearly 50 towns have been endowed with 
Municipalities, which, deriving their funds mainly from octroi duty or 
house tax, are responsible for sanitation. District and Taluka Local 
Boards are also bound by law to look after the general sanitation in 
the respective areas under their charge. Care is taken to guard against 
epidemic diseases at fairs and festivals where people assemble iirlarge 
numbers. 


The protection of the people from small-pox by means of vaccina- 
tion has made great progress. Where public health is found to be 
suffering from obstructed drainage, efforts are made to remove the defect 
by cutting artificial channels. The number of dispensaries established 
hy Government is rapidly increasing and medical relief is brought home 
to the people through these institutions as well as through gramya 
^iishadhalayas or village dispensaries. Though there is yet much 
room for improvement, these and other measures cannot fail to have 
a beneficial effect upon the health of the people. 


An association for the improvement of sanitation in Baroda city 
was established in 1911. It has engaged a lady 
Sanitary Astociation. jjealth Visitor who pays annual visits to about 

4,000 houses and delivers talks on health mat- 
ters mostly to females. Leaflets on health and hygiene are being pub- 
•Wished" by the Association from time to time and occasionally lectures on 
child-welfare and other useful subjects are given. This Association is 
supported by Government, the Baroda Municipality and the public. It 
is hoped, that if its present activities are sustained, it will be able to 
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Tender great sanitary service to the city. Similar associations have been 
established in Navsari, Mehsana and Amreli. 


Health Exhibitions. 


Lectures. 


Health Exhibitions have been held in 1915 and in 1921. Exhi- 
bits were received from different Sanitary 
Associations in the State, as well as from 
those in Ahmedabad, Broach, and other Centres, from Municipalities 
and from the State Sanitary Department. 

A course of Home Hygiene has been introduced in the higher stand- 
ards of the Primary Schools and lectures in 
* the same subjects are annually delivered in a 
few towns. A series of lectures are also given during t^eir tours by 
the Sanitary Commissioner and Sanitary Inspectors by means of magic 
lantern slides and charts, on different subjects. A special draftsman 
is employed in the Sanitary Commissioner’s Office for operating the 
magic lanterrj, and pref.jring slides, charts, etc. 

•A large amount of propagandist work is done by the publication 
Disnjl^ution of leaflets distribution of pamphlets and leaflets 

on different sanitary subjects. 


and pamphlets. 


It will be noticed from the figures given under vital statistics that 
the rate of mortality haf considerably decreased 
Ra eofmortali y. late. To-day the rate in the Baroda State is 

the smallest in India excepting that of the Madras Presidency. It is 
still high, specially as compared with the statistics in Europe and 
America. 

The question of sanitation is a most difficult one. It has tackled 
the energies of the best thinkers, financiers 
Ginduaion. ^ statesmen. The difficulty is not merely 

financial, though that is pressing enough, it concerns the material and 
mental development of the people. Government may spend money 
in order to create sanitary conditions, but unless the people have learnt 
to maintain and to make use of them, they are wasted. It is the people 
that count, and not forms and formalities made in offices. This is as 
true in sanitation as it is in every other branch of Government activity. 
When we are able to lighten the ignorance of the mass of the people, 
and to improve their economic condition, we shall be in a position to 
expect of them appreciation of, and obedience to, the laws of sanitation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


First Settfement with 
the Peshwa, 1731. 


Finance. 

Early in the 18th‘0entury, the Peshwa obtained from the Moghals 
the tributes of Gujarat known as the chauth 
and sardeshmukhi ; and at the same time his 
lieutenant, the Senapati, together with the 
latter’s follower, the Gaekwad, secured precisely the same privileges. The 
natural result was a conflict which ended in the victory of the Peshwa 
after a battle near Dabhoi in 1731, as a result of which the Senapati 
promised to pay half the revenues drawn from Gujarat to the Raja of 
Satara through the Peshwa, that is, nominally to the Raja but really 
to his powerful minister. The Gaekwad, it may easily be imagined, 
never had paid the Raja much, and he was still too strong •T/O be 
compelled to pay the Peshwa regularly. 

Twenty years later, that is in 1751, Damajirao Gaekwad again 
crossed swords with the Peshwa, and again 
ITsf defeated, and this time was taken pri- 
soner. Half the Gujarat tribute was again 
made over to the conqueror and Damajirao agreed to pay fifteen 
lakhs for arrears and an annual tribute of five lakhs and a quarter. 
Almost, at the same time, however, the Moghals were expelled from 
Ahmedabad and the greater part of Gujarat, and the share th^n 
belonging to Damajirao was estimated at about Rs. 27,73,000 not 
including tribute from Kathiawad and elsewhere. Damajirao was still 
in a very strong position, and it required 
yet another defeat, that of Dhodap, to 
persuade him and his successors to regard themselves as tributaries to 
the Peshwa. 


1768. 


The battle of Dhodap which took place in 1768, was followed 
soon after by the death of Damajirao and a 
contested succession to the gadi. Some 
time before this event the Peshwa, on the ground that the partition 
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of Gujarat had been too favourable to the Gaekwad, had deprived the 
latter of some districts. These were again restored, but, in 1771-72, the 
tribute from the Gaekwad to the Peshwa was raised from Ks. 5,25,000 
to Ks. 7,79,000, the increase being the estimated value of the districts 
restored. At this figure the regular tribute of the Baroda State 
remained for many years. 

The Peshwa had two other sources of revenue from Gujarat, 
of which mention must not be omitted. Damajirao served, or was 
supposed to serve, the Peshwa with troops. Fatesingrao, about the 
year 1772, obtained leave to commute this service for an g^nnual pay- 
ment, which brought up the entire tribute payaBle to Ks. 14,54,000. 
Yet another source of revenue to the Peshwa was the nazar presented 
by each fresh Gaekwad on his succession, which varied, nominally 
according to the means of the State, in reality according to political 
exigencies and the acutal strength or weakness of the parties 
concerned. 

Finally it should be noticed that though after 1769-70, when a 
settlement was made, a strict account was 

Subsequra^^^evision of sums owfng by the Gaekwad, the 

latter did not make regular annual payments. 
At intervals, in times, that is, of weakness, of a succession, or of 
convenience, a settlement was arrived at and sometimes the 
Peshwa remitted to the Gaekwad a portion of the entire sum 
due. From such a settlement, made by Damajirao in 1769-70, we 
gather information as to the receipts and disbursements of that 
Prince during six years ; though it is necessary to bear in mind that, 
as he was begging for a remission, he would desire to make the Peshwa 
see his case in the most pitiful light possible and that, therefore, while 
the disbursements stated were probably exaggerated, the receipts 
on the other hand would certainly be minimised. It should also bo 
remembered that, since the partition of Gujarat, he had extended his 
territory by expelling the Babis from their mahals, and by increasing 
his possessions and tribute in Kathiawad. In 1768 Damajirao, in addi- 
tion to some old debts, owed a total of Ks. 15,35,000, for his arrears of 
the year 1767, for his rebellion that year (1768), and for the alleged 
excess of his shares of Gujarat. 
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In 1769, he became indebted for Es. 7,54,000, that is, for the 
regular tribute, as well as two lakhs for nazar, 
Damajirao’s debts and and Rs. 15,000, for potedari ; but he had paid 
little or nothing the previous year, and still 
owed 15 J lakhs for the previous year and 
Rs. 11,54,000 for the old debts. To arrive at a settlement he 
demanded some remissions for the year 1769-70 and stated his receipts 
and disbursements Lr the six previous years. According to this 
statement his receipts or revenue for 1763 were thirty-five lakhs, 
for 1764 were thirty-six lakhs, for 1766 were thirty-seven lakhs, for 
1766 were forty-one lakhs, and for each of the following years were 
forty-threelakhs. He had also acquired ten lakhs from tributary States 
and in petty sums IJ lakhs. His disbursements to the Peshwa had 
been for 1763, 6^ lakhs, and during each of the following year 7| 
lakhs ; in 1764, as a forced loan, he had paid three lakhs ; in 1766 he had 
paid seven lakhs as nazar ; and during the whole time for old, debts 
eighteen* lakhs with fifteen lakhs interest. The charg(^ for the sibandi 
amounted to fifteen lakhs, his army had cost him forty-sevdlT lakhs, 
one lakh had been paid to his troops as compensation for horses killed, 
and Khanderao had received from him five lakhs. The defalcations 
during the first three years had amounted to twenty lakhs, and the 
rising in 1768 had cost him fifteen lakhs. He argued, in fact, 
that almost all his revenues had been divided between the Peshwa 
and the army, leaving practically nothing for his State needs. 

From the time of the settlement above alluded to upto the year 
1798 when the last settlement between the 
Gaekwad and Peshwa took place we know 
almost exactly what sums the former owed 
and paid. Mr. Elphinstone, when Resident at Poona, proved 
that during the thirty-three years previous to the final settlement (the 
records for two years having been lost are not computed), tribute was 
paid to the full for twenty-one years and was excused by the Peshwa to 
Fatesing for ten years. In the same manner commutation for 
service of troops had been paid regularly except during the same 
ten years: 
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It is true that on Govindrao’s accession enormous sums had been 
demanded amounting to one crore and twenty thousand rupees. In 
1797 these demands had been again pressed, and for four years com- 
mutation for military service and for tribute an additional sum of four 
times Es. 14,54,000, that is Es. 58,16,000 or in all Es. 1,78,16,001. Of 
this, as has been remarked, not less than Es. 78,33,212 had been paid 
and, at the settlement, sij^ty lakhs remitted, so that the balance against 
the Gaekwad was Et. 39,82,789. 

But the settlement was shortly followed by Govindrao’s death, 
Anandrao’s disputed succession, the interfer- 
British, ahd the treaty of Bassein. 

* , In a sense the British Power took the Baroda 

State under its protection and, though it was expressly stipulated that 
the claims of the Peshwa on the Gaekwad should, if no other arrange- 
ment could be made, be submitted to British arbitration, it would 
seem that the Gaekwad hoped that all debts to the Peshwa would be 
wiped out. At any rate as he had now subsidised a British force, 
he felt that he should not beheld bound to pay commutation f^r ser- 
vice to a Prince who could no longer be considered to give him pro- 
tection. So it happened that after the settlement of #1798, little or 
nothing was paid to the Peshwa Bajirao, either as arrears, tribute, 
service-money, or nazar, and the latter Prince, feeling that his power 
over the Gaekwad was slipping away, carefully raked up every debt, 
old and new, big and small, which was owing, while the Gaekwad ad- 
vanced counter claims which would perhaps never have seen the light 
if he had not been in alliance with the British. As a matter of fact 
no fresh settlement was arrived at, for the murder of Gangadhar 
Shastri delayed discussion, and the fall of the last Peshwa cut it short 
before it had reached completion. 


Yet the claims and counter-claims may be examined as they show 

^ , j, , - the relations on which the Peshwa was with 

Gaekwad s relations with 

&e Peshwa shortly before his tributary. The most im 2 )ortant of the 

the Peshwa’s fall. t> i. ? i • 

Peshwa s claims were : — 


1st. The balance of the account settled in 1798, amounting to 
Es. 39,82,789, as above stated. 

2nd. As has been already remarked the tribute and commutation 
for service amounted annually to Es. 14,54,000. For eighteen years, that 
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isjbetween 1798 and 1816, none had been paid, so that Rs. 2,61,72,000 
were owing. Gangadhar Shastri had, before his .death admitted 
this claim; not so however Fatesingrao. He relied on the fact that he 
had for four years been the Peshwa’s active ally in war, and that one of 
his predecessors. Fatesing L, had been remitted commutation payment 
during war time, but he here overlooked that during that time the 
Gaekwad or his representative Manaji had taken troops to Poona beyond 
the limits of Gujarat. But his argument based on wider grounds was 
unanswerable. Sayajirao, when he ascended the gadi and began 
to pay commutation, had obtained an assent to the following request 
from the Peshwa : — ‘ If I should be molested by Any foreign force, you 
are to send me assistance and protect me.’ Now the whole political 
situation had changed, the Peshwa was powerless to protect, and the 
British whose forces had been subsidised were in his 2 )lace. 

3rd. By the partition treaty the Peshwa claimed half of all the 
Gaekwad’s subsequent conquests. Damajirao had conquered'the Babi 
mahals * and should have surrendered half in 1760. In 1771 he had 
paid one lakh as tribute for these mahals, and on a subsequent occasion 
Rs. 25,000, and, according to a settlement made in 1765, Bajirao claimed 
one lakh a year from 1760 to 1816. Fatesingrao justly denied this 
claim, as the districts had been granted in their entirety to Damaji- 
rao by a smiad given in 1749. 

4th. — Bajirao demanded the enormous 7iazar of Rs. 56,38,001, 
for investing Anandrao with his title of Sena khas Jchel. This was 
the highest sum ever paid at the accession of any Gaekwad, and one 
of Rs. 5,00,000, such as had been presented by Fatesingrao, would have 
better suited the impoverished condition of the State. 

5th. — Then came various miscellaneous demands for three elephants 
and five horses promised in 1792 and perhaps, as was alleged, given 
after the treaty of Bassein in 1803 ; for one lakh of rupees borrowed 
in 1793; for jewels worth one lakh of rupees; for a debt due to 
Balaji Naik Bhore, a banker; for Rs. 50,19,887 admitted by several 
engagements; and for the village of Rania in the pargana of Savli 
unjustly retained for more than seventeen years, of which the 
revenues were Rs. 20,000 a year. 

Not a hint was dropped of making any remission such as had been 
granted to Govindrao. On the contrary these claims ended up with the 
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following suggestive words: ‘Several of the papers having been destroyed 
and laid aside during the irruption of Holkar, the accounts cannot be 
completely made out ; but as the records are found, other items will 
be inserted’. 

The Gaekwad asked for no remission, but advanced counter claims 
on the Peshwa, which pocitively distanced the latter’s demands. The 
most important are* given : — 

1st. — By the treaty of Purandhar the Gaekwad had been unjustly 
deprived of Broach and, as at the time, no benefit had been 
derived from its surrender, so in later years no indemnity had 
been granted though frequently promised. It is certain the 
Peshwa had repeatedly allowed that injustice had been done. 
Mr. Elphinstone, Resident at Poona, estimated the value of 
Broach at six lakhs and calculated that the Gaekwad should 
be indemnified one-half of the loss he had incurred of his 
two-third share in it. But Captain Carnac, Resident at 
Baroda, argued that Broach was worth 8| or 9 lakhs of rupees ; 
and that the Gaekwad was entitled to his full share of two- 
thirds from the date of surrender, in which case the claim would 
have amounted to crores of rupees. 

2nd. — Fatesingrao claimed to be indemnified for the expenses of 
the war against Aba Shelukar, which was carried on at the 
desire of the Peshwa. He placed the sum at no less than 
Rs. 1,65,000, though the war had lasted only a few months. 
There were other counter claims of which no notice need be 
taken. The Peshwa probably considered that the Gaekwad 
had been sufficiently repaid for his war against Aba Shelukar 
by the retention of the Ahmedabad farm for a period of five 
years ending in 1804 and then for one of ten years ending in 
1814. 


The Ahmedabad 
Farm. 


The terms on which the Ahmedabad farm was leased to the Gaek- 
wad have been noticed in the History chapter 
in Volume L It remains now only to remark 
that, however advantageous the arrangement 
was to the Gaekwad, he was mulcted much more severely than Aba 
Shelukar, For one thing Thangar, Gogha, Dhandhuka and the 
Peshwa ’s rights in Cambay had been ceded to the English, and then — 
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In Aba Shelukar’s time it was com- 

In 1804 some of these places were 

puted that 

Rs. 

rated much higher as 

Rs. 

Ahmedabad was worth 

2,18,016 



Petlad 

3,54,954 



Napad and Cambay . . 

1,38,591 

* • 

1,68,669 

Viramgam 

2,28,619 

. • t • • 

2,45,720 

Daskroi 

1,04,350 



Panch Mahals 

1,15,001 



Prantij 

• 14,876 



Pdlanpur 

Kathiawad 

Thana Handel 

44,600 

1,60,119 

• 

• 

For fresh items 

3,29,560 

1,98,862 

3,718 

Kamavis and other 


To fill up various 


items. 

27,002 

amounts 

3,709 

- Total. . . 

14,09,846 

• 

Total (value of the 




farm) 

18,29,001 


As the Gaekwad had paid the Peshwa little or no tribute since 
1798, as he or his British allies had waged war and made a settle- 
ment in Kathiawad without ever consulting the owner of a portion 
of that territory, and as he had in several ways behaved himself as 
the Sovereign of the districts he merely held in farm, it is no wonder 
that Bajirao, who wished to maintain his supremacy in Gujarat, with- 
drew the farm from the Gaekwad in 1814, though a large increase of 
rent was offered to l^im. We know that these districts subsequently 
fell to the British, and that the Gaekwad lost all concern in them ; 
but for a time they greatly influenced his relations with the Peshwa, 
and conduced to the increase of his own revenues. 

During the years which intervened between the partition of Guja- 
rat and the calling in of the British, the 
Rcvenue^^^^^ State, average revenue of the State, though it 
cannot be stated with definite accuracy, may 
be at least approximately stated. Inl752,Damajirao’s share of Gujarat 
was estimated at Rs. 27,73,000, excluding Kathiawad. During the 
next sixteen years, until his death which took place a short time after 
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the battle of Dhodap in 1768, Damajirao made several important 
territorial acquisitions, such as the Babi mahals and the Amreli 'pmnt 
in the Peninsula ; in short he extended the possessions of the State 
to the furthest limit they occupied before the interference of the 
British. Except, perhaps, for a short time during the later and undis- 
puted portion of Fatesingrao’s reign, it is probable that during the 
latter half of the last century the six years immediately preceding the 
rising of 1768 were the most prosperous the State enjoyed, and, exclu- 
sive of tributes and some small returns from petty sources the average 
revenue was rather more than thirty-nine lakhs., After Damajirao’s death 
came a disputed succession between Fatesingrao and Govindrao, a 
civil war which subsequently merged into the larger war between the 
British and the Peshwa. After an interval the Gaekwad again took 
part in a war between these two powers, and Fatesingrao ’s death was 
the signal for a re-commencement of the struggle for the succession 
between Manajirao and Govindrao which ended with the death of 
the former. Govindrao had, even after this, to suppress a rising 
excited by his own son, who was backed by his cousin. We may, 
therefore, easily imagine that the revenues of the State during the 
whole of this time tended to decrease, and that the expenditure consist- 
ed almost entirely of the tribute to the Peshwa and the maintenance 
of an army. The Maratha military class, which supported the Gaek- 
wad, was paid already entirely out of the State revenues, and only 
to an insignificant degree by lands held in jagir, and swallowed up 
all the money the Gaekwad could spare. But Govindrao laid a fresh 
burden on the State, for, to keep his own party strong he deliberately 
increased the body of mercenaries. Govindrao death was followed 
by another struggle, not for the gadi, but for the regency, and the 
State became entirely disorganised. It was no longer remotely 
possible to balance receipts and expenditure. 


British Interference, 1798-1819. 


Just before Govindrao died he obtained the farm of Ahmedabad 
districts, a decided gain to the State. But 
when Kaoji and Kanhojr disputed as to 
who should conduct the administration. 


British Intexlerence, 
1798^1819. 
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each endeavouring to outbid the other for the support of the 
mercenaries, no mululcgiri expedition was undertaken, and 
therefore there was no revenue from the tributary States of 
Kathiawad. 

Colonel Walker, when he first undertook the reform of the State 
n t T% ^ finances, stated that the revenues were bet- 
ween fifty-five and sixty lakhs, that the 
maintenance of the army alone, in which were included the 
mutinous mercenary fc^ce lately introduced, and the old Maratha 
military class which had helped the Gaekwad to vjin and keep 
Gujarat, exceeded that sum by a large figure, and that the modi- 
JcJiana, or civil list, was no trifle. But beyond these two heads of ex- 
penditure there was little or nothing spent, as the charges for the col- 
lection of the revenue and the civil charges were negligible. They 
might well be moderate under a system of revenue farming, for the 
farmers gathered their revenue as they best might and without any 
check, while they dispensed practically all civil and criminal justice, 
su(‘h as it was, without expense to the State. In short the revenues 
might be estimated at something more than fifty-five lakhs, the dis- 
bursements made and debts incurred at about eighty-two lakhs. No 
real effort was being made to avoid the difficulties and dangers which 
thus threatened the State, and almost the whole of the districts were 
mortgaged, either to the State creditors, the troops, or to the paymas- 
ters of the troops. Yet the creditors could not be paid and the pay- 
ment of the troops was very much in arrears. To add a last touch 
to the picture it should be mentioned that, even under these difficult 
circumstances large and valuable districts were being alienated or 
farmed out at a loss to members of the royal family and to the relatives 
of Raoji, or to other favourites. The interference of the British most 
certainly saved the State from dissolution. If this be doubted, let 
it be remembered that, in addition to this debt of over a crore of rupees, 
there was hanging over the State the still larger debt to the Peshwa, 
which in fifteen years ran up to several crores of rupees, but which was 
never paid as the Peshwa fell. Nor was it the amount of the debt 
which signified, it was the fact that the State was too weak to collect 
its revenue from the tributaries, or to shake off the incubus of the 


mercenaries. 
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The efforts made by Colonel Walker and his successors to render 
the State solvent must now be described.* 
Colcmd^ ^^ er s effort was to reduce the cost of the 

. army, in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty by which the Gaekwad was furnished with subsidiary troops 
on the cession of districts worth nearly twelve lakhs. In reality no 
thorough reform of tht^army was then carried out, and no one had the 
least idea how difficult such a reform would be. The Arab sihahidi, 
it is true, was broken up, and other reductions were made, amount- 
ing to Rs. 10,80,000 a year,t but it must be remembered that a large 
sum had to be borrowed to enable the State to defray the arrears due 
to this force. On some other counts the Resident was also able still 
further to reduce the expenditure by Rs. 3,85,000. If Rs. 14,65,000 
were thus in reality subtracted from the yearly disbursements, a 
diminution had taken place at least in one direction. 


For the maintenance of the subsidiary troops a permanent ces* 
sion of territory had been made valued at Rs. 11, 70,000 J and the suc- 
cessive inams or free gifts of lands, made to the East India Company 


♦The Gaekwad’ s debts wore ; 

• Es. 

1st, the guaranteed debts : — ) 1st loan . . 23,25,448 

( 2nd loan . . 18,13,284 


Total 


2nd, debts to the army; — Rp. 

Paga cavalry . . 8,36,000 

Siledara .. 30,15,000 

Kamal-ud*din . . 3,75,000 

Fort Sibandi . . 1,00,000 

Huzur Sibandi . . 8,50,000 ^ 


3rd, debts due to merchants without guarantee 


41,38,732 


49.76.000 

25.24.000 


Grand total .. 1,16,38,732 


f The force paid by the Parekh cost the State about thirty- six lakhs a year. 
Babaji’s aibandi about twelve lakhs, the siledar and paga establishment twenty 
lakhs, and the repair of forts fifteen lakhs. The cost of the army in 1801, 1803, 
and 1806 is given below as about 351 lakhs. The cost of getting rid of the Arabs 
by paying their arrears was defrayed by the raising of a loan of 17 J lakhs. It 
must bo understood that other reductions were made besides that of the Arab 
force at a total cost of Rs. 41,38,732. (See page 640, Vol, I). 

J The alienated districts at this time were valued thus ; Dholka Rs. 4,50,000 ; 
Nadiad 1,75,000; VijapurRs. 1,30,000; tappa of Kadi Rs. 26,000; Matar Rs. 
1,30,000; Mahinda Rs. 1,10,000; Kim Kathodra Rs. 50,000; a varat on 
Kathiawad Rs. 1,00,000, total Rs* 11,70,000; but subsequent additions were 
made and territory substituted for the vared. 
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of Chikhli, Chorasi, a share of the Surat chauih, and Kaira were valued 
at either Es. 2,58,000 or Es. 2,65,456,* so that the State was poorer 
than it had been by either Es. 14,28,000 or Es. 14,35,456. In 
reality, however, and to sum up, the State was in a better financial 
position than it had been, for ^adi, Dehgam, and Sankheda had been 
annexed. 

Colonel Walker’s proposed scale of reformed expenditure illustra- 
tes the reforms made on the expenditure of 
Colonel the State, as he found it, that the civil and 

military charges were enormous, the rest 
trifling. This scale formed the basis of future •proc3cdings : — 


Disbursements for 1801-02. 

Reductions in 1802-03. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

ReX’onue charges 

6,37,837 



DumxOii gams 

4,02,091 


4,12,301 

V iaj and manoii 

2,20,701 


3,02,091 

Total . . 


12,66,629 


Military charges — 




Peih paga 

2,24,486 



Huzur . . . . . 

4,38,319 



Horse sibandi . . - . . 

8,25,900 



SUedar 

18,45,631 



Foot sibandi 

1,92,600 


Small reductions. 

Total 


1 35,26,936 


Civil charges — • 




Modikkana 

3,75,000 



Presents and charity 

3,00,000 



Total 


6,75,000 

6,00,000 

Grand Total . . 


54,68,565 

Total (disburse- 
ments about) . . 49,90,927 


Colonel Walker calculated that the gross revenue of the State, 
including the really alienated districts, but excluding the mulukgiri 
collections in Kathiawad, would be about Es. 52,63,931 and with Kadi 


* The latter probably is the right figure : Chikhli Rs. 76,126 ; Chorasi 
Rs. 90,329 ; Surat chauth Rs. 49,001, and Kaira Rs. 60,000 ; total Rs. 2,65,466. 
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aad Dehgam Rs. 58,13,913.* The receipts were only as estimated, 
and they included the territories which had virtually been alienated, 
so that what really took place was this : Against the actual receipts of 
the State had to be placed the actual expenditure and a sum of 
Rs. 33,39,344 for the loss of alienated territories worth Rs. 14,35,456, 
those temporarily alienated as rasads assigned to the Honourable 
Company and shroffs Valued at Rs. 12,95,000 and the rnahdls in the 
Aihavisi assigned to Parbhudas valued at Rs. 6,08,888. f In other 
words against the actual receipts must be placed Rs. 86,08,312, so that 
in 1801-02 the deficit was Rs. 27,94,381. In the same way the revenue 
of 1802-03 haid to maet an expenditure of Rs. 81,30,674, so that 
the deficit for that year was Rs. 23,96,743. Colonel Walker was 
optimistic enough to anticipate large revenue returns from Kathiawad, 
though the 7nuluhjiri had not been exacted for several years past. 
He thought too, that, as the creditors of the State were paid off, the 
mahals which had been sequestrated would be returned, so that, 
with the assistance of the additional revenue thus made available, the 
State would be free from debt by the year 1805. In fact, for various 
reasons, the burden of debt had not been lifted when, in 1819, the close 
supervision of the Resident came to an end ; but the State had been 
piloted most skilfully through a period of exceptionally grave danger, 
and, when Colonel Walker ceased to take an active interest in affairs, 
the outlook was far more promising than it had been when British 
interference had been first invited. 


* In 1800-01, the receipts of the State had been estimated at Rs. 59,67,744. 
The. revenue charges had exceeded those of this year by Rs. 2,23,535, but the 
expenditure on the army had been less by Rs. 8,13,661. The fact is that Colonel 
Walker really suffered the army to be increased in order to push on the inulukgiri 
in Kathiawad. In 1806 the revenue charges amounted to Rs. 9,34,917, the dumala 
gams charges had been reduced to Rs. 2,68,470, the military charges were for the 
peta paga and huzur paga Rs. 7,82,762, the H'uzur sibandi Rs. 9,38,476 and the 
siledars Rs. 19,95,929. The total reductions since 1803 were only Rs. 17,175. 
Colonel Walker’s greatest reductions were in dumeda gams^ for upto 1806 neither 
the civil nor the military charges were materially diminished. The dumala gams 
were attached by degrees and with consideration to individuals, especially of the 
Gaekwad family. The reduction was much hampered by the grants Raoji made to 
favourites and his own relations from what had been recovered from the Arabs. 

f The mahals temporarily assigned to the Honourable Company and 
guaranteed shroffs were : Baroda Rs. 6,00,000, Petlad Rs. 3,00,000, Koral Rs. 
25,000, Kadi Rs. 1,50,000, Rajpipla Rs. 45,000, Ahmedabad Rs. 1,00,000 and 
Baroda Customs Rs. 75,000, total Rs. 12,95,000. To Parbhudas was assigned the 
Surat Athavisi at first valued at nearly Rs. 6,09,000 ; but owing to the nepotism 
of Raoji, such alienations had been made that it was worth only four lak^s. 
Sadra valued at Rs. 60,000 was also pledged. 
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To review in detail the State debts, the manner in which these 
were wiped out, the increase in the revenues 
reduction of expenditure, we must 
debts : first to the British, first examine the debts which became due to 
the East India Company. 

The treaty by which certain districts were assigned to the Honour- 
able Company to pay for the subsidiary fofce, was dated 29th of 
July 1802, but the cession did not actually take place till the 4th of 
June of the following year. The expenses incurred upto that time for 
the first and second subsidy, after deducting the amount first paid, 
came to Rs. 7,37,812.* On the 30th of April 1806, this sum had been 
reduced to Rs. 3,87,219, but it was subsequently* urged that the ceded 
districts were not worth Rs. il 70,000, because deductions had to be 
made, for example, on account of dumala gams^ so that an additional 
sum of Rs. 3,20,904 was placed to the debit of the State. On the 1st 
of May 1808, the debt which had been thus increased was reduced to 

Rs. 3,70,727. 

Meanwhile other debts to the Company had been incurred. The 
expense of the Kadi war was Rs. 11,00,000 and a sum of Rs. 19,67,130 
had been advanced to entitle the State to f)ay off the Arab sihandi ; 
to avert Sindhia’s incursion the Company raised money for more than 
one instalment of the rent for the Ahmedabad farm amounting to 
Rs. 5,25,(XX) ; to ransom Fatesingrao and to pay off arrears of troops, 
it advanced Rs. 2,45,622 ; and so on. Of these sums the larger portion 
had been paid off by the 1st of May 1808, but there remained a balance 
of Rs. 15,60,886, which, on the 1st of November 1807, had increased 
to Rs. 20,57,376. In. 1808-09 the deficit of the assigned districts, and 
the advance of certain sums for the maintenance of Malharrao on those 
same districts, left the balance at Rs. 15,62,204. On the 26th of 
November 1808, the entire debt to the Honourable Company amounted 


Es. 

* For the Ist subsidy .. .. .. .. .. 6,50,000 

„ 2nd „ ,. .. .. .. .. 1,15,916 

Interest . . 23,233 

Total . . 7,89,149 

Of which paid . . 51,337 

Still due . . 7,37,812 
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to Rs. 22,84,511. On the 1st of May 1810 it was only Rs. 9,54,312, 
and from that time the debt was rapidly extinguished, as large sums 
were paid from the districts which had hitherto been set aside to 
defray debts to the Company, and to shroffs who possessed the hahe- 
dhari. The entire debt due to the Company, which was estimated by 
Captain Carnac to have amounted to Rs. 67,08,034 or £ 586,953, was 
cleared off by th'e 29th #f February 1812.* 

Again in order t<J get rid of the mutinous Arab troops as quietly 
as possible, Colonel Walker promised that 
guarw^'b^ert. Government would become surety. A 

full accoimt is elsewhere given (vide Vol. I, 
pages 562-564) of the^ manner in which bankers and other people, not 
trusting the Gaekwad’s government, obtained pledges from the Arabs 
that contracts should be kept, that debts should be repaid, and that 
persons, should be guaranteed against tyranical ill-treatment. When 
the Arabs disappeared the British gave certain individuals their 
hahedhari^ their promise that certain stipulated conditions should be 
strictly observed in the future by the Gaekwad’s government. Among 
other matters, in order to pay off arrears of sibandi and other troops, 
to clear the modikhana and to satisfy the claims of creditors such as 
Hari Bhaktiand Narsoo Shroff,the Honourable Company became surety 
that the Baroda Government would repay large sums amounting to 
Rs. 88,48,560. In October 1805 Colonel Walker consolidated the 
demands of certain shroffs which with interest amounted to 
Rs. 60,02,861 ; he also obtained an abatement of a third of their 
claims on the interest, on condition that the principal should be 
gradually and steadily repaid. On the 26th November 1808 the 
balance of the general hahedhari loans amounted to only Rs. 12,55,893. 
But, in addition to this remnant of the 60 lakhs of loans, claims, 
amounting to Rs. 31,13,718 had been granted, of which the larger 
portion was due to the house of Hari Bhakti. To trace these two 
debts almost to an end by the 10th of November 1810, the first 


* Colonel Malleson in his “ Native States of India”, page 243, states : “ the 
Government of Bombay unmindful of the heavy loan pressing upon His Highness, 
offered in 1812, to restore him all these ceded territory on the payment of a million 
sterling of money. This would have been a remarkable good bargain for the 
British, but it was objected to by the Governor General”. Several years before 
this Colonel Walker did make a proposal involving the ultimate recession to the 
Gaokwad of the ceded territories, but it met with the decided disapproval of the 
Bombay Government. 
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was then only 11 lakhs, the 2n(i had been almost extinguished, 
though four lakhs were still disputed, and a settlement had not been 
concluded about a sum of Rs. 5,500. On 

1808 

the 26th of November 1808, we find that the 
Baroda State owed, 1st, to the Honourable Company Rs. 22,84,511 ; 
2nd, for loams obtained, by the Company’s hahedhari Rs. 12,55,893 ; 
3rd, for other claims, including a loan mad^in 1807-08, Rs. 1,20,57,935; 
total Rs. 1,55,98,339. 

This last item no^ calls for explanation, and this in its turn will 
lead us to Ihe conclusion of this passage in 
history of Baroda finances. To con- 
solidate all debts Colonel Walker adopted 
the strange financial step ‘‘ of raising annual loans in aid of the Govern- 
ment, which would operate by appropriating the disposable revenue 
of. the year to discharge the loan of the year preceding, while a new 
loan was raised to discharge the establishment of that year which had 
partially fallen into arrears.” In this way the last item referred to 
above included a loan of Rs. 71,26,733 for the payment of the arrears 
to the troops and others.* 


* The expenses of the army had risen to nearly 43 lakhs and by the payment 
of arrears and by the dismissal of some troops were brought down (1807) to 24 
lakhs. The arrears due to the army had amounted to Rs. 73,42,528. Colonel 
Walker had borrowed a sum of Rs. 4,90,490 from the Honourable (’ompany and 
from the shroff Trivedi Rs. 8,52,500. He ba*d also obtained sixty lakhs from 
certain merchants which made up the sum required. 

The loan of Rs. 71,26,733 was raised, in the following proportions : — 


Rs. 

From Mangal Sakhidas . . 6,24,000 

Samal Bechar . . 6,24,000 

Arjunji Nath ji Trivedi .. 7,28,000 

Parbhudas . . 6,24,000 

Hari Bhakti & Mairal Narayan . . 26,48,784 

UlixQpotedars .. 11,89,449 

Minor Shroffs . . 6,88,500 


71,26,733 
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The following loans were successively raised and paid off: — 


Loans. 

During the same years these sums 
were liquidated or written off. 

Kb. 

In 1807-08 (S. 1864) .. 71,26,733 

1808- 09 (8.1865) .. 94,31,361 

1809- 10 (8.1866) .. :>1,74,469 

1810- 11 (8. 1867) .V .50,33,806 

1811- 12 (8. 1868) . . 29,03,316 

Rs. 

In 1808-09 . . 1,74,23,837 

1809-10 .. 50,45,702 

Written off ,. 11,57,012 

In 1810-11 .. 55,43,441 

1811-12 .. 40,54,318 

Written off . . 35,000* 


In other words the total balance against the State Rs, 
in 1807-08 after the first loan of about 71 J lakhs 
had been raised was, as has been mentioned . . 1,55,98,339 

The other loans had amounted to . . . . . . 2,05,42,952 

Or a grand total of 3,61 ,41,291 

During these years, however, there had been paid off 3,32,59,310 

So that in 1812 the balance of the whole State debt 

was only 28,81,981 

Naturally Colonel Walker’s system of [raising yearly loa 
succeeded because he could reduce the yearly risburseinents while 


increasing the revenue. T'his he did as follows ; — 


Years. 

Land 

Revenue 

Gross 

Revenue 

Gross dis- 
bursements. 

Surplus. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

' Rs. 

1808-09 

55,47,722 

66,.53,918 

.50,05,582 

1 16,48,336 

1809-10 

50,51,722 

68,84,674 

50,13,745 

! 18,70,929 

1810-11 

56,46,022 

72,48,710 

49,97,747 

22,45,963 

1811-12 

56,86,807 

71,05,491 + 

51,52,914 

19,52,577 


* There are some trifling clerical inaccuracies in the sums given in the Resi- 
dency Records, which it has been found impossible to correct. 

tOreat pains have been taken to explain the annual loan system. R is the 
kej" to the whole finance system of the State from the earliest times down to 
those of Khanderao and Malharrao. Col. Walker did not invent the system, 
he only adopted it. It survived him, as we shall see, till the Maharaja 
gradually became his own banker and himself lent the sums the State required 
from time to time. It was Sir T. Madhav Rao, who within the 6 years of his 
administration really destroyed the potedari system. However tedious may be 
an account of the loan system, it is necessary to give it, for it explains every fact 
of the history of Baroda. 

Jin the year 1804-05 the gross revenue had exceeded Rs. 64i lakhs. There 
was a falling off in 1806-07, but in the year 1805-06 it exceeded 65 lakhs and in 
1807-08 the receipts amounted to Rs. 65,60,991, the disbursements having been 
Rs. 49,92,263. 
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As it was only npto^tliis ti»ie that the Gaekwad’s government 
really prospered, we may pause here to consider the method hy 
which the disbursements were kept so far below receipts. It is true 
that Colonel Walker did not alter the farming system, but he was 
careful to select competent and responsible men, and a .fair method of 
inspection and checks was introduced. He detected a large number of 
peculations and in many cases recovered losses except when Sitaram 
was at fault. But all this was nothing compared with the results of a 
severe and unsparing economy. At the oTitset Colonel Walker deter- 
mined that certain limits should be laid down beyond which depart- 
ments should not go, and for the most part those limits were not 
transgressed. For instance the civil establishment was allowed 
Hs. 2,71,000, of which the Dewan was to get one lakh, the fadanavis 
Es. 20,000, the mazumdar Ri^. 17,000 ; the mmfshi, sikkanavis, and 
the jasudsj Rs. 10,000 each ; the muster-master and the paymaster of 
the siledars Rs. 5,000 each. To the karkuns or assamdars were assigned 
Rs. 75,000. The Gaekwad family was to be allowed Rs. 4,23,000, 
the Sirdars Rs. 1,63,850, the revenue charges, religious expenses and 
pensions were not to exceed Rs. 5,50,000. In some instances these 
])ro visions were found to be insufficient; to the modikhana, for instance, 
three lakhs had been allowed, and it was found necessary to add one 
more lakh in 1808-09 ; Fatesing’s expenditure soon exceeded his 
•sanctioned allowance ; the jamdarkhana, too, though allowed IJ lakhs 
4 i year, could seldom be kept within that sum ; and Colonel Walker s 
•contingencies were quite below the mark, for he put them at Rs. 25,000, 
and they exceeded this by Rs. 33,000 one year, then by Rs. 30,000, 
then by Rs. 55,000, and finally by Rs. 1,20,000 ; not to mention that 
tor important occasions no provision at all had been made. Two 
lakhs were spent op Fatesing’s marriage, the charges of the Poona 
embassy in the first two years was 2^ lakhs, and the discharge of 
Sitaram Raoji’s debts cost the State from first to last over 30 lakhs. 
But, on the whole. Colonel Walker’s injimctions were borne in miafd and 
siledars and sibandis did not exceed the 17J lakhs allotted to them ; 
the charges for collecting the revenue were kept within the stated limits 
of lakhs, or nearly so ; the provision for Brahmans was not to exceed 
Rs. 36,000 and did not, while charitable donations never got beyond 
Rs. 25,000 a year. This period of economy ^must have been very 
26 
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irl^sdme, but it was necessary to comj>ly, while tRe Resident, who was in 
the Commission that transacted business for the incompetent Maharaja, 
was so very much in earnest. The regent Fatesing once increased the 
strength of his paga and he was promptly ordered to reduce it again 
to its former number. The Dewan Sitaram refused to co-operate 
heartily in the economical reform, and, in spite of the deference paid to 
his father’s memory, he was promptly dismissed ; yet Sitaram’s short- 
comings were not very heinous, and a less stern administration would 
have overlooked them. ‘ 

We come to a period, first of slow and then of rapid, decline from 
this healthy though severe system to the 
1812-1816. 7 )oint when large debts of the State called 

for special ijotice from the Governor of Bombay, and we approach 
the time when a new Gaekwad wished to assume for himself the manage- 
ment of the State finances, a time of numerous troubles and vexations : 


Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

(irfOSS 

Revenue. 

(IrosH 

expenditure. 

Surplus. 

' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


5.'),3U,517 

(}9,r)3,479 

(Hi, 41,401 

8,12.078 

1813-14 

()0,(»0,1C8 

74,97,878 

59,21,045 

15,76,888 

1814-15 

.77,77,98.5 

78,6.8,2.55 

1 .58,1.5,981 

15,47,274 

1815-16 

r>f,()4,0.50 

67,10,418 

57,37,508 

9.72,905 


In other words, though the aggregate of the gross revenues of 
these four years exceeded by six lakhs that of the four j)receding years, 
the aggregate of the gross disbursements exceeded its corresponding 
aggregate by nearly forty lakhs. This was not altogether the result 
of diminished vigilance in keeping down expenditure. In the year 
1812-13 a famine, followed by a pestilence in the Kathiawad peninsula, 
is said to have annihilated one-third of the population in that country 
and to have seriously affected Gujarat. The revenues not only fell, 
but the ex])enditure increased. For instance, chiefl.y owing to the 
calamity alluded to, the modiJehana expenses were lakhs larger 
than they had been before, and the contingent expenses nearly seven 
lakhs greater. In 1814, the second lease of the valuable Ahmedabad 
farm came to an end, and Bajirao Peshwa refused to renew it. Threats 
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of Pindhari invasions forced the Government to keep up a high rate of 
military expenditure, and the same political tension which brought 
about the abandonment of the Ahmedabad district produced disturban- 
ces, both in Kathiawad and northern Gujarat, which entailed additional 
expense. The fruitless mission to Poona which ended in the death of 
Gangadhar Shastri had been conducted on a foolishly lavish scale. 
Finally, after the death of the wise Shastri wh^se influence over Fate- 
sing, though at times naturally distasteful, had al^rays been great and 
beneficial, the young Regent began to show signs of a desire to be 
independent, for a time refused to disclose to the Resident the real 
condition of his revenues •and when he did so, revealed that he had 
in (>ne or two particulars spent a little more money than strict econom}’ 
would justify. For these and other reasons the financial reform had 
not worked so thoroughly as in former times, the annual surplus was 
no longer as large as in the past ; and the system of clearing off debts 
could only work when the surplus was large, for the yearly loans 
were raised at a high interest of 12 per cent and, if not cleared off, 
this interest had a tendency to swell at an enormous rate. 


The fotedari system plays so great a part in the financial history 
of the State that some remarks about it 
Potedan system. necessary. Colonel Walker did not 

introduce it into the State for the first time. It was of old standing. 
But he, no doubt, perpetuated it, being driven to do so by the neces- 
sity of paying off arrears before partly reforming and reducing the 
army, and also in order to consolidate the State debts. The State 
did not retain any money in its possession, and it did not itself make 
any payments. By a device probably as old as the days when plun- 
dering cavalry bands overran Musalman countries, and from time 
to time shared the spoils, the State, instead of retaining a treasury of 
its own, drew upon bankers for such sums as it required. Should the 
State wish to pay a debt or get some ready money it issued a money- 
order on a banker, generally a credited State banker. It did not at 
any time lodge money with this banker, but it granted him a varat or 
letter of credit on some izardar, or farmer, of the State revenues in 
one of the mahedsy who honoured the varat at the time of paying in the 
rent of his farm. The State bankers, who thus supplied the Govern- 
ment with ready money and recouped themselves from the iza/rdars, 
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were called potedan. In the time of Anandrao, they were five in 
number, and each had a right to lend the State a certain proportion 
of all tlie sums which it was necessary to advance. Out of tlie rupee 
Hari Bhakti might advance 5^ annas, Gopalrao Mairal 5i annas, and 
Katanji Kahandas of Kathiawad, Lallu Mangal and Samal Bechar, the 
remainder. The regular interest on the loan varied from nine per 
cent, per annum at th^e beginning of the 19th century to percent 
later on. <• 

All payments made by the State were of two kinds. In one set 
of payments the full sum ])romised was made over to the ])erson whom 
the State had to satisfy. But, generally, the sum promised was not 
paid in full, for b^ a regular understanding between the State and the 
payee a percentage was withdrawn ; on every Bs. 100 a deduction of 
Rs. 3| was made, and the money thus withdrawn was disposed of in 
the following way ; the potedari was held to be Rs. 2, interest Rs. 1|, 
and the gwnasta' s or agent’s perquisite Re. i, whether the agent exist- 
ed or not. The transaction did not end here : on settling his accounts, 
the potedar re])aid to the Government as its share half the potedan 
and the interest, i.e., Rs. If. 

The potedar had another source of gain not hitheito mentioned. 
He drew the manoti. There is a custom in India by which a money- 
lender at the time he advances money withdraws a small percentage. 
If he is asked for Rs. 100, he hands over the sum and enters it into his 
accounts, bur the same instant the borrower gives him a rupee of whicli 
no mention is made. The manoti of the potedan, in a measure resembled 
this ; but if the person to be paid by the State was to be satisfied in 
full, the potedar first charged the Government additional interest at 
the rate of 4^ per cent, and subsequently, on making up his accounts, 
repaid the Government 2^ per cent. 

The potedar handed over to the izardar the order of the State for 
monthly payments, together with the receipt of the person paid ; the 
izardar repaid him the loan and the interest, usually when the rent 
of his farm fell due. In making up his accounts with the State the 
izardar sent in a statement of the sum he had paid the various pote- 
darsj whom he had been instructed to satisfy. His rent for his farm 
was paid in four instalments, and the greater part went to clear off the 
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potedar's mrat in the manner described. All remittances of surplus 
revenues accruing in the districts were made over to the potedars, 
and all orders for payment were issued on them. The poiedars charged 
interest for all disbursements made by them in honouring the order 
of the Government, and they likewise credited interest to the Govern- 
ment if the receipts from the farmers exceedcct the disbursements they 
made. But it very seldom happened that the receipts from the farmers 
were in excess of payments. The accounts of the potedars were 
examined at the end of ea^ih year, and the balance was carried forward 
to the following year. When Colonel Walker first came to Baroda, 
Samal Becher had, under British guarantee, advaAced 25 lakhs to the 
State and then permitted a further overdraft of five lakhs ; and he 
relinquished one-half of the usual deduction of 2 per cent made under 
the term potedari for the payment of the troops. In return, he obtained 
the British guarantee to his retaining the potedari and the mamlat of 
Baroda, that is, he bound himself to disburse all the current payments 
of the State within one month of the recei|)t of notes from the Durbar, 
and for the sums thus expended, he received interest at 12 per cent, 
an exorbitant rate as the principal was secured on the next year’s 
revenue. 

In ISlfi, soon after Dhakji Dadaji had been nominated Native 
Agent to the Darbar in successioij to Ganga- 
Dhakji Dadaj^^es it up, Shastri, he was, much against Fate- 

singrao’s wish, appointed potedar in place 
of Hari Bhakti. He had persuaded the Resident that, by 
careful management* and by lowering the rate of interest, he had 
reduced by 40 lakhs the debts of the State, which, at the end 
of 1816, were supposed to amount to no less a sum than 
Rs. 94,69,664. It was a sufficient mistake to allow one and the same 
man to be both Native Agent and potedar, as the union of these two 
posts gave vast opportunities for fraud ; but to trust a man like Dhakji 
with such power was a fatal error. He had one great initial difficulty 
to face : he had no capital from which to advance the sums required 
by the State, so he persuaded the Resident, that it was Fatesingrao’s 
wish that Mairal Narayan and Hari Bhakti should take an equal 
share with himself in the concern. In reality, each of these men 
put in SJ iakhs, while he himself having nothing, put in nothing. 
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In the same manner he took up the Kathiawad potedari with Katanji 
Kahandas, the latter supplying the funds. The apparent gain to the 
State from Dhakji’s potedari was that he charged only 9 per cent 
instead of the former rate of 12 per cent as interest for sums advanced 
during the year. He had for the time frightened the hankers of 
Baroda into asking for a^lower rate of interest by threatening to bring 
in money from foreign houses. In reality, however, Dhakji’s modera- 
tion was an illusion, for he robbed both the State and the people. He 
compelled the farmers of revenue to pay, him a percentage for 
guaranteeing them payment from the revenues at a fixed date ; and he 
was in the habit of refusing to cash the Darbar notes unless he received 
high commission. A few years later, Sayajirao Maharaja proved 
to the satisfaction of the Governor of Bombay that, under the term 
of brokerage, Dhakji had embezzled Rs. 2,75,000 ; and that after ap- 
propriating Rs. 1,90,000, he had recorded that sum as having been paid 
to Fatesingrao’s creditors. Of all this and much more the Resident 
was entirely ignorant imagining the while that the State debts were 
being rapidly liquidated. Captain Carnac, in a letter, dated 14th 
February 1819, went so far as to assume that by the end of that 
year the State would be1:'ree. 

Mr. Elphinstone, when he visited Baroda in 1820, discovered 
the sad truth that while CO lakhs at least 
owing to the potedars, the total debt 
exceeded a crore of rupees. Mr. Elphins- 
tone’s own brief explanation of this disagreeable surprise may be 
given: — ‘ The debt appears to have originated, ^partly, in the receipts 
of the two last years having fallen short of Captain Carnac’s 
estimate, while the disbursements exceeded it, and partly to the 
practice which had long obtained of omitting certain debts in the 
annual accounts of the Gaekwad government, as submitted to the 
Resident, who was thus hoodwinked, which that Goverment is 
nevertheless under the necessity of discharging.’ But something 
must be added : the enormous sums, which had suddenly become due 
originated mainly in the wars into which the Gaekwad had been plung- 
ed as the ally of the British, and consisted mostly of arrears due to 
the troops, whose annual expense now rose to over 42| lakhs. To be 
sure as potedari Rs. 13,65,275 were owing to Hari Bhakti and ten lakhs 
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for the current year, but the Khosa’s war had cost two lakhs, to 
the 'parehhs for the payment of troops in Malwa over 13 lakhs were 
due, to Sir John Malcolm on the same account 14 lakhs, and as arrears 
for troops Rs. 25,40,709, not to mention tl^ Kathiawad sibandi who 
had not been paid for five years 5j[- lakhs, or the troops employed in 
Rajpipla for three years Es. 4,57,500. It may, therefore, be taken 
for granted that almost the whole of one crore and seven lakhs due 
consisted of arrears IX) the troops or debts to bankers who had 
advanced money for the campaign in Malwa. 

Once again to j)lace the Gaekwad finances on a sound footing. 

Fresh efforts Elphinstone bound Sayajirao Maharaja 

to observe certain stipulations. Three loans 
were raised on the Baroda bankers : first, one for Rs. 50,00,000 for the 
repayment of which varats or assignments vrcre promised on the 
revenues of districts worth 12 lakhs annually ; second, a potedari loan 
of Rs. 30 lakhs for current year’s expense ; third, for the Kathiavrad 
debts a loan was raised of Rs. 20 lakhs to be paid by a varat 
or assignment of revenues on Kathiawad* of three lakhs. Thus 

the Gaekwad Government pledged itself to assign away fifteen 
lakhs of revenues, and if })ossible, to rej)ay annually the potedari, or 
running loan, of 30 lakhs.* Sir John Malcolm was to be repaid 14 lakhs 


* The interest in all these loans was lOJ per cent., though Sayajirao would 
have granted 12 per cent, and he was anxious to pay instalments of 12 lakhs a 
year instead of 15 lakhs. The premium of the 50 lakhs loan was 3 per cent., of 
the 30 lakhs loan 2 perTjent. The potedari discount was 2J percent., to be 
divided between the State and the bankers. 


The 50 lakhs or with 7nanoti 52 lakhs loan was thus raised : — 


Hari Bhakti and Matral Narayan each 

Samal Becher, Khushalchand, Mangal Sakhidas, and Ratanji 
Kahandas each . . 

The varats or drafts were on the pargana of — 

Rs. 

Baroda 2 lakhs 


Petlad 

Surat Atthavisi 
Kadi 
Ratan . . 


3 
6 

4 

4 


Rs. 

15,62,501 

4,68,750 


12 lakhs. 

The running loan of 30 lakhs to be repaid annually was thus supplied : — 

Rs. 

Hari Bhakti and Mairal Narayan each 9,37,501 

The other 4 above-mentioned bankers each 2,81,250 
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with interest in one year, out of the 50 lakhs loan. Though the truth 
about the bad condition of the finances thus became partially known to 
the Honourable Mi. Elphinstone, the whole had not yet appeared. In 
April 1821* he visited Bajpda a second time, and then discovered that 
a fresh debt of 20 lakhs was due to Hari Bhakti, of which no mention 
had been made for ten years. He also found that the revenue had fallen 
off owing to the grant of leases at alow but increasing rent that there 
had been some excess of charges owing to a very natural delay in the 
reduction of 'the army, while such reduction as had taken place had 
given rise to some additional expense. True the Gaekwad had been 
able to pay off 25 lakhs to his creditors instead of merely 15 lakhs, but 
the payment of the army was in arrears and the potedari system was 
proving most ruinous. Yet Sayajirao showed himself reluctant to 
interfere with the profits of the bankers, or to borrow from any but his 
own subjects. During the year 1820-21, the disbursements exceeded the 
revenues by two lakhs, and though 25 lakhs had been paid off, the fresh 
debts discovered brought the sum against the State upto Rs. 1,32,27,981, 
and two fresh loans had t€t be raised, one of Rs. 6,12,000 to defray the 
Rajpipla campaign and one of 15 lakhs to pay off army arrears. Such 
was the opening of the new financial system, when British influence 
was withdrawn and the Gaekwad Government was left to itself. 
Already the Resident expressed his fears that in time the tnamlatdars 
would experience the duplicity of Sayajirao’s character, and fearing on 
the security of their tenure would become rapacious and to secure their 
mandats would offer bribes to Sayajirao himself. The kamavisdars 
would properly use the same means to obtain remissions. 

By the end of 1825, the State debts instead of decreasing had 
risen to Rs. 1,33,81,389. As for the guaranteed debts to the six 
principal bankers of Baroda, Hari Bhakti and five others, which was 
to have been paid off at the rate of 15 lakhs a year, no great diminution 
had taken place. The balance still due to Hari Bhakti on the 7th of 
May 1823 was Rs. 14,57,501 or with interest and mancti Rs. 15,88,651, 
and a fresh agreement with him was made whereby xmrats on Patan, 

• Mr. Elphinstone’s minute, 16th April 1821. 

t In April Sayajirao let out the districts to mamlcUdara and kamavisdars 
from June 1819 to June 1820. They were estimated to bring in Rs. 53,78,377 
and the following year Rs. 67,19,606. 
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Petlad, Dabhoi and the Sayar Kotha of Baroda were granted worth 
Rs, 2,84,000. The balance due to the other five bankers with interest 
and manoti was Rs. 30,75,001, and on the same date it was agreed that 
chey should have varats on the parganas of Baroda, Petlad and Surat 
Atthavisi worth Rs. 5,66,000. In both iniffcances the interest was 6 
per cent. But a fresh agreement made on the (?th of November 1826 
shows how matters progressed in the interval : — 

. Rs. 

(1) To the five bankers were owing for the discharge 

of arrears to troops, with manoii^ for the old loans 

of ten lakhs and new loan . . . . . . . . 22,80,088 

(2) To Hari Bhakti and five others for the running 

loan 25,00,001 

(3) To the five bankers . . . . . . . . 12,50,001 

(4) To Hari Bhakti , 12,50,001 

(5) To Ratanji Manekchand* . . . . . . . . 10,07,441 

The Resident in May 1827 reported to the Governor of Bombay 
that the changes for the worse took place after the year 1823-24. The 
finances became much embarrassed and gradually approached a crisis, 
notwithstanding the aid obtained by the relinquishment of the kists 
by the bankers for one year, by the public functionaries resigning one- 
third of their emoluments and by the raising of new loans at lower rate 
of interest. Nothing short of a thorough reform in all branches of 
expenditure, and the adoption of a different arrangement for the 
payment of the military and civil establishments, together with the 
introduction of a new system for the collection of the revenues, could 
enable His Highness to fulfill his engagements with the guaranteed 
creditors of the State. To clear the State it was proposed to Sayajirao 
by Mr. Williams that he should pay off a portion of the debts out of 
his own private treasury. 

* To pay off this debt, varats for 7 y3ars were granted on Baroda, Sinor, 
Surat Atthavisi, Kadi, Petlad, and Visnagar, amounting to Rs. 27,84,000. For 
the running loan the interest was 10 annas per cent, per mensem, 1 per cent. 
7nanoti (premium) and per cent potedari of which one-half returned to the 
government. Varats on Baroda, the Surat Atthavisi and Kadi were granted 
for seven years amounting to Rs. 15,36,500. Varats in like instalments and for 
the same amount were granted on Amreli, Dabhoi, Sankheda and Vijapur, 
V arats on the Kathiawad mulukgiri were promised for seven years amounting to 
Rs. 12,87,403. In this list one debt of about 15 lakhs must have been 
omitted. 
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This plan was indignantly rejected, but after much hesitation he 

c * . 1 r consented in 1827 to a proposal made to him 

Septennial Leases. ^ . 

by the Resident and his own minister 
Vithalrao to farm out the district to respectable bankers, and 
jamindars for seven ye^rs at once, ^ under certain agreements 
entered into by them providing against o])pression of the ryots and 
embezzlement of the revenue.’ The real meaning of the suggestion 
to Sayajirao to pay some of the State debts out of his private 
hoards and to grant septennial leases is revealed in the letter above 
quoted Much of the disorder is attributed to the grasping disposition 
of His Highness’s mother, Gahenabai, then alive, and who was in fact the 
ruler of the State. She and her son considered their khangi daulat, 
or personal acquisitions, as totally distinct from that of the snrkari 
danlat or public money, and for the sake of amassing wealth by the 
receipts of presents, from appointments of farmers, from remissions of 
revenue, from offenders of crime, they utterly neglected the State and 
would not allow the minister Vithalrao Dewanji to offer any advice, or 
to have any concern in the^management.’ It chanced that just before 
the time when the plan of septennial leases w’as decided upon, 
Rani Gahenabai died, and Sayajirao consented to issue the long leases. 
He was believed or known to be in possession of forty-one lakhs of public 
property improperly received, not counting fifty-five lakhs of jewels and 
money duly inherited from Anandrao, and he feared that he would be 
deprived of these sums. He himself had in vain proposed, at the 
suggestionof VithalBhau,that anewloanof 22 lakhs should be raised, 
and that he himself should hold the mahals for some years, while he 
subjected the farmers to lakrar or investigation of accounts in the hopes 
of receiving the usual douceurs. But even while consenting he bitterly 
regretted the loss of those bribes which the farmers gave him under the 
annual system, and before long he resolved to break the promise he had 
made. One of the most curious traits ascribed to Sayajirao’s character 
was his extreme avarice ; which betrayed itself in his persistence in 
accumulating more and more treasures while the State was getting 
more and more hopelessly into debt, thus fostering the growth of every 
evil possible under an unjust and careless revenue farming system. 

A short statement may be appended concerning the private banks 
kept by Sayajirao. That of Ganesh Ishvar commenced 02>erations in 
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1829 ; he had two establishments in his own palace, one yielding one 
lakh, the other Rs. 24,000 a year. Another in the City of Baroda 
yielded Rs. 8,000, and branch banks at Sadra, Kadi, Petlad and Rajkot 
fetched about Rs. 5,000 a year each. By all these means he increased 
his private fortune by five lakhs a year.* 


In May 1827 Sayajirao wrote to the Governor of Bombay, stating 
that he was entirely adverse to the septennial leases and that he was 
forced into granting them by the Resident and his own Minister. Mr. 
Elphinstone on the 10th of July, noted in reply that the 
expenditure had not increased of late years ; buf that the revenue had 
‘ fallen off owing to the usual bad effects of annual farms.’ The adoption 
of septennial leases had, therefore, necessitated, and instead of the 
proceeds being less than under the annual system, a stipulation had been 
made that the mahals should fetch over fifty-eight lakhs, a sum larger 
than what was supposed to be their highest possible produce in 1820. 
The farmers, too, were respectable men, most of them the very bankers 
who had advanced the late loan. Mr. El])hinstone’s wise advice was 
neglected, though it must be confessed that Sayajirao had proposed 
to pay off the whole debt in two years, f a pro2)Osal which the Governor 
did not absolutely discourage, though he distrusted its genuineness and 
feasibility. He wished to know how such a })lan would affect the 
septennial leases which could not be abandoned without the free 
consent of the holders. Finally he wrote : ‘ one plan only can release 
Your Highness from all interference which is the discharge of the whole 
of your debt, or the consent of the bankers to give up the guarantee,’ 
words on which Lord Clare founded his arrangements in 1832. 


Towards the end of 1827 Elphinstone left India and was succeeded 
by Sir J. Malcolm. J In November Sayajirao 
reiterated his wish to pay off the guaranteed 
debt at once, but strangely enough was 
informed that he might not do so without 
the consent of the bankers. In December he refused to draw cheques 


Sir John Malcolm’s in- 
fluence on the state of 
affairs. 


* Short History of Baroda by J. Ogilvey, First Assistant Resident of Baroda, 
written in 1845. Further allusions will be made to these banks and 
Sayajirao’s policy will be explained. 

•f Without guarantee. This letter was dated August 1827. The Governor’s 
reply, 10th September 1827, 

{ Wallace’s History of the Gaekwads, 377. 
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on the guaranteed potedar Hari Bhakti, as he hoped that by contract- 
ing debts with unguaranteed persons he might be in a position to pay 
off those who were guaranteed. Certainly if the Bombay Government 
had consulted its own interests Sayajirao would have been allowed 
to adopt this plan, but sueh was not the view then taken. 

On the 28th of March 1828 the Government of Bombay 
proclaimed that the following mahols would be 

Sir John Malcolm ean temporarily sequestrated to satisfy the just 
deavours to coerce Saya- , . r , i . i i n . 

jirao, 1828 . demands of the creditors who held i ts guarantee 

under the septennial arrangements concluded 

by His Highness in 1826 : the parganas of Petlad, Bahial. Kadi, 

Dabhoi, Bahadarpur, Sinor, Amreli, Damnagar, etc, the lappa 

of Shiyanagar, and the tributes of Kathiawad, of the Mahi and 

Bewa Kanthas, Rajpipla, Chhota Udepur and of the tributary 

villages oh Sankheda.* At the same time the septennial 

leases came to an end, for they were cancelled by the 


• The debts for which the sequestration made may be compared with 
those given as existing at the time of the agreement of 6th November 1826. 

They will be numbered alike, that the increase may be noted : 


Rp. 

1. Gopalralo Mairal and others . . . . . . 30,7.'), 301 

fy ) To Hari Bhakti 7,81,250 

) To other five bankers . . . . . . . . 17,10,751 

3. To the five bankers . . . . . . . . 12,75,001 

. 1 To Hari Bhakti 12,75,001 

i To Gopalrao Mairal and others . . . . 2,28,008 

5. Ratanji Manokchand . . . . . . . . 10,07,001 

6. Hari Bhakti .. .. .. .. .. 1.5,88,651 


The total due at the end of 1830-31 was . . . . . . . . 48,96,109 

Some of the cre<litor8 having come to terms, from the sequest- 
rated mahols were liquidated . . . . . . . . . . 9,53,500 


Remained . . 39,42,609 

Of the total duo at the end of 1831-32 41,78,609 

There would have been liquidated . . . . . . . . 9,53,500 


Thus there would have remained as due at the end of 1832 . . 32,25,109 

As a matter of fact, however. Lord Clare allowed the bankcTS to como to 
terms with Sayajirao at a time when their debts stood thus ; — 

Rs. 

Hari Bhakti 14,65,175 

Gopalrao Mairal . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 19,78,798 

Ratanji Manekchand .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,33,685 


Total .. 


38,77,668 
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Bombay Government.* A second sequestration took place in 1830 
for the proper maintenance of the Contingent force, but that need 
not be mentioned here, except because it affected the revenues 
of the State. I Soon after this the Kesident was removed from 
Baroda, and communications were kept up with the Maharaja through 
the Political and Judicial Commissioner for Gujarat whose headquarters 
were at Ahmedabad. This does not bear directly on the finances of the 
State, but it should be remarked that alls the great bankers of Baroda, 
who had received the British guarantee and \fhom Sayajirao refused to 
pay, were at the same time removed from Baroda much to the damage 
of their own affairs and of those of the capital. They were directed 
to remain in Ahmedat)ad. J Here is the point where the Gaekwad’s affairs 
seemed to have become inextricably involved. • There v^as the debt with 
its interest, there the money with which it might be easily paid but 
which was not produced, and there the remedy adopted of sequestrating 
districts, which was no remedy since the cure was as fatal as the disease. 

Sir John Malcolm was succeeded as Governor of Bombay by Lord 
Clare, whose policy was as different from that 
predecessor as it’ varied from that 
of Mr. Elphinstono. He aimed at bringing the 
troubles of the Baroda State to an end by ccnoiliating the Maharaja. 
Lord Clare’s first visit was in November*! 831. It lasted only six days 
and was designed merely, ‘ to establish an amicable understanding, 
to effect a personal reconciliation between the Heads of the two Govern- 
ments by showing a disposition on his part to treat him (the Kaja) 
with the utmost consideration and respect.’ In this Lord Clare was 
soon quite successful, and he also ascertained what Sayajirao's wishes, 
were. The Maharaja again offered to pay off the guaranteed debt to 
the bankers, and in future to pay the Contingent troops regularly. 


Lord Clare§ was 


The Bombay Government 
abandons supervision of 
Gaekwad’s debts. 


of opinion that the sequestration of 
territory for debts due to bankers was a 
harsh measure beneficial neither to them nor 
to Government. The sequestration had 


♦ To compensate for the losses of the farmers of revenue, it was adjudged in 
1832 that Sayajirao should pay Rs. 7,02,454. 

•f For account of sequestrated districts, see History Chapter, Vol. I, 
Page 545. 

t See Vol. I. Pago 548. 

§ Minutes e by Lord Clare, 18th June 1832. 
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takea place in March 1828 and it was then calculated that 
five years would suffice to clear ofi the debt. Mr. Williams now 
thought (1832) that five more years would be required, and 
Lord Clare did not see when an end would come to the divided gov- 
ernment of the districts, where the rule demure belonged to the Gaek- 
wad and that de facto to the British; where one power could not and the 
other would not punish offenders ; so that ‘there was perfect immunity 
of crime and unbounded kcense which would eventually demoralise 
the population.’ He f6und Sayajirao on the one hand anxious to pay 
off the debt, and on the other the creditors ready to be paid, and to 
return to Baroda where their business was. Hari Bhakti for instance was 
owed by private individuals in that town some twenty or thirty lakhs, 
not an anna of which could he hoj)e to regain while away ; and there 
was nothing in any of the agreements to ])revent immediate payment 
being made . On the contrary Mr. Elj)hinst one had pressed the Maharaj a 
to clear off the debt at once. The difficulty lay in this only, that; besides 
the guaranteed debts to the bankers there were other claims on Sayajirao 
which, if not satisfied before the districts were returned, would came 
future troubles and vexation. To get back his districts the Maharaja was 
willing to pay off the bankers, but he wished to avoid meeting the other 
calls upon him. Finally there was the second sequestration of terri- 
tory for the maintenance of'ihe (Contingent of 3,000 horse. Lord Clare 
could at this time think of no better plan to settle this vexed ques- 
tion for the future than to propose that the Maharaja should jiermanent- 
ly alienate enough territory to maintain 2,000 horse, on which condi- 
tion the due maintenance of the other third of the force would be 
excused him. Lord Clare deplored the sequestration as worse than 
absolute seizure of land, but Sayajirao was rightly resolved not to 
part with one acre of his territory. Such were the views arrived at 
after the first visit. 


The settlement which took place on the second visit which 
lasted from the 22nd of March to the 6th of 
Settlement of 1832. April 1832 was for the time most satisfactory. 

1. Unguaranteed debts were quite left out of account. 

2. On the 5th of April 1832 the unguaranteed bankers to whom, 
as has been stated, Rs. 38,77,658 were still owing, came to terms with 
the Maharaja without the interference of the Governor. As some of 
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them had previously made their own arrangements, the only 
guarantees that thus expired were those of Hari Bhakti, Gopalrao 
Mairal, Ratanji Kahandas and Ratanji Manekchand * Sayajirao 
actually paid them 25 lakhs from his private purse ; very possibly he 
paid more. 

3. Thereupon Lord Clare promised to return the sequestrated 
districts. But as has been remarked, there were other claims which 
the Governor was bound to see enforced, Jiowever much he might 
wish to make friendly terms with the Gaekwftd, claims which had 
either received the guarantee or which the British were bound in honour 
to see satisfied. So he obtained a promise that they should be all 
satisfied within one yea^t. One claim was that of the farmers who 
had lost heavily by the abandonment of the septennial leases which 
amounted to Rs. 7,02,454. Another claim was made by Hari 
Bhakti, that in 1820, when Mr. Elphinstone made a settlement of all 
claims on the Gaekwad, he and the Maharaja had concealed the fact 
that Rs. 40,61,806 w(*Te owing to him. Balvantrao Gaekwad claimed 
nearly el(*ven lakhs. One and all, these claims amounted to 
Rs. 60,05,015. 

4. But Lord Clare came to no settlement on one or two other 
points. He referred home the question of ^ the salary of Yithalrao 
Dewanji’s uemnuk which Sayajirao refused to pay, a sum amounting 
to Rs. 1,34,618. The expenses of the establishment in the sequestrated 
districts had run up to Rs. 68,502. The cost of taking and keeping 
possession of these districts by the troops, though it was soon evident 
that no force was required and that Sayajirao would attempt no 
resistance, had with the hhatUb granted to the troops risen to 
Rs. 1,20,444. So th^ Baroda State, though the guaranteed debts 
to the bankers had been satisfied, was far from being clear of debt. 


• Paper by the Right Honourable Lord Clare, presented to Sayajirao on the 
5th of April 1832. * The bankers have received the amount of debt due to them 
for the payment of which the Government was guarantee, and the deeds llave 
been destroyed. All other claims for which the Government is guarantee Sayaji- 
rao engages to settle within one year from this date. The following districts to 
be restored within 15 days : Petlad, Dabhoi, Bahadarpur, Sinor, Kadi, Sankheda, 
Bahial, Bhavanagar and Sianagar.’ Colonel Outram, some years after, expressed 
liis opinion that the bankers were not paid in full, and that the abandonment of 
their case by the British shook their reputation for good faith. See page 549, 
Vol. I. 
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5. Sayajirao got back his districts T^hich had been sequestrated 
for the due maintenance of the Contingent force on the following easy 
conditions proposed by himself. He sent ten lakhs to Bombay as a 
pledge that he would pay the troops regularly, a sum of money for 
which he was to get no interest. 

In this way Lord Clare once again set Sayajirao free of his imme- 
diate political difficulties and put him in j^ossession of his whole terri- 
tory. A little patience and friendliness had effected more than all 
the harsh measures of Sir John Malcolm. It remained to be seen if 
His Highness would keep his promise and observe the agreement into 
which he had entered. 

It has been observed that on more than one occasion Sayajirao 

exj)ressed his willingness to pay the bankers the 

Stfttc B&nkfl* .... f t c\ 1 

high interest of 1 2 per cent : that to dispose of 

the claims of the guaranteed bankers he was rc^ady to pay off his debts 

to them in a lump sum ; and that he felt himsi*lf capable of extricating 

the State from its financial difficulties without the assistance of the 

British. It is now necessary to show that Sayajirao did as a matter 

of fact get on very well without aid from th(^ Bombay Grovernment 

and that though the Gaekwad retained the potedari system, he, first 

as a partner with the State potedars, and afterwards as their rival, 

gradually but completely ousted them, becoming in the end his own, 

and indeed the only, potedar. The State, in short, kept on borrowing 

the money it wanted, but it borrow(‘d from tin* Maharaja and to that 

end an extremely complicated system of credit and di'bit, of principal, 

interest, and manoti was kept up. It is probable that to the very 

last the Maharaja obtained the benefit of the interest he derived from 

lending the State funds when required. How far this was the case 

or not, has only been partially ascertained, nor has the question any 

great importance. One result of the potedan system should not be 

overlooked. It utterly prevented outsiders from finding out what 

was the real condition of the State finances, though it very probably * 

prevented the ruler himself from knowing what they were. It has 

been asserted, with truth, that the Gaekwad feared first the Peshwa 

and then the British. He thought it policy to appear to be utterly 

involved in debt, to appeal to their pity and to avoid their cupidity. 
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The ignorance of the Bombay Government about the financial condi- 
tion of the Baroda State, was at all times complete. Even during 
Gangadhar Shastri’s tenure of diwangiri this was the case. After 
his death it became absurdly great. Captain Carnac told the Bombay 
Government that the State was free from debt, and the following year 
it was found that there was a debt of over a crore of rupees. To ascertain 
the truth, Mr. Elphinstone came to Barodj, and held a solemn 
investigation. It was vehemently asserted that every debt had been 
disclosed, but for all that many were concealed and were not brought 
to light for some years# This style of concealment was persisted in 
till recent times. Sayajirao was held by the Resident to^be amassing 
a private fortune while the St.ite was getting more and more insol- 
vent ; but his subjects believed him to be a prudent Prince who 
was simply striving to shake off British interference and transferring 
the revenues from one count to another that he might manipulate 
them as he chose. When Malharrao was suddenly deposed, the 
State treasury was found to be empty, but he had in hk private 
keeping from forty to sixty lakhs of rupees, while other sums were 
lodged to his credit with bankers. The State, supposed to be 
insolvent, was not so badly off. 


The first bank started by Sayajirao in 1829 was named, after his 

Sayajirao’s Banks Ganpatrao, the Ganesh Ishvar Bank. It 

originated in the necessity of paying the Con- 
tingent troops regularly, that there might be no more sequestrations. 
Before this, however, Sayajirao, had been, and continued after this to 
be, a partner in at least two banking houses, those of Hari Bhakti and of 
Gopalrao Mairal. The capital in the Ganesh Ishwar Bank, which Sayaji- 
rao first put into it and considered to be his private property, is said tp 
have amounted to three or perhaps lakhs. In summing up Sayaji- 
rao’s private property in a former section of this chapter, mention has 
also been made of one more bank in Baroda and of other branch banks 
in certain towns of the State. 


In 1858-59, or Samvat 1915, Khanderao founded the Kutb-Rubbani 
bank, putting into it a capital of 21 J lakhs, 
Khanderao t Banks. subsequently increased to 39 lakhs. 

The money he obtained in the following way. He withdrew 3f 
lakhs from the Ganesh Ishwar out of accumulations of fines inflicted on 
91 
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Government servants. When on account of aid he gave the British 
in the mutiny year, the Gujarat Irregular (Cavalry was broken up, 
seven lakhs paid by him for its supj)ort from the commencement of 
his reign were repaid him. The cavalry was su])ported by three lakhs 
withdrawn from the tribute, paid out of the Mahi and Eewa Kanthas 
and the three lakhs thus annually obtained were placed alternately 
in this and the Mxul ^\i Bank. Hari Bhakti’s house had to adopt an 
heir and for th(' ])rivih*ge ])aid a nazarana of five lakhs. Most of this 
was restorc^d, but half a lakh was placed in the bank. Ilis Highness 
made a royal ])rogress through the northern division of his State and 
to defray tl?e (‘X})enses all the mnhaU. exc(‘})t Navsari, were taxed, 
and of th(' sur})lus 5J lakhs wore lodged in the bank. Tlie fortunate 
Navsari }n'(h*fK it may b(‘ add(‘d was siibs<H|iiently taxi'd when His 
Highness went to Bombay to mei't the Diiki' of Edinburgh, on which 
occavsion lu' j>ro\id(‘d tin* funds with whicdi the Sailor's Home was 
built on tlu‘ Apollo Bundar. The interest on the l)ank‘s poiedari 
operations amounted in the first four years to 2j lakhs, which W(*nt 
to swell tlu' ca])ital investinl, and bv d(‘gr(*(‘s th(‘ operations (‘xtended 
until its yearly interest ajuouat(*d to s'*veji or eight lakhs. The Maul 
Ali Bank vas startl'd l)y Khaiider.io in 1859-60, or Samvat 1916, 
with a cajiital of twenty-three lakhs. In four yi'urs the interest 
amounted to 2i lakhs, which sum was added to the capital. Its 
operations thus, like the other bank, soon exti'iided to s(*ven or eight 
lakhs. The potedari share of the first orGanesh Istiwar Bank amounted 
to eleven lakhs at first, then to li^ lakhs, and after 1869-70, or Samvat 
1926, to a still larger sum. Malharrao, when he ascended the (jadi^ 
became the sole 2 >otedar, in other words, hi' lent himself all that the 
State had to borrow. Besides the three groat banks Khanderao, 
in 1869-70, or Samvat 1926, just before his death, founded a fourth 
of less importance, of which the ca])ital included the stridhan of Her 
Highness Jarnnabai, that is, a gift of 2 J lakhs in balance with the sarsvha 
was made over to lier and she added to this. It was termed the 
Mahabub Subhani. This bank originated in the necessity of having 
some ])lace in which to deposit the proceeds from the 'tmhals^ before 
they were transmitted to one or other of the banks which were direct* 
)y managed by the Government. It was supervised by the newly 
created sarsuba. 
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Of any bad thing in the State Malharrao generally managed to 


Malharrao*8 Banks. 


make a worse, and of the banking system he 
certainly made the strangest use. In 1870- 


71, he established four banks, that of Lakshmidas Narsidas and 


that of Malhareshwar in Baroda, that of Malhareshwar in Navsari 


and that of Narsidas Lakrhmidas in Bombay. In 1871-72, he 
established that of Lakslmjdas Narsitlas in Surat and that 
of Mhalsakant. In 1873-74, he established that oi Parvatikant, 
and finally that of Parvatikant in Bombay. His object in establishing 
the four banks in 1870-Jl, was to remove as much capital as possible out 
of the Baroda State, in order to have the command of it if his action 
were ]iain])ercd by the British Government, or if*he himself were depriv- 
ed of ])owei‘. In order to remove the money secretly it was necessary 
to have fresh establishments in Baroda as well as at Bombay, that the 
transfer might not become known to the old bankers. lie transferred 
in this manner fifty-seven lakhs of rupees in cash balances and bullion. 
When he was confirmed on the (/adi he took back the Imlk of this 
money, closed this first bank and transferred the funds to the bank 


called Malhareshwar. He then openly declared the existence of the 
bank at Surat, called L ikshmidas Narsidas. This bank and that at 
Navsari might, when he chose, transmit sums to Bombay. So in 
1873-74 when he was again in alarm at his situation in consequence of 
Sir K. Meade’s Commission, he transferred thirty lakhs to Surat. This 
sum formed the bulk of the forty lakhs so strangely found in the palace 
when Malharrao was suddenly deposed. The Mhalsakant, the first 
Parvatikant and the second Parvatikant were opened for the benefit 
of his first and secpiid wife respectively. The first and third were 
supplied with funds from the State, the second with cajntal fropi 
privatefundsof Her Highness. When the State banks took the place 
of the potedarSj no great change took place in the financial system of 
the State. As before. State creditors were not paid with ready money 
but they obtained orders on one or other of the State banks, instead 
of on poledars. Now all the State banks, exce|>t the Ganesh Ishwar 
perhaps and the Parvati bank, were supplied with capital by the State 
to start with. They also received yearly instalments from the revenues 


which came in from the districts. But they were worked just as if 


they were private banks started wdth the private propert} of the Prince* 
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They did not bring any interest apparently to the State for the capita] 
with which they were started. What they did was to charge interest 
to the State for all payments made in excess of receipts during the year. 
It has been stated that the banks received yearly instalments from 
the revenues which came in from the districts. These instalments 
were received through the Mahbub Subhani bank, which was under 
the management of tj^e sarsuha. There should have been very large 
instalments which would amply pay the disbursements of the banks, 
but they were deputed to defray the extravagant expenditure of the 
Prince and so fell short of the disbursements: The consequence was 
that the inter/^st charged bythe banks to the State, which went to enlarge 
the accumulations of the banks, which in their turn, no doubt, were 
considered by the Prince to be his private property, was considerable. 
Besides, for all payments made, the banks charged mauoti and other 
fees, and the interest due was held to commence a month before the 
actual date of payment. In addition to this business, the banks dealt 
with the public. Money was lent to sahul'ars and others, but no 
security was demanded, the manager of the bank in each instance decid- 
ing for himself on the solvency of the party with whom he was dealing. 
Money was also lent to the piilitary, thasiUdars and a8rS‘am?ar6-, but here 
Grovernment guaranteed the repayment of the advances made. This 
was an old practice in the State, and no healthier innovation had been 
introduced by Sir T. Madhavrao’s administration than the refusal to 
guarantee repayment to any banker for any sum borrowed by any 
Government servant. Finally, the State Banks did a little huncli^ or 
bill of exchange business, and traded in gold and silver. It was 
calculated that the profits of the State banks upto 1873-74 amounted 
to about seventy-two lakhs. Of this, the sum of twenty-eight lakhs 
was the amount of interest derived from Government and forty-four 
iakhs the profit from other sources. 


State of Finances after 
1832. 


After Lord Clare had in 1832 laid down that the Bombay Govern- 
ment would not exercise any supervision 
over the State accounts, all trace is lost of 
the sums collected and expended year by 
year. Nor does the subject possess any great interest. It will 
be enough to state generally that the Gaekwad, as times went on, 
was able to increase his revenues enormously. This was especially the 
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case in Khanderao’s time when, in consequence of the American 
War, the price of cotton rose rapidly and a sudden stream of 
wealth, apparently inexhaustible, was poured into the great cotton- 
growing country of Gujarat. Khanderao’s administration did not 
use the opportunity wisely. Every year there was a more and more 
reckless display of folly in dealirg with the revenues ; for every rupee 
wisely and considerately expended or collected, a hundred rupees weie 
gathered and thrown away as if no retribution would follow. In spite 
of the splendid occasion that presented itself to Khanderao of making 
the Baroda State by fa^ the richest in India, his brother was able to 
state, with sorn? truth, though not with perfect truth, that the State 
debt amounted to several croros of rupees. Malherrao^himself did 
nothing to change tliis foolish course of behaviour. With less excuse 
than his brother, for it was becoming daily more evident that the 
profit to be derived from cotton had dwindled away, Malharrao 
kept up the high rate of taxation and senseless expenditure. 
The estimated revenue of the year 1870-71 had been Rs. Ij37,00,000, 
while the expenditure on the 3,rmj Sbiidiov the (leva sthan,dharmadaya> 
and State establishments had amounted to Rs. 1,15,00,000. 
The jirivate expenses of the Maharaja had at the same time been 
enormous. 


Malharrao, it has just been said, did little to mend matters, and 


Commission of 1873. 


so involved in difficulties did the State 
once more become that the Government 


of India appointed a Commission to look into its affairs. The verdict 
of the Commission on the State finances may be given in full. ‘ During 
the last six or seven ’years of Khanderao’s life. Government, bad as 
it was, underwent a serious decadence. The jiroceedings of the chief 
were more arbitrary than previously, new cesses and levies ‘ were 
imposed without consideration of the previously heavy assessments to 
which the were subject and the collection of the Government dues 

was enforced by the local officials by harsh and compulsory measures. 
During the time of the rebellion in the United States, the prices ol 
Indian cotton rose to an extraordinary degree from one or one and a half 
anna to a rupee in the pound. The Baroda State includes a large 
extent of ground suitable for the growth of cotton, and, in consequence 
of the rise of price, the cultivation of ootton greatly increased and a very 
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remunerative crop was produced. During this period the cultivators 
were able to pay a very high assessment, and in 1864 a revenue 
settlement was introduced upon the basis of the high cotton rates then 
in force. The expenditure of the State was recklessly increased. On 
the close of the American War the price of cotton fell, but the laud 
settlement remained in force. The Government demand uj)on the agri- 
culturists became continually more difficult to meet, and the measur(‘« 
of the Government grew only more severe. Much good land had to 
be abandonc'd, the arrears at the close of 1873-74, had amounted to 
seventy or eighty lakhs, and ‘the last instalnvmt of that year was 

almost wholly unrealised. ’ When Sir Lewis Polly took u}) the 
.* * 

administration he was compelled absolutely to remit all arrears for five 
years, 1866-1870 and for the year 1871 to 1873, no arrears wene to be 
demanded of the rnjfats, until after full enquiry had been mad(‘. 
Whole villages had been depopulated, and all over the State the raifats 
simply folded their hands and (‘xpressed their ])ow’(*rlessness to 
satisfy the ‘demands of Government. The financial disorder was so com- 
plete that we find that in the year in which Malharrao’s reign came 
to an end, the local revenues of all kinds amounted to only ninety-four 
lakhs while one crore and seventy one lakhs had been spent. In a 
subs(Mpient ])ortion of this clia]>ter a com ])a risen is institiit(‘d between 
the financial system, the expenditure and disbursements of the j)ast 
Gaekwad, when potedars and izardars flourished, and of tlu‘ ]u^'S(‘nt day. 
Here is ins(‘rted an account of the intermediary j)eriod when Kliamh'- 
rao abolislied the farming system, but collected and spent enormous 
sums of money, jneparing the way by liis extravagance for the fall of 
Malharrao and the subsequent condition of affairs. By turning to a 
subsequent poi'tion of this cha])ter a comparison may h(‘rc also be 
instituted of the cliangc's wdiich took plact* within 50 years. If a 
direct com2)arison has not been drawn, it is because Kbanderao’s and 
Malharrao’s reigns were abnormal and the true change is from 
Sayajirao’s time to the present. 


The following is a statement showing the revenues derived in 
Revenue in 1869 from all sources by His Highness the 


Gaekwad in each of his mahals, but it is 
droper to observe that all statistics were then of a crude and 
imperfect character : — 
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Northern Division. 




R(iceipts. 


Receipts 


Mahal, 

Rs. 

Mahal. 

Rs. 

1. 

Kadi 

. . 12,20,000 

6. Kheralu 

2,00,000 

2. 

Vadnagar 

. . 1,55,(K)0 

7. Yoapur 

3,10,000 

3. 

Hohgam 

. . 3,05,000 

8. AmrPli 

9,40,000 

4. 

Atarsumba 

80,000 

9. Okhamandal . . 

1,25,000 

5. 

Patan 

.. »] 6,25,000 

10. Visnagar 

5,25,000 



Southern Division. 




Receipts. 


Receipts. 


M ahal. 

Rs. 

Mahal. 

Rs. 

1. 

P>aroda 

.. 1-1,15,000 

10. Pidlad . ! 

10,50,000 

2. 

Koral 

85, OCX) 

11. Vaghodia 

7,10,729 

3. 

Sankheda 

1,45,0(X) 

including dumala 


1. 

Tilakwada 

53,000 

villagers 


5. 

Savli 

1,10,000 

12. Chandod 

6,000 

6. 

Navsari 

. . 29,00,000 

1 3. Sal her and V a j j>ur 

27,000 

7. 

Sinor 

. . 3,40,000 

14. Khangi 

4,25,000 

8. 

Dabhoi 

, . 4,50,000 

Total ..1,33,66,729 

9. 

Padra 

75,000 




Besides these 

, there were yearly recei})ts of about Rs. 

4,11,000 

for transit duties 

in the City and malial of Baroda, tribute came into 


the amount of Ks. 6,68,271-4-10 tlirougli the several Political Agen- 
cies in Gujarat and Kathiawad, and yearly ijiras dues were paid by the 
British Government to the extent of about Rs. 4,000. The total 
receipts, therefore, were Rs. 1,44,50,000-4-10. In the old Gaekwad 
Government there were no loc'-al funds as distinguished from impe- 
rial funds, taxes were imposed at the will of His Highness, and the 
money was spent according to his orders. 
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The following were the chief heads of revenue: (1 ) Transit duties 
at nakas beyond the limit of the Baroda 
Heads of Revenue* mahal ; (2) fees of Rs. 2 on each cartload 

of teak ; (3) tax on trees such as the mango, mahudo, ray an, &c.,. 

ranging from 1 to 4 annas per annum on each tree ; (4) ahkuri ; (5) 
Dwarka temple fees ; (6) house-tax in the city of Baroda at 
the rate of 4 annas per Rs. 100 valuation of the house property ; 
(7) nika marriage fee of Rs. 5 on each nilca marriage ; (8) tax 
on buffaloes, Re. 1 per annum on full grown ones, and 8 annas per 
annum on young ones ; (9) tax of Rs. 5 per \00 sheep per annum : 
(10) stamped paper for petitions, deeds, &c., at the sanjc rate 
as those fixed by the British Government; fit) nazarana 
taken at the pleasure of the Gaekwad in important cases when great 
interests or large sums of money wx»re at stake ; (12) tax on weights, 
and measures, one rupee per shop per annum, the weights and measures 
being sealed with the Gaekwad Government seal; (13) fines; (14) 
royalty on. estates of persons dying intestate; (15) lapses of 
property of persons dying without heirs ; (16) income-tax from Gaek- 
wad Government servants, and from all those who were. ])aid through 
the Gaekwad potedars at the rate of Rs. 4| per cent ; (17) land revenue 
(18) custom duties at bandars \ (19) duty on opium at Visnagar ; (20) 
mint. 


Farmii^ System. 


It has been stated that the Maliaraja borrowed from bankers all 
sums he Avished to pay, that none knew what 
the condition of the financ(*s was, even the 
ruler himself, that, there was little thought ot the. past and 
no provision for the future, that a line betwcion the Maharaja\s 
private and ])ublic expenditure scarcely existed, that, except 
when the British directly supervised the expenditure, no fixed 
limits were laid down for the expenses of any department, that in fact 
there were no departments. We now turn to the manner in which 
the revenues were collected. The state-banker, or pofedar, when he 
lent money to the State, received an order for repayment with interest 
upon the kaynavisdar who was the izardar. The Marathas were born 
soldiers, and made themselves masters of great tracts of country, but 
they knew nothing of the art of Government, detested the idea of 
methodically collecting taxes, of administering justice, or keeping 
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order, of forwarding public works, and of looking after the most 
imperative wants of the people who supplied them with money. From 
the first, therefore, they put these duties upon others ’ shoulders,* 
If a man could be found to do all this work and pay the State for tho 
privilege of ruling, how pleasant that would be ! They, therefore 
let out the right of collecting revenues either to creditors or to persons 
who purchased the right at a public auction. ^ These persons were 
termed izardars^ or more loosely kamavisdars, vahivatdars or even mam- 
latdars. The power of these men was as enormous as the supervision 
exercised over them wasii trifling. Their tenure of the farm was for 
a very limited number of years. No inducement was held out to them 
to keep up or improve the administration. As a mercantile transac- 
tion they were justified in making the highest possible profit, and 
it was nothing to them that the greatness of the profits must corres- 
j)ond with the intemsity of the exactions. Only a good Government 
could select good farin(*rs, and that too only if it was free from pecuni- 
ary embarrassments, for the tendency of straitened times was to give 
the mahals to the higliest bidders, indepcmdently of any consideration 
of respectability or worth, while the policy of grasjung Kajas was to 

take private bribes from the farmers that a low bid to the State might 

«# 

be accepted, th<'- tenure of the farm renewed, or irregularities over- 
looked. A bribe from th(j farmer to the Raja of course put the lat- 
ter much into Ids power ; the master was, in a sense, at the mercy of. 
his servant. There was one particularly pernicious way in which a 
bad government cpiickly intensified every evil of the farming system. 
It played th(^ farmers false and resumed the farms before tlie expiry 

* The stateiiKMil in tl]c text i.s briefly })ut and brings out only one side of a 
very interesting feature in tlu' history of the Marathas. The Maratlu speaking 
ptto]>le who conquered a gn'at portion of India after gaining their own indepen- 
dence were composed of Kaniiis and Brahmans. The former were warriors, the 
latt(?r administrators. It is true that Shivaji was an administrator and several 
of the Peshwas great gi‘norals. But as a rule, the ordinary Maratha, though he 
could fight and plunder, had none of the qualities of the governor. Many of the 
Maratha leaders, who won for themselves and their followers wide* domains were 
jealous of the mental superiority of the Brahmans, and attempted to enjoy their 
conquests without their assistance. No Maratha leader was more bent upon 
doing so than the Gaekwad. He did not, however, manage to rise to the level 
of his good fortune as a conqueror ; he developed no taste for goveniing. 1^0 
the end he was an improvident soldier of fortune whose prizes in life came lightly 
and lightly went. Sayajirafi’s finances were managed much in the same way as, 
the pecuniary affairs of the ordinary assanidar. He obtained daily from his money- 
lender what ho ordinarily wanted, occasionally borrowed for a display, and, what- 
ever his chances may be. found himself a debtor for years to come, a state of things- 
by no means irksome to him. 
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of their tenures, so that a fresh bid might be made for them. It fol- 
lows that the farmers made extraordinary attempts to provide against 
such contingencies as these and revenged themselves on the people 
for the fdibhlessmiss of the Prince. The power of the farmer was 
great, for the whole district was placed under him. He was civil 
judge and magistrate, and often of old he was in possession of forti- 
fied places and thanas ^ ; he disposed of the police and not infrequently 
of a large military force. He was of course the collector of taxes and 
the regulator of their amount. It is not ])ossible exa(‘-tly to ascertain 
what was the nature of tlu' su[)ervision exerci^jod over the revenue far- 
mer before tjie tiiiiv? of Babaji Appaji, but it is doubtful if there was 
any systematized supervision at all, such as the Musalnian govcTU- 
ments maintained. No doubt an af)])eal might occasionally be made 
by the rajfnts to the sarhar which met with a h(iaring ; but an 
embarrassed and careless Government turned a deaf year to such 
petitions. 

Fronl the above the importance of certain passages in the history 
of Baroda becomes evident ; the endeavours, for instanc(‘, of (^olomd 
Walker to get at good and respeedabh* farmers, the stress laid upon 
septennial leases by Mr. cWilliams, the dislike Sayajirao had to such a 
move, the great error Malharrao committed in attem])ting to 
revive a system of vazarana in connection with the appointment of 
vahivatdars^ and so on. A quotation from Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao’s 
administration Report for 1875-76* will throw what more light is 
requisite on the matter. “ The system was congenial to the native 
rulers. It Vvas agreeable also to those ministers who were chosen 
from motives of favouritism and with little rc’-gard to administrative 
merit. It was likewise agreeable to the farming class, which included 
some of the most wealthy and influential members of the local coni' 
muiiity, inasmuch as it served to enable them to augment their wealth 
and influence. With such [lowerful interests acting in favour of the 
farming system, it naturally acquired a strong hold. A body of far- 
mers collected the land revenue in almost any manner they liked, perio- 
dically poured largo sums into the treasury, and left the ruler at leisure 
to enjoy every kind of ])leasure, and the ministers, if so disposed, to 
indulge in every kind of intrigue. It was the great body of rayais that 


* Page 48, paras 186-192. 
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suffered by the system. They were to all intents an<l purposes little 
better than tonants-at-will. They were little better than labourers 
whose wages were minimised by competition, and the interests of the 
rayats, as a rule, weighed not much more than tliosc of the cattle 
employed in the cultivation of the land. Not all farmers were equally 
repacious : when a respectable faiiner got really long lease, it was better. 
But, even in sucli a favourable instance, the ]>roti^ction afforded to the 
myat was no more than what accorded with the self-interest of one 
individual. Again, such favourable instances w'ere rare and exce])- 
tional.” Sir T. Madhgbvrao thus describes his difficulties in dealing 
wdth the reforms of this great and ancient abuse : — ‘A wahal or 
district heretofore managed b}' a farmer, is brou^it ruder dii'ect mrkar 
administration. We have to deal wdth a chaos and to deal with a chaos 
amid darkness. The, farmer’s accounts are not oft(‘n available and 
where avadablo they are not often reliable. Evtm wdiere the accounts 
of the farmer are both available and reliable wc cannot adopt his 
rude and irregular methods, but have to follow something 'like sound 
and consistent ])rinci])les,’ 

In order more clearly to explain wdiat w^as the nature of the 
farmer’s relations wdtli tlie people and the IMuharaja, a c‘ou])le of exam- 
ples are cited which may be held to be typical of tlu' whole system. A 
f(‘,w remarks on them wall naturally lead to a consideration of the wdiole 
of the old finaneial system of the State. 

First it should be premised that the revenue farmer paid .his rent 
to the State in four instalments, and that, 
Kamavisdars accounts. ordinary times arrears w^(Te cliarged wdth 

9 per cent interest. Any uiisanctioned expenditure was to come out 
of his own })ock(‘t. For the construction or roj)air of ]>ublic w^orks, 
never very enormous or extensive, the State bade him obtain assistance 
from the rayat. It itself aided such efforts, in the time of Khan- 
derao by a grant equalling the expenditure of the rayats. At the end 
of the year, the farmer sent in his account of the sums he had received 
and those he had disbursed during his tenure of the farm. It is not 
to be supposed that tliese accounts w^ere alw^ays very correct, for 
it was in the interest of the farmer, to make the Government believe 
that his profits had been small. But, in the opinion of a person 
of some experiei’ce of the farming system, it was rather by exag 
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gerating the expenditure than the receipts that the farmer deceived 
the Government, as any undue exaction of taxes from the rayats 
might lead these to complain and so reveal the true state of things. 

In 1786, or samvat 1843, the receipts from the land-tax of the 
Sankheda mahal were Rs. 56,611, those from 

Account of the fanner the shivayajama or other sources, to distinguish 

of the Sankheda mahal, * . • • i i i 

1786 . r them from the ain jama or principal ( land ) 

collection, were Rs. 16,201. Some of the 
items of the shivaya jama or other taxes for the year will be given, ta 
illustrate the curious sources from which, money was obtained, sourcea 
not generally mentioned in standard works on political economy. 
The sayar jakat, or customs, fetched Rs. 8,000 ; the dalali or tax on 
traders, Rs. 1,200 ; the kalal hTiatii, or tax on liquor distilleries, Rs. 676 ; 
the ma'pan, or test on weights, Rs. 100 ; the bracelet-makers paid 
Rs. 51 ; the luiri x)era fetched Rs. 404 ; a tax on meJivasi, or trouble- 
some and riotous villages, Rs. 677 ; the sukharli^ or tips, Rs. 402 ; the 
right to collect the crops, Rs. 54 ; the sal vera^ a tax on hot weather 
crops, Rs. 83 ; for presents of fruit to be offered to people of rank, 
Rs. 11 ; the fines in the courts of justice amounted to Rs. 2,300 ; a grass 
tax to Rs. 25 ; the molias^lu or despatch of horsemen to live in the 
house and at the cost of debtors till they ])aid up, brought in Rs. 60 ; 
the chauth, or fourth which represented judicial costs, Rs. 150 ; then 
Rs. 29 were withdrawn at the time of paying people who were 
creditors to Government ; the tax on mangoes brought in Rs. 900 ; 
the tax on second marriage of women Rs. 30 and on intestate property 
Rs. 130. 

In the same year, the farmer of the Sankhvda mahal fixes the 
cost of his establishments in karkuns at 
BOO and in szWi at Ks. 763. The 
kherij mushahira or roji shivai comprise sarkari 
Lharch Rs. 7,000, and Darbar kharchUs. 638 ; these items r(*present- 
hig douceurs, not to call them bribes, bestowed on the ministers 
and their masters ; Rs. 626 are spent in bestowing posakhs, or dresses 
of honour on Mangal Parekh and other great peojjle, while the aher 
kharch, an item of the same nature, stands at Rs. 30. Contingent 
expenses are represented at Rs. 5-4, dharmadaya at Rs. 22, devasthan 
Rs. 2, and oarshasan Rs. 3. 
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In Vadnagar in 1834 the land tax amounted to Rs. 41,062 ; the 
shivaya jama or other taxes to Rs. 18,950. 
These included one of Rs. 88 as havcMari, 
when Government servants were detached 
to guard the fields at night; and one of Rs. 1,000, as a tax on 
the infamous robber caste called Dhinoja Brahmans. These robbers 
and murderers were granted an asylun? bj* the Gaekwad, on 
condition that they should spare his territories and pay an annual 
sum to Government. In 1834, the Dhinoja people were also taxed 
Re. 1 per head, or Rs. §5 for permission to leasre the mahal to steal. 
On releasing prisoners from their bonds, the farmer collected Rs. 10, 
and he got Rs. 200 as haul nazaranay gifts when making a promise 
or agreement. The Icandil pata of the year was Rs. 1,000. It had 
long been the custom occasionally to levy an extraordinary tax when 
the eldest son of the Raja was born, when there was a royal marriage 
and when certain religious ceremonies were performed in the ro 3 ^al 
family ; this tax was now annually and regularly charged^ 

The Vadnagar accounts of disbursements place the religious or 
charitable items much higher as beseems so 
Disburs^ents of Vad« a mahal \ devemthan Rs. 125; dharma- 

daya Rs. 200 ; varshasan Rs. 614 ; charities 
Rs. 50 ; for the religious festivals on the anushthan of Shravanmas 
Rs. 550 ; bhojan kharcha Rs. 200 ; and sidha kharch Rs. 100. The 
daitias of the darakhdars amount to Rs. 1,075, and the sarkar sukhadi 
to Rs. 400. Here we find the vatan, or regular pay, of the farmer 
fixed at Rs. 700, while his clerks’ establishment is more than Rs. 700, 
and his contingent expenses no more than Rs. 30. The cost of the 
Mbandi, on the other hand, amounts to Rs. 2,500. 

To understand the old financial system, such as it was, we may 

One year’s receipts and take the year 1839 as an example. 

disbursements according 
to the old system, 1839. 

First there was the annual loan system of which much has been 
said. In the year in question, a debt was incurred of Rs. 1,54,98,000 
and a debt was paid off, with interest, of Rs. 1,52,49,000. The 
receipts of the year amounted to Rs. 57,79,000, the expenditure to 
Rs. 59,78,000. 
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The details of expenditure were as follows : — 


1. 

Army— 

Rs. 


Pagas 

10,16,000 


Siledars . . 

11,75,000 


Sibandi . . 

7,25,000 

2. 

Further Military ^expenses — 



Forts 

77,000 


Saddlery for jmgaH 

16,000 


R<»wards for wounds and horses lost in he-ttlc* 

33,000 


To avhqi^ of eontiug(urt force 

27,(X)0 

3. 

Administration of the mahah . . . . ’ ' 

8,84,000 

4. 

Furtlier civil expenditun* — 



Poona expenses for rnA?7.s*, etc. 

3,(X)0 


Staiii[) office 

800 


Sahtd'd}' Idiarchd ( lhink<‘r’s iut(‘r(‘st ) 

2,20,000 


Sum's return(*d to fanners of revenue. . 

10,000 

5. 

Administration of datnala and intfdt villa^is 

3, 25, (XX) 


Girassia . . 

3,900 

6. 

Royal expenses — 



Sarkar kharch 

56,000 


Family civil list. . 

1,50,000 


Elephants, carriaoes, stables . . 

5,59,000 


For favourites and confidential advisers 

2,96,000 


For peons, etc. . . 

4,300 


For pensioners and other dependants 

' 11,000 


For household servants 

31,000 


For milkmen and palace vegetable sellers . . 

31,000 


Khot kharclu loss ii; buying clothes, etc., for the palacn ^ 

8,000 


For celebration of holidays 

3,000 


For dancing parties in Sliimga holidays 

16,000 


Marriage festivities 

10,250 


Tent and carpet department . . 

1,500 


For charities 

44,000 

7. 

Jasii kharch ( extraordinary ) in public works, visits 



of foreigners, &c 

2,86,000 

8. 

Under no particular head . . , . > 

11,000 
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We Lave now got some idea of the manner in which the revenues 
of the State were formerly collected and disbursed. It cannot but be 
obvious that, in the past, the finances of the State suffered from a • 
variety of causes. The farmers of the revenue acted most unscrupu- 
lously, callously indifferent to anything but their own profits. The 
public servants in general were venal and selfish, assisting in the 
extortions of the reveime farrner.s bent on getTing^f or themselves as large 
a shar(‘ of the plunder as possible. The party most concerned in 
the good management of the finances, namely, the Maharaja, was him- 
self one of the foremost contributors to disorder or mismanagement, 
lie cared litth*, about the public receipts and flisbiirsements, provided 
he could live in the most lavish style, exercise an unlimited command 
over live treasury, and sliower gifts on his fri(*nds and favourites. He 
received nazarahds, which w\*re in effect bribes, from farmers and func- 
tionaries and favoured th(‘. givers against the inttnests of th(‘ ])ublic 
revenue. Kvn'rv lakh thus reccnved ])robably cost th(‘ Stat(‘ three or 
four, or more lakhs. Instances could be pointed out, in which jewel- 
lers olfered a large uazarana to induce tli(‘. Maliaraja to ovei'-value 
j(‘wels purchased for the palace ; and smaller nazaranas wore received 
l)y the friends and relatives of the Maharaja, witli the same damaging 
(effect on the public finances. Systematic care was taken to disguise 
from the Sovereign, the rc'al state of j)ecuniary affairs, lest the idea of 
economy should, by chanc(‘, enter his mind. Grants of revenue were 
made to individuals in the shaj)e of villages assigned, and this kind of 
charge passed out of view, inasmuch as it avoided cash payments, 
from the treasury. Where cash grants were conferred, they were not. 
given in on(‘ him]) supi so as to be distinctly visible in all their magni- 
tude ; some were in the name of the individual himself, some in the 
names of his sons, brothers and other relatives. The grants themselves 
were cut up into several items such as salary, varshasan, assami^ palkhi 
allowance, elephant allowance, and so on. The payments wTre not 
made from one tr(‘.asury, but were widely distributed through nume- 
rous mahals and departments, so that the aggregate might not be 
perceptible. Nor were the payments made at stated periods. When an 
assamdar (holder of cash allowance) died, the fact was not always made 
known, but his allowances were frequently continued to his son with- 
out any reducjtion. Where the death was a matter of such common. 
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knowledge that it had reached the ears of the Maharaja himself, he 
often levied a nazaramy and for that consideration continued to the 
sons the lapsed allowances of the deceased father. No accounts were 
prepared so as to show in one view the income and expenditure of the 
State, and much less was any comparison instituted between the 
income and expenditure of one year with those of others. To describe 
the state of things adequately, we must, in the forcible language of 
Burke, say that it was “ an exchequer wherein extortion was the 
assessor, fraud the cashier, confusion the accountant, concealment the 
reporter, and oblivion the remembrancer. 

“ KEFORiyfS BY Raja Sir T. Madhavrao. 

Raja Sir T. Madhavrao destroyed the old system and created 
one in its stead of which the benefits have 
been incalculably great. His aims were to 
simplify and purify the system of taxation ; to 
fix scales of expenditure for the several <lepartments of the State ; and 
to insure in ordinary years a fair surplus over expenditure which should 
accumulate to be available in bad seasons, or to meet extraordinary 
demands. 

Land revenue, being the largest and least fluctuating of the items, 
■was placed upon a sound footing. But as it is inelastic, as it docs not 
increase commensurately with the increase of population and wealth, 
it was necessary to find some sources of revenue which would enable 
the State to take its fair share of the increasing pros})erity of the 
'Country. Moreover, the expenses of the improved administration must 
increase and the land revenue could not be expected by itself to meet 
such growing demands, Sir Madhavrao thought that though it was 
desirable to remove the vexatious and complicated internal duties^ 
•some means of taxing goods exported or imported should remain. 
He therefore retained some import and export duties which have since 
been abolished by His Highness the present Maharaja. Similarly, 
although Sir T. Madhavrao reduced heavy assessment here and there, 
it was His Highness who created a Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment, and who placed the land revenue on an equitable and fair basis. 

As regards expenditure, the limits of expenditure in each branch 
were fixed. It was recognised as a rule that sanctions over and above 
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the nemnuTc should not ordinarily be asked for except in cases 
where a contrary course would be extremely injurious, or where the 
matter was such as could not have been reasonably foreseen and was 
urgent. Such a practice was unknowm in the past. Purchases were 
ordered ; favourites wero provided with all sorts of allowances ; candi- 
dates supported by influence were appointed to lucrative office, with- 
out thought of the state of the finances or ^f the public service. The 
wholesome habit of restraint, the habit of Reference to appointed 
limits, which eminently characterised the new administration, has 
ever since been followed. 

There were many payments which had heretofore been made 
yearly, but which ought to have been made monthly or*at least quar- 
teily. The new regime arranged for the change, which has proved 
beneficial ; it obviously bjnefits the payee ; it avoids the necessity of 
maintaining large accumulations unnecessarily in the treasury ; ii 
prevents such accumulation in the treasury as give a fallacious sign 
of prosperity affording a temptation to extravagance ; and it brings 
money into circulatiqn. 

Sir T.Madhavrao made a clean sweep of all the old banking opera- 
tions which were extremely objectionable, 
only because fiiey interfered with private 
trade and multiplied the work of public 
functionaries, but also because they had a most demoralizing effect ; 
for they made the past Maharajas personally deeply interested in a vast 
number of private transactions. The potedari system was done away 
with. All money transactions on’ behalf of the State were transacted 
through the State^ treasuries which were established in all the 
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Not only did the Minister do away with the potedari system, but 
he also created a very large reserve. It was his 
policy so to regulate the finances that in an 
average year there should be a surplus of not less than six lakhs. These 
surpluses were to go on increasing until a reserve of 75 lakhs was 
reached. With such a reserve to fall back upon in times of financial 
difficulty resulting from^adverse seasons, the State would always be 
safe and free from anxiety. In his Administration Report for the year 
1875-76, the Minister gives a rough estimate of future revenue at 
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110 lakhs. This estimate was in Baroda currency, which was then on 
an average one-eighth below the value of that of British India. 
Fifteen lakhs in British currency had been invested in British Govern- 
ment Securities during the past years, thus making 55 lakhs invested, 
including the 40 lakhs recovered by Sir. L. Felly from the Palace. 
Since the close of the year ten more lakhs had been similarly invested 
making a total of 65 lakllsin Government Securities. This reserve the 
Minister designed not to touch except in the case of a great calamity, 
s ich as a wide-spread famine. The reserve in the year 1880-81, consist- 
ed of Baroda Es. 80,18,701 in the Central an^ Subsidiary treasuiies, 
inclusive of deposits and of British Es. l,30,22,00fh invested in Govern- 
ment of Inrfia Promissory Notes bearing interest, Es. 5,35,880. 


This wise policy of maintaining a reserve is still followed. In 
ordinary years when the reserve is not required, it is not kept idle in 
the treasury, but is invested in British Indian Securities, or s])ent on 
productive works such as railways or irrigation. Like all other 
Governments, Baroda has had to face j)criods of financial embarrass- 
ment but it has very seldom been reduced to the unpleasant situation 
of meeting deficits by means of loans. 

In the famine year 1899, it was found necessary to raise a loan 
for famine relief operations, but none could 
be obtained from Indian Banks under 6 pt'r 
cent, interest. The Accountant General accordingly arrang(»d witli 
London financiers for a loan of a crore of rupees, or nearly £ 700,0(X) 
■at 4 p(*r cent, interest, on the security of Government ]>aper, in posses- 
sion of the State. The loans were raised for one year at first, and were 
afterwards renewed for one year, at the end of which time, the price 
-of the Government Promissory Notes having gone above 97, a 
portion of the loan was jiaid oS ; the balance amounting to- £. 140,000, 
or 21 lakhs, was renewed for a further period of six months, the whole 
being paid off in June 1903. 


In the old regime the official year commenced in the mrig 
Offi *al Y nakshtra, that is, in the beginning of June and 

ended with the rohini nakshaJtra, that is, in 
the end of May. The date of the commencement and ending of the 
year was thus uncertain. Sir T, Madhavrao, therefore, ordered that 
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the oflGicial year should begin from the 1st of August and end at the 
end of July. 

Until the year 1873-74 the principle account books of the State 
were : (1) nemnooki yadi, (2) hot khat, (3) sud^ 
System of Accounts. jhadati, Nemnooki yadi consisted of 

all the items of expenditure. It was som'^times like the present 
7temnooki budget. Bot kkat consisted of all the changes in expenditure 
in the nemnooki yadi. Sud meant the taleband of receipts and 
expenditure of a mahal.^ JIuidati was the taleband of receipts and 
expenditure of the whole State. This system was defective, as it 
did not show the heads of accounts separately, and therefore no 
checking could be made. In 1876 a change was made, heads 
of accounts weie introduced, monthly talehands were called for 
from the mahals^ and the State accounts w(ire compiled in the 
Huzur Tn^asury. In 1879, when the district account offices were 
opened, all the mahals sent their monthly talehands to the District 
Treasury and the District talehands came to the Huzur Treasury, for 
the compilation of State Accounts. This work was transferred to the 
Audit Office in 1880-81. Until 1862-63, the Fadnis Department was 
doing the whole account work. In the next year, the Sar Siiba office 
was esta])lished and the work of settling mahal recoveries and the 
realisations was entrusted to the Sar Suba office, while the compilation 
of State Accounts and the recording of sanctions of expenditure was 
left to be done by the Fadnis Office. In 1874-75, when the Huzur 
Treasury was established, the compilation of State Accounts was 
transferred to it. It \yas about this time that a system of auditing 
expenditure was introduced for the first time, and a separate Audit 
Office was started in 1875-76 and was placed under the supervision of 
the Sar Suba. In 1880, the compilation of State accounts was trans- 
ferred from the Huzur Treasury to the Audit Office. The Huzur 
Treasury has since then been concerned only with cash receipts and 
disbursements. But the Audit Office continued under the supervision 
of the Sar Suba. There were four account offices under the four Subas 
of the districts. Each taluka prepared a monthly taleband and sent it 
to the Suba’s account office, to which it was subordinate. The monthly 
taleband of the district was prepared in the Suba’s account office 
and forwarded to the Huzur Audit Office which then prepared the 
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accounts of the State. Thus the Audit Office had to perform the dutj 
of auditing expenditure as well as of preparing the accounts of tho 
State. There was a Huzur or Central Treasury at Baroda, District 
Treasuries at the head-quarter of each district, and Taluka Trea- 
suries at the head-quarter of each taluka. 


Removal of the Audit 
Office from the control of 
the Sdr Suba. . 


Keforms by^His Highness IVIaharaja Sayajirao III. 

The subordination of the audit office to the Sar Suba, himself 
an executive officer, was anomalous, for 
it was not proper 'cliat he should supervise 
the work of auditing his awn orders of 
expenditure. The Audit Office was made 
independent of the Sar Suba from the 1st of October 1884. 

The next important reform introduced was to systematise all 
matters connected with accounts by the 

Treasury Rules. preparation of rules on each subject. Rules 
were passed in 1886 for fixing the principles of working in different* 
treasuries on an uniform basis. 

The old nemnuk system did not exercise any check on the expen- 
* diture, for there was no budget and there- 
The Budget Rules. budget provision necessary. All 

that it required was w^hether there was any order from the 
Maharaja or not. It was deemed advisable to introduce the 
Budget System by which a regular forecast is made of the receipts 
and the expenditure of the year to come and to have it sanctioned 
by the Huzur. Orders were accordingly issued on the 16th 
February 1885, on the strength of which the first budget was framed 
for the year 1885-1886. The Accountant-General receives from the 
different departments statements of estimated receipts and expenditure 
for the succeeding year by the end of January. These are scrutinized^ 
and the Budget is submitted to Government by the middle of April so 
as to leave from twelve to fourteen weeks for its consideration. It ia 
the duty of the Accountant-General to watch any increase or decrease 
in the revenue and expenditure, to see that no wasteful expenditure 
is incuri'ed and to advise Government generally on all questions 
directly or indirectly affecting the finances of the State. The scale of 
expenditure budgetted for each disbursing department is libera^ 
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representing the maximum but the actual expenditure is kept as much 
below this standard as circumstances permit, so that a margin may 
be left to meet possible fluctuations in the revenue. 


Pension Rules. 


Before 1886, State servants did not get pennon or gratuity. In 
order to put the services on a sound basis, 
His Highness ordered that Pension Rules 
ishould be prepared for giving pensions to Go'^emment servants on 
an uniform basis. Draft rules, were, therefore, prepared in October 
1885 and were finally sanctioned by His Highness on the 26th 
February 1886. 


Daily-*8heet System. 


^ It having been found that the accounts of the differeflt treasuries 
were not presented in time and that this 
led to delay in the preparation of the State 
accounts various orders were passed and temporary establishments 
were sanctioned to bring the work up- to date. His Highness 
called for a report and suggestions for improvement. These were 
fully discussed and, as a result, the daily-sheet system of accounts 
was introduced into the Baroda mahal as an experimental measure 
on the 27th of July 1891. The rest of the mahals were ordered to 
send in fortnightly accounts. After a few*months, the daily-sheet 
system was ordered to be abandoned in all the mahals, the 
Navsari Suba’s account office was brought to Baroda and kept under 
the Huzur Auditor with the object of carefully seeing how the 
whole system worked. It was at this time that the Revenue jamabandi 
accounts were separated from the finance accounts of the treasuries. 


With a view to introduce a proper system of accounts, a loan of the 
services of Rao Bahadur Babu Rajaninath 
““iSSi”*'’ ““y. “ A • Deputy Comptroller-General, 

Calcutta, was obtained from the Government 
of India for a limited period in 1892. He brought to bear upon his 
work his long experience fei the theory and practice of accounts as 
kept in British Provinces, and the suggestions made by him, have been 
stesCdily kept in view and acted upon. 

A great change which he introduced was to bring the Accountant- 
General, till then called the Huzur Auditor, in direct touch with every 
taluka treasury, which was made the unit both of Revenue and of 
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Financial Accounts. The taluka treasuries were the place where the two 
accounts were compared and checked. From the taluka treasuries, 
monthly statements were sent direct to the Accountant-General, so 
as to keep him posted in the receipts and expenditure of the entire 
State. It is accordingly ordered,” wrote His Highness on the 3rd 
March 1892, that the Suba’s Account Offices for the compilation of 
Treasury Accounts be abolished from the date of the re-introduction 
of the Monthly Accbunt from Talukas, which will be sent direct ta 
the Accountant-General.” 

The absolute independence and the sij,preme authority of the 
Audit Department was insisted uj)on. ‘‘ In British India, not only 
is the independence* of the Audit Department preserved, as against 
the Local Government but the Government of India itself respects 
it. And the Audit Department, must be armed with sufficient powers 
to enforce compliance with the orders of the Supreme Authority.” 

Other reforms introduced concerned the working of the Treasury 
Department. Some modifications have been made subsequently, in 
the rules thus introduced, but the principles laid down have been 
strictly followed. 


As stated in the chapter on capital* there were in 1875, 5 current- 
coins in the Baroda State: the Baroda or Baha- 
^^^Cumncy shahi rupee, the Broach rupee, thc/S/i?’to’ rupee, 

the Spanish dollar and the British rupee* 
Broach rupees and the Spanish dollars were withdrawn from currency 
during the administration of Sir. T. Madhavrao. In 1881, the chief 
current coins were; (\) Bahashahi rupee in the Baroda district, (2) Shi- 
kai rupee in the Kadi district and (3) British rupee in the Navsari* and 
Amreli districts and in the talukas of Dehgam and Amreli. In 1896, 
the Shikai cuvrcncy of Kadi was withdrawn in favour of Bahashahif for 
simplification of accounts, at the rate of Ks. 100 Shikai to Rs. 109-6 
Bahashahi rupees. But the difficulties of the Accountant-General 
were not yet at an end. The closing of the mints in British India to 
the free coinage of silver in 1893, had begun to raise the value of 
British Indian rupee, and thus to lower the relative value of the Baroda 
Babashahi rupee. The necessity of assimilating the Baroda currency 


See Pages 353-360, Vol. I. 
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to the British Indian currency became obvious. A small State like 
Baroda, surrounded on all sides by foreign territories, has no fiscal 
independence ; its transaction in trade and finance are all with 
British India ; and, whether the policy of the Indian Government 
was wise or unwise, the State of Baroda was compelled to follow 
its lead for the facility of trade and monetary transactions. In 
1900, the British Indian cunency was iritroduced, 130 BahoshcM 
rupees being considered equivalent to 100 British Indian rupees ; 
and it is worth recording that all revenue demands were proportion- 
ately reduced when payable in the rupee of higher value. As 
regards the tribute which the British Government recover for His 
Highness’s Government from the Kewa Kahtha, Mahi Kantha, 
Palanpur and Rajpipla Chiefs, the former Government, after much 
correspondence, decided to accept this rate of exchange. 


The adjustment of the proper currency was also an arduous work. 
Merchants in the Central Provinces of India freely took the Baroda 
Bahashahi copper coins to the extent of lakhs of rupees and jessed them 
as tokens of coin and the Baroda pice, therefore, passed at the value 
of the British ])ice, i.e., 64 for the rupee. But in 1893, the Government 
of India issued a Resolution forbidding the^ possession of more than 
64 Bahashahi pice. The result of the prohibition was that Baroda 
pice, worth several lakhs of rupees, returned to Baroda at great 
discount, and the value of the pice fell from 64 to 100 for the rupee. 
In 1894, accordingly, His Highness was compelled to purchase the 
superflous copper coin from the market in order to raise its price to the 
normal value, especially to assist the poorer classes. The transactions 
were completed by the Accountant-General in 1897, and the super- 
fluous copper was sold profitably to British and American merchants 
at a time when its value stood high. 


The account- work regarding stamps, which was with the Revenue 
Department, was transferred to the Account 
Department from 19th August 1897. 


Stamps Account. 


A Civil List of Officers and a History of their services was 
inaugurated in the year 1891. The Civil 

CivilUst.&C. T . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

List IS issued twice a year at the end of 
January and July ; and the History of Services is brought upto date 
from time to time. 
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To afford facilities to the public in commercial business and other 

, matteis, a kind of money-order system by 

Money-order system. , t - i. i 

hundis from one treasury to another was 

introduced from the 3rd of July 1906. 

The treasury work at Baroda was transferred to the Bank of 

Huzur Treasury work Baroda, Ltd.,* in 1910, on the condition that 
transfenr^to^the Bank •• (1) the State should maintain with the Bank 
a minimum balance of 5^ lakhs of ru})ees with- 
out interest ; (2) the Bank should allow interest at 2 per cent, on 
such deposits upto 3 lakhs of rupees over the minimum balance of 
lakhs ; (3) ‘the Accountant-General should use his discretion in 
giving fixed deposits ; (4) the Bank should transfer funds free of 
charge between Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat, Baroda and Bombay 
whenever required, provided that the Accountant-General has the 
option of transmitting money through other channels if the Bank 
does not give commission at market rates ; (5) the officers appointed 
by Government should be allowed to audit and examine the accounts ; 
(6) the Bank should indemnify Government against any loss or 
damage ; and (7) those conditions should be liable to reconsideration 
after five years. This a#rangement was continued in 1915, for a 
further period of seven years, that is, till 1922 with certain modi- 
fications, viz,^ that the Bank should pay interest at 2| per cent, 
instead of at 2 per cent. ; and that it should allow interest on the 
current account upto 10 lakhs over the minimum balance of 5^ lakhs. 
On the ex])iration of this period the arrangement was continued till 
July 1932. The treasury work at all the branches of the Baroda Bank 
in the State, which are at Petlad, Dabhoi, Mehsana, Patan, Navsari 
and Amreli, has also been subsequently transferred to it. 


The Department of Accounts is concerned with audit, accounts 
and finance. 

FunedOTw^f^^the De- Audit Department, it examines all 

vouchers of expenditure. If they appear on 
examination to be objectionable in any way, they are not passed 
but are held under objection until explanation is received. On 
receipt of the explanation the vouchers are either passed or rejected. 


♦ See page 334, Vol. I. 
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As an Account Department, it tabulates the receipts and expen- 
diture of the whole Kaj under their respective heads and sub-heads, 
and compiles therefrom monthly and yearly statements of accounts. 

As a Finance Department; it prepares the budget statement 
of the estimated receipts and expenditure for the succeeding year, 
and submits the same for the orders of His Highness at least three 
months before the year commences. It watches the revenues and 
informs Government of the chief causes of any fluctuations. It has 
to suggest means for the curtailment of expenditure, and to advise 
Government on all questions directly or indirectly affecting the finances. 

The Department of Finance is divided into 8 branches ; Main ; 

Compilation; Civil Audits Stamps; Pre-Audit ; 
Inspection ; Local Boards Inspection ; and 
Public Works. 

The Main Branch is the central controlling office under the direct 
supervision of the Accountant-General. All 
important matters involving questions bearing 
directly or indirectly on the finances of the State are here disposed of, 
as is also the work of compiling accounts of tribute {ghasdana and 
jamahandi ) due to His Highness’s Government. 

The work of compiling the final accourits of the State from the 
monthly statements received from the Pre- 
Audit Branch as well as the monthly accounts 
received from the mahals and other treasuries, is done in the 
Compilation of Accounts Branch, under the direct supervision of the 
Assistant Accountant-General, Main Branch. 

The Civil Audit Branch, which is also under the direct super- 
vision of the Assistant Accountant-General, 
Civil Audit Branch. Main Branch, examines on the Post- Audit 

System, all vouchers, excepting those relating to the offices in the City, 
the Public Works, the Eailways and the Military Departments. 

The Stamps Branch is under the supervision 
of the Main Branch. 


Its Branches. 


Main Branch. 


Compilation Branch. 


Stamps Branch. 


The Pre-Audit Branch which is under the supervision of a separate 
Assistant, checks and examines vouchers 
Pre-Audit Branch. before authorizing payments. 

The bills relating to the Printing Press are, however, examined on 
the Post-Audit System. 
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The Inspection Branch inspects the accounts of all Departments 
except the Military, the Public Works, and 
Inspecbon Branch. Eailways, by actually taking stock of 

treasure and scrutinizing local accounts. 


The Local Boards Inspection Branch, supervised by two Auditors, 
examines the accounts of District and Taluka 
Local Botf^^^tpection j^ocal Boards and those of the District Muni- 
* cipalities, and the Vishishta Panchayats. 
This Branch is now under the supervision of the Assistant Account- 
ant-General, P.W. Branch. 


The Public Works Audit Office is in charge of a separate Assistant. 
** u As head of the Public Works Audit Office 

Public Audit exercises audit control over the Public 

Works Department, Baroda City Munici- 
pality, and the City Improvement Trust. 

The total receipts and disbursements of the State from 1875-76 
Receipts and 1921-22 are given in the following state- 

Di&bursements. ment : — 


Serial 

No. 

Year, 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

1 

1875-76 

Rs. 

1,10.00.000 

Hs. 

1,05,00,000 

2 

1876 77 

1,24,78,802 

1,04.24,385 

3 

1877-78 

1,20,12,211 

1,22,14,105 

4 

1878-79 

1.31,20,642 

1,. 32, 11, 310 

5 

1879-80 

1,39,91,445 

1,18 42,921 

() 

1880-81 

1,43,82,129 

1,30,57,372 

7 

1881 82 

1,53,84,705 

1,41,5.3,340 

8 

1882-83 

1,58,25,413 

1 ,49,31 ,299 

<) 

1883-84 

1,65,30,707 

1.64,60,683 

10 

1 884 85 

1,89.22,884 

1,61,54,720 

11 

1885-86 

l,r)7j>7.8(»4 

1 46,59,390 

12 

1886-87 

1,52,28,962 

1,65,08,049 

13 

1 887 88 

1,53,22,917 

1.58.52,517 

14 

1888-89 

1 ,64,58,299 

1,48,64,136 

15 

1889-90 

1,56,16,582 

1,52,62,018 

16 

1890-91 

1,77,45,613 

1,76,67,130 

17 

1891-92 

1,74,31,019 

1,76,25,822 

18 

1892 93 

1,72,70,177 

1,83,40,818 

19 

1893-94 

1,71,25,449 

1,60,02,799 

20 

1894-95 

1,68,14,610 

1,62,36,227 

21 

1895 96 

1,79,90,543 

1,70,37,692 

22 

1896-97 

1,71,10,213 

1,79,18,983 

23 

1897-98 

1,62,28,371 

1,. 53,98, .559 

24 

1898-99 

1,69,43 811 

1,60,30,993 

25 

1899-1900 

1,03,03;074 

1,71,48,003 

26 

1900-01 

1,36 61,711 

1,79,24,541 
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Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

27 

1901-02 

1,06,37,603 

1,42,39,605 

28 

1902-03 

1,47,95,327 

1,61,73,670 

29 

1903-04 

1,58,19,567 

1,37,46,534 

30 

1904-05 

1,13,80,802 

,1,76.24,651 

1,45,86,293 

31 

1905-06 

1,57,10,494 

32 

1906-07 

1,8^69,698 

1,54,37,917 

33 

190/-08 

1,58,19,417 

1,52,53,970 

34 

1908-09 

1,76,04,067 

1,41,11,663 

35 

1909-10 

1.80,36,694 

1,37,76,398 

36 

1910-11 

1,71.72,848 

1,40,00,708 

37 

1911-12 .. • 

1.44,19,253 

1,73,81,826 

38 

1912-13 

2,21,10,444 

1,80,04,211 

39 

191344 

2,04;70,626 

1,42,12,195 

40 

1914-15 

1,92, 60,239 

1,48,01,426 

41 

1915-16 

1,90, 90, .'>40 

1,67,51,489 

42 

1916-17 

2.02,11,079 

1,55,28,735 

43 

1917-18 

2,02,86,051 

• 1,89,46,549 

44 

1918-19 

1,78,82,.358 

1,66,55,601 

45 

1919-20 

2,43,64,279 

1,81,64,201 

46 

1920-21 

2,08,55,605 

1,91,68,686 

47 

1921-22 

2,12,.59,235 

2,04,02,904 


The following statement indicates that the financial position of 

Financial strength of the the Raj is getting stronger every year : — 

State. 


Year. 

Cash 

Balance 

Assets. 

Investments 
ineliiding 
amounts 
sjKTit on 
lliiilways 
and 

reT>rodnctive 
Piihlic Wo/ks. 

i 

Total. 

Liabilities. 

Net assets 
exclusive 
of opium 
and opium 
juice in 
stock. 

1 

• 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Ks. 

Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its. 

1905-06 

48,81,208 

2,40,42,703 

2,89,23,911 

31.68,465 

2,57,55,446 

1906-07 

41,53,579 

2, a5, 02, 758 

3,26,56,337 

33,67,903 

2,92,88,434 

1907-08 

39,76,685 

2,06,70,58:3 

3,36,47,268 

37,63,635 

2,98,83,633 

1908-00 

49,99,746 

3,15,58,840 

3,65,68,586 

31,81,878 

3,;i3,76,708 

1909-10 

41,18,953 

3,76,15,461 

4,17,:34,414 

40,96,;J60 

3,76,38,054 

1910-11 

66,96,339 

3,84,30,808 

4,41,27,147 

:33, 16,548 

4,08,10,599 

1911-12 

40,37,328 

3.91,22,400 

4,31,59,728 

5:5,11,025 

3,78,48,703 

1912-13 

44,37,824 

4,24,77,820 

4,69,15,644 

49,57,514 

4,19,58,130 

1913-14 

62,12,320 

4,52,58,834 

5,17,71,154 

33,52,93:3 

4,82,18,221 

1914-15 

48,51,775 

5,07,95, :i26 

5,56,47,101 

29,69,644 

5,26,77,457 

1915-16 

46,79,023 

5,45,93,470 

6,92,72,493 

42,55,864 

5,50,16,629 

1916-17 

68,33,627 

5,77,92,589 

6,:36,26,216 

39,26,982 

5,96,99,234 

1917-18 

61,32,667 

6,10,17,803 

6,71,50,470 

61,11,676 

6,10,38,794 

1918-19 

53,46,648 

6,18,78,635 

6,72,25,283 

5’0,20,149 

6,22,05,134 

1919-20 

62,18,790 

6,72,4:3,779 

7,34,62,569 

49,96,816 

6,84,65,753 

1920-21 

42,73.576 

6,99,59,062 

7,42,33,538 

40,80,826 

7,01,52,712 

1921-22 

75,54,861 

6,81,97,4.50 

7,57,52,311 

6041,302 

7,07,08,009 
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The statement given above indicates that the financial posi- 
tion of the Raj is stronger in 1921-22 by about 5 crores as compared 
with that of the year 1905-06. 

It may be noted that the State has until now (1921-22) invested 
about 3 crores and 51 lakhs in Railways and the receipts under that 
head amount to Rs. 7,38,561. The State has spent about 52 lakhs in 
Reproductive Public Works like Irrigation, which during the year 
brought in a revenue of Rs. 30,008 only. 

It is interesting to compare the receipts anU disbursements as they 
, stood before His Highness Maharaja Sayaji- 
rao III took the reins of Government into 
his own hands and as they now stand. The 
following tables give particulars of the receipts 
and disbursements of the State during the four years ending 1880-81 
and for the six years ending 1921-22. 

Receipts. 


Comparison of 
receipts and 
disbursements. 


Description of Items. * 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Land Revenue 

84,78,584 

91,84,402 

1,01,01,413 

97,42,082 

2. Tributes and fixed Jamahandi . . 

5,47,101 

7,86,942 

6,53,952 

7,43,590 

3. Abkari (sale of spirituous liquors 
and drugs) 

2,32,802 

2,34,606 

2,19,133 

2,45,720 

4. Miscellaneous taxes 

1,98,344 

2,15,876 

3,07,594 

3,61,266 

5. Customs (land, sea, transit, and 
town duties) 

8,82,513 

8,65,010 

9,89,331 

10,76,823 

6. Opium 

4,25,326 

7,20,020 

4,92,0.34 

4,06,147 

7. Stamps 

2,09,250 

2,08,589 

1,95,024 

2,26,388 

8. Mint 

13,000 

2,500 

10,500 

9,300 

9. Judicial fees, fines, etc 

1,39,967 

1,41,363 

1,13,882 

1,28,892 

10. Education 

11,271 

11,073 

10,511 

15,171 

11. Interest 

3,81,410 

2,42,762 

5,15,570 

8,10,233 

12. Railway (Dabhoiline) net re- 
ceipts 

11,573 

19,279 

36,124 

74,900 

13. Miscellaneous 

4,81,070 

4,88,106 

3,45,777 

5,41,608 

Total -. 

1,20,12,2111 

1,31,20,642] 

1,39,91,445 

1,43,82,129 
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Disbursements. 


. Description of Items. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Palace 

14,09,272 

13,81,897 

11,59,669 

12,21,422 

2. Huzur kacheri establishments . . 

4,10,860 

^36,490 

4,52,637 

4,96,740 

3. Land revenue department 

9,50,939 

ll,23.t\^ 

9,78,610 

11,15,073 

4. Opium deimrtment 

1,27,595 

4,32,470 

4,47,610 

12,69,345 

6. Other civil establishments 

2,67,-348 

1,89,427 

2,32,976 

2,74,871 

6. %idlcial departments •• 

2,67,348 

2,91,587 

2,91,365 

2,91,010 

7. Police 

7,84,398 

7,83,623 

8,11,782 

8,21,605 

8. Jails 

1,04,376 

1,26, o54 

1,03,793 

72,678 

9. Military departments . . 

39,97,903 

36,26,657 

30,04,138 

31,90,250 

10. Asamdars, n^mnukdars, iicn- 
sioners and miscellaneous 
allowances 

7,12,533 1 

9,29,812 

7,34,432 

8,24,083 

li. Public Works 

8,84,672 

13,98,179 

11,95,284 

16,31,498 

12. Education 

1,34,165 

1,. 50,465 

1,71,423 

1,94,519 

13, ^Medical department 

1,10,349 

1,20,752 

1,25,844 

1,33,804 

14. Municipalities 

2,31,255 

2,34,485 

2,72,415 

2,68,046 

16. Religious and charitable al- 
lowances 

8,86,671 

10,52,084 

7,96,408 

8,75,852 

16. Miscellaneous 

2,09,559 

^,38,667 

1,94,243 

3,31,786 

17. Extraordinary charges . . . . 

8,10,575 

7,94,977 

7,80,292 

44,790 

Total 

1 

1,22,14,105 

1,32,11,310 

1,18,42,921 

1 1,30,57,372 




Receipt^. 





Heads of Disbursements. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. No- 
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CHAPTFR XVI — FINANCE. 


It will be noticed from the foregoing statements that 
the total receipts of the State was BarodaEs. 1,20,12,211, thatis, British 
Rs. 92,40,162 in the year 1877-78 while it was Rs. 2,12,59,229 in the 
year 1921-22, showing an increase of Rs. 1,20,19,067 in the revenues of 
the State. The disbursements, similarly, were Baroda Rs. 1,22,14,105, 
that is, British Rs. 93,95,465 in 1877-78 and Rs. 2,04,02,904 in 
1921-22, showing an ifiicrease of Rs. 1,10,07,439 in the expenditure. 
The increase is mainly in the items of Land revenue, Abkari, Opium, 
Railway, Stamps, Education, etc. The land revenue in the year 
1877-78 was British Rs. 65,21,985 and increased to Rs. 1,15,61,710 in 
1921-22. This increase of Rs. 50,39,725 is mainly due to the Survey 
and Revision Settlements which brought in equitable assessments and 
consequently brought more land under cultivation. The alienation 
inquiry which brought under assessment, gharania, vechania, and other 
unauthorized alienated lands has also contributed to the increase of 
land revenue. The Abkari revenue in the year 1877-78 was British 
Rs. 1,79, .079 while it was Rs. 29,91,798 in the year 1921-22. The 
increase of Rs. 28,12,719 is due to the introduction, first of the sadar 
Distillery System, and from 1911, of the Madras System under which 
the State gets the revenue which formerly went to the Abkari 
contractor. The revenue from the Railways which was British 
Rs. 8,133 in the year 1877-78 is now Rs. 7,38,561. The increase is 
due to the opening of more railway lines. The revenup from Stamps 
was Rs. 2,09,950, Lc., British Rs. 1,60,961 in the year 1877-78 while in 
the year 1921-22 it was Rs. 10,01,250 which is due to the increase 
in duty and the number of documents included in the stamp schedule. 
The chief items of increase in expenditure are Public Worts, Education^ 
Railways, Medical and Land Revenue. The reason is obvious. 
Formerly very little was spent on Education, Public Works and Medical 
Relief. The expenditure on education has increased from less than two 
lakhs in 1877-78 to 29 lakhs in 1921-22, that on Public Works from 8 
lakhs to Rs. 22 lakhs and that on Medical Relief from one lakh to 
6 lakhs. 

The resources of the Baroda State have much improved during 
the last 45 years. In spite of the adverse effects of famine and plague, 
the revenue has increased from about Rs. 120 lakhs in 1877-78 to 
Rs. 212 lakhs in 1921-22. As only one instance of the growing prospc- 
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rity in the State it may be mentioned that the revenue from income 
tax which was less than a lakh in 1906-07 is now over 2 lakhs and a 
half. There is of course great scope for improvement. The cultivated 
land ought to yield at least double under improved agricultural 
methods ; the arable land lying waste is capable, under proper manage- 
ment, of adding largely to the supply of food, fodder and fuel. There 
is room for improvement in the breed of cattlef and dairy produce. Raw 
materials are ample and sufficient to feed many* more cotton and oil 
mills and leather and tobacco factories. The Geological Survey made 
by Dr. Foote of the geological survey of India and Mr. Sambashiv 
Iyer, an expert from the Mysore Government, have brought to light 
the hidden resources of the State, principally with regard* to ceramic, 
glass-making and cement materials, which exist in quantities large 
enough for starting sever«.l factories. 

Tried then by all legitimate tests the finances of the State appear 
satisfactory. It is the result of the policy the Maharaja steadily pur- 
sued from the outset. His Highness is most unwilling to increase 
taxation. On the contrary, he has reduced taxation in many instances. 
Tlie revenues are now collected better than before. Frauds and mal- 
versations have been prevented, waste and extravagance have been 
circumscribed. All expenditure which has *little or no bearing on 
public welfare is subjected to a strict and even severe control without 
much regard to the occasional obloquy engendered by such a course. 
The increased resources thus accruing are employed in enlarging such 
expenditure as is calculated to promote public well-being. No expen- 
diture is grudged if it is really required to promote public order, public 
security and justice, public health, convenience and education, and 
public interests and prosperity in general. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 


Taluka Account. 

1. .BAEODA DISTRICT. 

The Baroda distfict is divided into the sub-divisions of Baroda^ 
Dabhoi and Petlad. The Baroda sub-division 
includes Baroda City and the Baroda taluka 
the Dabhoi sub-division includes the talukaa 
of Dabhoi, Sinor, Sankheda, Karjan, the peta taluka of Tilakwada, 
and Chandod ; and the Petlad sub-division includes the talukas of 
Petlad, Padra, Savli, Vaghodia and the peta taluka of Bhadran. 

1. Baroda City. 


B«undariei. 


Baroda, the capital of the Baroda State, is situated in north 
Position latitude 22®, 17', 59", east longitude 73®^ 

15', 8", on the Vishvamitri river. It is 244| 
miles from Bombay by rail, and 61 J miles nearly south by south* 
east of Ahmedabad. It is about 130' above sea level. 

t 

The city of Baroda is bounded on the east by Bapod, Savad and 
Ankhoh villages of the Baroda taluka ; 
on the north by the Cantonment, and 
Nizampura, Harni and Sama villages ; on the west by Jetalpur and 
Vadivadi villages ; and on the south by Tarsali, Dantesar, Makar- 
pura and Majalpur villages. 

The city covers an area of 13 square miles including that of the 
Aron. cantonment which is 1 square mile. 

The city is situated on the eastern bank of the Vishvamitri which 
takes its rise from the Pavagadh hill which 
is about 27 miles distant to the north-east 
of the City of Baroda. It describes a most tortuous course and has 
cut deep below the surface soil, so that just south of Baroda, its banks 
are 35 feet high. During the summer months, it is but a trickling 
stream and often runs quite dry. But during the monsoon, it fre- 
quently overflows its banks and spreads wide over the level country 
on either side. 


Rmrs. 
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The population at each decennial Census during the last 50 
Population years including that of the Cantonment 

"**** was (1872) 116,274 ; (1881) 106,512 ; (1891) 

116,420 ; (1901) 103,790 ; (1911) 99,345 ; and (1921) 94,712 (51,565 
males and 43,167 females). Of the total population in 1921, 76,200 
were Hindus, 15,194 Musalmans, 2,296 Jains, 574 Parsis, 1,048 Chris- 
tians and 400 others. 


The ancient town of Baroda was once called Chandanvati by 
the Hindus, because Kaia Chandan of the 
^Dor tribe of Rajputs wrested it from the Jains» 
Chandan, the husband of the celebrated Maliagri and the father of two 
famous daughters named Socri and Nila. 

Its name of Chandanvati, or the City of Sandalwood, was aftei*. 
wards changed to Viravati or the Abode of Warriors,’’ and then 
again to Vatpatra or “ Leaf of the Vad Tree”, perhaps from its fancied 
resemblance to that broad leaf.* It is also related^ that once upon 
a time there lived at Manipur, which is near Harni, in the neighbour- 
hood of Baroda, a tyrant king named Samal. He went out hunting, 
and being tired rested under a vad tree, where he meditated imtil his 
conscience smote him and he turned to Shiv^ hence called Vimaleshvar 
“ the god that turneth away Tml or sin.” He descended from his 
throne and lived the life of a saint, ,and so obtained the forgiveness 
of the god. He then ordered that a city called Vatpatra should be 
built on the spot. And some there are to whom it is still given to see 
the golden tree. 


The present town is distinctly of Musalman origin. In A.H. 887 
History 1482) Mahmudshah I. prepared to 

besiege Champaner, and when on his way 
there, halted at Baroda, where he received an embassy from the 
Rajput king begging too late for forgiveness. When Champaner 
fell two years later, Mahmud made of the new town he built in its 
stead, that is Mahomedabad, his chief residence, and Mahomedabad 
is not thirty miles from Baroda. When he 
fell dangerously ill he sent for his son, Prince 


1511 . 


♦ Travels in West India, 1839, by Lieut. -Col. James Tod, p. 246. 
t Skand Puran. 
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MozafEar, who was then residing at Baroda. His successor went to 
Baroda, the name of which he caused to be changed to Daulatabad. 
Here during the course of his reign, he sometimes resided.* 

Probably the Musalman town, which did not however retain 
its Musalman name, was built at a little 
distance from the old town ; and the possible 
reason was that in abo^t A.D. 1451 Baroda had been taken and 
plundered by Mahuieiud Khilji, Sultan of Malwa.t 

This view is confirmed by the notice given of Baroda by Man- 
delslo in 1638.J ‘ The city of Baroda is seated in a large sandy 

plain upon a small river called Wasset (Vishvamitri) about fifteen 
leagues front' Broitschia (Broach). It was built of late years by Basia 
Ghie, son of Sultan Mahomet Begaran, the last king of Gussuratta, 
out of the ruins of the old Baroda which was half a league thence. 
It is indifferently well fortified after the antic way, and has five 

gates, one whereof is dammed up. The city, but esj^ecially the 

western suburbs, are for the most part inhabited by calico-weavers, 
dyers, and other workmen belonging to that manufactory, which are 
made somewhat narrower here and the pieces shorter than at Broit- 
schia, The governor of Baroda has no less than 210 villages under 
his jurisdiction, sixty-five? of which are assigned for the payment of 
the garrison and the others allotted for pensions to certain officers 
belonging to the Moghal’s court ’,§ 

From Ogilvy’s Atlas, V. 214 (1660-80) we learn that the old 

Baroda, then called Kadiapur, was a league and a half off, and that 

it was ruined and left desolate by all the people going to the new town, 
whose towers and bulwarks were made of chalk and stone. To the 
other weaving castes in the west suburb are added Vanias, Ketteyans 
and a few Moors. ‘Tn the city are magnificent houses, gardens and 
tombs, one very stately built in the midst of an orchard. Besides 

^Briggs’ Ancient History of Gujarat. 

'['Major Watson. 

^Mandelslo in Harris II. 113. 

§In les Voyages du Rieur Albert do Mandelslo the old town is called Kadiapur 
(Raapur) ; the gate is said to be closed because no road abuts it ; the weavers are 
called Benjans and Kotteris, and tho cloth they made is said to be the most beauti- 
ful in the whole province, and of many kinds, Bastas, Nicquamas, Madasons. 
Cinnequins, black chelas, blue assamanis, Berams and Tircandia. Thevenot’s 
Voyages in 1666 (V. 94) give much the same account. 
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there are five pleasant gardens full of fruit trees, flowers and herbs. 
In the east side, right before the Broach Gate, is a pretty deep pool 
about half a furlong broad, flanked by a stone wall from which the 
people draw all their water.” 


1613 


1614. 


In the course of Muzaffar Shah's irffeurrection Kutub-ud*din 
Muhammad Khan shut himself up in Baroda 

1583 

and defended the place till, not trusting his 
own garrison, he surrendered the city on condition that his life should 
be spared.* 

Shortly after this, Nicholas Wittington, an English factor, came 
to Baroda for trade, and describes it as 
smaller than Broach but well built and 
having a strong wall and garrisoned by 3,000 horse under Musaf Khan.f 
The next year, an early English merchant, 
Edward Dodsworth, talks with enthusiasm 
of the rich and well watered plain in which Baroda stands. In fact 
British factories were established at Sirkhej, Baroda and Cambay 

{ There 

can be little doubt that this was the period 
when, imder the flourishing Moghal dynasty, 
trade went on apace, and that soon after 1670 the whole country was 
disturbed by the incursions of Marathas and the general dismemberment 
of the empire. Churchill also states that 
the Dutch company used to keep some 
factors in Baroda, which was inhabited by husbandmen and clothiers, 
to buy up coarse cloth for the Arabians and Ethiopians. But in 
consequence of the reduction in the Company’s establishment the 
agency was withdrawn in 1655.§ 

The more modern history of the capital of the Baroda State is 
closely interwoven with the political history 
of the Gaekwad’s house and need not here be 
retold. After.the battle of Adas, where Rustam Ali was betrayed by 


in the year 1620, but they were all abandoi\pd before I 67 O. 4 . 


1620-70. 


1638-71. 


* B. M. A., 220. 
t Korr, IX. 127. 

X Stavorinus’ Voyages, III, 110. 
§ Ghurchiirs Voyages, III, 514. 
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Pjlajirao Ga^kwad, the latter obtained from Hamed Khan the right 
t o levy chauth sou" h of the Mahi river. He went to Baroda and wrested 
it from Kustam Ali’s widow. Soon after, he lost for a time his hold 
upon Gujarat, being driven out of the country by a new viceroy, Sarbu- 
land Khan, and his son Khanahzad Khan, the latter of whom appointed 
Hasan-ud-din governor di Baroda. Pilajirao made one more at'empt 
io regain the capital, but, frightened at the approach of the viceroy's 
son, he fled to Cambay. In 1726 Pilajirao and Bande made another 
ineffectual attempt to take Baroda from Sarbijland Khan who was now 
manoeuvring to gain the support of the Peshwa, whose follower was 
Pa war. Soon after, however, Pilajirao not only prevented the governor 
of Baroda from joining Pawar, but effectually took Baroda. 

In 1731 Pilajirao shared in his master’s defeat at Bhilapur, and 
the next year was murdered by some emissaries of a new viceroy 
Abhaising, Raja of Jodhpur, who took 
• advantage of the disorder these disasters had 

created to retake Baroda, the capture being effected by his general 
Dhokalsing. The town and fort were placed in the charge of, Sher 
^han Babi. In 1734, however, Mahadaji 
Gaekwad retook both in the absence of the 
governor at Balasinor, and they have ever since remained in the posses- 
sion of the Gaekwad family. 

Baroda did not, however, become the capital of the State for some 
years. Songadh was long Damajirao’s head quarters, and he moved 
from there to Patan in the north. After Damajirao’s death, however, 
Baroda rose rapidly into importance, for one V)f his sons. Fatesing 
seized it, while another, Govindrao, was moving the authorities at Poona 
to recognise him as Sena-khas-khel. Nor did the former lose his hold 
of. the place through the many years he and his brother fought for it 
and,*for the country in its neighbourhood. The assistance of Raghu- 
nathrao Peshwa did not give Govindrao the wished-for-prize; and when, 
some years later, Fatesing sided with Raghunathrao and the British, 
Sindhia was unable to reach Baroda, though he long skirmished in 
its neighbourhood and watched an opportunity from his stronghold 
of Pavagadh. 

After the death of Manajirao who succeeded Fatesingrao, Govind- 
rao trusted to ascend the gadi without difiBlculty ; but he found the gates 
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of the Baroda fort shut against him by his own iflegitimate son Kanhoji 
who was supported by Arab mercenaries. These foreigners gave him 
up to his father, but in the next few years they acquired great power in 
the State, and of the capital they held all the gates. They were thus 
enabled to play an impoii;ant part when Kaoji Appaji, the Prabhu 
Minister, and Kanhoji contended who shou^^ rule the State on behaP 
of the imbecile Anandrao. 

On the 11th of October 1802 Colonel Alexander Walker, the Resi- 

• dent, had his attention drawn to the figns of 
1802 - 03 . . . - 

growing insubordination among the ^'amoaar^ 

of the Arab mercenary troops, whose position was a strong one, as 
they held the person of the Maharaja and were in charge of the gates of 
the capital, as well as of most of the fortified places in the State. It 
so happened that one of their number, Ahmed Bin Haidar, was dis- 
contented with his brethren and seemed willing to let the British 
troops take possession of his post, the Leheripura Gate, the. one which 
faces the camp. Anandrao Maharaja authorised him to give it up and 
instructed Sultan Jaffir and Haya, two other jamadars, to remove his 
natural brother Kanhoji from Rameah, where he then was under an 
Arab guard, to Bombay. Kanhoji, be it remembered, was plotting 
to overthrow Raoji Appaji’s administration. When, however, Jaffir’s 
nephew appeared at the Ranpur Rameah fort on the 8th of November 
with the order for Kanhoji ’s delivery, the guard refused to give him up, 
as the two chief jamadars opposed to the British and to Raoji Appaji, 
namely, Zahya and Abud, had instigated them to be contumacious. 
Thereupon Jaffir and a party of Arabs more favourable to the adminis- 
tration denounced the treachery and precipitate action of Zahya and 
Abud, and during the 15th, 16th and 17th of November there was every 
fear that the streets of Baroda would be the scene of a bloody struggle 
between the Arab factions. But at length, the violent party, ' the 
Hetheas, gained the upper hand ; Kanhoji was suffered to escape ; 
the Maharaja was closely confined to his palace; and on the 10th Decem- 
ber Jaffir was forced to side with the turbulent party ; nor could any 
bribes afterwards persuade him to leave the city. Then the two 
jf>arekhs, or paymasters, of the Arabs, who alone up to that time 

• See page 495, and pages 637-641 for the whole aecount of this passage m 
the history of the State in Vol. I. 
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had any influence oVer them^ though still disaffected with the 
administration, fled from the city in terror of the devil they had 
•themselves raised. Even Haider deemed it impossible to throw open 
his gate." 

Major Walker now foand himself obliged to use force in ejecting 
the Arabs from the city fort, and yet he was unwilling to take it by 
storm and so to subject the rich town to pillage. He had summoned 
up an extra regiment from Bombay, and on the 9th of December 
Colonel Woodington was directed to invest the fort, and on the 18th the 
investment W'as made.* The Leheripura Gate was defended by Haidar 
the Champaner Gate by Sultan Jaffir, the Pani Gate by Zahya, the 
Burhanpur or southern gate by several jamadars, including Abud 
surnamed the Lame. Others of the rebels garrisoned the palace, the 
jamadarkhana and Fatesing’s house. Colonel Woodington, who was to 
make the real attack, advanced to within 200 yards of the west gate 
(Leheripur4) exposed to a galling fire ; Major Holmes and Sitaram 
took up a position opposite to the east or Pani Gate ; Kamal-ud-din 
and Sakharam opposite the Champaner Gate, the fourth side being 
faced by Kakaji and Amijf Saheb, In taking up these positions the 
besieging party lost between forty and fifty men, but a battery was 
successfully erected during the night close to the Leheripura Gate and 
mounted with five eighteen-poimders. To enable the Arabs to come to 
terms, hostilities were suspended for two days and then fire was opened 
and continued all night. Thereupon some of the Arabs deserted the fort . 
Finally, the assailants made a gallant rush and drove the Arabs out of 
Yesu Bhai’s house so close to the gate that noting could any longer 
resist the cannon. On the 22nd Major Holmes drove back a sortie. 
On the 25th December the breach became practicable, and on the 26th 
the Arabs gave in, and evacuated Baroda on very favourable terms 
granted to them, not because they could have made a successful stand 
but because the city was to be spared bloodshed. They were to get 
all their arrears and to be allowed to leave the city and State of Baroda 
in safety, on condition that they should not remain in the country^ 
a condition they subsequently violated. On the 27th of December 
Anandrao who had been hurried out of Baroda on the first opportunity 
re-entered the city in state, and English guards were placed in the 
palace and over the Leheripura Gate. During the siege the number 
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of British killed and wounded had been 105, of whom seven wer^ 
officers.* 

The history of the capital is so mixed up with the political history 
of the State, that the subsequent events which disturbed but in a slight 
degree its uneventful annals need not be detailed here. Takhtabai’s 
conspiracies and Sitaram’s intrigues several ftmes threatened Baroda 
with the honors of a revolution during the reign of Anandrao. The 
quarrel between Maharaja Sayajirao, and Govindrao, the adopted 
son of Fatesing, filled B<iroda with troops and turbulent rascals. In 

the year of the mutiny of the Bengal army, Baroda was in some 

• * 

danger, perhaps of conspiracies. Finally, after Malharrao's depo- 
sition, a few of the ill-disposed plotted to put his alleged son by 
Laiishmibai on the gadi. The gates were 

lo/0« ^ 

closed ; the Assistant Resident, Captain Jack- 
son, who had ridden in almost unattended, was inside the city walls ; 
there was some confusion, and Sir Richard Meade sent down.a portion 
of the 9th Regiment, N, I., and some guns. Fortunately, when sum- 
moned to open the gates, the rioters saw the folly of resistance and 
the British troops took quiet possession of ^ the place. The State 
army, though urged to make a demonstration, did nothing to create 
mischief. 


The surroundings of Baroda resemble those of other towns and 
hamlets in Gujarat. Through the champaign 
Surroundings. country from every point of which the distant 

Pavagadh can be discerned, the narrow tortuous Vishvamitri has 
worked its channel deep through the alluvial soil. On the eastern 
side of this stream, some twenty miles away from the mountain lies 
Baroda; on the western side is the British Camp. The broa'der cotton 
fields give way gradually to narrower and more closely packed 
enclosures separated one from another by high hedges of prickly-pear or 
ragged milk-bush. The country roads grow narrower as they converge. 
Above them and dotted about the fields magnificent trees begin to 
limit the view in every direction; tanks and wells are more frequent ; 
and here and there peep out Hindu temples or half ruined Mahomedan 
tombs. But where the city walls face the distant eastern hills and the 


‘Baroda Residency Records. 
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nalas and tanks are most plentiful, ttie country is almost destitute 
of trees. Large rice-fields cover the plain, till an almost imperceptible 
rise leads one to the fissured black soil, where clumps of trees betoken 
the existence of solitary villages and the vast bids or grass plains 
which supply the capital with fodder. Again, though it is true that 
near the city both banks of the Vishvamitri and the northern bank 
of the Jambuva are thickly wooded, in reality there is a difference. 
South, the trees soon become scarce and the cotton fields assert them- 
selves. North, the trees are numerous for miles and miles, and instead of 
cotton, juwar, and other such crops make their handsomer show. A 
distinguishing feature of the country round Baroda is the pleasant 
^aw, betel leaves, and other vegetable gardens. 

In the earleist times of which we have any record, the city of Baroda 

_ _ extended only over the portion which is 

Development. • i i r 

at present comprised within the four walls 

and the country outside it was covered with scattered fields, fences 
wells, temples and mosques. It was after it came into the possession 
of the Gaekwads and became their capital that it rose in importance. 
Suburbs were formed outside the walled town as the population 
increased. Of these the* principal are: — Anandpura, Fatehpura and 
Siyapura, named after the past Gaekwads and Eaopura and Babajipura, 
named after past Dewans. But though the city grew in extent, it was 
as Forbes wrote in his Oriental Memoirs, about a century and a half 
ago, mean and shabby in appearance. Roads were not laid out on the 
scientific methods of the present times but were such as ‘‘ the wit of men 
has not ventured to improve, heavy sand or deep ruts during eight 
months in thi year and in the rains submerged or converted into thick 
mud.” There were no public buildings worth the name. It is only 
during the last 45 years, that is, after the ascension of the present 
Maharaja to the gadi, that attention has been paid to sanitation, new 
roads have been made, old ones have been widened and metalled, the 
streets are lighted and watered and many beautiful public buildings 
parks and gardens that adorn the city, have come into existence. 


There are several dharamshalas and 5am is in the City where visitors 
can find suitable accommodation. But the 
most convenient place for the European 
visitor is either the Baroda Guest House Hotel near the Railway 


Rest houses. 
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S ation or the Dak Bungal w in the Cantonment. The Baioda Guest 
House Hotel, which is only three minutes’ walk from the Eailway 
station and which is situated on the Race Courie Road, was formerly a 
S ^ate institution used for the State guests only. It is now converted into 
a hojel, arrangements having been made with the lessee to reserve a 
certain accommodation for the State gueilfcs. For gentlemen living 
in Indian style, there is a "separate bungalow close by, under the same 
management. Previous intimation may be given to the Manager, 
who will be glad to make arrangements and to meet visitors at the 
Railway Station. 

A new dharamshala called “ Damajirao Gaekwad Dharamshala ” 
alter the name of the founder of the kingdom has been recently built 
opposite the Railway Station. A need for such a building had been 
long felt. There is separate accommodation for first, second and third 
class residents, with a separate block for the depressed classes. 

The distance from the Railway Station to the city and thence to 
Tramway Goyagate Station of the Gaekwad’s 

Baroda State Railway is about 4 miles* 
This waS; till 1916, covered by a tramw^ line, which, after about 
seven years’ working, had to be removed, as it was not found to be 
remunerative. 


The Race Course Road is reached by driving to the right side of 

_ _ the Railway Station and then turning to the 

Race Course Road. , , , j xi. t> i 

west through the passage under the Railway. 

The Race Course is one mile and a half in circumference. Races and 

sports are occasionafly organised by the State Military Officers, under 

the patronage of the Maharaja. 

The Race Course is connected by a newly made motor road with 

^ , the Padra Road, which runs parallel to the 

Padra Road. 1 , . . . , 

railway lines. On this road are •situated 

Navlakha’s Ginning Factory, the Maharaja Spinning and Weaving 

Mill, the Maharani Woollen Mill and the new Military Lines. 


Padra Road. 


Driving towards the City from the Race Course Road, the 
. chief buildings that attract attention after 

passing through the. Railway crossing are 
the Mimicipal Market, Rode’s dharamshala, old Tramway stables, 
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Chandwani’s Storeg, the Maharaja Clock Tower built by His 
Highness’8 subjects who were sent abroad for foreign study, and 
Sayaji Ganj bungalows — all situated on the right side of the road 
and close to the Kailway Station. A little further on is the newly made 
Bhimnath Road, leading to the famous Bhimnath Mahadev Temple 
where the Maharaja goes' in procession once a year on the ashadi 
eJcadashi, Framji Shett’s Agiari (Fire temple), and the Brick Kiln 
factory, which was originally a State concern, but has lately been 
sold to a private firm. 


On the left side of the main road but also close to the Railway 
Station is the High School Building. A littlO 
Gillege. further down but in the same compound is 

the building erected in 1887 for the Baroda College at a cost of more 
than 6 lakhs. It is one of the handsomest structures of the kind in 
India. It is in the shape of an “ E ”, the centre being formed by a 
domed halb bO feet square and 144 feet high. Each wing contains ten 
class rooms, five on the ground floor and five on the first floor, besides 
library, museum, chemical and physical laboratories, offices and small 
ante-rooms. The building is situated in a spacious compound which 
also contains residential quarters for students, a fine botanical garden, 
a cricket ground, a tennis court and a gymnasium. There is accom- 
modation for about six hundred students. The style of architecture 
is early Hindu, and the design was prepared by R. Chisholm, Esq., 
F.R.I., B.A., then architect to the Madras Government, but after- 
wards employed by the State as its own architect. 


The Equestrian Statue. 


A little further from the College is the Public Park. Near the 
main entrance of the Park is the Equestrian 
Statue of the Maharaja, erected by public 
subscription in celebration of the Silver Jubilee of His Highness’s 
25 years of rule. The statue, which is in bronze, is the work of the 
famous English artist F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A., and cost about 
Rs. 60,000. It bears on the pedestal the following inscriptions in 
English, Marathi and Gujarati : 


( 1 ) 

‘‘ His Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao III, Gaekwad, G.C.S.I., 
Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur. 

Born 10th March 1863. Ascended the throne, 27th March 1875.’" 
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( 2 ) 

“ This statue was raised by His Highness’s grateful subjects and 
admirers in India and beyond the seas in commemoration of his Sil- 
ver Jubilee celebrated on the 15th March 1907, and in token of loyalty 
and appreciation of his ever progressive rule.” 


Public Park. 


The Public Park is on the outskirts of the city on the bank of 
the river 'Vishvamitri. In the near vicinity 
both of the city and t&e camp it commands 
fine views of the Kamnath Temples, and of the Vishvamitri. The 
State Band plays here every Tuesday evening. Saturday afternoons 
are set apart for ladies and a })art of the grounds are then closed 
to the general public. • * 


The Park, also contains the Museum, and Picture Gallery, both 

Museum and Picture well worth a visit.* 

Gallery. 

Near the entrance of the Public Park, and separating it from the 

^ College grounds, runs a road from south to 

Cantonment » 

north, shaded by magnificent banyan trees, 
which leads to the Cantonment or Camp. The Cantonment, which 
has a population of 2,934, is garrisoned by a regiment of Infantryof the 
Indian Army. 


The Residency was built in 1833-34, the former Residency having 
been situated in the Anandpura suburb of 
Residency, place now known as the 

Kothi. A marble tablet on the facade of the Residency records the 
fact that it was the dwelling place of General Sir J. Outram, G.C.B., 
and General Sir Richard Meade, K.C.S.I., “ who have left enduring 
marks on the history of Baroda.” 

Through the midst of the camp runs a broad and picturesque 
avenue of which the solitary hill of Pava- 
. Interest forms the distant background. In 

the foreground of the avenue, there is a 
column of Songadh stone, which His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao 
II raised to the memory of Mr. Williams who died in 1837, after having 
been Resident for 17 years. Among other places of interest is the 


* See pages 327*328. 
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Church which was consecrated by Bishop Heber who visited Baroda 
in 1825. There is also a racquet court which the' station owes to 
Colonel Outram. Beyond the Residency and across the line of rails is 
the cemetery in which, among many interesting memorials of the dead^ 
the simplest but not the least touching is the stone which marks the 
resting place of that good Resident, Major Malcolm, the nephew of 
the Governor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm. The camp also con- 
tains the American Methodist Episcopal Church and Orphanage, Ver- 
nacular schools for boys and girls, a charitable dispensary, and the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Beyond the cemetery is the State Model Farm. There was for- 
merly a dail'y with Gir cattle attached to the farm, which supplied 
pure milk and butter, but it was not a success commercially. A build- 
ing close by has been assigned to the Reformatory which was started 
in 1913, for the better regulation of the Children’s Court Act and which 
is administered by the Education Department. 

A few paces from the Model Farm are situated, on the Gorva Road, 
the Alembic Chemical Works, erected for 
Alembic Factory. distillation of spirit for use in the manu- 

facture of scents and medicines. The contract for manufacturing 
country liquor for use irf the State has also been recently given to 
this distillery which is the first of its kind on this side of the 
country. 


Besides the large bridge which crosses the main stream of the 
Vishvamitri, there are on the Camp side two 
Bridges. bridges over a side nala. One leading to the 

Public Park is beautifully designed and composed of one arch and two 
circular openings. It was executed in the year 1826 by Lieut.-CoL 
Waddington of the Bombay Engineers, and the expenses of erection 
were defrayed by His Highness Sayajirao II. The ridge is faced with 
yellow sandstone ; the interior masonry is brick ; and the balustrade 
is particularly handsome, the shape of the arch being elliptical. The 
depth of material between the surface of the road and the crown of the 
arch being considered insufficient to bear heavy weights, His Highness 
was induced some years later, to erect another stone and brick bridge, 
a few yards further up the nala, on the design and principle of the 
main bridge. 
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A few yards below the bridge^ there was a solid timber dam with 
The Dam which retained a big store of water 

during a large portion of the year. It was 
carried away bodily by the pressure of water in the great flood of 1881 • 
A new dam has since been constructed and provided with regulators, 
but very little water now accumulates, except in the rainy season^ 
owing to the diversion of the river into th% Sayaji Sarovar. 

• 

After crossing the great bridge and proceeding on his way to 
the city, the visitor will find on his left, on 
Royal Cemetery. ^ bank of the river, the royal cemetery 

where the funerals of the chief members of the Gaekwa^J family are 
performed and erected io their memory. Close to the road is 

the Mahadev temple built by H.H. Ganpatrao over the spot where 
Sayajirao II was cremated and his ashes interred. There is no image 
or special temple to the Maharaja in person, but in worshipping Ma- 
hadev people think of him. It is a building of stone highly finished 
and remarkably graceful. Within the court-yard, which* surrounds 
the temple, there are two rooms. That to the right holds a portrait 
of Khanderao Maharaja, that to the left, the bed, the garments and the 
phial of Ganges water which commemorgite Khanderao ’s mother,. 
Chimnabai. Next to Sayajirao ’s monument is another still larger 
temple dedicated to Mahadev called Kedareshwar, raised in honour 
of Govindrao Maharaja by his son Sayajirao. It is near this edifice 
that * hhichri ’ is distributed in charity to the poor ; and to the 
adorned image of the deceased prince in the chhatri behind the temple 
flowers are presented. Close to Govindrao 's temple is a small canopy 
dedicate d to the memory of Kani Gahenabai and on the city side is 
a temple built to record the spot where Chimnabai was cremated. 
It contains a stone face of Anandrao and a phial recording the 
memory of the Kegent Fatesing. Among recent erections in the 
royal cemetery, the late Prince Fatesingrao’s chhatri is noteworthy. 


To the right of the Cemetery the Dewan Sitaram erected a temple 
to Yavateshwar Mahadev. Closer to the bridge and at the head of 
two ghats or flights of steps descending to the water is a tasteful 
shrine of white marble which marks the spot of the Dewan’s funeral. 
One of the ghats, that further from the bridge, was built by him, the 
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other by Maharaja Sayajirao, while a third ghat on the left of the 
bridge is due to Maharaja Govindrao. 

After crossing the Vishvamitri bridge one comes to the Indira 
Avenue to the right. This is a beautiful 

Indira Avenue. magnificent banyan trees on both 

aides which keep it shaded and cool. On one side of the Indira Avenue 
is a line of bungalows, specially built for the European officers of the 
.State. To the left one passes the State General Hospital and a line 
of bungalows ; to the right the quarters of the Hospital matron and the 
nursing staff. 

The Central jail is at the top of the Avenue, a carefully construct- 
ed building arranged on modern principles. 

Central Jail, Modelled on the panoplicon j)lan of the 

Punjab jails, it is sufficiently large to hold about 600 prisoners and has 
within its walls, besides dormitories and workshops, a hospital, a dye 
house, and a central tower. The prisoners are employed on dyeing, 
weaving, .sewing, cane- work, and such other industries. Excellent 
carpets are made which find a ready market in Bombay, Karachi ftnd 
olsewhere. 

A gradual ascent passing over a stone bridge, which spans a nala 
of the Vishvamitri leads to the town. To 
Anandpura. right of this little bridge is a temple to 

Udenarayan built by Sibandi Bakshi Lalubhai which is now included 
in the compound of the State General Hospital; to the left was a panpoi, 
a house where a constant supply of cool fresh water was kept for free 
distribution to all, the gift of Ganpatrao Mahajan, the Khangi Kamdar 
of four Gaekwads. The main road passes, first through Anandpura and 
then through Raopura. From Raopura to the 
right a rapid ascent up a slight hill leads to 
what is called the Juni Kothi or old fort, probably the most ancient 
portion of the Hindu town of Baroda. A curious proof of its antiquity 
was recently discovered while digging the foundations of the new 
public offices. A number of gold and silver coins were exhumed. Gene- 
ral A. Cunningham recognised the silver coins as drammas, the Sans- 
krit dramyas or Greek drachmoe, current in Northern India from 700 
A.D. to 1000 A.D. The learned Raja of Travancore believed the gold 
coins to be the same as the- fanams of Southern India, the variety being 


Raopura. 
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the “Alligator mouthed,” and one specimen the “ Namappanam.’* 
The silver coins he identified as the gadhiakorpaisa or ass-money, the 
name popularly given to certain Vikramaditya coins owing to the 
gadi, or alter, on the reverse. It has been thought that these coins 
evidence the existence of an Indo-Sassanian dynasty in Saurashtra, 
Before reaching the ascent to the Juni Kothi passing notice may be 
taken of the houses of several historical celel>raties : Dhakji Dadaji. 
Baba Pliadke, the Nandod Bakshi, and the Resident Mr. Williams. 
In the Juni Kothi in the old days was the residency office (1802-1832), 
but the so-called fort no^ contains the public offices. A new road 
leads southward to L. V. Palace. 


Public Offices. 


On the left side as we entor the Kothi Road is the Secretariat. 

On the right and just opposite is the new 
Record Office, which also accommodates the 
Military and Police offices. The State Library, a small but handsome 
erection, is close to the Record Office in the same compound. 


Chimnabai Clock 
Tower. 


Returning to the Raopura road and proceeding further towards 
the city, is reached first the Raopura Police 
Station, Improvement Trust Offices, then 
the Post and Telegraph Office, then the 
Nawab’s Wada and the Vernacular Boys’ School. A little furthe • up 
is th^ Chimnabai Clock Tower, erected from the funds contributed by 
the citizens of Baroda, in memory of Her late Highness Chimnaba 
Gaekwad, the first consort of the present Maharaja, This part of the 
suburb is called Gheekanta and that adjoining it on the north is known 
as Nagar Wada. If we descend through it into the low sandy road 
and luxuriant fields and hedges of the country we quickly reach Bech- 
raji’s temple on the Kamnath Road. This 
temple is one of the most important in Baroda; 
indeed His Highness Sayajirao II visited it once a week and still the 
Maharaja goes there on the Navaratri of Ashvin and with him thousands 
of devotees to the goddess. The courtyard was the work of His High- 
ness Khanderao, but a curious old octagonal tank is of much older 
date. It is here that priests are paid unceasingly to curse all enemies 
of the Gaekwad’s throne, a task they take up in rotation. 


Becbraji’s temple. 


Close to the Bechraji’s temple is the place called Kamnath, which 
Hindu cremation ground, is sst apart as cremation ground for the Hindus. 
30 
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Arboratum. 


In the low marshy ground to the west near the junction of the two 
roads connecting the Public Park with what 
is called Bhutadi-m-Zampo is the Arboratum 
which forms a pari; of the Public Park. 

Proceeding towards the east, we reach the Lunatic Asylum, a 
new and spacious building erected in 1899 
Lunatic Asylum. ^ ^ £JJ^o^gand rupees. There 

is accommodation for about 50 patients. 


Male Training College. 


Proceeding further towards the east, the visitor reaches first the 
Antyaja School and Boarding house and then 
the Male Training College. The College 
affords training to Vernacular School teachers in modern educational 
methods, and in school management and discipline. 


Jubilee Square. 


Again to return to the main road, from the Gheekanta, we j^ass to 
the Pipla Gate and Limdi Chauk, noticing 
Sardar Ghorpade’s house, the Tarkeshwar 
temple built by Her Highness Jamnabai and the Jubilee gardens, a 
beautiful open ground with a garden for the use of the City people, 
opened in 1908 in connection with the Silver Jubilee. In the gardem 
is a collo'ial statue of Buddha and a suitable card and billiard room for 
the use of the public. Then come Cinema Theatres, which are, it must 
be confessed, somewhat j-qualid in appearance, the Ladbadevi’s temple, 
the dismal shrine where Sayajirao employed 
dark means to gain from the gods succ^ess for 
his ambitious ends. Behind this is the Sur Sagar tank, a large reser- 
voir with stone banks and masonry steps. The^length of this tank is 
1,057 feet, its width is 665 feet and its average depth 12 feet. It is 
connected with another tank called Sarashia about half a mile distant 
from it and furnishes the main portion of the City with water for all 
but drinking purposes. Large and always full of water, the Sur Sagar 
looks picturesque, especially on moonlight nights and adds to the beauty 
of a series of public buildings which are situated on the left side of the 
road to the south of it. 


Sur Sagar Tank. 


Then comes another open space for the recreation of the people 
and the Nyaya Mandir or Temple of Justice, 
a magnificent building. The High Court 


Nyaya Mandir. 
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and the District Judges’ Courts are on the second floor, and the City 
Magistrate, City Munsiff and other lower Courts are accommodated on 
the ground floor. In the centre of this huge pile of building is a. large 
hall decorated with mosaic work, which is used as the Town Hall. 
A beautiful marble statue of her late Highness Maharani Chimnabai, 
the first consort of the Maharaja., also adorns the hall. 

Close to the Nyaya Mandix are two otfter fine structures, one of 
which is called the Female Training College 
and the other the Baroda Middle School. 
Both of these look exceptionally handsome owing to their position on 
high ground near the Sursagar tank. 

Close to the Sursagar tank is the beautiful building where the 
moflusil students of the Female Training 
Girls Boarding House. QoUcge and the Maharani High School have 

their residential quarters and Boarding House. 


After viewing these fine buildings on the Sursagar, ,one faces 
the Leheripura Gate which is the princi-pal 
entrance through which the city proper, 
that is the walled capital as it was before it exj^anded, can be entered. 


Leheripura Gate. 


Tlie space lying south of the road leading to the Leheripura Gate 
and west of the city is for the most part termed 
Suburbs. Babajipura. There are suburbs to the south, 

but some very large suburbs are stretched along to the north of the 
walls and east of the Anandpura. To the west are Nagarwada and 
Sayadpura, and east of them is the great F^tehpura, which is separated 
from the North Gate by the Koylipura, the Kala and Navapura and the 
Akutpura. Along the northern walls of the city is the new Bazar, and 
from the Champaner Gate where it terminates a long street penetrates 
the Fatehjmra, the work of His Highness Khanderao. The suburbs to the 
west of the town comprise the Modikhana, or Gaekwad’s commissariat ; 
the Leheriimra Gate quarter ; the quarter named after Sayaji ; that 
named after Apaji, the minister, in which live the Muzumdar, the Nawab 
of Baroda, the descendant of Mir Kamal-ud-din and the descendants of 
Gangadhar Shastri ; the quarters named after Anandrao Maharaja and 
Babaji Appaji. Then there are the quarters in which lived the dancing 
girls, the cloth merchants, and finally the Nayar Brahmans. There are 
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twelve northern suburbs of which the largest, the Fatehpura, contains 
the minister Bhau Shinde’s house and the large temple he built close 
to the Maharaja’s Stables for carriage horses. In the northern suburbs 
is also one of the two schools of athletes. The eastern suburbs are 
five in number. The southern suburbs (so called) are eleven in number. 
The Mahomed Vadi is inhabited by the Fadnavis, the first officer in 
the State, and by Gppafrao Mairal, the banker. There is a quarter 
named Khandoba’s temple, and one after a strange erection and a 
detached Musalman fortification called Monkey's Tower. The Pandhares 
live on this side near the Gendi, rhinoceros, G«te. 

The city proper, that is the portion Of it within the walls, is divided 
into seventeen streets or quarters. The 
City Proper. chief are : Sultanpura ; the Ghadiali Pole, in 

which lives Nagar Sheth Hari Bhakti ; the Narsinhji temple street in- 
habited by rich bankers and jewellers of Baroda who now under an 
economical government drive a less flourishing trade than of yore ; 
the quarter of the Killedar or Commandant of the fort who is a high 
Sardar, a relation of the Gaekwad and a rich and influential person ; 
Samal Bechar’s quarter, still inhabited by descendants of the old 
Arab pajmiaster ; the quarter of the Vanias and Parbhu Kashi. Behind 
the palace and the wall of the Champaner Gate is the large Chhipvad 
inhabited chiefly by Musalmans. 


A few years ago a Resident wrote : “ the city (shaker) is a square 
surrounded by a wall from fifteen to eighteen feet high, two miles 
in circumference, having four gates and fifty-four bastions on all 
of which guns were mounted.” These guns have been broken up and 
sold as old iron or relegated to some safe spot. 'There were supposed 
to be 600 of them. ‘‘ Within the shaker, on the north-east, stands 
the Bhaddar or old palace, two sides of which are formed by the city 
wall. It is surrounded by walls twenty-two feet high, has five bas- 
tions and would, as well as the Shaher, require artillery to take it. 
North of the Bhaddar is the true Juni Kothi or old fort, probably 
the most ancient place of fortification in Baroda.” 


It has been said that the west gate is named Leheripura. It 
opens on to a broad and picturesque street 
Ldberipura Street. which is seen the Mandvi 

clock-tower. This Leheripura street, like the main road to the entrance 
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of the city, is met at right angles by poles or wards belonging to dis- 
tinct classes and castes of people who, by living in a cul-de-sac of 
which the entrance was barred by a heavy door, managed to cut them- 
selves off from the external world at night or in times of disturbance, 
and also contrived to live their lives apart, according to the exclusive 
rules of the petty society to which they might belong. Two or three 
of these poles are noticeable, for they are inhabited by rich jeweller's 
and bankers whom the luxuries and n^eds of the Gaekwads and their 
sardars attracted to the capital : Sultanpura ; Narsinhji Pole where 
there is a mandir of the^ame name and Shaligram dear to the Vanias : 
Hari Bhakti’s pole is a memory of past opulence and contains the old 
palace of Fatesing and the st ^te Mint. The existence of these poles 
fxarcely guessed by the passers-by in the Leheripura street, where the 
gaudily painted bat mean shops of petty tradesmen and coppersmiths 
are seldom relieved by a temple such as the one raised to B.aj Rajeshwar 
Mahadev by the famous mother of Sayaji, the Rani Gahenabai. This 
lady has also given a temple to Pandharinath Vithoba opposite the 
palatje, whosa quite little garden and Shiva shrine and door and painted 
walls are more elegant than any of the religious edifices in this town 
which are for the most part devoid of beauty and style. 

The city is intersected by two spacious streets dividing into four 
parts meeting at a place called the Mandvi, 
Mandvi. which is a square pavilion with three bold 

arches on each side and a flat roof adorned withseats and a clock lower 
in the cent e. At the ends of the four roads meeting under the Mandvi 
are four gates, of which the western is called Leheripura darwaja, the 
eastern, Pani darymja, the northern Champaner darwaja and the 
southern Gendi darwaja. 

Proceeding to the Mandvi, the visitor will find that on his left hand 
there is a road which leads by the Champaner Gate to the Fatehpura 
suburb. On the sides of this road are blocks of lofty houses, of which 
the largest is the palace once occupied by the Gaekwad, the haveli, palace 
of His Highness Sayajirao, faced by a building erected by His High" 
ness Khanderao and at one time occupied by Lakshmibai, the wife of 
Malharrao. After the completion of the Lakshmi Vilas Palace, the 
old palace in the city is not used as a residence for the Maharaja. Its 
chief features, the gadi, the devghar have been removed to the new 
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Palace, and the building after being much improved for light and 
ventilation, is now used mainly for the accommodation of offices and 
schools. 

The chief entrance of the old palace was a narrow door from the 
very foot of which sprang a steep and still 
Old Palace. rfarrower staircase, which, twisting here and 

there was now and again barred by a trap-door. During the day, the 
large room in the first storey, in which the gadi was formerly kept 
and from which the devghar of the Gaekwads with its thousands of 
little gods, could dimly be seen. Above were of old the jewel-room and 
dark laboratory. In the highest storey were the royal apartments 
with their gold and silver beds, their mirrors, and cheap German 
prints of ladies representing the seasons, and, in Malharrao's time, 
other subjects which necessitated their prompt destruction when the 
palace was purified. Round the flat roofs, where the atmos})here is 
clear and freer of a thousand horrid smells, circled the pigeons, of which 
the past Gaekwads had always been so proud. But who can describe 
this curious building with its labyrinth of little rooms, dark passages 
and deep yards ? It is a fit scene of much that has passed in the 
Baroda State. 

Opposite the old Palace, on the other side of the road, is situated 

the Bank of Baroda Ltd. which was started 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd. ^ capital of 20 

lakhs and has since then been pros})erous and progressive.* 

In addition to the State Library in the Kothi, there is a fine 
library called the Central Library f opposite 
the Baroda Bank in the old palace or sarJcar- 
wada, Ir was formed by converting the Lakshmi Vilas Palace 
Library into a Central Library for the whole State. It has a large 
stock of rare and valuable books on all subjects and is free and open 
to the public. 


Central Library. 


Immediately behind the old palace, storey upon storey rises far 
above surrounding buildings, the white stucco 
Nazar Bag Palace built by Maharaja Malhar- 


The Nazar Bag. 


♦ See page 334, Vol. I. 
t See page 323. 
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Pani Gate. 


rao and much enlarged and improved in the time of the presen 
Maharaja. 

The State jewels are kept in the Nazar Bag Palace. They were 
valued recently by a Commission of experts at 

State Jewels. over 3 crores of rupees. The chief diamond 

necklace, worn by the Maharaja on State occa- 
sions, is alone valued at 40 lakhs, the biggest diamond being estimated at 
9 lakhs. This JL the Brazilian diamond known as thS Star of the South/* 
a brilliant of perfect water, weighing 125 carats. It was discovered 
in 1853, in the mines of Mina Geraes, Brazil. His Highness Khanderao 
paid £80,000 for it. A curious and costly article is a cloth embroi- 
dered with precious stones and seed pearls which Was designed to cover 
the Prophet’s tomb at Mecca, a strange gift indeed from a Hindu 
Prince to a Mahomedan Saint ; but Khanderao Maharaja was always 
very jrartial to Islam. It was because he died before the article could 
be finished that it remains in the Gaekwad's possession. 

The Nazar Bag adjoins the road which is in reality a continuation 
of the Leheripura street, and which termi- 
nates in the eastern or Pani (water) Gate. 
On the right is the Jamnabai Dispensary, which was erected for the 
convenience of the population in the City, at a cost of rupees one 
lakh and named after His Highness’s adoptive mother. 

Further to the east, on the same side of the road, is the Civil 
Veterinary Hospital and, a little further on, 
the paga^ where the gold and silver guns are 
kept. Two silver cannons were made by His Highness Khanderao, 
but when his brother Malharrao came into power, he put his own name 
on them anej^ also made a pair of gold guns out of rivalry. These 
were the prettiest and most expensive toys the Gaekwad 
had ever made. His Highness the present Maharaja, considering 
them to be useless waste of money, got one silver and one gold gun 
melted, and has preserved a pair simply as an object of curiosity. The 
gold gun has a silver carriage and the silver gun has a brass one. The 
big Kankrej oxen which draw them are clothed in brocade and their 
horns cased in gold. 

Just beyond the Pani Gate is the Agad or arena, where public sports 
are held on festive occasions, or when 

Arena Sports. distinguished guests are to be entertained. 


Gold and Silver Guns. 
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These are worth looking at. Twenty couples of wrestlers open the 
games ; fighting rams rush on each other’s horns till the loser, fairly 
struck, falls on his back, every limb shivering with pain ; buffaloes 
attack one another with incredible fury; the unwieldy rhinoceros 
with his blunted nose-horn enters more sluggishly into a contest with 
his brother ; and his wicked little red eye belies his character ; when 
one elephant has turned*his back, his vast opponent butts ponderously 
into his side and has to be frightened off with rockets. The game, 
however, no longer contains any great element of danger or cruelty. 
Horse no longer fights against horse, the rider no longer in reality 
excites and then evades the enraged elephant ; man no longer wounds 
man with Sands arnSed with sharp steel claws. Not only cruelty but 
sport is on the wane in Baroda. Cock fighting has been abandoned, 
the hogs and hunting leopards or chitahs are fewer and less well trained 
than they were, che deer preserves are less well stocked, wild pig are 
more seldom met with, the breeds of dogs and pigeons are degenerating, 
and the wrestlers are not incited to super-human efforts by princely 
rewards. 


The half ruined Bhaddar Kot is of interest only to such as care 
for the time when Marathas supplanted Musal- 
Bhaddar. mans. The mean huts of soldiers are propped 

up against the old walls with their traces of Musalman architecture. 
Here the two first Gaekwads, Pilajirao and Damajirao, sometimes 
lived, and here is an old temple of Kalka Devi who came to reside 
in it from distant Pavagadh. The Bhaddar which dominates the Agad 
or arena contains a solid old palace of the Musalmans with a marble 
bow-window of singular beauty. It is noWrUsed for holding the 
district and taluka revenue offices. In this palace once lived the sons 
of Damajirao and His Highness Anandrao, and opposite it is a large 
modem building where in old times the restless Takhtabai plotted for 
her sons. The back of the palace looks out on to the arena, and 
beyond it is the first weaving mill constructed by the State. 


About 13 miles from the Pani Gate and connected with it by a 
good metalled road is the Sayaji Sarovar, 
which supplies the capital as well as the 
cantonment with good potable water. (For full description see 
page 334.) 


Sayaji Sarovar. 
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Passing through the Champaner Gate, we come to the suburb 
called Fatehpura. It is a long wide street 
Fatehpura. which the principal grain 

merchants have their godowns and stores. It is in this street that 
the weekly market called shuJcarwar (Friday Market) is held 
every Friday, for the sale of vegetables, 
Friday Market. cloth, utensils, ofd ware, cattle etc. A 

visit to it may be the means of securing for only a nominal price 
old arms, china, &c., which are so much prized by lovers of the 
curious and the anticjjae. 

Along the northern walls of the city and to the left^ of the Cham- 
panei Gate is the Nava (new) Bazar, where the 
Nava Bazar. Marwadi merchants have their cloth shops. 

Among the plaees of interest in Fatehpura are the pilkJiana^ 
Elephant Stables. Formerly the stables 
Elephant Stables. possessed 55 elephants on which were spent 

annually about a lakh and a half of rupees. But the number has been 
much reduced by the present Maharaja and the money saved diverted 
to useful purposes. 

To the west of these stables, is situated the old parade ground 
with the barracks of the 2nd Regiment. Both 
Parade Grounds, Champaner road and the road to the old 

parade ground are bridged, for there runs through the suburb a small 
nala leading into a larger nala or stream, the Pahadi Nadi, which flows 
into the Vishvamitri and forms the northern boundary of the capital. 
In calling the parade ground the “ Old Parade ’’ mention should be 
made of another gfound beyond the east city-wall and north of the 
Ajab tank, which is older, but it may be called old in contradistinction 
with the Warashia or new parade ground made at great expense by 
Khanderao Maharaja, This is a wide expanse artificially levelled and 
raised above the surrounding coimtry and supported by a wall often 
of some height and great strength in buttresses. Along one side of it 
are the barracks of the 3rd Regiment rebuilt on a very commo- 
dious scale and on another side is the old Military Hospital which is 


now used as the Medical Store. 

Maharaja Khanderao by carrying on this work not only provided 
his soldiers with a free space to exercise in, but thrust back from the 
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city the low level country. It has already been stated that the north 
boundary of the city is the Pahadi Nadi, and that the west boundary is 
the Vishvamitri which, when it overflowed, used to flood the Babajipura 
suburb till the drainage works carried out by Sir T. Madhavrao gave 
the waters a way to escape. It remains to tell how the Pahadi Nadi 
to the north is joined by a nala, full all the rains, which skirts the 
parade ground and touched first the Vadi Vadi Tank and the Sarashia 
tank and then the Marda tank, and finally the A jab and Raje tanks 
near the gate fitly called the Pani Gate. In truth the whole of 
the country to the west of Baroda is much ynder water during the 
monsoon and is wholly taken up by rice fields, so that, as a matter of 
fact, the town lies very' low except where it has been raised above the 
surrounding level by long years of building. With the exception of 
the Mahmud tank in the south-east corner of the capital there is but 
one tank mentioned above called Sur Sagar worthy of special notice. 


Returning to Mandvi via Champaner Gate and proceeding straight 
towards the south, one arrives at the Gendi 
Gat(‘ so called because a (je/ndi (rhinoceros) 

had her stable near it. 


Gendi Gate. 


On the way to Gendi Gate on the right side is situated the Jumma 
Masjid built during Mahomedan rule. It 
Jumma Masjid. recently been renovated by the city 

Mahomedans with liberal help from the Government of His Highness. 

Beyond this south end of the shaher or City proper is Burhanpura, 
and to the east of it is the Muhamad Wadi, 
walled in a square. Several well-known 
families in the history of the State have their mansions in this quar- 
ter. The principal among these are the Fadnis, the chief record 
keeper of old, Gopalrao Mairal, the well known banker, and Sardar 
Pandhare. 


Muhamad Wadi. 


Further on, near the Goyagate station are situated the work- 
shops and offices of the State Railway 
Department. 

The south road is continued for some four miles out of the city 
to the village of Makarpura, where Maharaja 
Khanderao built a palace in which he delighted 


Railway workshops 
and offices. 


Makarpura Palace. 
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to live. From Makarpura, he daily issued forth to hunt in the mag- 
nificent deer-preserves which adjoin it. The money accumulated to 
supply Baroda with drinking water went to the raising of this palace. 
His Highness Malharrao hatecf his brother and because the latter had 
built the lofty Makarpura, he erected the still higher Nazar Bag. 
Unfortunately his spite made him dismantle the Makarpura Palace 
and pull down the outhouses and the residence of Her Highness Jamna- 
bai, and as he himself, unlike his brother, cared nothing for hunting,^ 
he suffered the garden and palace to fall in ruin. The traces of the 
desolation that had beenP wrought around have been removed by the 
present Maharaja who has not only renovated, the old ^Makarpura 
palace, but built a new one by its side. 


Cavalry lines and par^^de grounds together with the bungalows 
of officers, are situated on the left side 
Cavalry lines. Makarpura road. On the right are 

mango groves and betal leaf gardens. 

Near the cavalry lines, on the left, is a tomb raised to Akbar’s 
foster mother, under which is a labyrinth. 

^Fostcr^^SfeV popular belief is that no man has entered 

and explored it without paying his life for 

his curiosity. 

In the triangle between the two Makarpura roads and on the 
south of the Dabhoi railway line is situated 
Lai Bag. Prince’s palace which is also known as 

Lai Bag Palace. 


The south road passes by the temple of Khandoba, the family 
god of the Gaekwad, where is yearly comme- 
Khandoba. morated the capture of Baroda from the 

Babis. There are two temples, of which the larger was built by H.H. 
Govindrao. Round it are cells constructed for the Gosavis by H.H. 
Khanderab. The Gosavis had been of great use to the Gaekwads in 
their warfares. Their ascetic character made them the most suit- 
able channel through which to communicate news. 


The road then passes by the theatres, of which there are three 
in the City. The first is the Vankaner Corn- 
Theatres. pany’s theatre and the second which is 
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quite close by belongs to the Morbi Company. The third theatre ia 
in Golvad near the Chimnabai Clock Tower. The plays performed 
are in Gujarati or Marathi. The theatres are open on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


Stables. 


Proceeding further towards the west from the Morbi theatre, 
^ve come to the Royal Stables, built on mo- 
• dern and scientific principles. 

On the opposite side of the road is a Furniture Factory opened 
Furniture Factory. under the patronage of H.H. the Maharaja. 

The road then opens out into another larger, and better, running 
from north to south, the north end of which 
Laxmi Vilas Palace. nieets the Kothi road, and the south end, 

after crossing the Gaekwad’s Dabhoi Railway line and passing by the 
side of Lai Bag Palace, takes a curve and nieets the Makarpura Road. 
The Laxnii Vilas, the Home of Pleasures, Palace was built for the 
present Maharaja at a cost of about sixty lakhs.* Its grounds include 
the Vishram Bag, the Moti Bag, the Mastu Bag, and the Chiman Bag 
built in the times of the past Maharajas. Moti Bag was built by 
Maharaja Ganpatrao after a visit to Bombay. South of it is the 
Mastu Bag, once the residence of Sir T. Madhavrao and the Vishram 
Bag and Hira Bag. 

In the grounds of the L.V. Palace are to be seen two of the oldest 
and most picturesque of the antiquities of Ba- 
Navbkhi Vavdi. tomb of Amin Saheb built out of 

an ancient Hindu edifice, and the Navlakhi Vavdi, a well with steps, 
which is said to have cost nine lakhs of rupees in its construction. Over 
the portal of this well, there is a Persian inscription which is trans- 
lated by Mr. Forbes as under : — 

‘‘ In the name of Allah ! 

The God of Mercy and Beneficence ! 

God is one ! 

And the God who sent Mahomet into the world ! 

Jaffier Khan Ben Vazalmool, Viceroy of Gujarat, was great, 
successful, and mighty in battle. Brodera was under his command ; 


* See page 348. 
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he was an officer high in rank above all officers, and dignified, by 
the king, his master, with the most honourable titles. By his favour 
Soliman, his chief minister, was appointed Governor of Brodera, 
where, by the blessing of Allah, he accumulated great riches, and em- 
ployed them in works of charity and beneficence. By him this work 
of beauty, strength, and admiit^^tion, was, by the Divine permission, 
completed on the first day of the month of ^azeb, in the 807th year 
of the Hejira. ’ 


Near the principal entrance to the Laxmi Vilas Palace, on the 
•east side of the road there is a beautiful 
Indumati Mahal. structure of recent cop^tructioiv called the 
Indumati Mahal, named after the eldest daughter of Prince Fatesing- 
rao. It is used as a temple for the royal household gods. 

Near the Navalakhi Vavdi in the Palace compound is situated 

Electric Installation Electric Power House which is shortly to 

be removed to the railway premises near 

Gayagate. 


Kala Bhavan. 


Close to the Indumati Mahal and on the same side of the road 
is the Kala Bhavan or Temple of Arts. A 
new building for the Kala Bhavan has been 
constructed in the north-east corner of the open ground in front of 
the Palace compound. 

The road connecting Laxmi Vilas Palace with Leheripura Gate 
is called ‘ Cham Rajendra Road in honour 
of the visit of H.H. the late Maharaja Cham 
Rajendra Wadiar Bajiadur of Mysore on the 7th February 1888. 


Cham Rajendra Road. 


Between Leheripura gate and the L. V. Palace is situated on the 
Cham Rajendra road, the fine building built 
by the officers of the State for their club. 


Officers Club. 


Near the officers’ club is situated the Khanderao Market. On the 
occasion of the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
Khanderao Market. 2iis administration the Maharaja gave 

this building to the City Municipality as a gift. The Market was 
built in 1906-07 at a cost of about 3 lakhs. It consists of two 
bays joined by a covered passage on which stands the principal dome 
which rises 86 feet high. Each bay is 70 feet long and 34 feet wide 
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including an arcade all round the building. The main entrance 
resembles in architecture that of the gate of Dabhoi Fort and the 
domes recall to the mind those of a Hindu temple. In fact, the 
building is purely Hindu in style, except the arches which are 
Mahomedan. It is double storied and built of brick-in-morter, faced 
w'ith Dhrangadra stone. The floors are fire-proof and the perforated 
stone parapets are after^the style of the Agra screens. 


Proceeding towards the Nyaya Mandir and turning into a new road 
near the Female Training College, one comes 
Dandia Bazar. Dandia Bazar inhabited mainly by 

Deccan! Brs^imans and Prabhus. Here are situated the wadas of some 
of the principal Sardars of the State, the most conspicuous of them 
being Shirke’s Wada behind the Sursagar, and Bhaskarrao VithaUs 


Wada. 


Returning to tlie Palace Road from the Dandia Bazar and turning 
towards the Kothi, the visitor will find the 
Khangi Offices. Khangi Offices to his left and a little further 
on, the Police Head Quarters on the right. From here another road, 
Indira Avenue mentioned above, branches out and meets the main 
Raojmra Road near the Vishvaniitri bridge. 


By Huzur Order No. 68/22-6-1904, a Committee, called “ Improve- 
ment Committee was a])})ointed to prejmTe 
City Improvement Trust. ^ comprehensive scheme of VAty improvements 

and frame a set of rules for guidance. This Committee submitted its 
report in September 1906. It was proposed that new roads should 
be made and old ones widened, old narrow and zigzag lanes should be 
widened, blind lanes should be opened for free communication, free air 
and light, and squares in congested areas should be layed out so as to 
act as the lungs of the city. With these objects in view the formation 
of the City Improvement Trust was sanctioned by Huzur Order, dated 
6th March 1910. The C’ity Improvement Trust Act was subsequently 
passed and the Trust \\ as formed of 5 members consisting of an ex- 
officio Chairman and two members nominated by Government and two 
elected by the City Municipality. The maintenance and the 
improvement charges which amount annually to Rs. 3 lakhs are borne 
by the Government and the City Municipality in the proj^ortion of 4 to 
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1. The work done by the Improvement Trust has modernised 
Baroda, and made it a beautiful city. 


Baroda old and new. 


Baroda of old was a city of mud hovels, nestling cheek by jowi 
with huge vadaa and fagas belonging to 
Sardars and darahJars. In place of the wide 
thoroughfares which now traverse the to\§ii there were but a few 
narrow streets, blind lanes and alleys, dusty in smiumer, muddy during 
the rains and filthy at al] times. There were no markets or slaughter 
houses and no arrangements whatever for regulating and inspecting 
the food supply. Ther^ was no registration of deaths and births and no 
proper handobaat for the disposal of the dead. • There w^re no drains 
for the removal of superfluous storm-water and no sprinklers to lay 
the dust. There were no scientific water- works, and no scheme of 
underground drainage for the disi)Osal of superfluous water. There 
were no parks, or ‘‘ breathing lungs ** and no* places for recreation for 
the masses. There were no museums and no libraries and no arrange- 
ments for street lighting. For these things, which arc accepted by the 
citizen of to-day as coinmon place, he owes gratitude to His Highness 
Maharaja Sayajirao II J. 

The land of the city is divided into two parts, gamilian and cultur- 
able. The City Munici])aJity manages the 
gandh'tn lands and gives to the Government 
the revenues derived therefrom, deducting Ks. 1 ,600 as management 
charges. Culturable land is under the control of the mahal Vahivatdar, 


Land. 


Revenue. 


The chief sources of revenue are Octroi and Income-tax. Octroi 
duty, water, conservancy and such other 
rates which produce annually about 7 lakhs 
arc icceived by the Municipality and the Income-Tax w’hich amounts 
to about Rs. 80,000 is credited to Government. 


There is no characteristic industry in Baroda, deseiving of special 
mention. A few aitisans are proficient in 
Industry. wood-carving, some in lacquer-w’ork, and 

some in iron-grille w^ork, suitable for balcony railings ; calico-printing 
is carried on to meet the demand for cheap cotton saris. Embroidery 
with gold and silver and silk thread of a superior description is also 
produced to a small extent. There are five spinning and weaving 
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mills in Baroda. Two are situated, as mentioned above, on the Padra 
Road, the third is near the goods yard of the railway station, the 'ourth> 
which is the oldest, is near the Bhaddar in the city and the fifth i^ near 
the Goya Gate station. Besides these spinning and weaving mills 
there is a brick and tile factory in which Mangalore tiles and pipes are 
manufactured, a dyehouse, an oil mill, Alembic Chemical works, a brush 
factory, an ice facto|*y, soda water factories, a glass factory, coach 
factories, printing presses, tanneries and flour mills. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, there 
were in Baroda city 914 cows, 1,449 bullocks, 
Agriculturd Stock. j jjg buffaloes, 189 sheep, 1,671 goats, 1,218 

horses, 321 donkeys, 176 ploughs, 837 conveyances and 629 carts. 

The city of Baroda is divided into the City, Raopura, and Sayaji 
Ganj divisions for police purposes. There 
are, an AssistantPolice Naebsuba, 7 Fozdars, 
19Naeb Fozdars, 136 Havaldars, 8 Jamadars, 765 sepoys, and 27 
mounted police, totalling 962 men. 

In addition to the Head Post Office at Raopura there are sub- 
offices at Sayaji Ganj, City, Fatehpura, Wadi 

Post Offices. Cantonment. 

There are Government telegraph offices at Raopura, Sayaji Ganj 

^ and Cantonment. 

Telegraph Offices. 


Police. 


In addition to being a station of the B. B. & C. I. Railway, Baroda 
is a terminus station of the Godhra Chord 
Railway Stations. connecting it with Rutlam, etc. Vishva- 

mitri, named after the river on which the capital is situated, is another 
station on the B. B. & C. I, Railway at the distance of a mile from the 
main station of Baroda. It connects the main line with the Gaekwad’s 
Dabhoi Railway which here crosses the main line and passes on to 
Padra. Goya Gate is another station on the Dabhoi line on the 
south-west extremity of the capital. 

There is a Metereological Observatoy at the Baroda College. The 
results of the readings taken in this Observa- 
OlEsarvato*^* barometer average monthly 

records are the higheis^ <29*919) in December 
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and lowest (29*466) in July. The lowest temperature of air was 41® *9, 
while th3 highest point was 112® *1. The prevailing winds during th® 
greater part of the year have a decidedly westerly component blowing 
from the sea. 

In addition to the temples which mark the spot where each of the 
Gaeks\ads was burned, and others of which 
Temples. mention has been*made, the chief ones of 

importance are Vitthal Bande's temple, Sidhnath temple, Lakshman 
Bava's mandir, Kalika's temple and Bholai's temple, all of which are 
supjDorted by the Stat^ Like the Becharaji, the Bhimnath temple 
is maintained by the State. In the Becharaji temple Brahmans are 
employed in undergoing penance for the spiritual Cenefit of the 
Gaekwad house. Four sets of Brahmans succeed one another 
every quarter of che year in reading the saptashati prayer to Mahakali 
for the confusion of the Gaekwad’s enemies, and for his holy pains each 
priest is paid Rs. 300 a year. Ganpati's mandir and the temple to Kashi 
Vishveshvar mark the liberality and holi aspirations of Gopalrao Mairal, 
banker, financier, and state Minister. The chief Gujarati temples are 
those of Narsinhji, Gordhan Nathji and Baldevji, High above all 
other buildings in the city, except the Nazar Bag alone, towers the 
temple of the modern spiritual sect which worships Swami Narayan. 

The Varshapratipada is the new year’s day in Chaitra or March, 
The peo])le rise early, anoint themselves 
Holidays. bathe, the family gods are worship- 

ped, the leaf of the sacred fiimh eaten with jagri, and a banner 
placed before the house and worshipped. A Darbar is held in the 
morning at the Palstce where the Maharaja and the Maharani accept 
new year's nazarana, offerings, from the chief nobles and officers of the 
State. In the month of Chaitra the birthday of the god Rama is cele- 
brated on the Ramnavmi, and at the temple of Rama the birth of 
the child is represented amid rejoicings. The Maharaja himself attends, 
and pays visits at the houses of certain leading men who, on the 
occasion, present him with a dress of honour. In Vaishakh, or April, 
the Akshayatritiya takes place : the shradha ceremony is performed, 
a pot full of cold water and a fan with a dakshina or gift of money are 
presented to a Brahman, the Maharaja himself giving a dakshina. 
In May or June falls the Jeshta Svd Purnima, which celebrates the 
31 
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death from snake bite of Satyavan, the husband of Savitri, and his 
subsequent rescue and recovery by his spouse. In Ashadha or June the 

Ehadashi marks the time when the gods all go to sleep for four months : 
the people fast, and, in accordance with a custom initiated by His 
Highness Govindrao, the Maharaja goes in procession to the temiJe of 
Bliimnath. The expenses of the visit are voluntarily defrayed by the 
people. The Asliadha S^J Purnima, the day on which the sage 
Vyas completed reading of the Maha Bharata and on which the 
family preceptor or guru is worshipped, takes place early in July. The 
lampis worshipped in July in the Ashadha Vad, A great holiday is the 
Nagpau 'hnmi, when many peoj)le and all Daksliinis worsliipthe image or 
picture of a ^nake or, the live cobra itself. The Maharani and the 
])rincipal ladies of the royal household go out in procession and worship 
a mound of earth which is held to be the abode of the ser])ent. It is 
related that once Tarabai, a princess of the Gaekwad house, was mira- 
culously guarded during her sleep from assassins whom a cobra 
kept at bay. The Shravan Sud or Rakhi Punuma takes place in 
August, when the Brahman renews his janoi or sacred thread and other 
Hindus tie a nikhadi or yellow cotton thread to tlie right elbow. In 
August, likewise, is the GokalasJdami, the birth ol Krishna being 
eelebra ed at midnight. In September at the Puhori Dnr.sh the 
bullocks get their lioliday and are adorned with garlands. When, 
111 Bhadrapad or September, the GaueshcJuiturthi comes round, images 
of Ganpati are made and wor8hi2)ped. A large c*lay image of the god 
IS set up for ten days in one of the halls in the Indumati Mahel, which 
is decorated. Thousands of jieople crowd to the Palace to see the 
sight and make obeisance to the god. On the Ana at Chaturdashi^ 
a great procession issues from the Palace conveying the image of Gan- 
pati and proceeds to the Warashia tank, where the image is immersed 
in water. During the sixteen days called piirupaksha of Bhadrapada, 
that is in September and October, shradha ceremonies are ^lerformed 
on the anniversaries on which deaths have taken place. During nine 
days in Ashvia sud or October the great goddess is wor^hipiied. 
The tenth of Ashwin sud is the Duscra day. It generally occurs 
in October. On that day, the people of the city going into the country, 
worship the shami tree. The Maharaja also goes out in procession 
accompanied by the Resident, and receives a salute from a detachment 
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ol the Indian Army stationed at a convenient spot for the purpose 
on the road through which the swari is to pass. On his return to the 
palace, the Maharaja receives nazamna from his nobles and officers of 
the State. On the first day of Kartik New Year also (Kartik sudi 
1st) the Maharaja holds a Darbar at the Palace. In December is the 
Champa shasthi : the day is holy to the Gaekwad family god Khan- 
doba, and His Highness visits the temple of equestrian god out- 
side the city. On the M nkar-saukranta (12th January), a Darbar 
is held at the Palace. Falgun vadi 6th, just after, and in continuation 
of the Holi holidays, is ♦he birthday of uhe present Maharaja and May 
27th is the day on which His Highness ascended the gq^lL Both of 
these days are observed as holidays and congratulatory Darbars arc 
held in the Darbar Hall. 

The Mahomedan festival of the Mohoratn is also patronised by the 
State and the Maharaja goes out in procession for the immersion of 
the tahoots. 

The swari is headed by a Cavalry, followed by the silver and gold 
guns. The trumpets and drums of the khas 
The Swari. paga precede the elephant which bears 

the jari patka or State banner, behind which coitie the other paga, 
flags and banners jirotected in the rear by the shilledars of the paga 
and swars of the hiizurat paeja. The principal state officers and mem- 
bers of the Gaekwad family follow mounted on elephants. After 
these come the Regiments of Infantry headed by the Officer Command- 
ing the Army the Delhi banner on an elephant, chargers of His High- 
ness caparisoned in gold and crimson trajiping, the camel swars^ the 
jalib or spearsmen, aftd the regimental bands. The excitement reaches 
its height, when the Maharaja appears seated on a lofty and gorgeously 
painted elephant, covered with silk trappings and surmounted by one 
of the most valuable possessions of the State, the golden amhari (how- 
dah). Behind the Maharaja sits the Minister. Then follow the sar- 
dars and darakhdars on horseback, then the elephant bearing the State 
drum and then the Pandhares who with their followers form the rear. 


2. Baroda Taluka. 

To the north the Baroda taluka is bounded by Anaghad of the 
British district of Kaira and by the villages 
of the Savli taluka ; to the west by the Mahi 


Boimdaries. 
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Area. 


river and the villages of Padra taluka ; to the south by the villages 
of Karjan and Dabhoi talukas ; and to the east by the villages of Vagho- 
dia and Dabhoi talukas. 

It covers an area of about 222 square miles. The greatest length 
from south to north is 24 miles, while the 
greatest width from east to west is 20 miles. 

The total land 18*^241,906-13 higkas, out of which 42,052-10 are 
waste and 199,854-3 culturable. Of the 
total culturable land 50,389-15 highas are 
alienated and 149,464-8 sarJcari. In the sarkari land 144,271-9 are 
occupied anCl! only 5,192-19 unoccupied. 

It is a level plain. The northern, southern and western por- 
tion is well wooded, with mahuda, mango, 
ray an and nimb trees. The eastern portion 
looks barren with a few babul trees here and there. 

The climate of the taluka is good. The highest temperature in 
summer is 110° and the lowest in winter is 
Climate. degrees. Average rainfall is 34 inches. 

The Mahi, Dhadhar, Jambuva, Vishvamitri, Mini and Surya pass 
through this taluka. They contain very 
little water except in the rainy season. 


Aspect. 


Rivers. 


Population. 


The total population of the taluka was 66,202 in the Census of 1911 
and 66,714 in that of 1921. Of these 34,810 
were males and 31,904 females, living in 17,223 
houses. 62,071 of the population were Hindus, , 7,251 Mahomedans, 
728 Jains, 501 Christians and the remaining few of other religious 
beliefs. The Hindus are for the most part Patidars, Brahmans, 
Vanias, Rajputs and Barias. Brahmans are mostly priests or agricultu- 
rists. Vanias follow money lending business and trade in cotton and 
other agricultural produce. Patidars, Barias and Rajputs, follow 
agriculture as their profession. Mahomedans are either servants or 
agriculturists. 


There are 111 villages of which 97 are sarkari^ 4 ankdobandhi 
and the rest alienated. There are eight 
villages with a population of 1,000 or more. 


ViUages. 
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Chhani, with a population of 3,228 souls, is a comfortable village 
about three miles to the north-west of the Baroda cantonment, and 
is on the old Ahmedabad road. It is now a flag station on the Gk)dhra 
Rutlam railway and as such is called Chhayapuri, Chhani is a fair 
type of a well-to-do Gujarat village. Great trees, chiefly the tama- 
rind, conceal and protect it on every side ; a multitude of sandy roads 
deep-sunk and lined with high straggling fledges lead to the neigh- 
bouring villages and rich fields of Eugarcane and garden produce ; 
round the clustered houses runs a brick wall, now half in ruins, but 
not very long ago mosl^ necessary to protect the lives, the goods, and 
the cattle, of the villagers. Large brick gateways give admission to 
Chhani ; the chief street is I.ned with tiny ricket^y shops. Behind 
them the mud- plastered walls of far more solid buildings unrelieved 
by windows seem to avoid the notice of the passer-by. But the 
doorway of each discloses a yard, at night occupied by the cattle, which 
with the open verandah round it forms a small square where many people 
may live together. At one time it must have been necessary for the 
villagers to protect themselves and their cattle from marauders and 
thieves, perhaps from Government. We need not perhaps on all 
grounds regret that the village system is disappearing, for the state 
of society of which it was a resultant must have been a very unsatis- 
factory one. There is an old Jain temple and a library of old Jain 
manuscripts well worth a visit. 

Bhaili, according to the Census of 1921, has a population of 
4,176 souls including that of Chhapariapura, Ranpura, and Rayapura. 
It has two dharamshalas and a Gujarati school. 

Kelanpur, with a population of a little over 700 individuals, has 
a railway station on the State line. His Highness Khanderao built 
a sort of dharamshala and a hunting lodge there. The Makarpura deer 
preserves are only a few miles distant from the place, while in the 
cold season the whole line of country east of Baroda along the bids 
or grass country between Kelanpur and Savli affords excellent small 
game shooting, as snipe and quail abound. 

Itola, a village with a population of 1,518 souls (Census of 1921), 
has a railway station on the B. B. & C. I. line south of Baroda. It 
possesses a dharamshala, a Gujarati school, three ginning factories 
and two cotton presses. 
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The other imj^ortant villages are Koyali (2,805), Gorva (2,531), Var- 
nama (2,290), Majalpur (1,691), Serakhi (2,146), Sevasi (1,463), Dasrath 
(1,610), Bil (1,032), Sarar (1,182), Gotri (1,060), Makarpura (1,085), 
Tarsali (1,122), Karachia (1,024), For (1,032), Dumad (1,175) and 
Sindhrot (1,919). They have each a Gujarati school and some have a 
Girls’ school also. There are ginning factories and cotton presses in 
Itola and Varnama. Th^re is an ancient step- well in Varnama while 
in Dumad there is a large tank and the grazing ground for the 
State elephants. In Sevasi also there is an ancient step-well. Makar- 
pura has a very beautiful garden in connection with the Palace. For 
has a temple sacred to the small-] )ox god which is visited by 
numbers of people eVery Sunday, Tuesday and Friday. 


Except in the neighbourhood of Baroda, the water is ample, 
sweet, and healthy ; but in Harni and the 
Water. chorasi villages water is scarce, especially 

in the summer months. The river w^ater is invariably sweet. In the 
year 1921-22 there were 1,592 w^ells of which 972 were used for agricul- 
tural purposes and 620 for drinking purposes. There are 14 wells 
with steps of which those at Varnama and Sevasi are very ancient 
and contain an inexhaustible supply of water. Most of the others are 
now out of re])air. 

The prevailing soil is black, though the other two soils, gornt and 
hemr are found interspersed with it. 
Occasionally, but infrequently, it is found 
mixed with kanikari. The geological strata are in the following order : 1, 
black soil at the surface and reaching to a depth of about 5J feet ; 2, 
beneath the black, yellow or gorat soil is found, which generally reaches 
the water-bearing strata. 


The number of holdings in 1921-22 was 14,152, 8,797 khatedars 


Hbldingfs. 


cultivate their own land, while 5,355 rent it 
to others. Those who cultivate their own land 


hold 108,598-8 highas, and those who rent it to others have 86,062-16 
big has. Of those who cultivate their own land, the holdings of 5.398 
are upto 5 highas, of 8,431 above 5 but upto 100 highas, and of 316 
above 100 but upto 500 highas. The holdings of 7 khatedars exceed 
500 highas. 3,487 pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 5,432 above Rs. 5 
but upto Rs, 20 ; 4,091 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100 ; 1,077 above 
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Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 ; and 65 pay above Rs. 500. 13,704 
hhatedars are Hindus of the Patidar, Rajput, Brahman, Baria, and 
other castes, while the rest are Mahomedans. 

The Original Surve} Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 
1948 for 15 years and the Revision Settle- 
Survey Settlement. xnent in Samvat 4971 for 30 years. The 

groups into which the taluka is divided and tl!e rates fixed for each 
group are as under : — 


Group 

* 

NauK and iiiiinbtr of Villages. 

Rate of 

No. 

1 assessment, j 



Us. a. p. 

1 

V’arnama, Itola and .*^.5 other villages 

4 12 0 

IT 

Jcta)])iir, (ror' a and .‘14 other villages 

4 4 0 

III 

Kami and 20 other villages 

a 0 0 


The entire revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 8,22.569-2-6, of which 
Rs. 5,11,957-13-0 were from land revenue; 

Und Revenue. 39,063-1-10 were from local cess; 

Rs. 2,986-12-8 from income tax ; Rs. 676-14-9 from stamps ; Rs. 6,332 
from registration and the rest from miscellaneous sources. 

The average highas under different kinds of crops come to 
kapas 76,985, dangar 29,045, juwar 10,545, 
kodra 8,972, bajri 18,690, tuver 4,972, and 
tobacco 4,022 highas, Oram, sugarcane and castor-seed are also grown 
in a small area. 


Produce. 


According to the special census of live-stock taken in October 
1920, there were 2,507 cows, 12,649 bullocks, 
9,522 buffaloes, 786 sheep, 5,956 goats, 508 


Agricultural Stock. 


horses, 475 donkeys, 6,537 ploughs and 2,762 carts. 


Trade 


The chief market is Baroda and next to it is Chhani. The chief 
articles of trade are cotton, grain and agri- 
cultural produce. The cotton ginned and 
pressed at Itola is exported to Bombav. Villagers come to the city 
of Baroda with cart loads Oi tuvti and other pulses and fodder, 
which they sell to the grain dealers and purchase cloth, grocery aud 
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other articles for household use. Kolis, Dheds and other labouring 
classes from the neighbouring villages come to the city with head 
loads of fuel, grass, and other articles from the proceeds of which 
they purchase rice, oil and other articles for domestic use. 


The taluka fozdar kutchery is held in the Bhadar Ofl&ce at Baroda. 
, Inhere are thanas at Varnama, Koyali, Bhaili, 

Police. Makarpura, Jaspur, and Chhani. The taluka 

police consists of 2 fozdar s, 6 naeh^fozdars, 9 havaldars, 51 foot 
constables, 1 mounted constable, and 1 clerk, totalling 70. 


« ^ There are 8 country liquor shops and 17 

Abkari. opium shops. 

There are 98 schools and 24 libraries in the taluka. Bhaili has 
a Gujarati, English and antyaja school. Itola, 
SchooU and Librarie*. Karachia, Chhani, Tarsali, Dasrath, Bil, Mak- 
arpura, Varnama, Sarar, Gorva, Gotri, and Dumadhave each a Gujarati 
school and" an antyaja school; Alahdpur, Amliara, Atladra, For, 
Kashipura have each a Gujarati school. Itola, Varnama, Chhani, 
Sarar, Bhaili, Dasarath, Gorva, Makarpura, For, Koyali, Tarsali, 
Ruwad, Sewasi, Nizampura, Majalpur, Karachia, Bil, Ankodia, Samiala, 
Kashipura, Vadsala, Gotri, and Chapad, have libraries. 


There are Fost Offices at Chhani, Varnama, Itola, Gorva, For, 
Bajwa, Ruwad, Sarar, Makarpura, Koyali, 
Post Offices. Bhaili; and letter boxes at Akota, Anakhi, 

Ankodia, Undera, Karachia, Kalali, Kashipura, Kelanpur, Gotri, 
Chapad, Chikhodra, Tarsali, Dasarath, Danteshar, Dhaniavi, Bil, 
Meghakui, Vadsala, Vadsar, Salad, Samiala, Sevasi and a few other 
places. 

Itola, Makarpura, Bajwa, and Kelanpur have telegraph offices 
Telegraph Offices connection with the railway. 


Kashipura, Varnama, Itola, Makarpura, Vishvamitri and Ba;wa 
are stations on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
RnOway Station*. Samiala on the Godhra 

Rutlam Branch ; and Kelanpur, Samiala and Atladra on the Dabhoi 
Fadra Branch railway. 
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There is a Hanuman temple at Harni where a large fair is held on 
every Saturday in the month of Shravan. 
Placet of Interest. Itola, there is a temple of Balia 

Kaka, the small-pox god, at whose shrine on every Sunday, Tuesday 
and Friday hundreds of stricken children are brought to n^ke 
obeisance to the god through whose favour they are believed to have 
been cured. Thousands of people flock at Sindhrjt and Jaspur on the 
full-moon day in the month of Chaitra, to have a bath in the Mahi river. 


3. Dabhoi Taluka. 

The Dabhoi taluka is bounded on the east by Sankheda Mehvas, 

„ - . Tilakwida and Sankheda ; on tTie west by 

Karjan and Baroda ; on the north by Baroda, 
Vaghodia, and the Panchmahals ; and on the south by Sinor and San- 
kheda Mehvas. The ri'^^er Orsang forms the eastern boundary of a 
portion of the taluka. 

The taluka has an area of 216 square miles. It§ greatest 
Area. length from south to north is 20 miles and 

greatest width from east to west is 16 miles. 


The total land is 235,436-17 bighas, of which 29,798-5 are waste 
and 205,638-12 are culturable. Of the total 
Land. culturable land 67,536-18 bighas are alienated 

and 1,38,101-14 are sarkari. In the sarkari land oidy -10 bighas 
are unoccupied. Of the occupied land 6,221 bigkas are fadtar and 
129,043-4 are cultivated. 


The aspect consists of one monotonous plain. There are neither 
jungles, lakes, nor hills ; but when kapas is 
Aspect. grown in the black soil of the larger fields 

of the taluka, the scene is pleasant enough. 

Three rivers, the Orsang, the Dhadhar and the Dev water the 
taluka. To the north, the taluka is inter- 
sected by the Dhadhar which is joined by the 
Tamasi and Deb as it approaches the east of the taluka. 


Rivers. 


The climate is healthy, very hot in summer and cool in winter. 

The highest temperature is 114“ and the 
lowest 40“. 


Climate. 
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Population, 


The total population according to the Census of 1921 is 62,950 
persons (33,034 males, 29,916 females) of 
whom the great majority are Hindus, there 
being only 6,089 Musalmans, and 764 Jains. 

The total number of villages is 96, of which 87 are sarhari, and 


Villages. 


^ are alienated. There are 10 villages with 


t a populaticn of 1 ,000 or inor('. 

Dabhoi, in latitude 20^-8'north, longitude 73-“28' east with a ])opu- 
lation of 15,870 souls (8,500 males, 7,370 females) according to the 
Census of 1921 is one of the most interesting ^ownsin His Highness th(‘ 
Gaekwad’s dominion?. It is about tw'enty miles to the south-east 
of the capital city of Baroda with which it is connected by a narrow 
gauge railway. It lies on the route from the old cities of Northern 
Gujarat to Chandod, a celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage on the 
river Narbada, ten miles to the south of it. This position made it 
a last halting ]3lac(‘ for the pilgrims from the north on their way 
to Chandod, and the first stage on their return journey. Dabhoi must 
thus have been a well known j)lace from very early times ; and there 
a shrine of Kalika, a form of the goddess Durga, and one of the divine 
mothers * matris, — closely connected with the worship of Shiva, — 
was early established, and the dark rites of the black devi celebrated. 
It was also a frontier city of Gujarat, and must have been fortified 
under the Solanki kings against the predatory mountain tribes lying 
all round it from the north-east to the south, and garrisoned for defence. 
The Roynaka SiddhmUa, one of the five principal astronomical 
treatises in use in the sixth cemtury of the 
History. Christian era, speaks of 'it as “ Darbhavati ”, 

a Sanskrit word derived from darbJia, the sacrificial grass. We 
find few, if any, other references to Dabhoi in connection with the 
early history of Gujarat so far as it has been extracted from inscriptions 
and the ancient Jain chronicles. When these latter, however, have 
been adequately edited and published, we may expect to find in them 
additional materials for its history as well as for that of the whole 
of Gujarat. 

Among the many sumptuous edifices ascribed to Jayasinha are the 
splendid gateways and fortifications of Jhinjhuwada and Dabhoi — 


* Dr. Jame3 Burgess, “ The Antiquities of the Town of Dabhoi ”, pages 1-3. 
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the former, on the north-east of Gujarat, near the Lesser Ran of Cutch, 
has been more exposed to attack and less repaired, but the style of 
its ruined gateways differs but little from those better preserved, of 
Dabhoi. There is some doubt, however, as we shall see, whether 
the latter do not belong to a later sovereign ; but, in Jayasinha’s time, 
Dabhoi must have been an important fortress, and he was not one to 
neglect its defences, any more than those of ^neighbouring Champaner 
or the more remote Achalgadh and Chandravati. Probably he built 
the gates, and possibly the temple of Siva-Vidyanatha also, which were 
restored or completed aj a later date. 

Viradhavala, the Vaghela chief of Dholka, whose fattier, Lavana- 
prasad, had been a minister unaer Bhimdeva, died in 1 239. His family 
claimed descent from the Chalukyas, through Kumarpala’s mother’s 
sister ; and now, \ ishaldeva, the son of Virdhavala, secured the throne 
and ruled from 1244 to 1261. He is said to have been born at Dabhoi ; 
and after his accession he there performed a ynjna or sacrifice. Having 
united Gujarat under his sole rule, he was able to defend it successfully 
against the neighbouring kings of Devagiri, Malwa and Me wad. It 
is t(j him that tradition correctly ascribed the restoration, if not the 
entire erection, of the Hira gate and adjoining temple — if not of the 
fortification also — of Dabhoi. Vishaldeva and his father ap})ear to 
have patronised or were perhaps largely supported by two wealthy 
Jain brothers, Vastupala and Tejapala, who were famous in their 
days as builders of temples, and of whom Vastupala was Virdhavala ’s 
minister. In the different inscriptions on their temple at Girnar, 
completed in 1231, it is stated that before that, Vastupala had built 
or repaired temples in most of the principal cities of Gujarat such as 
Dholka, Khambayat (Cambay), Darbhavati (Dabhoi), Bharoch and 
Anahilapura. It is not at all improbable also, that Vishaldeva was 
encouraged by his sagacious minister to repair or rebuilt, in richer 
style, the old temj)le of Kalika, and for political reasons, at the time 
that he was refortifying the city. In this he may have felt that he 
needed the favourable opinion of his Brahmanical subjects, as well 
as to provide for their defence against the enemy from without. 

The Vastupalacharitra, written in Samvat 1365 (A.D. 1308) 
tells that king Viradhavala received from Gugul, the chief of Godhra, 
an insulting present of a parcel of women’s clothing. Infuriated 
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at this the king sent his army to attack Gugul. Tejapala, his general, 
defeated and made the chief of Godhra a prisoner, and directed his 
course towards Darabhavati (Dabhoi). At this time the people of the 
town were in constant dread of the predatory tribes, who were in the 
habit of making sudden raids upon them, and business was well-nigh 
suspended. The king was actively engaged in the suppression of these 
robbers, with whom Gugul had identified himself. To protect the town 
Tejapala at once ordered the construction of the fort walls. In the fort 
he set up images of his father and ancestors. Around it he erected a 
hundred and seventy small shrines, and before all placed an elephant, 
seated upon which was a figure of his own mother, Kumaradevi, with 
a mala or rosary in her hand. He repaired the temple of Vaidyanatha, 
and in front of it he built a Jain temple, before which he put the im- 
ages of the King and Queen, his brother Vastupala, and himself. It 
is further stated that he set up inscriptions in the northern and 
western gateways, in which he narrated the events of Vishaldeva’s 
reign. He constructed the wav named svayamhara and erected a 
kirttistamhh or toran before the temple of Vaidyanatha. 

On each side of the Hira gateway are marble tablets, one of 
which is entirely obliterated by time and ill-usage, but of the other 
sufficient is left to enable us to decipher it. It is dated Sam vat 1311 
(A.D. 1254-55), and corroborates the above statements respecting the 
temple of Vaidyanatha. 

The first persistent attempt to gain a footing in Gujarat was made 
by Pilajirao soon after his occupation of Songadh in 1719 and his suc- 
cessors in the Raj pipla^ hilly country. In about 1725 the Gaekwad’s 
commanding officer, the Senapati Dabhade, fixed his head-quarter 
at Dabhoi. Reverses forced the Marathas to fly, and Pawar, 
the protegee of the Peshwa, then occupied the town. But in 1727 
Pilajirao retook it, nor was his son Damajirao driven out in 1723 when 
Pilajirao himself was murdered and Baroda temporarily lost. 

In 1775 when Colonel Keating, the Peshwa Raghunathrao and 
Govindrao were prosecuting a campaign against the ministerial army 
and Fatesingrao, the rains put an abrupt end to all hostilities. The 
British troops with great difficulty reached Dabhoi and found refuge 
from the elements inside its walls. From Dabhoi Colonel Keating 
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issued out occasionally to meet Fatesingrao and finally accepted his 
alliance to the rejection of his brother. In 1779 Colonel Goddard 
took Dabhoi without difficulty. In 1780 Sindhia made a demonstra- 
tion before its walls, but was met with so brave a front by Mr. Forbes 
of the Company’s service that he passed on towards Baroda. 

Forbes lived in and loved Dabhoi. He describes the city : — 

‘‘The remains of its fortifications, gates, S,nd temples indicate 
great magnificen<^e. The temple near the east gate, called the Gate 
of Diamonds, a work of immense labour and expense, must have 
employed a number of artificers many years. The city is nearly quad- 
rangular, exceeding two miles in circumference*; such parts of the 
fortifications as remain entire are of large hewn stones, and the interior 
colon ade is a beautiful and useful work ; within the walls is a large tank, 
surrounded by strong masonry, with a grand flight of steps, the whole 
extent descending to the water, from the Hindu temples, chaultris 
and solemn groves which border this beautiful reservoir. 

“ It is now chiefly inhabited by Hindus ; a few Muhomcdan 
families arc permitted to reside there, on condition of not eating beef. 
The Pandit or governor, appointed by the Minister at Poona, submitted 
to Raghoba, and on our approach acknowledged him as Peshwa of 
the Maratha empire ; he immediately levied a contribution of three 
lakhs of rupees frofn the inhabitants, which they were unwilling and 
almost unable to pay ; for, although some cotton manufactures are 
carried on there, Dabhoi and its dependencies are poor.” 

“ The darhar and a few of the principal houses were well built, and 
the streets generally, broad and airy ; many acres within the walls 
were cultivated, and produced abundant crops of corn and vegetables ; 
the city contained about forty thousand inhabitants, and nearly as 
many monkeys, which occupied the roofs of the houses, or enjoyed the 
shade of the mango and tamarind trees with the peacocks, squirrels, 
and green-pigeons, that lived there as unmolested by the Hindus as 
if in the midst of a forest. Pelicans, wild-ducks, adjutant-birds, and 
a variety of water-fowl, animate the beautiful lake, adorned by the 
nymphea, and many aquatic plants.” 

Forbes says he put the fortifications and public buildings at 
Dabhoi in the best possible repair. He resided there for three years. 
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leaving it when in 1783, Broach, Dabhoi, Sinor, and other districts 
were restored to the Marathas. He embodied his feelings in about 
120 lines of extempore verse,* beginning: — 

“ Dabhoi, farewell ! farewell ! ye ancient towers, 

Ye peaceful lakes, ye consecrated bowers ! 

Where studious Bradmans, skill’d in mystic lore 

Avatars, Vedas, Mann’s laws explore ; 

Where pious priests attend on Vishnu’s shrine 

And ruthless Siva claims the rite divine.” 

The city is four sided, but can hardly be said to form a squari', 
as two contiguous sides measure only about 
Antiquities. yards each, while the other two are 

each about a thousand yards in hmgth, and nu'ct in a sharp 
anglef. It had a double gate in the middle of each face, — an 
outer at right angles to an inner one, with an open square court bet- 
ween,— the inner gat(‘ being the most highly scul})tured. They are 
named the Hira gate on the east, the (-ham[)an()r or Mori gate on the 
north, the Baroda gate to the west, and the Nandod or Chandod gate 
on the south. All of them have suffered so sevc'-rely in wars and at 
the hand of tlu^ iconoclast Muslim as to destroy the magnificence of 
their original a])pearance, and have been repaired by the insiTtion of 
Muhomedan point<^d arches. That which has been the least injured 
and is still the most imposing is the Baroda gate on the west. Next 
to it the best ])reserved is the Nandod gate. 

The gate that has suffered most is the Hira ^tc on the east which, 
from the vernacular meaning of hira, Forbes has called the “ Gate of 
Diamonds.” It has been almost entirely rebuilt, but from the frag- 
ments which nmiain we learn that it' must have been more elaborate in 
design than the others, though slightly inferior in size. The gateway is 
about 37 feet deep, and the clear roadway betw(*pn the pilasters was 
12 feet wide. These pilasters were originally six on each side — ^three 
n^ar each end which supported the elaborate corbelled brackets that 
sustained the roof, and the middle pair were about 9| ft. apart giving 

♦Oriental Memoirs, 2nd ed., vol. II, p. 349 If. 
t Dr. Burgess’ ** The Antiquities of the Town of Dabhoi,” pages 4-13. 
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room for the massive doors which were hung behind the third outer 
one on each side, to fall back to the side walls. In this gate the 
original outer pairs or pilasters on each side have been removed, and 
a Muhomedan arch inserted in the front, to the jambs of which the 
doors are now attached. The whole front has been rebuilt by the 
Musalmans, though with old materials, among which are to be seen 
portions of the old string courses, and cornict*, and a balcony window 
inserted above the Sarac(niic arch, Avhich does not reach to near the 
height of the inner corbel’od supports; 

The inner side has nt)t been so iinicli destroyed ; still the central 
portion has been largely renewed, and a low arciiway iniierted, with 
an apartment over it for a guard, and to provide for defence. The 
sides s('em to be to a larg(' exttnit, the original structures, each con- 
taining a bold and highly sculptured overhanging balcony. One of 
these on the inner fac(' lias been (mtirely rebuilt, but the other, on 
the north side, is but little altered. The two on the north side also 
remain. On the- base of the gateway are two niches cbntaining 
inscrifitions — now much obliterated — these hav(» been surrounded by 
masonry as buttresses to the walls. 

From the great height of the pilasters which supjiorted the original 
bracketing this Him Bhagola gate must have lieen far loftier than the 
others, and judging from the part of the north wing still left, it must 
have been a much fincT work in every respect. It appears to have 
been jirovided with rooms in the wingvs, with balconied windows on 
each of the four sides. 

The four richly caTved string courses of diiforent jiattcrns crossed 
the side walls of the gates, in which were two projecting niches about 4 
feet square within the jambs, each measuring, in the inner walls facing 
the city, a marble slab, 3 feet square, carved with a long Prasasti or 
eulogy by Someshvara, the purohiia and court poet of Vishaldeva. 
Over the fourth string course was, and is still preserved, a projecting 
frieze, in three principal members, the lower carved with half rosettes, 
the second with chakwas, and the third with a procession of elephants, 
men, and camels. Above this was a thin cornice and over it the whole 
was carved in the richest style, the surface being literally overlaid 
with ornament, out of which sprung in front from the outer ends of 
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the gateway four balcony windows boldly thrown out on richly carved 
brackets, and with projecting and sloping roofs. Between the brackets 
supporting the sill was carved in high relief an elephant with its rider, 
probably representing the King, and surrounded by horsemen. On 
the brackets and sides were figures from the Hindu pantheon. In 
each side of the gateway at the inner end are two small rooms which 
served for the porters, and through each of them a stair leads up to 
the rooms above the gate. 

The outer gateways, very much less ornate than the inner, 
still exist on the north, east and south of the town. 

To the right of the Hira gate is the richly sculptured temple of 
Kalika Mata, which stands on the site of one far more ancient of which 
no trace remains. It was built, probably with the temple on the other 
side of the gate, in 1255, by Vishaldeva, w’ho styled himself in his grants 
‘‘the new Siddharaja” and who was born here. James Forbes gives the 
following legend of its origin, in which, if we substitute Virdhavala’s 
name fot Siddharaja’s wc shall probably have what was meant* 
“ Many centuries ago a Hindu Raja named Siddharaja Jaysing, the 

‘ Lion of Victory’, reigned in Patan , he had seven wives and 

many concubines ; the first in rank and his greatest favourite was 
called Ratnali, the ‘ Luster of Jewels,’ an additional name conferred 
upon her, expressive of transcendent worth and superior beauty, in which 
and every elegant accomplishment she excelled all the ladies in the 
harem. She thus preserved an ascendency over the Raja, notwithstand- 
ing she had no child, and several of the rest had presented him with 
princes. The intrigues and jealousies among the secluded females in the 
Eastern harem are well known, they prevailed' powerfully at Patan, 
where the ladies were all jealous of Ratnali, and used every means to 
alienate the Raja’s affection from his favourite ; but when they found 
that she also was in a state of pregnancy, their hatred knew no bounds. 
According to the superstitious customs of the Hindu, they employed 
charms and talismans to prevent the birth of the child ; and the beloved 
Sultana, superstitious and credulous as themselves, imagined their 
spells had taken effect, and that while she remained in the palace, 
her infant would never see the light, 

“Impressed with these ideas, she departed with a splendid retinue 
to sacrifice at a celebrated temple on the banks of the Narmada, and 
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after a long journey arrived late in tlie evening at a sacred grove and 
lake, about ten miles from the river, on the very spot where Dabhoi 
now stands; there the princess pitched her tents intending to conclude 
her journey next morning. In this grove dwelt a Gosain who had 
renounced the world, and passed his life in religious retirement. On 
hearing of Ratnaii’s arrival, he requested to be admitted into her pre- 
sence, a request which is seldom refused to those holy men. He desired 
her not to proceed any further, as that grove waS sacred, and there in 
a few days she would be deUvered of a son. The princess followed the 
advice, and continued in her encampment until the birth of h(ir child, 
who at the Gosain 's desire, was named Visaldeva, or a child of ‘ twenty 
months.’’ 

‘'The pleasing news was soon conveyed to the Raja, who declared 
young Visaldeva le'ir to his throne, and finding his mother delighted 
with the spot where she had obtained the blessing, and fearful of 
returning among the ladies of the harem, he ordered the lake to be 
enlarged, the groves extended, and a city erected, surrounded by a 
strong fortification, and beautiful with every costly decoration. The 
most eminent artists were engaged to build the famous city, and over 
them was jfiaced a man of superior abilities, who lived to complete 
the immense work thirty two years after its commencement. At 
this time Visaldeva had succeeded his fathc.r on the throne of Patan, 
but generally resided at the jdace of his nativity where on dismissing 
the sev(iral artists he made them suitable presents; but desirous of more 
amply gratifying the man to whose superior taste he was indebted for 
such extraordinary b(iauty, he desired him to name a reward for his 
services. The architoct respectfully reifiied that being happy in the 
prince’s favour he wanted neither money nor jewels, but as the place 
had not yet received any particular name, he entreated it might be 
called after his own, Dabhove, which was immediately granted, and 
with a slight alteration is the name it still retains.”* 

Quite another legend is told as to the reward of the architect; 
jealous lest he should build for some one else a temple or gate to rival 
what he had made at Dabhoi, the King, it is said, had him immured 

♦Oriental Memoirs, 2nd ed., Vol. 1, pp. 643 f. Of course the etymology of 
Visaldeva s name and the origin of that of Dabhoi are quite imaginary ; the 
place was old long before the thirteenth century, 

32 « 
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below the Kalika Mata shrine. His wife, however, managed to convey 
food to him, and to keep him alive for six years, after which period 
the king wanted his services, and regretted his loss. He was accord- 
ingly produced from the cellar to carry out the King’s orders. 

The temple of Kalika, though altered, defaced, and clumsily 
repaired, is a most striking shrine. Its dimensions are but small : the 
principal mandapa or hall only measures about 25 feet over all, and 
the extreme length irfcluding the projecting balconies, is only twice 
this ; but the whole outer face has been so broken by mouldings, and 
ornamented by sculptures, large and small, as to render it typical 
of the rich thirteenth century style in Gujarati It is of three storeys ; 
the shrine ir on the first floor, and is reached from the north by a stair 
leading up to the terrace on the inner face of the city wall, about 16 
yards in front of the entrance to the mandapa. The west face of 
the temple is thus within the town, whilst the eastern looks into the 
square court between the Hira Gate and its outer and projecting 
entrance. In this east side of the tem})le — containing the shrine — no 
entrance windows or openings of any kind could be })ermitted. 

The mandapa or hall is about 21 feet square inside with extensions 
on each of the four sides. The shrine occupies the area of the projecting 
balcony on the east side, there being an open balcony window facing 
it in a corresponding position opposite to it on the west side of 
the main hall. A passage passes through the whole length of the temple 
from the main entrance, and communicates by a stair with the upper 
storey of the gateway, and over the temple. 

In the shrine the walls and floor are lined with white and a low 
altar or seat of the same material is built across the inner end. On 
this stands a figure of Kalika Mata, about two feet high clothed and 
adorned with her jewels. She wears a sari, a red silk and a choli, a 
green silk, both fringed with lace. She has a nose-ring, bangals 
and necklaces. The arms of the image are covered by her clothes, 
but attached to the latter at the back, where the hands come, and as 
if in them, are her usual emblems. These are — on the upper right hand 
a silver sword ; in the left upper, a silver shield ; in the right lower, a 
mala or rosary ; and in the left lower, a shankha. The attendant 
pujari says that in the left upper hand behind the clothes is a trishula. 
Before the entrance of the shrine are hung curtains. On the block 
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over the door- way at the main entrance on the north side is a figure 
of Ganesh. A late inscription on white marble is attached to this 
temple of the time of Damajirao Gaekwad. There is nothing of note 
inside the temple beyond the shrine ; the walls and ceilings are bare. 

Externally the walls of the temple are adorned with the most 
extravagant profusion of ornament. Bands upon bands of mouldings 
and bas-reliefs cover the walls from basomeift to summit with figures. 
The taste of the builders or architects who could cover these walls 
with such lavish extravagance may be regarded as questionable. It 
seems impossible to feel the same satisfaction with the distribution— 
or rather the overlaying — of the ornament in the temples of this period, 
as with that of the works of an earlier date. HeJre it is packed together 
and covers the whole walls, producing a feeling of exuberant wealth 
and elaboration rather than of any refinement of taste. In the older 
temples the ornament is used more sparingly and much more effect^ 
ively. The greater and more reckless use of it marks a falling ofi in 
the original purity of the style. 

High up on the walls, one on the western and one on the eastern, 
are two representations of scenes in bas-reliefs. That on the inner 
or western side represents the well-known story of the churning of the 
ocean by the gods and demons. In this case the ocean, strangely 
enough, seems contained within an ornamental water-pot. Above the 
shoulders of the three churners on the one side are three of the products 
of the churning. First is Sri or Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune 
and beauty, upon whose appearance the gods were enraptured, and 
Siva especially desired to possess her. She, however, quickly settled all 
disputes upon this head by casting herself upon the breast of Hari or 
Vishnu. Then there is the celebrated elephant, airavat, possessed of' 
four tusks : this was appropriated by Indra. The third product 
represented is the white coloured model horse called Uchchaihsravas. 
Standing beside Siva, the Dhanvantari is the gods’ physician, who 
was also produced at the churning. His right hand is damaged, 
but probably held the pot full of amriUi, Next stands Visvakarma. 
Siva seated with his Nandi below him is here called Sri Vishvanatha 
or Lord of the Universe ”, the name by which he is best known at 
Benares. The names under the next three figures are not very 
intelligible, but as far as may be made out might be Sri Devi, Sn 
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Arunadevi ( or Arupadevi) under the female figure. This is evidently 
Parvati in some form, for in one hand there is a miniature linga, and 
in the other a figure of Ganpati. The next name reads like Sushena, a 
Kaj a descended from the Panda vas. 

The other bas-relief upon the outer wall of the temple portrays 
a very different scene. It is taken from Mahahharata, Adiparva 
( 40-44 ). The identification of the scene, or rather a part of it, 
is made certain, by the name of the king Parikshit being engraved 
under him. We are told, that, being fond of the chase, like his great 
grandfather Pandu, he was once out hunting and having wounded 
a deer, followed it uj) far into the depths of the forest. Meeting a 
Brahman he declared who he was, and asked him if he had seen the 
stag go that way. The Brahman being under a vow of silence, did 
not answer him, whereupon the angry king, took uj) the dead body 
of a snake which was lying on the ground with the end of his bow, 
and tossed it to the Brahman’s shoulder. The Brahman, knowing 
the king to be good and generous to his subjects, and being also aware 
that the king did it in ignorance of his vow of silence, forgave him. 
The Brahman’s son Sringi, a hot-tem])ered youth, hearing of the insult 
to his father, cursed king Parikshit — “the wicked king who put the 
carcase of the snake on my father’s shoulder, shall be sent to the abode 
of Yama within seven days by Takshaka.” The old father was angry 
with the son, and was much grieved ; but the ctrrse having been 
pronounced with all due ritual was irrevocable. The old Brahman sent 
off word to the king and warned him of his danger, telling him to do 
some meritorious act before he died, so as to gain access to heaven. 
The king was overwhelmed with sorrow, not so much on account 
of the curse, as that he had unwittingly insulted a holy rishi. He and 
his ministers tried to devise means of protection against Takshaka, 
and Parikshita ordered a room to be built over the middle of a lake 
supported by one pillar. Here he took up his abode. No one was 
allowed access to the king, even the wind could hardly reach him, so 
effectually did he isolate himself. 

On the seventh day Takshaka sent serpents disguised as Brahmans 
with a present of fruit which the king accepted. Eating it, he came 
upon a red worm with black eyes. The sun was setting and the 
time for the curse to take effect nigh gone ; taking the worm he put 
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it on his neck, laughed and said : ‘ let it be Takshaka, and let him now 
bite me ere the day is gone/ And Takshaka assumed his own shape^ 
bit him, and disappeared. Great was the consternation of the 
ministers and attendants when they saw the king of Hastinapura thus 
poisoned. 

In the sculpture we see ihe tree that* Takshaka destroyed and 
Kasyapa restored, with a serpent coiled at his foot-; and at the one end 
Parikshit sits in his palace in the lake that was built upon a single 
pillar. The disguised j^rj)ents are presenting the fruit. They have 
come across from the shore in boats which are shewn below. What 
the scene at the other end of the panel represents is not very clear. 

All the other figure sculpture is distributed over the walls of the 
building in niches as single figures or in pairs, and in one case as a group of 
three. This group is on the face of the overhanging closed balcony, the 
inside of which forms the shrine. In the middle stands a many-armed 
female figure, which from the trident and club besides her, may be taken 
as Parvati. The figures on either side of her are attendants or chauri 
bearers. On the north side of this balcony is a pair of figures under^ 
a tree, on the leaves of which are small figures. It may be a repre- 
sentation of Durga slaying the giant Mahisha. The hands of all the 
figures are so mutilated that it is almost impossible to identify tlfcem, 
for the symbols by which they are known are generally held in the 
hands. Lower down on this side of the temple, and nearer the gateway 
is a very pretty little projecting niche, holding a mutilated figure of 
Mahakali. There is never much doubt about this goddess, as she 
is almost invariably ^hewn as a skeleton with long pendent shrivelled 
breasts. Among the larger figures on the west face of the temple 
are Brahma with his long beard, and Ganapati with his elephant head 
and pot belly. All these figures were built into the wall in their 
respective niches, but all around the basement of the temple are 
larger niches which contained loose figures. The latter are gone, 
and the niches are now empty. In one of these niches on the west 
face has been inserted the inscription in white marble, of the time of 
Damajirao Gaekwad (1730), already alluded to. 

The temple and gate were built in one block, up to about the level 
of the brackets supporting the balcony windows of the gate, where the 
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two buildings separated, the temple receding and allowing the balconies 
of the gate to hang out free. The gap thus left, though high up, pre- 
sents a possible means of entry into the town for an enemy that had 
forced the outer gate and it was accordingly walled up with good ashlar ; 
but half or more of the balconies on this end are built into this walling. 

f 

On the south side of the Hira Bhagola gate arc the ruins of 
another but small temple — possibly that of Siva Vaidyanatha — ^which 
was as profusely decorated as that of Kalika. It has fallen in, leaving 
very little of the walls standing. * 

The Bar^da or west gateway is now the most entire and con- 
sequently the finest. Like the others, it had six bracketed supports instead 
of arches, springing from pilasters ; but now the third from the outside 
has been cut away to make room for a Muhammadan arch. The 
brackets and this arch support six architraves over which the slabs Of 
the roof are laid. It will be seen that the front, as well as the back, of 
this gateway had a very deep overhanging cornice, a portion only of 
which now remains. The appearance of the gateway must have been 
vastly improved by this feature, which was to it what the eyebrow is to 
the eye. The little pedestal on the end of the remaining bit of cornice 
supported a small elephant, which was repeated at the other end. 
These occur complete over the balconies at the temple of the 
Hira gate. 

The Chandod gateway has had on its inner face above the cornice 
three seated figures larger than life size. One has fallen, carrying a 
portion of the cornice away with it ; the remaining two, though muti- 
lated are easily indentified. Siva, Vishnu and Brahma, in Hindu 
sculpture are very frequently found in company. The triad are repre- 
sented in Kailasa at Elura, and over and over again on the architraves 
over the entrances to the shrines of Chalukyan temples in Kanara. 
Here, though decapitated, Siva holds his position in the centre with 
his distinguishing vehicle, the Nandi below him, and on his right sits 
Brahma. The missing figure was doubtless Vishnu. Between them 
are smaller figures of attendants. 

The Chandod and Champaner gates have each of them one course 
less in the bracketing, and are consequently not so high as the Baroda 
gate. Among the numerous mythological figures that adorn these 
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gateways are Siva, in his various guises; Vishnu, with his shanhha, 
damru, and Garuda vehicle; Narsinha, the lion avatara ; Daksha, 
with his ram’s head, female figures witli lions’ horses’ and boars’ heads, 
Sarasvati, with her ankusa and peacock ; Kali, the grim skeleton, and 
a host of others. 

The walls on the north-east and south Si the city are now very 
much ruined, and in many places are mere heaps! The colonnade, on 
the inner side of the walls, that gave shelter during the monsoon of 
1775 to Colonel Keating^’s troops, has mostly disappeared. The west 
and part of the north faces are the least injured and show parts of the 
original structure with after additions and repaiA by Muhammadans, 
Marathas, and English, as each in turn had occasion to defend them- 
selves when in possession of the town. Breaches rapidly patched up 
are everywhere apparent by the heterogeneous masses of bricks, mortar, 
and stone rammed into them, and testify to the rough treatment 
these walls have had at the hands of invaders. Now, battle-stained and 
dismantled, they are for the most part over-run with rank vegetation, 
and many a short cut leads over the debris into the fields outside. 

The fortification of the walls was very simple. Each of the four 
sides is relieved at intervals by shallow rectangular bastions, originally 
fifty-two in number on the four walls — at distances of about 64 yards 
apart by the centre gateway with its outer gate, and by large round 
corner bastions. Eunning along the top of the walls are the kangras 
or merlons with embrasures or narrow spaces between them. High 
up upon the inner side and behind these kangras is a terrace or 
terrcplein, about 8 f«et wide, along which the troops of the garrison 
could move from one part of the walls to another. On the introduc- 
tion of musketry the embrasures were found to be rather dangerously 
large, so leaving a few loopholes at intervals ; each of these spaces was 
filled in with masonry. The kangras upon the walls are a decided 
improvement in appearance upon the square cut merlons of western 
nations, but do not give such an idea of strength and massiveness so 
necessary in fortifications. Long colonnades beneath the terreplein 
formed quarters for the soldiers, and there were larger spaces running 
into the body of the shallow bastions. In each of the four corner 
bastions is a large circular room, its roof being supported by two con- 
centric rings of pillars. Above this is the bastion platform. The plan of 
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these comer bastions is peculiar. Eight small segments of a large circle 
are separated from one another by two angles set back into the circle 
with their points on its circumference ; or, in other words, a circle is 
interrupted at eight different points by pairs of angles inserted with 
their vertices on the circumference. The bastion is carried up its full 
height on this plan. This was subsequently found a weak arrangement 
when cannon were brought to bear upon it, all these angles and pro- 
jections being very easily knocked away, and the spaces between the 
angles were built up, bringing the plan of the bastion to a circle. Upon 
these bastions have afterwards been raised twelve sided brick towers 
with splayed embrasures for cannon. 

In the middle of the town is a large irregular artificial tank surrounded 
with tiers of stone steps. This is a fine sheet of water, and is the 
principal supply for the town. Forbes says this tank was supplied 
‘‘ not only by the periodical rains, but also from receptacles without 
the walls, by means of a stone aqueduct communicating with the tank ; 
which it enters under a small temple in the hollowed groves of the 
Brahmans, forming a cascade with a jncturesque effect. On the 
opposite side of the tank, the people still point out a place beneath which 
all flood or excess waters escape through a channel to the open country 
without the walls.” 

A large plot of ground whether natural or artificial it is impossible 
to decide, projects out into the tank on its south side and is almost 
surrounded by water ; on the west side of this is a small Saiva shrine 
built out into the water. The floor of the shrine is now several feet 
below the surface of the water. If the water was originally kept at a 
lower level, so^hat the floor might be above it, it must have been very 
low indeed. It is more probable that this shrine or canopy contained 
a linga in the middle of the floor, mounted on a vedi, the top only of 
the linga would rise above the water, as is the case in one of the caves 
on Harischandragadh and again in the tank at Mahakutesvara near 
Badami. The building is in the style of the temple of Kalika Mata, 
and is no doubt of about the same period. It consists of a central 
shrine or small hall with porches on the north and south sides. The 
east side adjoins the tank from which the shrine is approached through 
a third entrance. On the west side is a roomy balconied window and 
seat overlooking the tank. On the other side of this promontory is 
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a small ruined gateway, looking as if it had been an entrance to a 
temple courtyard. It is not at all unlikely that the whole of this ground 
is artificial, and that upon it was a temple or group of temples. It 
had for over a hundred and fifty years held the old Residency and 
officers, and, the two-storeyed house overlooking the tank, in which 
Mr. Forbes lived, still stands there, an interefj^ing building, though now 
frail and shaky. He says of this place : Tho darbar or governor’s 

mansion at Dabhci, where I resided, with its courts and gardens, occupied 
seven acres ; it was almost surrounded by the lake except near the 
principal gate, commuiu eating v/ith the town ; a pavement of large 
flat stones admirably united, formed a dry walk at all sfc'asons, above 
the steps of the tank, shaded in most parts by lofty trcics, and adorned 
with fragment shrubs ; through which only a few houses and towers 
on the walls were visible ; so that from the windows of the darbar, 
overlooking the lake, everything had more the appearance of a rural 

village than a fortified city To finish this picturesque scene 

a ruined Hindu temple, nearly covered with moss, and the clematiu 
in great variety, terminated the terrace walk in the garden, where the 
animal creation had hitherto been so unmolested, that my orange and 
lime trees were filled by peacocks, doves and bulbuls ; monkeys and 
squirrels feasted on my pomegranates and custard apples ; while 
pelicans, spoonbills, and other aquatic birds occupied the lake.’’ 

“ The upper terrace of the darbar overlooked the garden, the lake 
and all its surrounding embellishments ; consisting of rich groves, 
embowering Hindu temples, Muhammadan mosques, and costly tombs 
of the principal Musalmans. Beyond the city walls was seen a 
landscape replete with populous villages, luxuriant cornfields, herds 
of oxen, flocks of sheep and goats and a numerous peasantry employed 
in agriculture ; this charming plain was terminated on the north- 
east by the mountain of Pavagadh, one of the strongholds of Maratha 
empire ; of a stupendous height, difficult of ascent, and completely 
fortified at the summit.” 

‘‘ In the inner court of the darbar at Dabhoi, into which my front 
verandah opened, an altar had been erected under a shady pij^al tree 
(ficus religiosa), which I carefully preserved ; a hollow cavity on the 
top contained the tulsi (ocymum), a sacred plant of the Hindus, to 
which they frequently resorted ; as also to a few of their dii pemtes^ 
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which were left in the surrounding niches ; it was a scene nearly resem- 
bling that of Priam’s palace in Troy.” 


Mfuna Dukrl. 


Forbes relates a legend in connection with this tank of a 
tragic event which eventually brought down 
Muhammadan vengeance upon the town. 
It is best related in his own words : — Dabhoi for a long time was 
inhabited only by Hindus, no Musalman being permitted to reside 
within its ^ walls, nor under any pretence to bathe or wash in the 
tank ; but a young Muhammadan stranger, »named Sayyid Ballah, 
on a pilgrimage with his mother Mama Dukri, on their way to Makka, 
alighted at a caravansarai without the gates of Dabhoi ; and Sayyid 
Ballah having heard much of its magnificence walked in to gratify his 
curiosity. After viewing the curious gates and temples on the borders 
of the tank, and ignorant of any prohibition to the contrary, he rashly 
ventured to bathe in the sacred lake ; the Brahmans deeming the water 
polluted, prevailed on the raja to punish the delinquent by cutting ofi 
his hands to deter others from following his example ; he was then 
turned out of the city with disgrace ; and thus covered with shame, 
and with the loss of blood, he could but just reach his mother at the 
caravansarai and there expired.” 


The strangers were Muhammadans of distinction, then on their 
way to Surat to embark for the Red Sea from, the interior parts of 
Hindustan. Mama Dukri, after the first paroxysm of grief, laid aside 
her pilgrimage, and vowed revenge. She immediately returned to 
her own country, and sued to her sovereign to redress this disgrace and 
cruelty to her family ; he immediately ordered a Large army to march 
under the command of his vazir against Dabhoi. The siege continued 
for several years ; at length famine raging in the city, the garrison 
having no hopes of foreign assistance, made a sally, and fought with 
enthusiasm ; a dreadful slaughter ensued, but the besiegers were at 
length victorious ; the principal Hindus fled to a distant country, 
and the Muhammadans entered the city. On viewing the strength 
of the works, the vazir determined to destroy them — ^three sides of the 
fortress were immediately raised to the ground ; the beauty and elegance 
of the west face and the magnificence of the four double gates preserved 
them from his fury ; they remain to this day splendid monuments 
of the architectural taste of the ancient Hindus. 
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After the destruction of Dabhoi, the Muhammadans returned 
to their own country, and the city remained for some years in a state 
of desolation. Mama Dukri, the lady on whose account the expedi- 
tion had been undertaken, came with the army against Dabhoi, and dying 
during the siege, was revered as a saint, and buried in a grave near the 
Gate of Diamonds, where her tomb still remtins.” It need hardly be 
said that this story is a sheer fabrication made to* consecrate a tomb. 


Mama Dukri’s tomb is a very plain small building, outside 
the town on the east. By it is an upright slab with a well-worn hole 
through it. This was used for trial by ordeal. If the accused passed 
his or her body through it their innocence was established, if not 
they were guilty. But it is a sheer impossibility for any stout 
individual to do this, unless as they say, the fact of their innocence 
mysteriously contracted the body to allow it to pass. The polished 
edges attest to the vigorous exertions made by unlucky ones. 

Of the walls the western and a part of the northern §ide alone 
show what the original fortifications were like. 

Present condition. neglect of the present inhabitants, 

the manufacture of grind stones and door posts, and the general 
pilfering has done the walls more harm than the much abused Musal- 
mans. Not being deemed necessary in the present peaceful times, what 
remained of them has been permitted to be demolished by contractors 
and others who are allowed to remove its stone work at a price fixed by 
Government. The north-west bastion and the south-west tower are in 


fairly good preservation and were repaired in the time of Sir T. Madhav- 
rao’s administration* Naturally the people have a legend that these 
massive walls and elaborate gates were the work of a hJiut or demon, who 
erected them in a night after bringing the materials all the way from 
Malwa. In reality the stone came from the long abandoned quarries of 
Kokari and Vizara. The tank in the centre of the town retains much 


of the old beauty for which it was famous, but its magnificence is gone^ 
The Bund tank with masonry walls is an old piece of work, 
beyond the walls. Just outside the town and in the neighbourhood 
of the station is a not ungraceful temple which commemorates the 
name of the great banker Hari Bhakti. Here live or lived two very 
holy Sanyasis ; one has been underground for years except on the 
solitary occasion of a trip to Benares, the other fears not to eat any 
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kind of meat or to drink spirit, for at night he can take out his 
entrails and clean the,m. 

The town of Dabhoi is very densely populated. The sanitary 
condition of the place is very unsatisfactory, but it may be 'expected 
the railway will tend to its improvement in this as in other respects. 
It is the head quarter of the taluka and a junction station of the Baroda 
State Railways. There is a vahimtdar' s court, a munsiff's court, a High 
School, a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, &foZ(lar's offic3, and an office 
of the Abkari Inspector and Naeb Suba’s kachery. There is a civil 
hospital and a municipality also. Kapas being the chief agricultural 
produce, there are about 20 ginning factories and 5 cotton presses at 
Dabhoi. Dabhoi is also famous for its brass and copper utensils 
which are exported in large numbers. 

One-fifth of the present population is composed of Musalmans 
who make a living by weaving. The cloths woven in Dabhoi are durable 
and cheap^ the calico printing fair and tasteful. The wood carving 
is good. There is a sale of grind-stones and such other common articles 
in stone. The market is the centre of a large number of villages. 
The fruit of mahvda, cotton, and grain are the staples of a certain 
amount of commerce. 

Karvan, with a population of 3,360 souls according to the Census 
of 1921, and 3,746 according to the Census 
of 1911, is about five miles to the east of 
Karjan and seven to the west of Dabhoi. Perched on a mound perhaps 
formed of a debries it is a mean looking place full of Audich 
Brahmans. It has a railway station on the narrow-gauge State 
Railway which connects Dabhoi with Miyagam on the B. B. & C. I. 
trunk line. The modem buildings and institutions are a police tkanay 
a Gujarati school, four dharamshalas and a library. 

As Kaya-Yirohan it is one of the four oldest and most famous 
seats of worship of Mahadev god to be found in India. In each of the 
four yugas this holy place has been known by a different name : first 
it was Tehapuri, then Mayapuri, or Kanbhadra, then Meghavati, then 
Kaya-Virohan, whence its modern name. The Sanskrit religious 
book called the Karvan Mahatmya and other works say l)hat it contains 
a Mahadev called Brahmeshvar, a Brahma Kund, 84 Sidhs, 8 Bhairavas, 
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11 Mahadevs, 12 Suryas, 6 Ganpatis, 24 Goddesses and a spot sacred 
to Vishnu. The cause of the great sanctity of the place is thus told : 
Before Kali Yuga, in the Dvapar Yuga, there lived at Ulkapuri, that is, 
Avakhal in the Sinor taluka, a holy Rishi named Sudarshan, whose 
chaste wife gave birth to a son at midnight on the fourteenth of Bhad- 
arm V ad. A few years passed and the Rishi departed from his home 
on a pilgrimage to Benares, th'3re to bathe during an eclipse which 
was to take place in Ashad. While he was away his wife })erformed 
the fire worship, the agnihotra. One night she omitted her task, but the 
child took it on himself to supply her place. This she guessed and the 
next night sat up to see if he would repeat the marvel. Again it 
was repeated, and so again, till the R^shi return^^d, and both parents 
secretly watehed the babe as it faultlessly wTnt through the nightly 
ceremonial. Lovingly taxed with the act, the child suddenly expired, 
and when its body was taken to be bathed in the god’s pool, it dis- 
appeared. So the spot was called Kaya Virohan. The Rishi wept 
and asked the vanished child who he was. He said, ‘I am the essence 
of the five elements, and then they knew him to be Mahadev. And 
the god Shiva told them more, that to gladden their hearts and spread 
religion he had been born in Ulkapuri, which was seven generations 
old, and had disappeared in the Kaya Yirohan, where he would abide 
that near Brahmeshvar there might be a Brahma birth. 

Connected with this tale is the tradition that the Mahadev who 
condescended to be born in the house of the Agnihotri Brahman at 
Avakhal was named Nakleshvar. As a boy he went to Kaya Virohan 
and begged for a resting place in the town. But the whole area had 
been taken up by one^ or other gods, so Brahmeshvar seated him on 
his lap. The images of the two gods are, therefore, represented in one 
stone. 

This is the story of the Purans ; but local traditions tell another 
tale. Vishvamitra Rishi and Vasistha Rishi had a dispute, and the 
former set to work to create a Benares in this village. He caused 
sheep and goats to exist in it, and fashioned hoti lings or a thousand stone 
elements of Mahadev at the still existing village Lingthali, a mile from 
Karvan. For six miles round he established Shiv lings^ the chief of 
which is Vishveshvar near the Gaya kund or tank whose waters are 
like those at Gaya and the tutelary god Koteshvar by its side. North, 
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south, east and west he placed the four goddesses Sindhvai Mata, Kalika 
Mata, Verai Mata, and Gulamba or Bhulavni Mata. Then the Eishi 
wrestled to bring the Ganga into the village, till Vishnu was weary of 
his importunities. The god was forced to make himself visible to the 
saint, who then ceased from vexing him, and in return for this the god 
said the village would be as holy as Benares. Another account is that 
the god in disguise kepthimportuning him with requests till he lost his 
temper and so, unawares, lost the value of all past mortifications. 

The large tank once had most lofty banks, but these are utterly 
broken up. Many a ling lies here and there,* and the temples are old 
and of undoubted holiness. Nakleshvar Mahadev is old, and Ramnath 
Mahadev and Vaghnath Mahadev of which little remains above the 
surface ; at the edge of the tank, the Gaya Jcund, into which Vish- 
vamitra intend(‘d turning the Or river, is the temple of Panch Mahadev, 
now called Panclinath, near which ar(‘ the temi)les of Bhimnath and 
Kashi Vishvanath. Opposite Pancheshvar is the chied temple, that 
to Koteshvar Mahadev. Inside the village is a temple of Mahadev on 
the mound called ‘‘ Fulva Tekri,” and many other temples there are 
too numerous to mention. In Sanivat 1932 a cultivator had a dream 
which led to the discovery of a very ancient Mahadev which had been 
buried to lie out of sight that it might escape the iconoclasm of the 
Musalmans. The image was named that of Eaji Rajeshram and the 
inaugural ceremony to restore the god to his place, which was filled by 
a mere copy, was performed near the kund of Bilkeshvar Mahadev. 
The image is that of Nakleshvar or the spotless Mahadev. The front 
portion of the ling is shaped into an image of Brahma with a small 
Vishnu on his head, and the sacred Triad are thus combined. The 
stone is a beautiful black marble. 

Copper and silver coins and bracelets of small value are found at 
the foot of the hill, where in the Gaya Kund the name of Vishvanath 
Mahadev is written. The whole place is a broken and forgotten ruin. 

Mandala (1,508), Sathod (1,461), Nada (1,335), Thuvavi (1,609), 
Vadaj (1,020), Vanadra (1,089), Kundhela (1,173) and Vyara (1,188) hav^ 
each a Gujarati school. Sathod is the original birth-place of Sathodra 
Nagars. Bhilapur (559) has a ginning factory and a large dharamshala. 
Here, in the rains of 1775, the Maratha forces were stationed while 
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Colonel Keating took refuge in Dabhoi, and here was signed the treaty 
which detached Fatesingrao from the Poona minority. It is situated 
half way between Baroda and Dabhoi, and has a railway station on 
the narrow gauge state raOway. 


The water in the hanham and chorashi areas of this taluka is sweet 
while in Dabhoi town and some villages of 
chorashi, it is brackish. The sub-soil water ia 
found at a depth of 90 feet in kanham and 30 feet in chorashi. There 
are 938 wells, of which 115 are used for agricultural purposes and 823^ 
for drinking purposes.# There are 207 village tanks. 


The soil is of three kinds, qorat or light soil, iesar or mixture of tho 
two, and the black soil which in the tract 
called Ica/nham is very fertile, and produces- 
cotton and rice in abundance. The soil in the eastern part is gorat 
and hesar, that in chorashi is black and gorat. There is some salt in 
the soil of Madheli, Mavli, Vanadra, Tarsana, Timbi, Akotadar, 
Vadhvana and other villages of chorashi tract. 


The total number of holdings in 1921-22 was 11,791. 8^333 khate 
clars cultivate their own land and 3,458 rent 
Holdings. others. Those who cultivate their own 

land hold 1,44,577-17 highas and those who rent it to others have- 
54,321-18 highas. Of those who cultivate their own land the holding 
of 3,641 is upto 5 highas ; 5,321 above 5 but upto 25 highas ; 2,641 above 
25 but upto 100 highas ; 273 above 100 but upto 250 highas ; 16 above 
250 but upto 500 highas ; and 5 above 500 highas. 1,801 khatedars^SbY 
land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 3,506 above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20 ; 5,155 
above Rs. 20 but upto 100 ; 1,224 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 250 ; 
92 above Rs. 250 but upto Rs. 500 ; and 13 above Rs. 600. Of the 
total number of khitedars 9,857 are Hindus, 392 Musalmans and the 
rest miscellaneous tribes. 


The average highas under chief crops come to kapas 68,640 
danigar 38,350, juwar 19,036 and tuver 6,120^ 
Bajri, pulses, sugarcane, castor seed, and 
sesamum are grown in some area. These crops are raised, even when 
monsoon fails, by well and river irrigation. 


Produce. 
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Survey Settlement. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 
1945 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 
in Samvat 1966 for 30 years. The groups 
into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for 
each group are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

N&*nic and Number of villages 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Maiidala and .‘U other V illagos 

i 4 6 0 
j4 12 0 

II 

Angiithan and 12 other villages 

|3 8 0 
) 3 0 0 

III 

Vasai and 12 ot her villages 

2 14 0 

IV 

8(;guvafla and 8 other villages 

2 10 0 

V 

Dhamcli and 1 7 other villages 

1 2 4 0- 
( 1 10 0 


The tptal revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 8,51,512-12-1, of 
which Rs. 5,56,837-0-8 were from land 
Revenue. revenue, Rs. 41,205-11-0 from local cess, 

Rs. 13,827-0-7 from income tax, Rs. 1,64,235-12-0 from abkari, 
Rs. 43,288-3-0 from stamps, Rs. 6,239-13-6 from registration and the 
remaining from miscellaneous sources. 


Agricultural Stock. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 2,453 cows, 12,309 bullocks, 5,066 
buffaloes, 900 sheep, 5,460 goats, 268 horses^ 
351 donkeys, 6,147 ploughs and 2,066 carts. 

There is a Fozdar’s and a Sar Fozdar’s kutchery at Dabhoi and 
police thanas at Sathod, Kundhela, Dholar 
and Karvan. There are three chowkis in 
Dabhoi town. The taluka police consists of 2 fozdars, 5 naebfozdars 
Ijamadar, 11 havaldars, 58 foot-constables and a swar totalling 78 men. 

There are 24 liquor shops and 11 opium 
shops. 

There are 46 schools and 14 libraries. There is a High School, a 
Marathi school, 2 Urdu schools, 5 Gujarati 
schools for boys and girls and an antyaja 


Abkari. 


Schools and Libraries. 
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school in Dabhoi town. Habipura, Karvan, Kundhela, Chliatral, 
Thuvavi, Nada, Mandala, Vadaj, Sathod, Dholar, Dhameli, Puniyad, 
Lingathali, Vadhvana, Vanadra, Vyara, Amreshwar, Anguthan, Antoli, 
Kadhara, Karmal, Karali, Karalipura, Kukad, Khanpura. Kunvarvada, 
Kothara, Fofalia, Bhila))iir and Madheli have each a Gujarati school. 
There are auUjaja schools in Karvan and Mandala. 

Dabhoi, Karvan. Mandala. Sathod, Najia, Thuvavi, Vadaj, Kun- 
dhela, Vyara, Habipura, Lingathali, Fofalia, Karrnal and Amreshwar 
have each a library. Tin library at Dabhoi has a large and beautiful 
building with a clock tower. 


There are i)ost offices at Dabhoi, Karvan, Mandala, Bhilapur, 
Thuvavi, Nada^ and •Kiindheia, and letter 
boxes in Clihatral, Sathod, Parikha, Vyara ^ 
Ha})i])ura, Vadaj, Rajali, Vanadra and Thuvavi. 


Post Offices. 


There is a tel('graj)h office in Dabhoi in connection with the 
])Ost office and five other telegraph offices in 
Telegraph Offices. connection with the Baroda State railway at 
Dabhoi, Karvan, Mandala, Bhila])iir and Antoli. 


Places of Interest. 


There is a temple of Vaghnath Mahadev near Dabhoi station. Fairs 
are held liere on every Monday of Shravan 
and the Maha Shivaratri holiday. A fair 
is held on Vijaya Dashmi holiday in honour of Kalika Mata. In Kukad, 
then' is a big tem])lc of Kamnath Mahadev where a fair is held on 
Ashadhi Ekadashi. At Akoti is a mosque of Devalsha Pir. There are 
ancient wells with steps in Vadaj, Sathod and Mandala villages of the 
taluka. 


4. St NOR Taluka. 


To the east, the taluka is bounded by some part of Rajpipla and 
Mandwa and the Narbada river ; to the west 
Boundaries. Karjan taluka ; to the north by Dabhoi 

taluka and to the south by the river Narbada and part of Rajpipla. 


It has an area of 123’4 square miles. The greatest length from 
east to west is 21 miles and the greatest width 
from south to north is 15 miles. 


33 
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Land. 


Rivers. 


The total land in 1921-22 was 134,360-1-0 bighas, of which 
19,124-13 are waste and 116,235-8 are cultur- 
able. Of the total culturable land 53,928-5-0 
bighas are alienated and 61,307-3 are sarkarL In the sarkari land 
only 1,185-7 bighas are unoccupied and 60,121-16 are occupied of which 
1,795-12 bighas are padtar and 58,326-4 are cultivated. 

Destitute of any river except on its boundary, of any mountain 
of* jungle, this taluka presents no variety 6f 
Aspect. scenery. It is one plain, with here and there 

depressions of some depth and with one large tank of great extent and 
beauty, the Tain talav. 

The Narbada forms the southern boundary of the taluka, most of 
the villages of which are situated on its banks. 
The Or joins the Narbada near Karnali, a 
village which was formerly in this taluka, but is included in the 
Tilakwada peta mahal since 1921. The joining of these two rivers is called 
Orsangam and is considered holy by the Hindus. 

The climate is on the whole temperate. The beginning of the 
rainy season is unhealthy, as are the months 
of Scj)tember and October when cold and fevers 
prevail. The highest temperature is 105° and the lowest is 50°. The 
average rainfall is 43 inches and the highest is 65 inches. 

The total population according to the Census of 1921 is 32,565 
persons (17,037 males and 15,528 females). The 
Population. number of occupied houses is 7,792 making an 

average of 4 to 5 persons per house. Of the total population 23,958 
are Hindus, 4,518 are Musalmans, 457 are Jains, 3,566 are Animists 
and the rest of other religious denominations. The Hindus form the 
majority of the population. Then come the Musalmans and the Jains. 
Amongst Hindus, Vanias, Brahmans, Patidars, Sutars, Luhars, Kolis 
and Dheds are the chief castes. The Patidars are agriculturists while 
the Vanias are traders. The Musalmans are labourers and peons. 

There are 44 villages* in the taluka, of which 37 are sarkari, and 
7 are alienated. There are 11 villages with 
a population of 1,000 or more. 


Climate. 


ViUages. 


♦The village of Karnali was transferred to Tilakvada in 1921. 
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SiNOR, situated on the Narbada about nineteen miles to the 
south-west of Chandod, has a population of 5,068 persons (2,542 male 
and 2,526 females) and is the headquarter of the taluka, Forbes wrote 
about 150 years ago which still holds good : “ Sinor, a tolerable 
town, the capital of*the district of 50 villages, was fifteen miles south 
from Dabhoi, and forty to the eastward of Broach. It is open, large 
and straggling ; situated on the steep banks of the river, the deep gullies 
which encoriipass it are its only defence. Neitfier tjie public nor private 
buildings were of much importance ; but it was delightfully situated 
on the Narbada, with a noble flight of a hundred stone steps from the 
houses to the water-side* which would have added to the grandeur of 
a much larger city. The Hindu temples, Brahnianical groves, and a 
tew superior houses indicate its Laving been once a place of consequence. 
When I took possession of it from the Company (before 1783), it con- 
tained about ten thousand inhabitants ; generally weavers of coarse 
cotton cloth for the Persian and Arabian markets, with some finer 
bafias and niudins for home consumption. Very few of these cottons 
are dyed or printed at Dabhoi or Sinor. The art has attained a much 
greater perfection at Ahmcdabad and Surat. The Hindu temples at 
Sinor, "though smaller and less splendid than those at Chandod, are 
esteemed peculiarly sacred ; and some of the sculpture and paintings, 
as the works of modern times, are interesting and superior to those 
generally met with. There appear to be many illusions to Kamdev.’' 
As the chief town of the taluka Sinor contains the offices of the 
vahivatdar, mumiff, police fozdar and sub-registrar ; it has also a 
vishishta panchayat and a dispensary. There are four dharamshalas, 
a post office, an anglo-vernacular school, a girls’ school and a 
Marathi school. The chief temple is dedicated to Bhandareshwar 
Mahadev, and in the vicinity is one of Angareshwar Mahadev, 
The town has been provided with a water -works for supply of water, 
A well is dug in the river-bed and from there the water flows into a 
jack-well from which it is pumped up in a storage tank, whence it is 
distributed. 

Barkal, with a population of 1,195 persons (601 males and 594 
females) has a temple dedicated to Vyas Muni which is a place of 


♦Oriental Memoirs, Vol, 2, Ch, 4. 
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pilgrimage and worship. Pilgrims of the two great fairs at Chandod 
and Karnali also visit Barkal, where a smaller and separate fair is 
held, on Shwratri, 

The village of Ambali, with a population of 485 persons, deserves 
more than a passing notice. The goddess Anusuya, whose shrine is 
there, was the mother of Diitta Muni, the incarnation of the sacred 
triad, Shiva, Vishnu a|fd Brahma. If lepers apply to their sores 
the mud below the temj)le wall a!id tirtha or water in which the goddess 
is washed, their malady is assuaged if not entirely cured. Such being 
the belief there is to b(‘ found here a crowd of victims to this fearful 
disease, whose wretch(‘dness has long been mitigated by the munificence 
of the Gaekwads who have erected an cinnachhatm here. In 1890, 
a Leper Asylum was opened in connection with the annctcJihatra, 
Here intravenous injections of the latest type are given to the patients. 
The Leper Asylum is in charge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. A Visiting 
Committee consisting of the Sinor Vahivatdar, District Executive 
Engineer, Naeb Suba, Dabhoi Medical Officer, and one or two non- 
officials, (ixercise supervision by periodical visits. 

Kukas is a village with a population of 792 souls according to 
the Census of 1921, being a decrease of 152 on the Census of 1911. The 
only noticeable object in the village is the tomb of Naya Kaka, which 
is the centre of an annual fair. This Naya Kaka was one of the dis- 
ciples of Imamshah, whose tomb is at Pirana in the British Ahmedabad 
district, and who was the founder of a sect of Momiias. There is 
an Urdu school here. 

Tain has a railway station on the narrow-gauge line which 
connects Chandod with Dabhoi, a i)olice thana, and a dhara^mhala. 
The population was 985 in 1921 and 1,048 in 1911. The one object of 
note is the celebrated Tain talav or tank, octagonal in shape and with 
stone steps descending to the water. Tradition connects its construction 
with the name of Visaldev and the architect who erected the Diamond 
Gate at Dabhoi { see page 491). 

Avakhal (1,179), Sadhali (1,583), Utaraj (1,138), Jhanjhad (941), 
Tirabarva (928), Malsar (1,131), Fofalia (1,242) and Mota Karala (998) 
have each a Gujarati school. In Malsar, there are temples of Angar 
reshwar Mahadev, Satya Narayan Dev and big dkaramshalas. 
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The water is invariably'sweet. There are no wells of saltish water. 

Most of the villages of this taluka are situated 

Water 

on the banks of the Narbada, and the people 
use its water for all ordinary purposes. There are 2 wells with steps 
and 128 without steps. There are 43 large tanks, 4 of which contain 
water for the whole year and the rest only for a few months. Besides 
these, there are other small ponds to the number of 86 which hold 
water during the autumn only. Of the 128 wells, 28 are used for 
purposes of agriculture, a«d 100 are used for drinking purposes. Ponds 

and step-wells are also used by people for bathing and washing 

• • 

])urposes. Sinor has water works for supply of water from, the 
Narbada river. 


There are three kinds of soil, the black, the yorai, and the 
hesar or mixed. The geological strata 
are usually in the following order. At 
the surface is the black soil, below is hesar and below that lime 
stones, and last of all the gorat soil. That on the banks of the 
Narbada is gorat. 


The total number of holdings in 1921-22 was 7,105. 4,749 khatedars 
cultivate their own land and 2,356 rent it to 
Holdings. others. Those who cultivate their own land 

hold 75,264-11 bighas, and those who rent it to others have 35,042-7 
bighas. Of those who cultivate their own land, the holding of 5,860 is 
upto 25 bighas ; of 1,074 above 25 but uj^to 100 bighas ; of 166 above 100 
bighas but uj)to 500 bighas ; and of only 5 above 500 bighas, 649 
khatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 2,193 above Rs. 5 but upto 
Rs. 20; 3,078 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100; 1,159 above Rs. 100 
but upto Rs. 500 ; and 26 above Rs. 500. Of these khatedars 6,469 
are Hindus, 829 are Musalmans and the rest belong to other 
denominations. Amongst Hindus, Brahmans, Patidars, Kolis, Bhils, 
Veragis, Dheds and Garasias are the chief. Momnas form the majority 
among Musalmans. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 


Survey Settlement. 


Samvat 1946 for 15 years and the Revision 
Settlement in 1964 for 30 years. The groups 
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into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for 
each group are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and Number of Villages. 

Rate of Assessment 

Jarayat Bhatha. 



lls. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

I 

Sinor and 29 other villages . . . . • . . 

1^4 8 0 1-9 0 0 



14 4 0 1 

IT 

'i aliented tillages 

3 4 0 

III 

8 other villages 

2 4 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 393,082-0-2, of which 
Rs. 3,21,182-6-1 were from land revenue, 
Revenue. 29,521-13-0 from local cess, Rs. 2,928-4-1 

from income-tax, Rs. 3,359-6-5 from abkari, Rs. 20,242-6-0 from 
stamps, its. 15,847-12-7 were from registration and the remaining from 
miscellaneous sources. 


Produce. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, there 
were 1,071 cows, 5,856 bullocks, 2,948 
Agricultural Stock. buffaloes, 484 sheep, 3,542 goats, 191 horses, 
158 donkeys, 3,003 ploughs and 1,435 carts. 

' The average hirjhas under chief crops come to kapas 39,282, 
dangar 19,858, juwar 11,211, txiver 4,624, 
Produce. millet 5,635 and kodra 1,322. Pulses are 

grown in some area. 

There are several hand-looms in Sinor. Silken cloth is woven here 
^ ^ and exported to Ahmedabad and other 

places. There are two ginning factories 
and one press at Sadhali. Barkal is famous for its hand- woven khadi 
which is exported to Baroda and Ahmedabad. The chief article of 
trade is cotton and other agricultural produce. 

There is a police kiitchery at Sinor. Tain and Sadhali have police 
thanas and a chowki at Chandod. The 
taluka police consists of a fozdar, 4 naeh 
fozdars, 8 head-constables, 57 foot-constables, 1 mounted constable 
and a clerk, totalling 72 men. 
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At Baikal there is an abkari chowhi. There are 15 liquor shops, 
Abkari. 10 opium shops and 4 bhang ganja shops. 

There are 45 schools and 26 libraries. Sinor has an English 
school, 2 Urdu schools and 1 antyaja school. 
Schools and Libraries. Avakhal, * Anadi, Utaraj, Ambali, 

Katnali, Kanajetha, Kukas, Chhanabhoi, Jhanjhad, Timbarva, 
Tinglod, Tain, Tarva, Damnagar, Damapura, Diver, Karala Nana, 
Habipura, Puniyad, JFofalia, Baikal, Bavalia, Bithali, Bhekhada, 
Malsar, Malpur, Midhol, Moletha, Karala Mota, Manjrol, Varkhad, 
Vaniyad, Satisana, Sadhall, Sirola, Surasamal, SegaVa and Sinili 
have each a Gujarati school. Fofalia, Malsar and Kukas have each 
an antyaja school. 


Sadhali, Habipura, Tersa, Jhanjhad, Fofalia, Kukas, Avakhal, 
Timbarva, Varkhad, Motakarala, Diver, Puniyad, Utaraj, Simli, 
Chhanabhoi, Midhol, Surasamal, Anadi, Malsar, Barkal, Maletha, 
Satisna and Sinor have each a library. 


There are post offices at Sinor, Sadhali, Barkal and Tain. Anadi, 
Kukas, Puniyad and other villages have 

Po*‘ Office. ^ 

There are telegraph offices at Sinor, Sadhali, ! Malsar and Tain 
Telegraph Offices. in connection with railway. 

Sinor, Malsar, Tain, Sadhali and Chandod are railway stations. 
Stations. Manjrol is a flag station. 


Places of Interest. 


There is a toipb of Naya Kaka at Kukas, the village in the 
taluka. There is a temple of Anusuya 
Mata at Ambali, of Vyas Narayan at Barkal, 
and of Angareshwar at Malsar. There are many other small temples. 
At Kukas, a fair is held on the second day of Bhadrapad sud, Malsar 
is a sort of sanitorium and people of a religious turn of mind visit the 
place throughout the year, especially on a pilgrimage to the MahanVs 
temple. A fair is held on the 7th day of Aso sud at Anusuya. 


5. Sankheda Taluka. 


To the east, the taluka is bounded by Jabugam and Vasana 
Karali villages of Chhota Udepur and San- 
kheda Mehwas ; to the north by Jambughoda 


Boundaries. 
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Sansthan, Halol and villages of Sonipiu' Thakore and Panchmahals ; 
to the west by Dabhoi taluka ; and to the south by villages of Bhilodia, 
Vasna, Shevada and other Thakores of Sankheda Mehvas. Thus 
the taluka is bounded on its three sides by foreign powers. 

The area of the taluka^ is 215 square miles. The greatest length 
from east to west is 15 miles and the greatest 
width from south to north is miles. 
There is a small portion of Sankheda Mt'hvas in the midst of the 
taluka. * 


The total land is 233,984-11 hiijhas, out of which 48,812-2 

are waste and 185,172-9 are eulturable. 

Land. , 7,257-10 highas 

are alienated and 177,914-19 higlian are sarhari. In the sarlari land 
only 2,701-9 highas are unoccupied and 175,213-10 are occupied, of 
which 2,465-15 are padtar and 172,747-15 highas are cultivated. 


Aspect. 


The taluka is uneven, and abounds in 
small hills. 


There are three rivers of which t\vo contain a supply of water 
during the whole yt'ar. The Or, the largest, 
Rivers. comes from th(* north-east and flowing in a 

south-westerly direction joins the Narbada near Chandod and Kar- 
nali. It covers about forty miles in this taluka and the extreme breadth 
of its bed is half a mile at Sankheda. It is very shallow and is full 
of white and black sand and perhaps for this reason holds little or 
no water in the summer. Not a lump of earth nor a single })ebble 
is to be found in the sand. The floods subside so Vapidly that even 
when they are of exceptional magnitude the river b(‘Comes fordable 
in a few hours. During the flood the current is V(‘ry violent, and even 
when fordable, a person can scarcely walk knee-deep in the water. 
The second river in im 2 )ortance is the Unchh. It enters the taluka 
on its eastern side and flowing in a south-westerly direction through 
the inam territories of the Sankheda mehms, joins the river Or at 
Sankheda. It holds water the whole year round and supplies about 
twenty-five villages situated on its bank. Its extreme breadth is about 
150 feet. The third river in rank is the Heran. It enters the taluka 


from the east flowing in a south-westerly direction, joins the Or at 
Gamadi. Its course in the taluka is of thirty miles. 
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The climate of the taluka is dry and agreeable to health. Malarial 
fevers prevail in the jungle parts. In winter 
Climate. climate is excellent. The highest 

temperature is i05“ and the lowest is 45“. The average rainfall is 41 
inches while the highest on record is 61*36 inches. 


Population. 


The total ])Opulation according to the Census of 1921 is 55,463 
])ersons (29,010 males, 26,453 females) as 
against 51,471 persons in 1911. Of the total 
poj)ulation, 48,462 are Hindus, 2,452 are Musalmans, 239 Jains, 4,221 
Animists and the remaining few Christians, Parsis ai¥l of other 
religions. 

There are 130 darkari villages. There are 5 villages with a ])opu- 
Villages. lation of 1,(X)0 or more. 


i^ANKHEDA lias a i)opulation of 4,279 souls. Th(‘ two towns of 
Sankhcda and Bahadarpur are separated by the river Or. The latter 
is on the right bank or that which forms part of the main block of the 
Baroda district, while the former adjoins the mehvasi country beyond 
the natural boundary of the State, as it were. The only object of any 
interest is the old fort which was once held by the jagirdar of Sankheda, 
Ganpatrao Oaekwad, a descendant of Pilajirao. The troubh'somo 
chieftain long resisted the arms of the Gaekwad, but when in 1802 
he sided against Anandrao and with his kinsman Malharrao, t\\e jagirdar 
of Kadi, raised a revolt, a small force of British troops was sent to 
this tiny capital and the fori surrendered on the 7th of July 
1802. Sankheda being the head-quarter of the taluka possesses a 
Vahivatdar hutcherij, an English school, a Gujarati school, a girls’ 
school, an Urdu school, a post office, and a library. The calico- 
printing and dyeing of Sankheda have a local celebrity and consider- 
able taste is shown in wood carving and lacquer work, which is in 
great demand. 


Bahadarpur has a population of 3,979 souls (2122 males and 1,857 
females) according to the Census of 1921, a number exceeding that 
given by the previous census which was 3,494. It is connected by the 
narrow gauge State Railway with Dabhoi which is distant ten miles 
to the west. The terminus of the line was at Bahadarpur but now 
it has been extended to Bodeli and further to Chhota Udepur. The 
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police thana, a branch post office, a Gujarati school, a girls* 
school, and an Urdu school are to be found. A century and a 
half ago Forbes* remarked on the place : ‘‘ Bahadarpur, a 

little more than seven miles from Dabhoi, though in itself an 
insignificant place, afforded me entertainment for meeting with so 
many travellers. The gurry, or little fortress, situated near the fords of 
the Ouje, and the pendauls, or open sheds, for the collectors of customs, 
the face of the Or, the two Bahadarpur rivers, were the general 
rendezvous of travellers on their way to the eastern hills, or coming 
from the interior to* the sacred shrines of Gujarat.** The description 
holds good to this day, explains the situation of the place and the 
reason it is so much frequented. As in Sankheda the calico-printing and 
dyeing are considered good and there is some trade in the produce 
of the mahuda tree. Bahadarpur is on the right bank of the wide 
sandy bed of the Or, whose waters during the monsoon rise and fall 
with greht suddenness. The brown walls of the town look across 
the wide expanse at the battlement of the Sankheda fort which are in 
sufficiently good preservation to make quite an imposing appearance. 
From the turrets of the fort the eye ranges over a wide expanse cf 
undulating country, and seven miles to the south the ridge or swell 
which holds the stone can be plainly discerned. A heavy road with 
many a sink and rise to it hinders the progress of the rough carts. 
Twice it crosses a river, once near Sankheda the Unchh whose waters 
pass gently over a soft sheet of sand, and again the Heran whose clear 
and rapid stream rushes through a wide bed of pebbles rounded and 
polished by the action of the water. Close to (he river, amid a series 
of green undulations shaded by vigorous young teak trees, and near a 
romantic little Koli stronghold, the white stone crops up suddenly, 
as the mouth is reached of the rich quarry several miles in length, 
whose produce is indeed precious. 

Bhatpur (1599), Vasna (1344), Bodeli (1703), have each a Gujarati 
school. In the ancient fort of Mankani there is a mosque in which 
there is an arch (merab) which is worth a visit. The carvings on the 
stones are also excellent. Songir (257) has a stone quarry from which 
big stones for buildings exported to distant places (see pages 57-58, 


♦Oriental Memoirs. Vol. 2, Chapt. 3. 
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Vol. I). The txade in stone is likely to develop on account of the 
opening of the Motipura Tankhala railway. Metal for road-making 
has also been found in the Achhali . hills situated elose by. At 
Motipura there are marble quarries from which beautiful green 
marble is extracted. 

The water is of two kinds, sweet and brackish. That of the 
\illage wells is brackish, while that of the 
^ wells dug in the jungles is invariably sweet. 
The villages on the river banks use river-water. In some places the 
sub-soil water is found at a depth of 5 feet only. The watffr at Nandpur, 
Karali, Ambapura, Vadia, Saradia and Rayapura is brackish. 
There are 354 v;ells, of which 277 are used for drinking purposes 
and 77 for agricultural purposes. There are 145 ponds used for 
the cattle. 

The soil of Gojpur, Talakpur, Nagarwada, Hansapur,.Tanakhala, 
Kotali, Sunderpura, Fajalpur, Bahadarpur 
and other villages is gomt ; that of Chikhodra, 
Sihadra, Lunadra, Deshan, Savajipura, Lachharas, Patalpur, Bhatpur, 
Nandpur, Songir, Raypura, Karali, Achhali and others is black ; and 
that of Vasana, Kosindra, Sankheda, Timbi, Manpura, and others is 
hesar. Generally the soil is of a black variety, excellent for cotton. 


The total number of holdings in 1921-22 was 8,140. 5,551 khateclars 
cultivate their own land and 2,589 rent it 
Holdings. ^ others. Those who cultivate their own land 

hold 117,771-8 bighas and those who rent it to others have 62,231-19 
bighas. Of those who cultivate their own land, the holding of 2,235 is 
upto 5 bighas ; 5,666 above 5 but upto 100 bighas ; 239 above 100 
but upto 500 bighas, 1,510 khatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 
3,062 above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20 ; 3,001 above Rs. 20 but upto 
Rs. 100 ; and 567 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500. Of the khatedars 
8 419 are Hindus and the rest Musalmans and others. 


The average bighas under chief crops come to ka'pas 63,228, 
juwar 29,937, dartger 29,415, millet 12,556^ 
Produce. 7,144, and sesamum 2,956. Kodra^ 

pulses, sugarcane and tobacco are grown in some area. 
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The entire revenue realised in 1921-22 was Ks. 4,14,632-9-0, of 
which Bs. 3,26,583-7-5 were from land 
. revenue, Rs. 19,979-2-0 from local cess, 

Rs. 6,180-14-7 from income tax, Rs. 8,198-0-6 from abk-ari, 
Rs. 35,050-10 from stamps, Rs. 4,640-5-0 from registration and the rest 
from miscellaneous sources. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 
1948 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 
Survey Settlement. years. The groups into which 

the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group 
are as under ; — 


Group 

No. 

1 

Name and Nuin))er of Village's. 

Rate of assessment. | 

1 

Jarayat 

Bhatha 


1 

Rs. a ]). 

Rs. a. p. 

T 

Bhatpur, Vasna and 20 other villages 

» 4 0 

4 14 0 

IT 

Lonadara and 25 othi'r villages 

3 0 0 

4 8 0 

ITT 

Mankni and 51 other villages 

'240 

.... 

JV 

Bodeli and 25 other villages . . 

i 1 12 0 

.... 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920 there 
were 4,904 cows, 13,568 bullocks, 4,772 
buffaloes, 328 sheep, 5,565 goats, 443 horses, 
312 donkeys, 6,508 ploughs and 1,581 carts. 


Agricultural Stock. 


The chief trade is of agricultural produce. There are cotton- 
carding machines, 3 in Bahadarpur, 1 in 
Jojwa, and 3 in Bodeli. There is also a press 
and a flour-mill in Bahadarpur. The wood lacquer work prepared by 
the kharadis of Sankheda is largely exported. 

There are police thanas at Bahadarpur, Bodeli and Vasna. There 
are police chowkis at Malu, Achhali, and 
Police. Indral. In Sankheda, there is a fozdar 

katchery. The taluka police consists of 1 /o^dar, 4 naeb fozdars, 10 havah 
dars, 1 jamadaTy 48 foot-constables, 2 mounted constables and a clerk, 
making a total of 67 men. . : 
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There are abkari tHanas at Bodeli, Damoli, and Rajnagar* 
Abkari. There are 19 liquor shops and 5 opium shops. 

There are 57 Gujarati schools, 2 Urdu schools, 4 girls’ schools, 1 
English school, totalling 64 schools and 8 
Schools and Libraries. libraries. In Sankheda, tliere is an anglo- 

vernacular school, and Urdu school, a girls’ school and a library. 
In Bahadarpur th^*re is an English school, ^a Gujarati school and a 
girls' school. In Kosindra then* is a Gujarati school and a private 
English school. Vasna. Khunvacl, Gimdicha, Pipalsath, PipaJia, 
Malpura, Kasumbia, Chikhodra have each a Gujarati school. 

8ankhcda, GundicTia, Bahadarpur, Koshindra, Bhatpur, Vasna, 
Mankani“ and Bodeli have each a village library. • 


There are post offices at Sankheda, Bahadarpur, Bodeli, and 
Koshindra ; and h‘ttor boxes at Mankani, 
Post Offices. Vasna, Bhatpur, Main, Hareshwar and Jhoj vva. 

There are telegraph offices at Jhoj vva, ]\Iotipura, Bodeli, and Baha- 
Telegraph Offices. dar})ur in connection with railway. 

ft 

Bahadarpur, Bodeli, Motipura, and Jhoj vva are four railway 
Railway Stations. stations on the Miyagam Bodeli line. 

There is a temple of Pancheshwar Mahadev in Handod, a village 
on the banks of the Unchh. It is said that the^ 
Pandavas stayed here during their exile 
There are five temples belonging to each of them. A fair is held on 
the fifteenth day of the bright half of Chaitrcmvery year. Unchh joins 
the river Or in this place. The saru/am is called Banganga, At Badod, 
there is an ancient temple of Sarneshwar Mahadev. A fair is held on 
the eighth day of tluj dark half of Shravan. At Akakheda, there is a 
temple of Vindhyavasini Mata where a fair is held every year on the 
eighth day of the bright half of Aso. 


Places of Interest. 


6. Karjan Taluka. 

To the north the taluka is bounded by the villages of Padra and 
Baroda ; to the east by the villages of Dabhoi 
Boundaries. Sinor ; to the south by the river Narbada 

and the villages of the British division of Broach; and to the west by 
the villages of Broach and Padra. This is a description of the block,. 
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besides which there are two villages, Tegvi and Asnera, which are 
situated to the west in the Amod taluka of the British Broach district 
and the village Karmali, which is situated in the Broach taluka of the 
same district. 


Name. 


This taluka was formerly known as the Choranda taluka and 
its headquarter was at Koral. In Samvat 
1936 the head quarter was removed to 
Karjan, as it is a railway station, known after the adjacent village as 
Miyagam, on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. But the taluka continued 
to be known by its old name of Choranda. It was in Samvat 1965, 
that the name of the taluka was changed to Karjan by which it has 
since been known. 

*. t. 

The land is a level plain, with here and there deep ravines and 
Aspect. undulations. 

There are two rivers, the Narbada and the Dhadhar. The Nar- 
bada forms the south and east boundary of 
Rivers. taluka. The Dhadhar enters the taluka 

from the north ; the Bhukhi and Rangav are rivulets ; of which the 
Bhukhi flows through the centre of the taluka and emj^ties itself in the 
Narbada, The Rangav is in the northern portion of the taluka and 
joins the Dhadhar. 

The climate of the taluka is good. The thermometer readings 
are from 50'" in winter to 106° in summer. 

Climate. Average rainfall is 42 inches. The highest 

recorded rainfall is 58 inches. There is fever in the month of October 
to January, but during the rest of the year health is generally 
good. 


Area. 


The taluka covers an area of 237 square miles. 


The total j)opulation in the Census of 1921 was 53,083 of which 
27,399 were males and 25,694 females. In the 
Population. Census of 1911 the. population was 56,334. 

The number of inhabited houses is 12,785, which gives an average of 4 
to 5 persons in a house. Of the total population 40,814 are Hindus, 
8,520 Mahomedans, 1,161 Jains, the rest Bhils, Talavias and others. 
Among Hindus the principal castes are Brahmans, Vanias, Patidars 
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and Rajputs^ Among Mahcjmedans, Vohora and Momnas form the 
majority. Vanias follow trade and money-lending as their profession. 
Brahmans are priests or cultivators, and the rest are either cultivators 
or labourers. 

There are 98 villages in the taluka, out of which 37 are sarkari, 
8 alienated, 2 ek-ankadi and 1 ankadia. 

Villages. these the most important are Karjan 

(3,538), Kandari (1,631), Koral (1,391), *Oz (1,004), Choranda 
(1,114), Dhavat (978), Puchhiapur (724), Valan (2,347), Miyagam 
(2,265), Mesrod (761), Rarod (781), Vemar (786), Ranapur (700), and 
Sansrod (1,357). • 

The alienated villages are Brahmangam, Kotha, Say»r, Fatepur, 
Rana])ur, Kothia, Saydol, and Lilai23ur. The ek~ankadi villages are 
Miyagam and Karmadi. Kaandha is an ankadia village. 

Karjan, the head-quarter of the taluka, is a growing town. Its 
population in 1882 was about 1,400 souls. It has gone on increasing 
from census to census and is now (1921) 3,538 (2,081 males £ind 1,457 
females). Being a junction for the B. B. & C. I. Railway and the Gaek- 
wad’s Dabhoi and Sinor Branch Railways, it has become a convenient 
centre for trade. There is a good market with grain, cloth and grocery 
shops. There are 3 ginning factories and two cotton presses, and the 
Tata Construction Company has recently started a Cement and 
Pipe Factory. There is a vahivaMar kutchery, a registration office, 
a munsiff court, a dispensary, an Anglo-vernacular school, Gujarati 
boys’ and girls’ schools and a library 

Miyagam, populajiion 2,265 (1,129 males and 1,136 females), is 
about 2^ miles distant from Karjan and gives its name to its railway 
station to avoid confusion with another place of the same name else- 
where. It is an ek-ankadi village of a Thakore who has another village 
viz., Karmadi, of the same tenure and has his head, quarter at Miyagam. 
A branch of the Miyagam Thakore ’s house has its residence at Khandha, 
which is held by it as ankadia. Miyagam is noted for its Jain temples, 
which attract many Jain pilgrims from distant parts. In addition to 
the Thakore’s haveli there is a dharamshala, a boys’ school and a girls’ 
school. 
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Vemar (786). There is a Haragha of“P^V Imam Shah of the Pirana 
sect which is visited by many Momna followers. These Momnas ane 
half Hindus and half Musalinans.* 

Koral (1,391 ) situated on the bank of the Narbada was the old head* 
quarter of the taluka. It was known in ancient times as Kulalpur and 
was the capital of king Chandra has. It has a Gujarati school and a 
police thana. It is the terminus of the Choranda-Koral branch railway. 
It has an old tem])le of Mahadev called Kubereshwar, which is visited 
by Hindu ])ilgrims from neighbouring villages. 

Valan (2,347) is next to Karjan in its po])ulation. It is known for 
its pros])erous Volioras who are good cultivators and adventurers. 
They go to .Africa apd other places for trade. 

KandaPvI (1,631) has a large and prosperous Patidar population. 
They are called Amins and hold good social position in their community. 

Choranda (1,114) formerly gave its name to the taluka. The 
population consists mainly of Lewa Patidars. It is a railway station 
on the Karjan-Sinor railway. 

As elsewhere in the kanham the soil is found to be of three kinds^ 
black, gorai^ and a mixture of the two. The 
greater part of it consists of black soil and 
produces corn and rice in abundance. Gorat soil is found on the bank 
of the Dhadhar and near Koral on the banks of the Narbada. The 
geological strata are found in the following order The black soil is at 
the surface ; below it comes a chunam-like white and tenacious earth ; 
then gorat or yellow earth which is very soft and contains sandy matteri 
The last bed which reaches the depth of water-bearing strata is entirely 
of sand . 

The well water is generally sweet. The Narbada and the Dhadhar 
^ ^ supply water to about twenty-five villages^ 

® situated on their banks. There are 465 wells 

out of which^lSO are for irrigation, and 335 for water supply to villages. 
There are 5 wells with steps, of which the one on the junction of the 
Koliad, Atali and Osram villages is the most ancient and the biggest. 
The wells with steps at Valan and Urad are also old and worth seeing. 


♦For further information, see page 243, Vol. I. 
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There are 266 ponds, which retain water upto the month of February 
or March. Subsoil water is found at a depth of about 50 to 70 feet. 


The total land is 257,352 highas of which 27,567 highas are waste 
and 230,385 are culturable. Of the culturable 
land 63,841 highas are alienated and 
166,544 are sarkari. Of the sarkari land* 162,946-8-0 highas are 
cultivated and the rest padtar. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920 there 
• were 1,589 cows, 9,867 bullocks, 5,463 buffaloes, 
Agricultural Stock. 619 sheep, 5,049 goats, 384 horses^ 298 donkeys, 

5,719 ploughs and 2,733 caits. 

The Original Survey Settlement ofthetaluka was made inSamvat 
1948 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 
Survey Settlement. Samvat 1970 for 30 years. The groups 

into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for 


Survey Settlemente 


each group are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Choranda and 38 other villages 

4 12 0 


lb other villages 

14 8 0 


21 other villages 

' 4 10 0* 


1 

1 

1 4 12 Of 

II 

Virjai and 9 other villa ge.s . . . . . .i 

1 1 

'400 


The number of* according to the figures of 1920-21 was 

9,913. Of these 7,207 with 184,689 highas of 
Holdings. cultivate their own land, while 2,706 

with 42,376 highas rent to others. Of those who cultivate their own 
land, 2,540 have land upto 5 highas ; 4,284 have more than 5 but upto 
25 highas] 2,755 have more than 25 but upto 100 highas] 411 have more 
than 100 but upto 500 highas; and only 13 khatedars have lands exceed- 
ing 500 highas. 1,046 khatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 2,313 
pay more than Rs. 5 but not exceeding Rs. 20 ; 4,136 pay more than 


54 


♦First 5 years. 
tAfter 5 years. , 
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Rs. 20, but not exceeding Rs. 100 ; 2,296 pay more than Rs. 100 but 
not exceeding Rs. 500; while only 122 khatedars pay more than Rs. 500. 
The khatedars are mostly Patidars, Rajputs and yohoras. 


The chief crops are cotton (101,499 highas) juwar bighas), 

dangar (21,292 highas), tuver (4,495 highas) 
Produce. (1,531 highas). Kodra^ ted, havto, 

sugarcane and gram are also grown to a small extent. 


The total revenue for the year 1921-22 was Rs. 10,19,950-11-8. Of 
these Rs, 9, 62, 667- 14-8 were from land revenue, 
Revenue. 57,282-13-0 were from local cess, Rs. 1,162- 

4-4 were frdin ahkar%, Rs. 31,752-0-6 from stamps ; Rs. 5,611-4-0 from 
registration fees, and the rest from miscellaneous sources. 


Trade is confined mainly to cotton, cloth and grain. Cotton is 
ginned in the local ginning presses, made into 
Trade. bales and exported to Bombay. The local 

produce of grain being not sufficient owing to the cultivation of cotton 
on a large area, it is imported from outside and the chief markets are 
Karjan and Palej. 


There is a fozdar for the taluka at Karjan and naeb-fozdars for the 
thanas at Choranda, Valan, and Koral. The 
Police. police force consists of 1 fozdar, 4 naeh-fozdars, 

1 jamadar, 8 havaldars, 40 foot, 2 swars^ and 1 clerk, totalling 57. 


There is an Abkari Inspector for the taluka. There are 17 country 
liquor shops, 18 opium and 11 bhang ganja 
shops. 


Abkari. 


There are 89 schools in the taluka and 13 libraries. Of the 89 
schools, 73 are for boys, 5 for girls, 5 for 
Schools and Libraries. antyajas, 4 Urdu and 1 English. There is a 

boarding school in connection with the English school at Karjan. 
Karjan, Anasthu, Koral, Kandari, and Miyagam have both boys’ and 
girls’ schools. Valan, Sansrod, Makan, Fatepur, Latipur timbi and 
Samra have Urdu schools. Kasampur, Handod, Survada, Sareng, 
Sampa, Sambhoi, Sanapur, Sagdol, Manpur, Methi, Khandha, Atali, 
Simli, Lakodra, Choranda, Dhavat, and other places have each a boys* 
school. 
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There are libraries at Karjan, Kurai, Kandari, Choranda, DhaVat, 
Kurali, Rarod, Kambola, Survada, Handed, Simli and Ganpatpnra. 

There are 6 post-offices at Karjan, Handed, Kandari, Choranda, 
Koral, and Pachhiapur. There are 33 letter 
Pott Offices. boxes at Haldarva, Varjai, Bodka, Kiirai, 

Manpur, Anasthu, Kurai, Ganpatpnra, Sanmd, Urad, Gandhara and 
some other villages. 

There are railway telegraph offices at Karjan, Choranda, Vemar 
. and Lakodra. There is also a Government 


Telegraph Offices. 

the Post Office. 


telegraph office at Karjan in connection with 


There are railway stations at Karjan and Lakodra on the 
B. B. & C. I. railway main line and at 
RaSway storiom. Choranda, Vemar and Koral on the Gaekwad’s 
Branch railway. 


There are old Mahadev temples called Kubereshwar and Adilcshwar 
at Koral, Bhutnath at Virjai, and Rameshwar 
Places of interest. temple is situated on an emi- 

nence near the village, and has over a hundred flights of steps to reach 
it. At Koliad, there is a dargha called Kasamshah Pir where a fair 
is held on the 14th of Ramjan, When there is an adhik-jeshtha in the 
year, thousands of people go to Oz to have a bath in the Narbada river. 
The wells with steps at Valan and Koliad are also visited by many. 

7. Tilakwada Peta Mahal. 

* 

To the east the peta mahal is bounded by Sankheda Mehvas and 
Rajpipla State, to the north and west by 
Boundaries. Sankheda Mehvas and to the south by the 

river Narbada and Rajpipla on its other bank. 


Boundaries. 


The peta-mahal covers an area of 37 ’9 square miles. The greatest 
length from east to west is 23 miles, while the 
greatest width from south to north is 9 miles. 

The total land is 41,263-7 highas, of which 6,772-13 are waste and 
34,490-8 are culturable. Of the total cul- 
turable land 912-15 highas are alienated! 
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and 33,577-13 highas are sarhari. In the sarkari land 349-14 bighas 
are unoccupied, and 33,227-19 occupied, of which 6,0)7-13 highas 
are padtar and 27,220-6 are cultivated. 

The soil of Tilakwada, Bujetha, Varvada and Karnali villages 
has natural depressions. The trees are 
^**®®** scanty. The soil of Khokhra, Nakhalpur 

and Jakshi villages has elevations. The remaining land is a level plain 
with occasional forests. 

The chief rivers are the Narbada and t];ie Mini. The Narbada 
forms the southern boundary of the taluka- 
IP thiough the taluka and joins 

the Narbada near Tilakwada. 

In autumn the climate is saturated with moisture and cold and 
fevers prevail. The climate in the Amroli 
tappa is very unhealthy. 


Climate. 


The total population according to the Census of 1921 is 9,368 
persons (4,827 males and 4,541 females) as 
Population. against 7,539 persons in 1911. Of the total 
population 8,027 are Hindus, 334 Musalmans, 43 Jains, and 957 are 
Animists. The khandhadia system of marriage, in which the would-be 
husband has to go through a period of probation before he is finally 
accepted, prevails among the Bhils and Rathava Kolis. 

There are 34 villages* all of which are sarkari. There are 4 
villages with, a population of 500 persons 
or more. 


ViUages. 


Tii^kwada has a population of 1,855 persons (979 males, 876 
females). It is situated on the bank of the river Narbada. There 
is a Mahalkari’s kutchery a fozdar kutchery, a vernacular school, a 
library, and a post office. There are many Hindu temples, of which 
Maninageshwar Mahadev, Gautameshvar Mahadev, Tilakeshwar 
Mahadev, and Shree Moglai Mata are the chief. 

Karnali, with Pipalia and Vadia,has a population of 1,1 11 persons. 
It is separated from Chandod by the river Or ; both places are on the 

*Karnali lias boen tranaforied to this 'peta Mahal only reccntl}^, that is, in 
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same bank of the Narbada and not a mile apart. It is this junction 
of the rivers which imparts to both villages their sanctity, though, 
if they were to enter into rivalry the holiness of Karnali would perhaps 
exceed that of Chandod, for the former enjoys the reputation of greater 
antiquity. It is only the greater accessibility of Chandod and the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern convenience of railway station which induces 
])ilgrims to abide there and thence to make excursions to the various 
sacred spots with which the bank of the Narbada here abounds. Besides 
Chandod is a town, while Karnali is but a collection of Brahman 
houses. Long ago ^^^•Rishis and Devas met and rested on the high 
bank of the Narbada for practising penances (tapaschariya). Temples 
have been raised on the spores where they sat all along the river's 
edge. But among the many villages Karnali is pre-eminent, for 
it contains the t#*mple of Someshwar, or Kubereshwar, the god of 
treasures, and Pavakeshwar, the god of fire. Besides close by, between 
Karnali and Cdiandod, the Uri, commonly called Or, joins the Narbada, 
and in the Narbada mahatmaya it is written that somewhere close 
by there is the river gupta Sarasvati or hidden Sarasvati, so that the 
three streams make of this place a southern, Daks^fmi Prayag not 
inferior in merit to Allahabad itself. The high banks and majestic 
trees of Karnali give it a beauty of its own though the view is net 
so extensive as from parts of Chandod and the very absence of a large 
congeries of houses add to the sacred impression made by the templea 
of Somnath and Kubereshvar. Mention is made elsewhere of the 
stone landing place, ghat, built by Bhau Shinde and visible from 
Chandod, but there is another ghat or lofty flight of steps and there 
are two dharanishalas which have been recently repaired. Such 
buildings are much required. The fairs, of course, are held at the same 
time as those of Chandod on the full moons of Kartik and Chaitra, and 
while on the former occasion some ten thousand pilgrims meet here, 
on the latter there are often more than twenty-five thousand, while 
the State railway tends to bring together still larger number, who 
come from all parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad, and stay there at least 
as long as the three days of the mela. The neighbouring villagers 
do not perhaps do more than make a passing visit, but all find 
amusement in inspecting the shops and most pass on to gaze at 
the temples of Anusuya and Vyas which are at Ambali and Barkal, 
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while some go to the temples of Shuka and Kumbheshwar within 
the territories of the Raja of Rajpipla. Such are the great fixed days 
for the annual melas, but an eclipse or some particular holiday draws 
great crowds. 

Bujetha (441), Amroli (712), Jemalgadh (238), Khaparia (315), 
Baroli (567), and Pachba«(341) have each a Gujarati school. 

The water is sweet. The people of Karnali, Varvada and Tilak- 
wada use the water of the river Narbada 
while those of Pair,, Kolu, Bharasvadi, 
Jemalgadh, Vadadli, Sandhia, Vantada, Amroli, Khodia and other 
villages use t£e water of the Mini river which is said to be injurious 
to health. The subsoil water can be had at a depth of 50 feet and 
in some villages at 25 feet. There are 35 wells, a pond and 9 step- 
wells. 

The soil is either black, gorai or sandy, but more than half of the 
entire area is of the black variety. That of 
Tilakwada, Karnali, Bujetha and Varvada 
mgorat and the rest is black. 


The total number of khatedars in 1921-22 was 1,348 of whom 1,026 
Holding ^'ilf^ivated their own land and 322 rented it to 

others. Those who cultivate their own lands 
hold 24,004 highas and those who rent it to others have 10,138 highas. 
Of those who cultivate their own lands the holding of 298 is upto 5 
highas]oi l,110above 5 but upto 100 bighas; of38above 100 but upto 
500 highis ;md of 2 above 500 bighas, 325 pay assessment upto 
Rs. 5 ; 513 above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20; 470 above Rs. 20 but upto 
Rs. 100; 30 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500; and 2 above Rs. 500. 
1,155 A/iafedars are Hindus, 43 are Musalmans and there is one Parpi 
khatedar. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the peta taluka was made in 

Survey Srttlement. for 15 years and the Revision 

: bettlement in 1967 for 30 years. The groups 

into which the j)e<o taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed 
for each group ate as under 
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Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Bate of assessment. 

Jarayat. Bagayat 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I i 

Tilakvada and 2 other villages 

4 0 0 

6 0 0 

II 

Prla and 22 other villages 

18 0 

.... 

- Ill 

Navgam and 9 other villages 

1 5 0 



Revenue. 


The average bighas ^undei chief cropb come to kapas 11,475 ; danger 
4,687 ; gram 571 \juwar 3,418 ; millet 245 ; and 
Produce. tuver 2,541. Pulses, castor-see^, and hJiindi 

are grown in the remaining area. 

The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 65,843-4-0, of which 
Rs. 36,207-15-11 were from land revenue, 
Revenue. 2,263-1 were from local cess, Rs. 1,695-0-4 

from Income tax, Rs. 19,976-1-11 fromabkari, Rs. 2,880-7-0 from stamp- 
duty, Rs. 560-15-6 from registration and the remaining Rs. 2,259-10-4 
from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920 there 

were 1,109 cows, 2,514 bullocks, 709 buffaloes, 

Agricultural Stock. gg donkeys, 

1,195 ploughs and 275 carts. 

There is no trade in the peta mahal except that of the agricultural 
produce. As kapas is grown to a large extent. 
Trade. there are two ginning factories in Tiiakwada 

which is a market-town and a centre of trade. Moreover baskets and 
other materials of bamboo and earthen pots are sold in the sur- 
rounding villages of Sankheda Mehvas and Kanti Sansthan. 

There is a fozdar kutchery in Tiiakwada proper. At Amroli there 
is a police thana. The taluka police consists 
Police. ^ fozdar^ 2 naeb-fozdats^ 4 havaldarSy 22 

foot-constables, 1 mounted constable and one clerk, totalling 31 men. 

There is an abkari chowki at Amroli. There are 15 liquor shops 
Abkari. and 2 opium shops in the peta mahal 
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There are 8 schools, and 2 libraries. Karnali, Amroli, Jemalgadh, 
Khaparia, Baroli, and Pachba, have 
Schools and Libraries, ^ Gujarati school. There is no English 

or antyaja school. There are libraries in Tilakwada and Karnali. 


There are post offices at Tilakwada and Karnali and a letter 
Post Offices. box at Amroli. 

f 

>Jear Wadia in the limits of Tilakwada there is a beautiful temple 
of Maninageshwar Mahadev. Besides this, in 
Places of Interest. Tilakwada town,, there are a number of 

temples of mahadev, mata and pirasfhans. *'In Bujetha, there i» 
a large piras^an. In Kanti Sansthan, there is a temple of Shul- 
paneshwar Mahadev. A fair is held every year on Shivralri and on the 
last day of Chaitra when a})out 5,000 people visit the place. A big 
dharanushala has been built by His Highness in this place at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 288 are given every year as rokad nemnvL There 
are a number of temples in Karnali of which Kubereshwar, Somnath 
and Satyanarayan are famous. 


8. Chandoi). 


To the east Chandod* is bounded by the territories of Mandwa 
State and the road to Karnali; to the west its 
Boundaries. boundary extends to the Khadi of Marvadi 

and the road to Bhim])ura and other villages ; to the north, also, it 
is bounded by Mandwa territory and to the south by Malharrao Ghat. 


In a country so devoid of picturesque incident as is Gujarat the 
situation of Chandod comes as an agreeable 
Aspect, relief. The approach to the town from the 

station is, to be sure, a weary trudge through sandy or muddy ravines, 
but the out-look when the river is reached is pleasant. The Narbada 
here makes a graceful bend, while the lofty banks on which the town 
is built end boldly at the smiyani where the Or joins the larger river. 


Across the Or a thick tope conceals the holy resting places of genera- 
tions of sanyasMs, while the spires of Karnali's temples vary theTounded 
contour of the trees. Far into the stream opposite Karnali projects 


* For dual control over Chandod, sec page, 692, Vol. I. 
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the lauding place built by Bhau Shinde, the unfortunate minister 
of His Highness Khandcrao while the stone stei)s of the ghat laid 
by that prince and another near Kapileshvar and Chakratirtha served 
to rouse his successor to emulate hiro in a yet grander flight. A wide 
expanse betrays the changeful force of the Narbada, and beyond the 
green ripple of this plain the eye follows the varying line of the Rajpipla 
hills. 


Chandod, the head-quarter of a Vahivatdar and consequently 
a taluka of one village, is situated on the 
diandod. fight bank of the Narbada just below the 

spot where the Or joins the great river. It is^ twelve jniles south 
of Dabhoi, with which town it is connected by the narrow gauge 
State Railway, a branch of which terminates here. In the 
neighbourhood, but somewhat further from the Narbada, are the 
village and territory of the jx'tty Rana of Mandwa. The absorption 
of petty states into the dominion of the Maratha prince was suddenly 
and completely arrested when the British protection was, extended 
to the former. This involved the necessity of permitting the lesser 
lords of lands to appeal to the British Government for the safe mainte- 
nance of their rights. The Rana of Mandwa formerly made frequent 
and lengthy appeals. The mughbourhood of the Mandwa territory, 
the disputes concerning customs, and the holiness of the spot which 
attracts many pilgrims, have necessitated the establishment of a 
Vahivatdar, whose office, together with the customs office, are 
the ])ublic buildings of the place. There is also a branch 
post-office and two dharamshalas. There is an angle -vernacular 
school, a Gujarati • boys’ school and a girls’ school. Besides 
its fame for sanctity Chandod does a good deal of business in 
the timber which is floated down the Narbada to its neighbourhood 
and thence borne inland. The chief fairs of Chandod are held on the 
full-moons of Kartik and Chaiira, and large crowds then assemble at this 
town to have a bath in the Narbada, and to make obeisances to the 
gods in the various temples. The chief temples are those named 
Sheshashai, Kashi vishveshvar Mahadev, Kapileshvgr Mahadev, and 
Chandika Mata. What Forbes wrote a century and a half ago, of 
Chandod still holds good: — ‘‘No place in the western province of 
Hindustan is reputed so holy as Chandod ; none at least exceed it; its 
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temples and seminaries almost vie with the fane of Jaggernaut and coL 
leges^of Benares. It has no fortification, being esteemed a place of great 
sanctity by the Hindus, and much respected by all other tribes. The 
principal temple at Chandod is finished in a superior style of taste 
and elegance to any in that part of India : the central spire is light and 
in good proportion, the interior of the dome is forty feet in diameter; 
the concave painted by artists from Ahmedabad, on subjects of 
Hindu m 3 dihology. The temples of Chandod abound with exterior 
sculpture, not so well executed as that of the Gate of Diamonds at 
Dabhoi, and the figures at Salsette and Elcphanta”*. Should the 
Narbada take the place of the Ganges in the estimation of the religious, 
Chandod would become its Benares. 


The population mainly consists of Brahmans. There are also 


Population* 


Vanias, Machhis and Musalmans. Brahmans 
live upon gifts received from the pilgrims. 


Vanias are traders in wood and cloth while the rest of the people are 


labourers.' 


The entire revenue realised in 1921-22 was Ks. 2,698-10-4, while 
the expenditure incurred was Rs. 7,803-4-11. 
Revenue. main items of revenue are nazrano, etc., 

Rs. 19-10-9 ; customs Rs. 1,883-0-11 ; income-tax Rs. 45-8-9 ; stamps 
Rs. 850-12-0 ; justice Rs. 88-9-5 ; and Rs. 11-0-6 from miscellaneous 
sources. 


There is a police kutchery under a naeb fozdar who has 
Police. committing powers. 


Licences for the sale of opium, bhang and ganja are given by 
the British Government ; but as the criminal 
Abkari. jurisdiction belongs to the State, abkari 

ofiences are tried by the Vahivatdar. 


Pott and Telegraph 
Offices* 


There is a post office and a telegraph office 
in connection with railway. 


* Oriental Memoirs, Book 2, Chapter V. 
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9. Petlad Taluka. 


The Petlad taluka of the Baroda district is detached from the 
main block, and is interspersed by foreign 
Boimdariet. territory. To the east it is bounded by 

Anand, Borsad and Nadiad talukas of the Kaira district ; to the west 
by the State of Cambay and the Matar taluka, to the south by the 
Bhadran peta taluka and Borsad taluka and to the north by the Nadiad 
and Matar talukas. Three villages, namely Khambhali, Jhalabordi 
and Malavada stand quite detached in the midst of foreign territory. 

The whole region is a level and fertile plain abounding in trees. 
Aspect. There ere no mountains or la^ge aivers. 


The taluka covers an area of 183 square miles. The greatest 

. length from south to north is 18 miles and the 

Area. 

greatest width from east to west is 18 miles. 
The gross area of the taluka is 324 square miles. But subtracting the 
area of the villages Devataj and Porda of the British and of Fangani 
and Shahapura of Cambay, the net area covered by the taluka is 183 
square miles as stated above. 


Land. 


The total land is 1,99,393-19 highas^ of which 18,750-13 are waste 
and 1,80,643-6 are culturable. Of the total 
culturable land 62,673 highas are alienated 
and 1,17,970-6 are sarkari. In the .sarA-an land 968-5 highas are unoccu- 
pied and the remaining 1,17,002-1 highas are occupied. 

There are 1,26,723 persons in the taluka, of whom 69,577 are males 
and 57,146 are females according to the Census 
of 1921. Of the total population 1,09,638 are 
Hindus, 11,638 are Musalnians, 2,437 are Jains, 2,965 Christians and the 
remaining few Parsis and others. 


Population. 


There are 74 villages of which 54 J are rayatwari, 17 narwadari, 
1 having only village site, and IJ alienated. 
There are about 40 villages with a population 
of 1,000 and over. Amongst them the following are worth noting : — 


Villases. 


Petlad, the head-quarters of the taluka, was found in the 
Census of 1911 to contain 14,863 inhabitants, while in the more recent 
Census of 1921 it has 15,159 inhabitants. As the head-quarter of the 
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sub-division and the taluka it contains the offices of the Naeb-suba, 
the Vahivatdar, the Munsiff and the Police Fozdar, and Sar Fozdar, 
There are also a dispensary and a jail, a post office and a public 
library. There is a High School and Gujarati, Marathi and 
Urdu vernacular schools and a Sanskrit pathaahala ; there are also 
girls’ schools. Attached to the High School there is a boarding house 
opened in 1906 by Mr. Motibhai Amin. There are two important tanks, 
one termed Parmanm, the other Ramnath. There are twenty-one 
dharawshalas. Of the temples the Ramnath, the Somnath and the Kalka 
Mata deserve special mention. The Musalnpn edifice raised to the 
memory of Arj unshah Pir records the past existence of a saint who, 
being a Rajput prine'e, was converted to Islam and died in the odour 
of sanctity in Hijri 633. There are, besides this dargah^ two Musalnian 
mosques, one of which is a jximma masjid. There is a thriving trade 
in tobacco and considerable weaving manufacture in which handlooms 
are employed, maintaining 3,000 people. The dhotars made in Petlad 
with silken borders are exported to Nagpur, Behar and other distant 
places. 80 per cent, of the workers are Kachhias, the rest being Shaikh 
and Bhavsar. There are two ginning factories, two flour-mills, two 
dye-houses, two printing presses, and two spinning mills. The Petlad 
Dyeing Works which was started in 1892 by the late Sheth Narayanbhai 
stand second in the whole of India. Another factory of the same kind, 
the Petlad Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, was opened in 1905. 
The proprietors of both these dye-houses have recently established two 
spinning mills which give very good ho 2 )es for development of trade in 
the town. There is a branch of the Bank of Baroda Limited, 
Post and Telegraph Offices and the Petlad Bhadran Co-operative 
District Bank. 

SojiTRA had a population of 9,315 souls in 1911, but the 
Census of 1921 gave only 8,851. In ancient times (Samvat 1212) 
Sojitra was the seat of the Government of a Rajput princijiality 
(Raval Thakores). There is a temple of Sasna Devi, kuldevi of the 
Mewadas who come here once a year and celebrate their marriage 
festivals. . The Golas of this place are expert grinders of Jeahri seed. They 
do not impart their skill in this business even to their daughters for 
fear of its being carried to some other town where they might be given 
in marriage. The Luhars, Sutars and Dabgars are famous for their 
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skill. The Dheds also are skilful weavers of khadi and gajia. In the 
town there are two large wells of brick and stone of ancient date and 
some pretension. Half-a-mile away from the town, there is a temple 
of Khojai Mata. Near this temple, which dates from Samvat 1622, 
are traces of other ancient buildings. Nagars used to live in this 
place formerly. Water works supply water the town. A big well 
has be(m dug outside the town and the water is pumped up to a tank 
for distillation. There is a post office, a telegraph office in connection 
with the railway station, a Fouziar’s kutchery, a dispensary, chowra, 
vishishta panchayat, a High School with a boarding house and 
e library. There are many Jam temples. In the vieinity is a temple 
of Bhimnath Mahadev in the limits of a small village named Limbali. 

Vaso has a population of 5,986 persons. The name of Vaso occurs 
in the chapter on political history of Baroda State. Here Rustam Ali 
Khan betrayed by his ally, the Gaekwad, put an end to his life rather 
than fall into the hands of his rival, and a tomb still marks the spot, 
where he was buried. Here Fatesing by showing his allies the fords by 
which they might cross the Mahi surprised Raghunathrao and his 
brother and put their forces to flight, and a little later almost snatched 
a victory from Colonel Keating’s British troops. It seems that Vaso 
was inhabited about Samvat year 1224. Before the Moghals there was 
a village named Shriyanagar (Soyadhi Shiholdi) between Kaira, Sojitra 
and Nadiad. To the east of this village was a temple of Vasodhari Mata 
who was the kuldevi (family goddess) of Moradhwaj, the king of Kaira. 
A rich family of Patidars used to stay at Shriyanagar. They 
gave one of their daughters to Undhela, came and lived near the temple 
of Vasodhari Mata in Samvat 1224. The chief amongst them was 
Vachha Patel from whom the name Vaso originated. After Vachha 
was Bala, then Sarvan and then Ramji. Ramji had two sons, Aju and 
Lalji. The last two became so strong that they had their own army. 
Ramji had entertained Hurnayun when he came to conquer Champaner 
A poem written by Gang Kavi says that the Desai Ajai of Savli, Aju 
Patel of Vaso and the Emperor Akbar lived at the same time. By 
the persuasion of the latter, Aju Patel and Desai Ajai of Savli were 
connected by marriage ties. Vaso is now a railway station on the 
Gaekwad’s Baroda State Railways. There is an English school, a 
vishishta fanchayat, a library, a post office, a printing press and a 
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factory of slate pen, a new Gujarati school and a dispensary. At one 
end of the town, there is Ram Sarovar built by Kashyabhai in the 
name of his father Ramdas. 

Vasopura, a suburb of Vaso has a population of 2,532 of which a 
major portion are weavers of Ichadi, athars, and kholias. These are all 
Momnas. * 


Dharmaj (4,786), Mehlav (4,263), Changa (3,315), and Pu (3,886) 
have each an English school and a Gujarati school. Dharmaj has a 
High School and a library. Now that the Bhjdran Railway is working 
the importance of Dharmaj which is a railway station on this line is 
likely to increase. Changa is famous for its kalia and jarda variety 
of tobacco. Oil engine pumps are largely used in these villages for 
irrigation purposes. In Pij there is an ancient temple of Shri 
Kapileshwar Mahadev and a kund, Devawanta (979) has a temple of 
the followers of the Bhabharam sect, where many people go on 
pilgrimage. 

The climate of the taluka is healthy. The highest temperature 
is lOS'" and the lowest is iW The average 
Climate. rainfall is 32 inches while the maximum is 

64 inches. ' 


There are three kinds of soil, the black, gorat and hesar. Here 
and there, though rarely is found an admix- 
ture of sand. About a fourth of the entire 
surface is of black soil and one-half is yellow or gorat, while the re- 
maining fourth is hesar. The geological sequence is usually black soil 
at the surface, having a depth of from five to ten feet, and then the 
yellow soil which reaches the water-bearing strata. Sometimes a 
soil mixed with sand is discovered below the bed of black soil. 


Water. 


There are wells useful for agriculture in almost all the fields. There 
are 3,144 wells, of which 2,518 are used for 
agricultural purposes and the remaining 626 
contain sweet water and are used for drinking purposes. There are 
779 tanks and 13 step-wells containing sweet water. 

The total number of khatedars in 1921-22 was 20,674, of whom 
16,055 cultivate their own land and 4,619 rent 
it to others. -Those who cultivate their own 


Holdin«rs* 
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land hold 1,34,325-2 highis and those who rent it to others hold 
45,348-10-4 bighas. Of those who cultivate their own land, the 
holding of 8,881 is upto 5 bighas ; of 9,680 is above 5 bighas and upto 
25 bighas ; of 2,035 is above 25 but upto 100 bighas ; of 76 is above 100 
but upto 500 bighas; and of two only is above 500 bighas. 3,971 
pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 8,293, abo^e Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20 
7,439 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100 ; 954 above Rs. 100 but. 
upto Rs. 500 ; and only 17 pay above Rs. 500. Of the sarkari 
khatedars 9,180 are Kanbis, 3,016 Kolis 1,118 Brahmans, 148 
Rajputs, 832 Musalmans®, 174 Garasias, 213 Barots, 199 Hajams, 299 
Dheds, 174 Bhangis and the rest of other castes. 3,609 khatadars: 
hold alienated land. 


The average bighas under chief crops come to kodra 20,252, 
bajri 42,072, juwar 14,910, bavto 15,141, to- 
Produce. bacco 17,780, kapas 5,635, tuver 7,402, wheat 

653, sesamum 3,532, gram 1,075, sugarcane 34, castor seeds 1,149 and. 
grass 3,354. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 
Samwat 1962 for 15 years and the Revision 
Survey SetUement, Settlement in Samwat 1979 for 30 years. The 
groups into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment, 
fixed for each group are as under: — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Kate of assessment. 

Soil. j Subsoil. 



1 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



Petlad . . 

5 0 0 

2 0 0 



Agas and 39 other villages . . 

4 8 0 

»> 



llavli and one other village (includingl3 



1 

L 

narwa villages) 

3 12 0 




Dabhou and 18 other villages (including 4 





n irwa villages) 

4 8 0 

1 4 0 



Bantwa and 4 other villages 

3 12 0 

»> 

1 

r 

Khambhali and Malawada . . 

3 0 0 

»» 

Ills 

\ 

i 

Sath and Bhanderaj 

2 8 0 

»> 


L 

Jhalabordi 

2 0 0 

»» 
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The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 8,33,269-0-8. Of 
these Rs. 5,64,981-13-3 were from land 
Revenue. revenue, Rs. 41,067-4-0 from local cess, 

Rs. 16,902-3-9 from income tax, Rs. 770-10-1 from ahhari, 
Rs. 73,270-7-3 from stamps, Rs. 13,403-11-2 from registration and 
the rest from miscellaneous sources. 


Petlad is perhaps the richest and most fertile taluka in His High- 
ness the Gaekwad’s dominions, a taluka 
famous for its cultivation of tobacco which 
needs but greater agricultural and manufacturing skill to render it 
equal to any specimen of the prej)ared plant to be found in India. There 
are many handlooms on which silk- bordered dhotis are woven and sold 
in such distant places as Nagpur and Ujjain. There are also two 
Dye-houses doing a flourishing trade; flour mills, ginning factories, oil 
mills and tanneries. There is a Government Dairy Co. at Nar, a 
slate factory at Dantali, and a hingloh factory at Malataj. It is 
expected that Petlad will be a great centre of trade in future. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 2,417 cows, 11,965 bullocks, 19,891 
Agricultural stock. buffaloes, 1,414 sheep, 5,260 goats, 170 horses, 

1,035 donkeys, 7,322 ploughs and 3,799 carts. 


The taluka is divided into two sub-divisions, Petlad and Sojitra, 
for its police bandobast. In the Petlad sub- 
Police. division there are four thanas at Petlad, 

Mehlav, Nar and Dharmaj and a police chowki at Bakrol. Similarly 
Sojitra sub-division has police thanas in Sojitra* and Vaso and police 
chowhis in Kasar and Pij. The Petlad police consists of 1 fozdar, 
2 naeb-fozdars, 2 jamadars, 14 havaldars, 73 constables, 2 mounted 
constables and one clerk, totalling 97 men. The Sojitra police consists 
of 1 fozdar, 2 naeb-fozdarsy 1 jamadar, 10 havaldars, 44 constables, 2 
mounted constables and one clerk, totalling 61 men. Thus the total 
strength of both the sub-divisions consists of 158 men. 


There is an office of the Abkari Inspector in Petlad. The esta- 
blishment consists of one Inspector, 4 Pre- 
Abkari. ventives and a naik. Besides there is a thana 

in Sojitra in which there are 10 Preventives, 1 naik and 1 jaumdar. 
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There are ahkari chowkis in Bakrot, Vasopura and Manaj, with one 
naik and Preventives in each. There are 24 liquor shops and 27 
opium shops. 

There are 160 schools and 38 libraries. There are 3 high schools 
at Petlad, Sojitra and Dharmaj. Besides 
Schools and Libraries. ^re 5 anglq-vernaculer schools, 118 

boys’ and 34 girls' schools. Out of the bo;ya’ 
schools, 28 are antyaja schools. Nearly every village of the taluka has 
a school. 

In Petlad, there is a public libtary, and a private one called 
Pandit Gattulalji’s library. There are boarding houses at Petlad, 
Sojitra and Vaso, in connection with the schools. 

There is a sub-post office at Petlad and all the big villages have 
Pdst Offices. a branch post office. 


There is a Government telegraph office in Petlad and another 
in connection with the railway station. 
Telegraph Office. Besides there are telegraph offices at Kham- 

bhali, Nar, Pij, Agas, Sojitra, Malataj and other railway stations. 


The Anand Cambay railway, a branch managed by the B. B. & C. I. 

railway, has Agas, Petlad, and Nar as railway 
Railway Stations. stations in the Petlad taluka. Khambhali, 

a village of this taluka, is situated on the main line between Anand 
and Ahmedabad. On the Gaekwad’s Vaso-Bhandran Railway Virol, 
Sojitra, Malataj, Vaso, Pij, Dharmaj and Vasrampura are railway 
stations. » 


Petlad has a municipality which was first started in Sam vat 1933 
with a grant from Government of Rs. 3,144* 
Municipality. When, in 1964 it was transformed into a “B” 

class municipality, its administration was handed over to the public. 
Government gave a grant of Rs. 5,000 annually, but after two years^ 
work, as the municipality began to raise its own income from Octroi 
duty, the Government grant ceased. The income was again increased 
by levying a conservancy tax in Samvat 1975 when it became 
Rs. 19,589. In 1976, it was converted into a City Municipality and had 
an income of nearly Rs. 22,000 raised mainly from Octroi. A system 
35 
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of House-tax has recently been introduced and the expected income 
is Rs. 40,000. 

The temple of Ramnath Mahadev with a kund in Petlad is an 
ancient structure. Other temples are Cha- 

Pkeet of Intemt. 

of Arjunsha Pir. In Pij^ there is an ancient temple of Kapileshwar 
Mahadev and the village Limbali has a temple of Bhimnath Mahadev 
Fairs are held occasionally on Hindu and Musalman festivals. On the 
whole 8 fairs are held in a year. Four of Hindus are held on Bhadarva sud 
11, of Ramnath Mahadev, on Asad sud 11, of Kalika Mata, on Aso vad 
14, of Rokadia Hanuman, and on Bhadarva s'od 8, of Chamunda Mata. 
The Musalman fairs are held on 17th of Rajah, of Arjunsha Pir, on 
10th of Rahilaval, of Pirana Pir, on 18th of Rajah, of Gebansa Pir and on 
12th of RabUaval, of Daryai Pir. About 3,000 to 5,000 persons gather 
together in these fairs. Near Arjunsha Pir and Khodiar Mata, there 
are inscriptions on stones but they are not legible. In Deva, there is 
a temple of the Bhabharam sect. 


Aspect. 


10. Bhadran Peta Mahal. 

To the east Bhadran peta mahal is bounded by Borsad taluka of 
the Kaira district ; to the west by the State 
Boundaries. Cambay ; to the north by Borsad and 

Petlad talukas and to the south by the river Mahi, Baroda, Padra and 
Borsad talukas and Cambay territory. 

The level plain is here and there diversified by wide undulations and 
occasionally seamed with deep ravines. There 
Aspect. rivers and no woods, but trees there 

are loosely lining the fields or thickly gathered about the village sites. 

The peta mahal covers an area of 84 square miles. Its greatest 
length from east to west is 21 miles and the 
greatest width from north to south is 11 
miles. The villages of the British Borsad taluka are intermingled 
with those of this peta mahal 

The total land is 92,382-9 highas, of which 11,379-4 are waste and 
81,003-5 are culturable. Of the culturablo 

IsuDidi. 

land 17,969-6-8 bighas are alienated an,d 
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63,033-18-12 are sarkari. Of the sarkari la^id only 138-16 highas are 
unoccupied while 62,895-2-12 are occupied, of which 62,585*13-12 bighas 
are cultivated and^only 309-9 bighas are padtar. 


The total population of the peta mahal according to the Census of 
1*921 was 43,327 souls, of which 23,514 were 
Popuktioii. males and 19,813 were females. Of these 
40,346 were Hindus, 1,903 Musalmans, 748 Jains, 323 Christians and 
the remaining of other religions. Amongst Hindus, Patidars form 
the majority. They are mostly agriculturists and traders. 


Villages. 


There are 37^ villages in the peto maAal. Of]bhe8e20 are sarkari^ 
10 are of mn a vahivai md 7| *of ek-ankdi 
vahivat. Of these 6^ villages are under the 
mhivat of Umeta State under Rewa Kantha. There are about 12 
villages with a population of 1,000 and more. 


Bhadran with a population of 4,624 persons (2,562 male8 and 2,062 
females) is the headquarter of the peta mahal. It is provided with a 
hutchery, dispensary, police lines, vernacular boys’ and girls’ schools, 
high school, library, town hall, clock tower, public garden and a club 
house. There is a municipality, agricultural bank and water-works 
There is also an old temple of Bhadrakali Mata near the town from 
. which the town is said to have derived its name. 


Valvod (2,733), Ganibhira (2,461), Jharola (2,697), Brahmangam 
^2,514), Jalsan (2,086), Siswa (2,044), Vatadra (2,127), Rudel (1,264), 
Finav (1,585), Pimploi (1,359), Kinkhalod (1,540), Jahaj (1,111), Jalund 
(1,330), Sundan (1,474), Kanisa (1,112), Chamara (1,128), Kosindra 
(1,073), Chuva (1,171) and Pimpali (1,146) have each a Gujarati school 
and a library. Most of them haVe a girls’ school and an antgdja 
school. In Valvod there is an ancient temple of Oghadnath MahadeV 
and a good building for its library. Siswa was formerly the head- 
quarter of the peta mahal. Kanisa is famous for ita hand and the 
temple of Kamnath Mahadev. 

The climate is healthy. The highest temperature is 105'* in sum- 
mer, and the lowest in winter is 46"*. The 
average rainfall is 23 inches while the highesti 


is 45 inches. 
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The soil in the eastern region is gorat^ while in the remaining por- 
SoO. tion it is a mixture of gorat and besar. 

The water generally is sweet : that of the villages of Raj pur and 
Kodva is brackish owing to their situation 
near the Gulf of Cambay. Water is generally 
found at a depth of frofn 20 to 30 feet except in the villages situated 
on^the banks of the river Mahi where water is at a depth of 80 to 100 
feet. There are 980 wells, of which 26 are kachha and 792 pakka. 
Of these 818 are used for agricultural purposes and the rest for the 
supply of drinking water. The water of the river Mahi is not used for 
drinking purposes as the tidal influence from the Gulf of Cambay 
renders it salt. 


The total number of khatedars in 1921-22 was 6,328. Of these 
4,978 cultivate their own lands and 1 ,350 rent 

Holdiim 

it to others. Of those who cultivate their own 
land 1,041 pay assessment upto Rs. 5; 2,037 pay assessment above 
Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20; 2,038 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100; 
495 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500; and only 18 pay above 
Rs. 500. 2,241 hold upto 5 bighaa ; 3,101 above 5 but upto 
25 bighas ; 926 above 25 but upto 100 bighas ; 58 above 100 but upto 
500 bighas; and 2 above 500 bighas. Of the khatedars 4,442 are 
Hindus and 181 are Musalmans. Kolis and Kanbis form majority 
amongst the Hindus. 

The average bighas under chief crops come to cotton 3,486 ; 

tobacco 7,300, juwar 4,983 ; bajri 20,505, 
* kodra 14,023, and tuver 5,510. Besides dangar, 

sesamum, castor-seed, jiru and methi are grown at intervals. The 
cultivators also take a rabi crop. There are many wells fitted with oil 
engine pumps and these give abundant supply of water for the various 


Produce. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samrat 
1962 for 15 years and the Revision Settle- 
Survey Settlement. in 1978 for 30 years. The groups into 

which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each 
group are as under : — 
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Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of assessment. 

Soil. 

Sub-soil. 

1 

■{ 

Bhadran and 27 other villages 

Rajpur and one other village 

Rs. a. p. 

14 8 0 

3 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 0 

1 4 0 


Revenue. 


Agricultural Stock. 


Trade. 


The total revenue r(ftili8ed in 1921-22 was Rs. 2,85,273, of which 
Rs. 2,37,064 were from land revenue^ 
Rs. 12,391 were from other land tenures, 
Rs. 1,948 were from income tax, Rs. 8,558 were from stamps, 
Rs. 3,484 were from registration and the remaining from miscellaneous 
sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there ware 702 cows, 5,708 bullocks, 9,1 78bufia- 
loes, 1,109 sheep, 3,497 goats, 128 horses, 470 
donkeys, 3,903 ploughs, and 1,821 carts. 

The trade of the peta taluka is confined mainly to agricultural pro- 
duce of which tobacco is the chief. Every 
cultivator has also his home dairy industry, 
which yields ghee which is exported in large quantity. There is a 
slate factory at Kanisa which exports its products to Bombay, Baroda. 
and Ahmed abad. 

There are police thanas at Bliadran, Kinkhalod, and Pimploi. 

Brahmangam has a police ckowki. The taluka 
police consists of 1 fozdar, 3 naeb-fazdarsy 
1 jamadaTy 6 havaldars, 1 mounted police, 34 constables and 1 clerk, 
totalling 47 men. 

There is an Abkari Inspector for the peta mahal. Vatadra, 
Gambhira and Bhadran have each an abkari 
chowki. There are 15 liquor shops, 3 bhang 
ganja shops and 14 opium shops in the taluka. 

There are 52 schools and 26 libraries in the taluka. Bhadran 
town has a High School with a boarding 
house, a Gujarati school, a girls’ schoob 


Police. 


Abkari. 


Schools and libraries. 
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an antyaja school, and a kindergarten class; Gambhira, Jalsan, 
Jharola, Brahmangam, Vatadra, Valvod and Sisva have each 
a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an antyaja school; Budel, Piploi, 
Baholi, Pipli, Kanisa and Kinkhalod have each a Gujarati and an 
antyaja school ; while Kosindra, Kanzat, Chamara, Joshikuva, Timba, 
Bhuvel, Lalpur, Vasna^ Sundan, Jahaj, Finav, Jalund, and Sherdi 
have each a Gujarati school. 

Bhadran, Kosindra, Jharola, Budel, Jalsan, Kanisa, Valvod, 
Brahmangam^ Bhuvel, Kinkhaod,. Siswa, Ja^jaj, Pimpli, Jalund, Cha- 
mara, Sundan, Vasna, Kanzat, Banoli, Gambhira, Finav, Timba, Vatadra, 
Pimploi, Lalpura and Joshikuva have each a library. There is a 
separate library for females in Bhadran. 

Bhadran, Valvod, Siswa, Brahmangam, Gambhira, Jharola, 
Vatadra and Jalsan have each a post office ; 

Poft Offices. Pimpli, Kinkhalod, Koshindra, Sundan, 

Chamara,^ Budel, Vasna, Jahaj, Bhuvel, Finav, Jalund, Pimploi and 
Kanisa have each a letter box. 


Bhadran and Chuva Boad are two railway stations in the 
Railway Stations. taluka on the State narrow-gauge railway. 

There is a telegraph office at Bhadran in connection with the 
Telegraph Office. railway station. 


There is a temple of Bhadrakali Mata in Bhadran. At Kanisa 


Places of Interest. 


there is an ancient temple of Kamnath Maha- 
dev near which there is a kund called rmn 


sarovar which together with a well and a pond in its vicinity 
are considered sacred. Orthodox people enter the Mahadev s temple 
after having a bath in the pond, well, and kund. It is believed that 
leprosy is cured by these baths. There is a dharamshala and Bamji 
mandir outside the temple. A fair is held here in the month of Shravan 
when from ten to fifteen thousand persons gather together. The 
temple of Oghadnath Mahadev in Valvod, on the northern bank of the 
river Mahi, is also of great antiquity. Here a fair is held every year 
on Chaitra sud 16 , when from five to six thousand persons flock together 
from surrounding villages. There is a temple of Hadakavai Mata at 
Kodva, and an ancient well with steps built of stone at Vasna. 



PADEA TALITKA. 


IL Padra Taluka. 


To the east the Padra taluka is bounded by the JBaroda taluka; to 
the west by the Jambusar taluka of the 
British ; to the north by the river Mahi and 
the Borsad taluka of the Kaira district, Bhadran 'p^a mahal, and 
Eewakantha Agency and to the south by thl Vishvamitri and Dhadhar 
rivers, Amod taluka of the Broach district and Karjan taluka. 

' The taluka covers an area of 196*5 square miles. Its greatest 
• length from east to west is 18 miles and 
greatest width from south to north is also 
18 miles forming a square shaped taluka. • 

The total land is 214,145-16 highas, of which 35,031-17 highas 
are waste and 179,113-19 are culturable* 
Of the total culturable land 68,638-9 highas 
are alienated and 110,475-10 are sarJcari. In the sarA^an* land 2,465-9 
highas are unoccupied and 108,010-1 are occupied, of which only 417-4 
highas are padtar and 107,592-17 are cultivated. 


The taluka is a plain bounded on the north and south by two 
^ ^ rivers, the Mahi and the Dhadar. Excepting 

the main roads with their endless hedges 
the country presents to the eye an even surface, the monotony of 
which is broken by the numerous trees and here and there by ponds 
of large extent. In the southern region which is called the kanham 
area, the trees are scanty but in the other which is called the vakal area 
the trees are numerous. 


The rivers Mahi and Dhadhar form the northern and the southern 
boundaries of the taluka respectively. The 
Mahi empties its waters into the Gulf of 
Cambay of which the tidal influence is felt beyond the villages of 
Dabka and Mujpur of the taluka. 


The climate is more temperate and healthy than that of Dabhoi 
^ ^ and Baroda, In summer the heat is less 

and sunstrokes are infrequent. The limda 
trees, which abound, temper the heat and make the air salubrious. 
The rains here vary from 32 to 46 inches. At the close of the rainy 
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season there are two months of trying weather, during which fevers 
and colds prevail. The highest temperature in summer is 108® and the 
lowest in winter is 52®« 


Populatioii. 


There are 78,462 souls in the taluka, of which 40,942 are males 
and 37,520 are females according to the 
Census of 1921. Of the total population 
69,343 are Hindus, 6,376 are Musalmans, 1,671 are Jains, 343 are 
Animists, 706 are Christians and the rest of other religious creeds. 

There are 82 villages, of which 67 are sar^ari, and 15 alienated. 

Of the total number of villages one is unin- 
ViUagjt. habited. About 25 villages have a population 

of 1,000 or more. 


Padra is a large and comfortable village situated eight miles 
to the west of the capital. According to 
Padra. Census of 1921, the population was 

8,468 souls* (4,442 males and 4,026 females). Formerly Padra was 
joined to Baroda by narrow sandy roads, which in the rainy season 
were impassable, except to pedestrians owing to the standing water 
and heavy mud. These roads, often narrowly confined by the high 
irregular hedges which invade them on either side, were picturesque and 
shady. But they were no doubt the origin and cause of the cumbrous, 
long wattle-sided carts which slowly drag the produce of the fields to 
the market, tilted high in Jront above the heads of the majestic 
cattle, depressed behind so as, when loaded, to sweep and drag along 
the road. This is not the case now as the isolation of Padra has 
been removed by a metalled road and also by an* extension of the 
narrow-gauge State railway. Towards Dabhoi also, the country 
has been opened out and brought into contact, with Baroda, 
to the benefit of the capital and the whole country-side by 
roads and railways. The traffic is great and is daily increasing, 
by the power the taluka possesses to dispose of its agricultural 
riches, and by the fact that it lies between Baroda on the east 
and Jambusar and the sea on the west. Padra itself boasts of a 
little industry in the way of cloth-printing and dyeing. As it is the 
centre of a number of well-to-do villages it is fitting that it should 
possess, as it has, a good market. Being the headquarter of a taluka, 
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the vaTiivaidar has his office there and the police fozdar his. There 
is a mumiff court, a dispensary, a municipality, a post office,, a tele- 
graph office attached to the railway station, a high school, a Gujarati 
school, a girls’ school, an antyaja school, three dharamshalas and two 
tanks. The village is surrounded by the remains of an old wall. The 
most conspicuous temple is one dedicated to .^ba Mata, where a fair 
is held annually on the navaratri, that is some tinie in October. 

The Desai of Padra was one of the three or four local authorities 
in the neighbourhood of Baroda, who, 
wearied with the rule of the Musalmans, 
called in the Marathas and remained faithful to the Gael^wad house 
while it was engaged in a career of conquest chequered by 
reverses. It has been the place of detention of two well-known 
members of the Gaekwad family, a spot selected as being too distant 
from the capital to allow individuals to visit it often without detection, 
too close to permit of any open move in favour of the political prisoner. 
In 1812, Kanhoji was a political prisoner at Padra, and was arrested by 
Captain Ballantyne when on the eve of making a descent on Baroda, 
where he expected to get the assistance of Rani Takhatabai, Shortly 
after His Highness Khanderao’s death. Colonel Barr drove to Padra 
to inform His Highness Malharrao that he was to exchange a prison 
for a throne. The house in which he was strictly confined after an 
attempt had been made by his instigations on his brother Khanderao’s 
life, was certainly a wretched tenement. It was not, however, till 
the murderous attempt to which reference has been made, was discover- 
ed, that Malharrao’s life at Padra was in reality that of a close 
prisoner. 

Dabka is a village with a population of 2,405 souls, according 
to the Census of 1921. It has a police station, a dharamshala and a 
Gujarati school. It is of note only because the Gaekwads and more 
especially His Highness Khanderao frequently visited it on account 
of the deer and boar preserves in the neighbourhood. The last men- 
tioned Maharaja erected a large palace or a hunting lodge in the centre 
of the village, and just outside it are a couple of bungalows set apart 
for the use of the Resident and the British officers who may accom- 
pany His Highness on any of hijs hunting expeditions. A delightful 
ride of eighteen miles over a soft sandy road shaded by the tamarind. 
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the inaBgo, the mohma and mt,ny a graceful tree leads from Baroda 
to Dabka through a park-like country^ with an occasional tank such 
as the one at' the village of Dabhasa often affords some small game 
fihootihg. Suddenly the trees grow sparser, the great Mahi is approach^ 
ed, the deep' favinet descend to the low-bed of the river. Dabka can 
%. also be reached by rail upto Bhoj and 
Dabka» Pigtiickiiig. thence by tonga or motor. The village 

stands on the left bank of the Mahi, here some 80 feet high, and 
a' wide view is obtained of the curving river, the plain on the right 
bank, and in the back ground many miles *to the east the shadowy 
outlines of, the solitary hill of Pavagadh. The hunting grounds lie 
west, a mile or more to the back of the village. They are enriched 
by an arc described by the Mahi and a base composed of the hills and 
ravines of what had once formed the bank of the river which in time 
has taken a wider sweep. This old bed of the river stretches from 
north to south expanding as it goes. First is a somewhat rugged 
ground covered with tamarisk and juniper in which, if they have not 
been driven out of the hills and ravines, the pigs have taken refuge. 
Then there is a forest of babul, and alongside of it a richly cultivated 
country with close and high hedges. Expanding still a plain is 
reached, where riding is impeded only by clumps of bushes and numer- 
ous ditches occasionally flooded by the tidal river, which, when it 
recedes, leaves behind a slippery layer of salt mud. Gradually the 
bushes disappear, the creeks grow wider, and a vast plain is seen oppo- 
site the village of Tithor, over which roam little herds of antelope. 
There are occasions when the Maharaja, accompanied by his sardars^ 
goes to Dabka on a hunting expedition. The ruies of sport are some- 
what difierent from those followed by British sportsmen, but the sight 
is an animated one. At one or two of the outlets from the babul wood 
are posted the elephants whose crimson cloths and gay howdahs would 
scare the tamest beast of the field. Behind the purdahs the ladies of the 
palace watch the prowess of the cavalry. Hundreds of riders advance 
irregularly through the bush, armed with swords or spears. Crowds 
of footmen similarly armed or occasionally ready to discharge an old 
musket stand grouped about. Add several packs of dogs, together 
with a general amount of ardour submitted to no restraint, and it may 
be conceived how this great crowd falls with undistinguishing fury on 
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pig and deer, partridge, hare and jackal, fox and gentle dove, on all 
that flies or runs, or creeps. Nevertheless His Highness Ehanderao 
was fond of sporty as the following anecdote told by a British officer 
will show : “ At Dabka the heir-apparent, Appa Saheb, was well 
up in the boar hunting. He rode with a native sword and was neck- 
a-neck with an officer who was trying for fir|t blood with a keen salem 
of ordinary length. Seeing the boar failing, the prince gave his horse 
his heel, and withdrawing his left foot from the stirrup, Appa Saheb 
wound the stirrup leather round his left wrist, and leaning out of his 
saddle to the right and. only held to the horse by the strained leather 
stirrup, he , drew his sword across the boar and cutting through the 
backbone to the entrails of the animal he won the tusks.’’ A metalled 
road has now been prepared from Bhoj station to Dabka. 

Darapura with a population of 1,725 persons has a Gujarati 
school, a dharamshala and two ponds. The printing and dyeing of 
country cloth done here is worthy of notice. 

Ranu (1,982) has two dharmnshahs and a Gujafati school. 
There is a Tuljamata’s temple and a fair is held annually on the first 
nine days of the month of Ashvin. Behind the temple is a pond, 
the water of which is used for drinking purposes. There is a temple 
of Chanchai Mata near the village Ghayaj (1,314). 

Karakhdi (2,315), Mtijpur (2,781), Vadu (2,433), Dabhasa (2,028), 
Sadhi (1,724), Chokari (2,212), Bhoj (2,048), Masar (1,729), Tithor (1,547), 
Gavasad (1,625), Chanasad (1,476) Mobha (1,438), Gametha (1,315), Anti 
(1,089), Muval (1,196), Sejakuva (1,219), Sarasvani (1,165), Dudhvada 
(999), Kural (1,24Q), and Sokhada Raghu (728) have each a Gujarati 
school. In Bhoj, there is an ancient step- well worthy of note. 

The water is either sweet, salt or brackish, the first being the com- 
moner, the last deemed the more unwhole- 

Water 

some. The water of the Mahi is of no use 
for drinking purposes, that of the Dhadhar, generally used for all 
ordinary purposes, is commonly held to possess restorative powers 
and is therefore sought by people whose health is shaken or whose 
complexion is unhealthy. It is also believed to be of use to the dyer. 
The sub-soil water is found at a depth of 40 to 60 feet. There were 
1,360 wells in 1921-22, of which 37 were kachha built and 1,323 were 
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fukka built. Of the unbuilt or kachha wells 21 are used for agricultural 
purposes and 14 are used for drinking purposes. Of the pukka or 
built wells 866 are used for agricultural purposes and 453 for drinking 
purposes. There are 318 ponds of miscellaneous use, 3 rivers and 6 
step-wells. 

There are mainly three kinds of soil, the gorat or light, the black 
, soil and the hesar or mixed of the two. Here 

and there is found an admixture of lime- 
stones. The three kinds are spread over the whole taluka in greater 
or less proportions, but the gorai, which constitutes nearly three- 
fourths of the entire land (vakal region) is very rich. 


The total number of khededars in 1 921-22 was 1 2,549. Of these 9, 435 
cultivate their own land and 3,114 rent it 
Holdingt. others. Those who cultivate their own 

land hold 140,487-13 bighas and those who rent it to others have 35,565-7 
bighas. Of those who cultivate their own land, the holding of 4,406 
is upto 5 bighas ;of 6,608 above 5 but upto 25 bighas ; of 1,324 above 25 but 
upto 100 bighas ; of 179 above 100 but upto 500 ; and the holding of only 
32 is above 500 bighas, 2,482 pay land assessment upto Rs. 5; 4,110 
above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20 ; 4,680 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100 ; 1,200 
above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 ; and 67 pay assessment above 
Rs. 500. Of these khatedars 11,591 are Hindus, 981 are Musalmans 
and the rest of other religions. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 


Survey Settlement. 


1945 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 
in Samvat 1964 for 30 years. The groups 


into which the taluka is divided and the rates fixed for each group 


are as under : — 


Group 


Rate of 1 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

assessment. 


i 

Rs, a. p. 

I 

Padra alone . . 

4 0 0 

II 

8adhi and other 33 villages . . 

3 12 0 

III 

Dudhvada and other 10 villages 

3 0 

IV 

Dabka and other 22 villages , . . 

3 4 0 
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Revenue. 


Agricultural Stock. 


The average highas under chief crops come to : hajri 18,269-1, 
hodra 18,062-11, tuver 8,735-19, dangar 
Produce. 8,682-19, juwar 8,912, kapas 65,113-9, wheat 

1,579-16, sesamum 6,410-17, tobacco 2,389-6, and pulses 5,950-1. 
Grass and sugarcane are also grown in some area. 

The total revenue realised in 1921-22# was Rs. 5,40,801-9-3 of 
which Rs. 4,30,383-12-9 were from land 

Revenue. 

revenue, Rs. 35,716-8-0 were from local cess, 
Rs. 5,420-13-5 were from income tax, Rs. 981-0-3 were from oibhari, 
Rs. 38,931-6-7 were frdm stamps, Rs. 8,279-3-6 were from registration 
and the remaining from other sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in 1920, there were 
1,874 cows, 12,147 bullocks, 4,899 buffaloes, 
Agricultural Stock. 1,170 sheep, 6,467 goats, 349 horses, 754 don- 
keys, 7,471 ploughs and 2,664 carts. 

The local trade consists of kapas and grains. Next to the grains 
in importance come the vegetables which 
find an easy and near market in the city of 
Baroda. Khadi is woven on hand-looms by Dheds. This trade has 
increased enormously in recent years. There are flour and rice 
mills also. 

There are 3 police thanas at Sadhi, Dabka and Vanachhara. 
p ^ Masar and Mujpur have police chowkis. The 

taluka police consists of one fozdar, 4 riaeh 
fozdars^ 1 jamadar^ 11 head-constables, 2 mounted constables, 53 
, foot-constables and ^ one clerk, totalling 73 men. 

There is a salt police thana at Dabka and an abkari chowki. There 
Abkari. are 14 liquor shops and 11 opium shops. 

There are 107 schools and 34 libraries in the taluka. In Padra, 

there is a boys’ school, a girls’ school 

Schools aod Xjbranos. j ^ * i-. i nni. i. j * 

and an antyaja school. There is a boarding 

house and the High School is also sanctioned. In Bhoj and Vadu, 

there is a Gujarati school, an Urdu school and an antyaja school, 

Abhol, Ambada, Karakhdi, Kural, Ghayaj, Chanasad, Jalalpur, Dubka, 

Dabhasa, Darapura, Dudhvada, « Pipli, Mi^huvad, Masar, Muwal, 

Mobha, Rajupura, Latipuxa, Vadadla, Sarasvani, Sadhi, Sejakuva 


Schools and Libraries. 
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and Sokhada Khurd have each a Gujarati school and an antyaja 
school. Sokhada Raghu has a . Gujarati and an Urdu school, while 
Amla, Umaraya, Ekalbara, Kanzat, Karanakuva, Kalyankui, Eanda, 
Kotana, Ganpatpura, Gavasad, Gametha, Goriyad, Chitral, Chokari, 
Tajpura, Tithor, Danoli, Narasipur, Nedra, Pathod, Pavda, Pindapa, 
Brahmanvasi, Bhadara, Bhanpur, Majatan, Madapur, Mahmadpur^ 
Mujpur, Medhad, Ranu, Luna, Lola, Virpur, Vishrampura, Sangama^ 
Sihol, Husepur, and Somjipur have each a Gujarati school. 

% 

There are village libraries at Abhol, Amla, Ambada, Ekalbara, 
Kanzat, Karakhdi, Kural, Gavasad, Goriad, Ghayaj, Chanasad, 
Jalalpur, Dabka, Dabhasa, Darapura, Dudhvada, Padra, Pipli, Bhoj, 
Masar, Mujpur, Mobha, Ranu, Rajupura, Latipura, Tithor, Sadhi, 
Sejakuva and Nedra. 


Post Offices. 


Darapura, Padra, Kanzat, Sadhi, Dabka, Sokhada Raghu, Seja- 
kuva, Ranu, Mobha, Vadu, Dabhasa and 
Karakhdi have each a branch or a sub post 
office. Sokhada, Bhoj, Mujpur, Sejakuva, Dudhvada, Chanasad, 
Jalalpur, Mobha, Pathod, Amla, Chitral, Muval and other villages have 
each a letter box. 

Padra, Ranu, Mobha, and Masar Road have each a telegraph 
Telegraph Offices. office in connection with railway. 

Padra, Ranu, Mobha and Masar Road are railway stations and 

Railway Stations Kural are flag stations in the 

taluka. 


Places of Interest. 


There is a temple of Tulja Mata in Ranu and Chanchai Mata in 
Ghayaj where a fair is held every year on the 
eighth day of Ashwin Sid, In Padra, there 
is a temple of Amba Mata and another of Bhidbhanjan. Behind the 
tuljamata’s temple there is a pond. In Bhoj, there is an ancient 
stepwell built of stone. 


12 . Savli Taluka. 


To the east the taluka is bounded by Halol, Kalol and Godhra 
talukas of the British Godhra district ; to the 
west by Pandu mehvas of Rewakantha, and 
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Borsad and Anand talukas of the British Kaira district, to the north 
by Thasra taluka of the Kaira district and to the south by Baroda and 
Vaghodia talukas. 

The taluka covers an area of 239 aquare miles. The greatest 
length from south to north is 36 miles, while 
the greatest width fnom east to west is 20 

miles. 

The total land is 257,24:9-12 bighas, out of which 30,818-8 bigkas 
are waste and 226,431-4 bigkas are culturable. 
Of the total culturable land 80,666-10 bigkas 
'are alienated and 145,764-14-0 sarkari. In the sarkari land 8,395-1 
bigkas are unoccupied and 137,369-13 are occupied, of which 120,933-8 
are cultivated and 16,436-5 are padtar. On account of heavy rainfall 
in the past the lands that had remained as padtar bid have become 
culturable during the last fifteen years owing to moderate rainfall and 
have been taken up for cultivation ol cotton. 

In the northern part of the taluka, the trees are scanty, while 
on the western side there are many trees. 

Aspect. Generally the land is a level plain with kotars 

and hillpcks here and there. 

The river Mahi flows in the south-northern direction on the western 
boundary of the taluka. There are also other 
small rivers and rivulets: the Meshri, the 
Mini, the Vishvamitri, the Kaid, the Goma, the Kuna, the Parevi, the 
Bhukhan and others. 

The climate of tjje taluka is good; that of the southern region 
is moist. The region of the forest is gradually 
Climate. lessening. This has improved the general 

health of the population. The highest temperature is 109® in summer 
and the lowest is 40® in winter. The average rainfall is 35 inches and 
the highest is 60 inches. 

The total population of the taluka according to the Census of 1911 
was 44.339 persons. The Census of 1921 
Population. shows the population to be 54,925 (29,526, 
males and 25,400 females) and gives an increase of over 10,000 persons 
during the past decade. This is mainly due to the padtar land beii;ig. 


Population. 
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taken up for cultivation. The number of occupied houses is 13,889 
giving an average of 4 persons per house. Of the 54,925 persons, 48,445 
are Hindus, 4,448 are Musalmans, 48 Jains, 874 Animists, 984 Christians 
and the rest of other denominations. Hindus form the vast majority 
of the population. Among them the chief castes are Patidar, Vania, 
Baria, and other miscellaneous tribes. Musalmans stand next. 
Amongst them molesalam girassias form the majority. The population 
of the taluka mostly depends on agriculture or labour. Amongst 
Patidars the ancient deaai family of Savli is considered kuUn and as 
such included in the twelve villages of kulin ^patidars. 

There g.re 67 villages* in the taluka. Out of these 56 are sarkm i, 
Villages. 1 ek-ankadi and 10 alienated. 

Savli, according to the Census of 1911, had a population of 3,620; 
according to the Census of 1921, it has 4,321 souls. As it is the head- 
quarter of the taluka it contains the offices of the vahivatdar, munsiff, 
sub-registrar, and police fozdar. There is also a dispensary. There 
are Government buildings for the offices, an anglo-vernacular 
school, a boarding-house, an Urdu school, an antyaja school, a girls’ 
school, a library and a Government rest house. There are six dharam- 
shalas and a post office. There is a beautiful tank on one side of the 
town, on whose banks are the chhatris of Damajirao and his father 
Pilajirao. The latter was assassinated at Dakor in 1732 but his body 
was carried away from that place by his distracted followers and the 
last honours were hurriedly paid at Savli. The treacherous murder, 
the invasion of Abhaising, and the hasty funeral of the founder of the 
Gaekwad house, mark a crisis in the history of the Maratha conquest and 
give something of historic dignity to the unpretending temple, close to 
which, for affection’s sake, is reared a similar edifice to the memory of 
Damajirao. Savli is a place of considerable trade both in grain and 
cattle. It is the trading centre of a wide circle of villages. It has 
trade connection with Dakor and Umreth. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are wide tanks, shady trees, and fruitful fields; at no distance 
is the mehvasi country of ravines and jungles which border the Mahi. 
The abode of ease and civilization adjoins the strong places of turbul- 
ence and thievish lawlessness. 

* RanoU, Sankersa and seven other villages of the Savli mahal have been 
ransfdrred to the Baroda m^hal from 1st August 1922. 
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Sandhasal (1.41B) is a railway station on the Samlaya Timba 
railway. There is a police an abkari thanay a Gujarati school, a 
girls’ school, an anlyaja school, a library and a post office. The soil is 
very fertile and mahuda and mango trees are in abundance. 

Desab with a population of 1,627, is two miles from the Desar Boad 
station on the Timba Samlaya railway. There is a police thana, a 
Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an antyaja and an Urdu school, a post 
office and a library. There is also a math (monastery) of a Shankara- 
charya. The soil is very fertile and yields good crops. Magnificent 
mango, mahuda and other trees are also seen all round. 

SoKHDA has a population of 2,071 souls. There is a J)olice chowkiy 
a Gujarati school, an antyaja school, a girls’ school, a post office and a 
library. There is a vaishnav temple of Shri Jagaji Maharaj. 

Tundav has a population of 1,562 persons. There is a police 
thanay a Gujarati school, an Urdu school, a post office and a library. 

Sa^jkarda (1,752) has a Gujarati school and an antyajh school. 

Ranoli, with a population of 1,530 souls, is a railway station on 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. There is a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an 
antyaja school, a library and a post office. The cultivators of this 
village are very skilful. By their industry and skill they have made 
the ravines of the Mini fruitful by terracing, and grow on it cereals, 
tobacco and bore trees, Superior kinds of bore are produced by grafting 
better varieties on wild trees. 

Vasna having 1,268 persons has a Gujarati school. There is a 
temple of Verai vnata, A fair is held here every year on the tenth day 
of the bright half of Ashvin, 

Gottt'da with Intejampur, Chorpura, Navapura, Radhanpura, 
Shampatura, Habibpura, and Hamirpura has a population of 1,497 
persons according to the Census of 1921. There is an antyaja and an 
Urdu school. Gothada and Manjusar (1,509) are inami villages. 

Besides these Asoj (1,023), Bakrol with Kundanpuraj Gokulpura 
and others (1,105), Samlaya with Udalpura, Godampura, Pratappura, 
Bhikhapura and others (1,102) have increased in population on account 
of the various paras that are newly inhabited surrounding them. 

86 
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The water is generally sweet, but brackish water is met with in 
some places. Well digging is difficult in the 
^****^* parts near the Mahi owing to layers of stones 

which have to be dug up. The total number of wells is 519, of which 
285 are used for agricultural purposes and 254 for drinking purposes. 
There are 296 ponds which arc used for bathing and washing purposes. 
Besides these there are big irrigation tanks at Muwal, Manorpura, 
Karachia, and Dhanora villages. 

The soil in the southern and western direction of the taluka is 
gorat. This is called^, region and is the 
* best. The soil in the rest of the talukas 

is black containing stone nodules. This is called hhalia ynalia soil. 

The numbec of khatedars in 1921-22 was 9,267, of which 7,158 
cultivate their own land, while 2,109 rent it 
Holdings. others. Those who cultivate their own 

land hold 163,527 highas and those who rent it to others have 54,509 
highas. Of those who cultivate their own land the holding of 3,441 
is upto 5 highas] of 3,762 above 5 but upto 25 highas) of 1,807 above 
.25 highas hnt upto 100 highas; of 218 above 1(X) but upto 500 Ughas and 
of only 39 khatedars exceed 500 highas, 2,961 khatedars pay land assess- 
ment upto Rs: 5; 3,533 above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20; 2,443 above 
Rs- 20 but upto Rs. 100; 309 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 and 21 
above Rs. 500. Of the khatedars 8,552 are Hindus, and 715 are Musal- 
mans. . Amongst Hindus are Brahman, Vania, Patidar, Baria, Garasia, 
Dhed and others. Molesalam garassias form the majority amongst 
Musalmans. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka^was made in 1945 for 

Survey Settlement years and the Revision Settlement in Sam vat 

1970 for 30 years. The groups into which 
the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group 
are as under : — 


Name and number of villages. 


Rate of 
assessment. 


I Sokhada and 4 other villages 
II Savli and 6 other villages . , 
II Samlaya and 46 other villages 


Rs. a. p. 
4 4 0 
3 4 0 
2 4 0 
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According to the census of live-stock taken in 1920 there were 
4,467 cows, 14,025 bullocks, 7,460 buffaloes. 
Agricultural Stock* sheep, 5,758 goats, 261 horses, 384 donkeys, 

7,393 ploughs and 3,017 carts. 


The , average ^under chief crops come to kajpas 69,807, 

dangar 1 6,133, millet 20,087, kodra 18,066, juwar 
Produce. 5,213, tuver 5,301, •tobacco 5,785, sesamum 

1,211, wheat'902, castor seeds 1,315, gram 1,135, grass 6,058 and pulses 
4,932. 

The entire revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 3,56,751, of which 
Rs. 2,87,137 were from land revenue. 
Revenue. 25,730 were from local cesS, Rs. 2,297 

from-income tax, Rs. 41,588 from ahkari and the rest from miscellane- 
ous sources. 


There are ginning factories at Samlaya, Khakharia, and Desar 
Road (Kadachhla) villages. Samlaya has 
two presses for pressing bales pf cotton 
which are exported to Bombay. In Udaipur, there is a small ginning 
factory. Savli is famous for its snuff and rice. Besides it is a great 
trade centre of agricultural produce and cattle. 


There are police thanas in Desar, Sandhasal and Tundav. Khak- 
haria and Sokhda have police chowkis. The 
Police. taluka police consists of 1 /ozdar, 4 nueb- 

fozdars, 1 jamadar, 9 havaldars, 45 foot-constables, 1 clerk and 
. 2 mounted constables, totalling 63 men. 


Sandhasal and •Fajalpur have ahkari chowkis. There are 19 
liquor shops, 15 opium shops, and 8 hhang 
Abkari. ganja shops in the taluka and one shop for 

the sale of poisonous substances in Savli. There is an Abkari 
Inspector at Savli. 

There are 61 schools and 12 libraries in the taluka. Savli, Gothada, 
Tundav, Asoj, Sankarda, Sokhada,, Ranoli, 
Schools and libraries. Qandhasal and Desar have each a Oujaiati 

school and an antyaja school, Sokhada, Savli, Ranoli, Desar and 
Sandhasal have each a girls’ schpoL Savli, Gothada, Desp and Tundav 
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have each an Urdu school. Dhantej, Muval, Bansavadi, Rasulpur, 
Khakharia,Ratanpur, Anjesar, Namisara, Charanpura,BaliHtha,Vemar, 
KIol, Manjusar, Vasana, Ajod, Kunpad, Poicha, Fajalpur, Rania» 
Padamla, Kadachhla, Jambugoral, Varsada, Vejpui; Ghantial, Nanib- 
hadol, Kanipuru, Bakrol, and Anandianu muvadu have each a 
Gujarati school. There is an anglo- vernacular school in the town of 
Savli. 


Desar, Varsada, Sandhasal, Dhantej, Sokhada, Tundav, Ranoli, 
Asoj, Manjusar, Pilol, and Savli have each a library. " 

There are branch post offices at Savli, Sandhasal, Desar, Samlaya, 
Ranoli, Sokhada, Tundav and Khakharia, 
Post-Offices. while Gothada, Padamla, Sankarda, Ajod 
and Asoj have each a letter box. 

There are telegraph offices at Savli, Desar Road (Kadachhla), 

^ Samlaya, Ranoli, Khakharia, Pilol and San- 

Telegraph Offices. / . . . , 

dhasal m connection with railway. 


In the taluka, Savli, Desar Road, Samlaya, Champaner Road (Khak- 

^ ^ . haria), Pilol, Sandhasal, Bakrol, Karachia- 

Railwey Stations. 

Vejpur and Ranoli are railway stations. 

At Vasana, a village in the taluka, there is a temple of Verai Mata,* 

. . where more than 2,000 Barias flock on the 10th 

Places of Interest. 

of the bright half of Aso, The Vaishnavas 
also come in great numbers to visit the temple of Shri Jagaji Maharaj 
at Sokhada on the 15th of the bright half of Ashad. In Javla, there 
is a Hanuman, named Javedia Hanuman from the name of the place. 
A fair is held every year on the 13th of the dark half of Aso, 

a 

In the taluka, there are Co-operative Credit Societies at Desar 

Co.*operntive Varsada, Valavav and Tundav. 

Societies. 


The whole of the present Savli taluka including the town of Savli 
Antiquities formerly covered by forest and infested 

by tigers and wolves. The forest was removed 
and villages were formed and inhabited about Sam vat 1100. In this 
town the population of Barot is in good numbers. It is said that their 
originator Ghampraj came here in the fourteenth century from Mewad. 
It seems that he became a Musalman in his after life. There is a place 
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known as Champa Pir in Savli. There is also a temple of Bhimnath 
Mahadev. It appears that this temple was built by some Maratha Chief- 
tain in the year, 1772. On the gate there is a carved stone, which shows 
that a Maratha Sardar named Gebidada had become a faramhmsa 
and remained naked for about a hundred years. He became samadhis 
tha while alive. There is also a famous dargaftof Nabi Saheb in Savli. 
The tradition is that some descendant of the Nawab family had 
gone to Turkey whence he brought a hair of the moustaches and 
a garment of Mahmad Pejgambar and that these have been kept in the 
dargah. 

The great Gujarati poet Dhiro Bhagat lived in the villige Gothada 
of this taluka. 

In the Muwal and Vadia villages of* the taluka, ruins of buildings 
built of big bricks, afe noticeable. In the great famine of 1956, 
part of a boat was found while excavations were going on. Tradition 
has it that there formerly existed here a garden and a lake near a 
palace of King Merudhvaj. 

An earthen pot was found at Gothada while digging a well in Sam* 
vat 1976. It could not be ascertained what the pot contained as the 
coolies who were engaged on the work took it away with them and never 
returned. After further digging two bricks measuring 20 inches square 
were found. Below that there were two wooden sandals, measuring 
18 inches in length. Digging still further was found a square earthen 
receptacle in which there were an armlet with the image of the god 
Hanuman, two small sandals of silver and an image of the god Lalji 
together with tadpcUras, These were written in a Dravidian dialect. 
Out of 13 pages sent to the Pandits of Bombay 6 were deciphered with 
difficulty audit was found that they related to the time of Shri Valla- 
bhacharya, the founder of the Vaishnav Sect. 

12. Vaghodp. Taluka. 

To the north the Vaghodia taluka is bounded by the Savli taluka 
and the Vishvamitri river ; to the south 
Boundanei. talukas of Dabhoi and Sankheda*, 

to the west by the Baroda taluka ; and to the east by the Halol district 
of the Panch Mahals. 
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Area. 


The taluka covers an area of 167*6 square miles. The greatest 
length from south to north is 18 miles, 
the greatest width being 13 miles. 

The total land is 182,398-16 bighas, out of which 45,609-1 highas 
are waste and 136,789-15 bighas are culturable. 

* Of the total culturable land 11,399-12 bighas 
ai^ alienated and 125,390-13 sarkari. In the sarkari land 1,167 bighas 
dre unoccupied and 124,223-3 occupied. Out of the occupied land 
122,095-14 bighas are cultivated, and 2,127-9 padtar (fallow). 

The chief rivers are the Vishvamitri, Jambuo, Tamsi, and Dev, 
Riven. flowing only in the monsoon. 

The total population of the taluka in the Census of 1921 was 30,331 
Population persons (15,779 males, 14,552 females) as 

against 24,469 in 191*1. The number of oc- 
cupied houses was 7,240 giving an average of 4 to 5 persons per house. 
Of the 30,331 persons, 26,563 were Hindus, 1,426 Musalmans, 105 Jains, 
and 2,194 Animists. 


There are 70 villages in the taluka, of which 68 are sarkari and 
2 are alienated. There are only two villages 
with a population of 1,000 or more. 


Villages. 


Vachodia, the head-quarter of the taluka, is a growing town with 
a population of 2,578 persons (1,321 males, 1,257 females). It has a 
railway station on the Baroda State Railway. There is a Vahivatdar 
hatchery, a dispensary, an anglo-vernacular school, a girls’ school, a 
library, and a rest-house. 

Jarod with a population of 1,640 persons (828 males, 812 females) 
was the chief town of the old Jarod taluka by the partition of which 
the present Savli and Vaghodia talukas were formed in Samvat 1947. 
It has a vernacular school, a girls’ school, an antyaja school, a library, 
and a dispensary. 

The average depth of the wells of the taluka is 60 feet. Of these 
there are 387, of which 228 are used for drinking 
purposes and 159 for agricultural purposes, 
here are 184 tanks varying in size. There are irrigation tanks at the 
villages of Raval (Jarod Kumbharia), Vyankatapura, and Nava Ajwa 
(Devalia.) 
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The soil in Vaghodia, Asoj, Semej, Sangadol, Rajpura, Mado- 
dar, &c., is gorat while that of the remain- 
ing villages is black. The black soil is found 
mixed with small lumps of lime stones and the gorat soil has often an 
admixture of sand of a whitish colour. The water, therefore, does 
not go deep but rests in the superficial lajjers and as such does not 
help agriculture so much. 


The number of khatedars in 1921-22 was 6,003, of whom 4,696 
^ cultivate their own land, while 1,307 rent it 
Holdings. ^ others. Those who cultivate their own land 

hold 98,131-18 and tho* .e who rent it to others Jjave 27,190-12 
bighas. Of those who cultivate their own land, the holding of 1,768 is 
upto 5 bighas ; of 4,102 above 5 but upto 100 bighas ; of 124 above 100 
but upto 500 bighas ; and of 9 khatedars exceed 500 bighas, 1,296 khate- 
(lars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 2,476 above Rs. 5 but upto 
Rs. 20 ; and 2,223 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 500. Only 8 khatedars 
pay land assessment above Rs. 500. Most of these khatedars are Hindus 
and the rest are Musalmans. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was madeinSamvat 
1947 for 15 years and the Revision Settle- 
Survey Settlement. lYiQut in Sam vat 1969 for 15 years. The 

groups into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment 
fixed for each group are as under : — 


Group 

Narno ond nvmber of willagos. 

t 

Rate of 

No. 


assessment. 


• 1 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Vaghodia alone 

3 0 0 

11 

Aiwa and 43 otlicr villages 

2 2 0 

III 

Asoj and 19 other villages and 6 alienated villages 

1 4 0 


The average number of bighas under chief crops comes to, dangar 
j 31,252-10, kapas 60,472-13 and juwar 

11,558-1. Millet, pulses, castor seed are also 


grown in some area. Dangar is given water from the big ponds 
while millet, juwar and such other crops are given water even from 
wells when there is not enough rainfall. 
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The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 2,12,622-15-11, of 
which Rs. 1 ,83,7 63-3-6 were from land revenue, 
eveotte. Rs. 11,845-0-0 from local cess, Rs. 1,864-15-11 

from income-tax, Rs. 4,975-10-10 from excise, Rs. 1,809-12-6 from 
registration and Rs. 8,364-5-2 from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in 1920 there were 
3,347 cows, 9,193 bullocks, 3,286 buffaloes, 
69 sheep, 1,924 goats, 212 horses, 82 donkeys, 
4,395 ploughs and 1,725 carts. ^ 

Trade is confined to agricultural produce only. There is a gin- 
TradKs. ning press and a rice-factory in Vaghodia. 


Agricultural Stock. 


There are police thanas in Jarod and Ajwa, a police chowki at 
Jesangpura on Ajwa Road, and a Bungalow 
guard at Ajwa Bungalow. The taluka fozdar 
kvtchery is held at Vaghodia and the police consists of 1 fozdar, 3 nod) 
/oadars, 6 feavaidars, 33 foot constables, 1 mounted constable and a clerk, 
making a total of 45 men. 


There are 20 liquor shops and 7 opium shops without any thana 
Abkari. or chowki in the taluka. 

There are 35 schools and 7 libraries in the taluka. Vaghodia has 
a Gujarati, English, antyaja and Girls’ 
Schools and Libraries. gcj^ool. In Jarod, there is a Gujarati, Girls’ 

and antyaja school. Adiran, Amodar, Asoj, Bhavanagarpura, Kotambi, 
Kherwadi, Gajadra, Ganeshpura, Gugalpur, Kashipura, Pipalia, Mado- 
dar, Mastupura, Nimeta, Raval, Rasulabad, Simda, Sagadol, and 
other villages have each a Gujarati school. 

Vaghodia, Jarod, Kherwadi, Itoli, Pipalia, Madodar and Rasula- 
bad have each a library. 


There are two post offices, one at Vaghodia and one at Jarod in 

Post Offices. the taluka. 


In connection with the railway, Vaghodia, Ajwa, and Jarod have 
Triegruph Offices. telegraph offices. 


In the talukas, the railway stations are Vaghodia, Jarod, and 
Ajwa ; and Karmaliapura and Vyankatpura 
are flag stations. 


Railway Stations. 
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There is an old Pirasthan of Sakharu Pir at the village of Vejal- 
pur in the taluka. A large fair is held here 
Placet of Intereet. every year. Musalmans 

from Baroda, Dabhoi and other places visit the Pir on that day. 


2. KADI DISTRICT. 

The Kadi district is divided into the sufc-di visions of Patan, 

SulMlivitions: PaUn, Vi'^nagar and Kadi. The Patan sub-division 

Visuagara, and Kadi. includes the talukas of Patan, Chanasma, 
SidhpuT, Kheralu and tfbe peta taluka of Harij ; the Visnagar sub- 
division includes the talukas of Visnagar and Mehsana ; and the Kadi 
sub-division includes the talukas of Kadi, Kalol, Vijapur, Dehgam 
and the peta taluka of Atarsumba. 

1. Patan Taluka. 

• i 

The Patan taluka is bounded on the north by Deesa under 

_ - . Palanpur: to the east the taluka is 

Boundaiiet* , . 

bounded by the Sidhpur taluka ; to the 

south by the Chanasma and Visnagar talukas ; and to the west by 
the peta mahal of Harij, and by some territory under the Palanpur 
Agency. 

The taluka covers an area of 400 square miles. The greatest 
length from north to south is 28 miles and 
the greatest width from east to west is 23 


The total land measurement is 440,990 bighas, of which 63,999 
^ ^ • bighas are waste and 376,992 bighas are 

culturable. Of the total culturable land 
34,100 bighas are alienated and 342,892 bighas are sarkari. In 
the sarkari land 30,418 bighas are unoccupied and 312,474 bighas ara 
occupied, of which 14,222 bighas are padtar and 298,252 bighas 
are cultivated. 

The taluka presents the appearance of a fairly wooded plain, 
Aspect. flat with occasional undulations. 

The rivers Sarasvati and Banas run through the middle of the 
taluka having about 13 villages on their 
banks. 
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Climate. 


Towns and Villages. 


Patan. 


The climate is dry and healthy. It is very hot in summer and 
cold in winter, the thermometer ranging 
between 115“ and 75“ . The average rainfall 
is 20 inches while the highest is 36 inches. 

The taluka has a population of 111,648 of whom 57,300 are males ; 
Population average density is 279. Of the entire 

population 98,886 are Hindus, 8,356 Maho- 

medans, and 4,350 Jains. 

There are 144 villages, including the Ifown of Patan. Of the 
total 126 are sarkari and 18 other than 
sarkari. 19 villages have a population 

of 1,000 or more. 

Anahilawada Patan also known formerly as Anahillapura, 
Anhilapathaka, Analavata, Naharwalah, 
and now as Patan, lies on the left bank or 
south side of the Sarasvati river, in the flat sandy plain of northern 
Gujarat, in lat. 23“50' N., and long. 72“ 11' E., about 66 miles north 
by west from Ahmedabad, and double that distance from Baroda. 
The population according to the Census of 1921 is 27,017 of whom 
13,487 are males and 13,530 females. 

Encircled by walls of the eighteenth century the town is quite 
modern in appearance, and there is little 
Past History. nothing striking — to .suggest 

the antiquity and the former splendour of the capital of the 
Chavada and Solanki dynasties and one of the oldest and most 
renowned cities of Gujarat. Though known to the Mahomedan 
historians under the name of Nahrwara or Nahlwara or Nahar- 
walah, its position or identity with Patan seems to have been almost 
forgotten in the eighteenth century*. D’Anville sought to identify 
it, but could only conjecture that it must have stood on the site 
of Ahmedabad ; and still later Rennell, in the first edition of his 
Memoir of a Map of Hindusthan, published in 1788 (p. 149), failed 
to trace the name ; though in a later edition (1793) he identified it. 
Yet Father Tiefienthaler had long previously written of Patan as 
“ a very ancient city surrounded by walls, whose old name 

* Arohajological Survey of Western India, Vol IX, p. 33 to 67. 
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Was Nehrvala.” Unaware of this, Colonel Tod regarded the position o 
this ancient capital as still amongst the desiderata of Indian geography 
until, in 1822, he discovered it in one of the suburbs of modern 
Patan. Albiruni in the early half of the eleventh century described 
its situation with accuracy, calling it by its native name of Anhalwarah ; 
and Idrisi, who compiled Lis work on the atthority of Ma’sudi — who 
visited India in A. D. 915 — says, “ from Bharoch to I{ahrawara is 
reckoned eight marches through a flat country, where they travel 
in wheeled carriages. ^In all Naharwara and its environs, people 
never travel otherwise than in carriages drawn by bullocks which 
are directed at will. These vehicles are furnished with cords and 
straps and serve for the transport of merchandise.” 

‘‘ As for the city of Nahrwara,” Idrisi adds, “it is governed by a 
great prince who takes the title of Balhara. He has an army, 
elephants, worships the image of Budha, wears a crown of gold on 
his head, and is dressed in rich stuffs ; he pften rides 
on horseback, especially once a week, accompanied only by females 
to the number of a hundred, gorgeously dressed, wearing on their 
feet and hands circlets of gold and silver, and their hair braided. They 
give themselves to amusements and mock fights, whilst the king 
precedes them. The wazirs and officers of the troops never accompany 
the king, except when he goes to fight with rebels or to repel the attacks 
of neighbouring kings who may encroach upon his territory. He 
possesses many elephants, and in them consists the principal strength 
of his army. His power is hereditary as well as the title of Balhara 
which signifies kirtg of kings. The city of Nahrawara is frequented 
by great numbers of Musalman merchants who visit it on business. 
They are honourably received by the king and his ministers and enjoy 
protection and security.” 

He adds, “ the inhabitants of Nahrawara live upon rice, 
peas, beans, haricots, lentils, maize, fish, and animals dying a natural 
death — ^for they do not kill either birds or other animals. They have 
a very great regard for oxen, and — by a privilege peculiar to that 
species — ^they bury them after death. When these are enfeebled by 
age and unfit for work, they are set free from all labour, attended 
to and fed, without committing charge oi them to any one.” 
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‘‘ In every country in India and Sindh where Musalmans are 
found, they bury their dead secretly, by night and in their houses ; 
but no more than the Indians are they addicted to long lamentations.” 

Tradition assigns the foundation of Anahilawada to Vanaraja, the 
founder of the Chavada dynasty about 746, or according to some 
accounts in 765 A. D. It was probably a town of some size before, 
and was made his new capital. Under his successors it rose to import- 
ance, and under the Solanki dynasty, who ruled a larger territory, 
from the middle of the tenth till the end of the twelfth century, it greatly 
increased in population and importance. Colonel Tod dwells on this and 
gives the following version, or rather paraphrase, from the Kumarapala 
charitra of Jinamandava (A. D. 1436) describing its glories as in the 
middle of the twelfth century, in which considerable allowance must 
be made for oriental hyperbole : — 

Anahilapura”, it says, “ was twelve kos (or eighteen miles) in cir- 
cuit, within which were many temples and colleges ; eighty-four chauks 
or squares ; eighty-four bazars or market places, with mints for gold 
and silver coinage. Each class had its separate moholla or quarter, 
as had each description of merchandise, i.e., hathi-dant or elephants’ 
tusks, silks, purples, diamonds, pearls, &c., &c.; each had its separate 
chauL There was one bazar for sarrafs or money-changers ; one 
for perfumes and unguents ; one for physicians ; one for artizans ; 
one for gold-smiths, and one for silver-smiths ; there were distinct 
mohollas for navigators, for bards, and for genealogists. The eighteen 
varna or castes inhabited the city. All were happy together. The 
place groaned with a multitude of separate buildings for the armoury, 
for elephants, horses and chariots, for the public accountants and 
officers of state. Each kind of goods had its separate mandvi or 
mart, where the duties of export, import, and sale were collected ; 
as for spices, fruits, drugs, camphor, metals, and everything costly 
of home or foreign growth. It is a place of universal commerce. 
The daily amount of duties was a lakh of tankas. If you ask for water 
they give you milk. There are many Jain temples and on the banks 
of a lake is a shrine to Sahasralinga Mahadev. The population 
delights to saunter amidst the groves of champaka, punaj, tad (palmyra), 
jambu (rose-apple), chandana (sandal), mango, &c., &c., with variegated 
vda or creepers, and fountains whose waters are amrila. Here 
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discussions {vada) take place on the Vedas, carrying instruction to 
the listener. There are plenty of Bohras, and in Virgam there are 
also many. There is no want of birterans (Yatis or Jaina priests), 
or of merchants true to their word and skilled in commerce ; and many 
schools for the Vyakamna (literally grammar schools). Anahilvada 
is a narasamudra (sea of men). If you can measure the waters of 
the ocean, then may you attempt to count the number of souls. 
The army is numerous, nor is there any lack of bell-bearing elephants.” 

Much of this may be poetical exaggeration ; still the Muhomedan 
writers agree that the ojty was large and splendid. It was, however, 
in the path of Mahmud, the iconoclast of Ghazni, when he marched* 
on Somnath in 1025 A. D. and Bhima — unprepared to oppose the 
horde of fanatics — fell back on Kachh and left Anahilvada an easy 
prey to the barbarous invader, who sacked it and carried off much 
spoil. But no sooner had Mahmud retired towards the Indus than 
Bhimdeya re-occupied his capital and began to restore it. Under 
this brave prince (A. D. 1022-1073), his son Karnadeva, and grandson 
Siddharaja, Anahilvada attained its greatest splendour and the 
Solanki dominion its widest extent and highest prosperity. Karna- 
deva founded the town of Karnavati, near or on the site of modern 
Ahmedabad, and erected or restored several shrines in his capital, 
whilst Siddharaja and his successor Kumarpala were famous for 
the number and magnitude of their buildings. Bhimdeva II became 
King in 1178 and in that year defeated Mu’izzu-1 Din, of Ghazni 
who invaded his kingdom, but in 1195 he was attacked by Qutbu-i Din, 
the general of Muhammad Ghori, and the Gujarat army being defeated 
near Anahilavada, the Moslems again sacked the city. Bhimdeva 
immediately after, assisted by his feudatories Prahladana and Dhara^ 
varsha of Chandravati, with the Mers and Chief of Nagor, defeated 
Qutbu-i Din and besieged him in Ajmer until he was relieved. 
Again in 1197 he invaded Gujarat to avenge his previous reverse, 
and won a victory over Bhimdeva’s forces, which again gave him 
temporary possession of Anhilvada, after which he returned to Delhi. 
A century later, 1297-98, Ulugh Khan and Nasrat Khan Jalesari, 
the generals of Sultan Alau-i-din invaded Gujarat, sacked the temple 
of Somnath, defeated the Kaja Karan Vaghela — who fled a^nd took refuge 
with Eamadeva of Devgiri— and captured Nahrwalah (Anahilavada). 
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Then Gujarat became a province (A the Moghal empire, and thencefor- 
ward the great architectural works of the Solanki and Vaghela kings 
were wilfully and maliciously dilapidated by Islam bigotry. Ulugh 
Khan, known as Alp or Alaf Khan, one of the first governors of 
Nahrwalah, we are told by Ali Muhmmad Khan, the author cf the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, ‘‘ built the Adinah musjid of white marble which 
remains at the present Kme (1756). There is a fine masjid which it 
is said at that time stood in the centre of the city, but is now far away 
from the inhabited part. There are many remains of grand buildings 
which show that a great and splendid city Patan was in olden times. 
For nearly three kos round the present city the ground is strewn 
with bricks ^nd blocks which attest the truth of this relation. Ruined 
bastions and walls found in the open country likewise prove this. 
In the lapse of ages, from the construction of new buildings and 
other changes in the city, many vestiges of old times have disappeared. 
During the times of the Rajas, so much marble was brought from 
Ajmer for the construction of temples and other buildings that 
abundance of it is found at the present time on digging in the 
ground. All the marble used at Ahmedabad and other places was 
brought from thence.” Such is the testimony of a well-informed 
Mahomedan writer and revenue officer in Gujarat about two hundred 
years ago. 

What remains could exist of its former splendour when for six 
centuries its ruins have been despoiled of chiselled marble and carved 
stone and continues to be dug over for such materials ? Even 
that ‘‘ magnificent relic ” of which Tod spoke so admiringly ‘‘ the 
skeleton arch of a noble gateway ” is now no more. Every vestige 
of it has been carried away ; — adding another to the many losses 
that are so frequently occurring to make us wish some efficient check 
could be put on such vandalism in the destruction of relics so valuable 
to the antiquarian, the architectural critic, and the historian. 

The fragments of marble shrines that had not been carried off 
have latterly been dug out, sold and carted away to be burnt into 
lime ; and all that is left are broken slabs, scattered throughout 
the town, built into the city walls, and into gateways, wells, mosques, 
dwelling-houses and cattle sheds. 
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Of the present city of Patan one-ninth are Jains or Sravaks who 
count over a hundred temples, large and small in the town. 

Colonel Tod gave what he calls an imperfect sketch of the area 
of the ancient city, but the relative positions he lays down have to be 
reversed : the larger portions of the area of the old capital lay, not to the 
east of the modern town, but to the west of it, in which direction 
there are old foundation.^ ' and mounds cotitaining remains to a 
distance of four or five miles. In this direction is the village 
of Vadali — said to occupy the site of the Ghi-ka-Mandavi or 
Ghee market of the old city. On the east of the present town, to 
the distance of about a mile, as well as beyond the north and south 
boundaries of it, there are also traces of old Anahilavada, showing 
that the circumference of twelve kos or eighteen miles assigned 
to it by the Kumarpala Charitra was not much, if at all, exaggerated. 

Modern Patan has been so despoiled of almost every structure 
of antiquity that there now remain only a few fragmentary objects to 
be noted as belonging to the Hindu period. These are — part of the 
Kani Wav or step- well ascribed to Udayamati, the consort of Bhimdeva 
I ; the Sahasralinga talav, ascribed to Siddharaja Jayasimha, and 
old images, pillars and fragments of sculptured slabs. The Jaina 
temples, at least in their present forms, are mostly, if not all, of later 
age than the fifteenth century. The Musalman remains date from 
the end of the thirteenth century downwards, and consist chiefly of 
the Gumada, Ghazni, Shaikh Jodh, Shaikh Sarat and other mosques, 
the Khan Sarovar tank, Bahadursing’s well, and old wood carving. • 

In the fields a short distance to the north-west of Patan, and 
not far from the embankment of the 
Rani Wav. Sahasralinga talav, are the remains of the Rani 

Wav — once one of those beautiful step-wells so well known in Gujarat. 
It is said to have been constructed under the auspices of Udayamati, the 
queen of Bhimdeva I (A. D. 1022-63), and mother of Karnadeva. At 
present nothing of this is left except a huge pit, 286 feet in length, 
with a portion of the masonry of the well shaft at one end and the 
fragments of a pillar at the other. The pit slopes down from the latter 
to the former, where there is still a pool of stagnant water. Except 
these every stone of the walls and pillars has been dug out and carried 
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ofi. Colonel Tod’s accoulit indicates that the materials had been used 
to construct a new well in the modern city ; and current report, 
about a hundred years ago, related that the pillars and materials of 
this Wav were removed for the erection of Bahadur Sing’s Wav 
inside the town. 


Judging of its original size by the distance from the well-shaft 
to the solitary pillar, and considering the amount of sculpture that 
must have decorated the galleries, the Rani Wav, when intact, must 
have been second to none in Gujarat. A part only of the west wall of 
the haudi or well-shaft now remains, from whi(?h we learn that the walls 
had been built of brick and faced with hewn stone. From this wall 
project the large vertical brackets in pairs which supported the 
different galleries of the well. This bracketing is arranged in tiers and 
richly carved, and constructed on the same principles as the gateways 
of Jhinjhuvada and Dabhoi. 


To the great Jayasimha Siddharaja (A. D. 1093-1143) are ascribed 
the construction of various artificial lakes 
Sakasralinga Talav. reservoirs in Gujarat. One of the largest 

of these was the Sahasralinga talav^ or tank of the thousand Saiva 
shrines at Patan, the remains of which are still pointed out to the 
north-west of the town. It must have been a reservoir of immense size 


and derived its name from the numerous little temples^ containing 
lingas, placed on the steps around it. In the centre was an island 
on which stood the temple of Rudresvara — destroyed of course by the 
Muslims, who raised a large octagonal rauzah on its ruins ; but of this 
only the dilapidated remains now exist. 


The basin of the lake is now a tilled field. The great embankment 
surrounding it appears to be composed throughout of solid brickwork, 
and this was once faced with stone masonry forming flight to steps 
to the water’s edge. On and above these steps stood the thousand 
shrines of which fragmentary remains are still found buried in the 
debris of the embankment. An inspection of the Mansur or (Minah 
sarovar) at Viramgam, which still remains fairly intact and is also 
ascribed to Siddharaja, gives a pretty good idea of what must have 
been the magnificence of this much larger one. This lake was round^ 
or rather multilateral, whilst the Viramgam tank is an irregular oblong 
about 500 ft, wide and 1,600 ft. long. Round the latter are the shrines^ 
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once over five hundred, of which three hundred and thirty-seven still 
remain similar in size and construction to those that once graced the 
margin of the Sahasralinga talav. 

This great tank is said to have been begun by Jayasimha Siddha- 
raja shortly before he set out against Yasovarman, the sovereign of 
Malwa, and is the theme of legond and song. The best known of these 
is the ballad of Jasma the beautiful Odani. •The story of it has been 
told by P’orbes in his Has Mala (Vol. i, p. 111). 

Another version relates that Jasma having left with her tribe, 
on the completion of tfie talav, the raja pursued them to Modhera, 
slaying some to get possession of Jasma who plunged a dagger into 
her bowels, cursing Siddharaja and saying the tank should hold no 
water. Returning he found it empty ; and the Pradhan, on consult- 
ing the astrologers, informed him that if a man’s life were sacrificed, 
the curse would be removed. This method of averting a curse is told 
in so many cases all over India that it was apparently resorted to, not 
so very rarely' The Dheds or scavengers, from whom such victims 
were often claimed, then lived away from the towns, wore* untwisted 
cotton round their heads and a stag’s horn hung from the waist to 
distinguish them, so that they might be avoided. The king ordered 
that a Dhed named Mayo, should be beheaded in the tank, and as a 
reward the Dhed requested that his tribe should not be compelled to 
live at a distance from the towns, nor wear a distinctive dress. Those 
privileges were granted to the Dheds for the sake of Mayo, and the tank 
then retained the water. 

About eighty years ago, the Ods — potters and brickworkers — built 
a small but neat temple to the memory of Jasma; it is not far from the 
Rani Wav and a Shaiva shrine. 

When Bahiram Khan, the famous minister of Humayun, after 
rebelling against Akbar, was sent to Mecca, he came to Patan and 
was hospitably received here by Musa Khan Fuladi, the governor. 
With his retinue, he encamped on the plain, and on Friday, 31st January 
1561, when alighting from a boat, after a sail on the Sahasralinga 
tank, Bahiram was stabbed by Mubarik, a Lohani Afgan, whose father 
had been killed in the battle of Machhiwara. His body was carried 
to the tomb of Shaikh Husain-al-din, and seventeen years later it wa^s 
interred in holy ground in Mashhad. 

37 
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As already mentioned, this great talav no longer contains water ; 
it has of course been largely silted up, but the porous nature of the 
sandy soil, and the erosion of the river which now skirts its north side, 
may have their share in it ; whilst, like most other tanks of the kind, 
probably it was formerly filled from time to time through channels 

that are long since cut off. 

«* 

, About a mile and a half north-west from Patan on the left bank 
of the Sarasvati,^and not far from the north 
Tomb of Shaikh Farid, Sahasralinga talav, stands the 

(largaJi or shrine of Shaikh Farid. Though 
now the tomb of a Muhomedan saint, this was originally a Hindu or 

r, 

Jain tejn^)le of considerable architectural merit. The river on the 
north is now cutting round the back or south side of this group of 
buildings, and threatens ere long to insulate it entirely. The erosive 
action of the river has already undermined and brought down the 
east })orch of one of the three structures. Of the group, two buildings 
are constructed in the usual Muhomedan style, namely, the mosque 
on the west of the tomb and another tomb behind that of Shaikh 
Farid, seen in the view. 

The latter seems to have been a large open manda'pa belonging 
to some fine temple that once occupied the spot. This structure 
had a small porch on both the east and west faces. That on the 
west has a very pretty carved roof in geomctrie.al ])attern. That 
on the west, now fallen, had also a roof formed of three large slabs, 
which were recovered from the stream. Placed together they form 
one of the finest ])ieces of carved stonework, ])erha])s, in Western 
India. The •sculpture is bold and well cut, but owing to the friable 
nature of the stone and its falling into the stream, it has sustained 
considerable damage. The design is that of a large scroll starting 
from a point in the circumference and flowing round and turning 
inwards in fine arabesque curls. The carving is raised nearly a foot 
from the surface of the slabs, and is so undercut that when in 
position it would appear pendent from the ceiling. This kind of 
florid scroll work was a favourite form of decoration with the Hindu 
workmen, and we find the same sort of ornamentation in the cave 
temples, the shrines in the Kanarese districts, and in old temples all 
over India. 
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Across the river from Shaikh Faridas durgah is another Muho- 
medan shrine — that of Bawa Qazi or Bawa Haji, in which are some 
well carved ceilings. They have evidently belonged to a Hindu 
temple. The building is otherwise of no particular interest. 

Foremost among the few old images left at Patan, and perhaps 
the best known, is^the white marble figure 
^*'^inple ^*****^*^ Vanaraja, to which reference has already 
been made. The figure of Vanaraja, bearded 
and with the chhatra or royal umbrella over his head, stands 3 feet 
inches high, and the atvkwardness of the pose and want of art in the 
whole composition need not be described. The figures of the king 
and his mardri or ministei Jamba who stands against the returning 
wall on his right, are accompanied by several attendants, who are 
re])resented, as usual with subordinates, on a much smaller scale. 
The figures are all characteristically Jain in detail and have no artisti 
merit. They are in one of the numerous cells that line the bhrama or 
circamambulatorv jiassage round the back of the shrine in the 
temfile of Panchasara-Parasanatha. 

The tenijile stands in the middle of a block of houses and 
has no architectural features of any note about it. The mmdapa 
is ojien in the centre and, like most Jain temples of the present day^ 
is of gaily painted woodwork, and the shrine is cut off by a screen^ 
through which is seen a row of white marble images. That of Parasa- 
natlia, in the centre, is rather larger than life size and was alleged 
to be the same that was brought to Anahilawada by Vanaraja 
when he first established his capital here in Sam. 802. But it 
would be hard to# believe that such an image could have escaped 
destruction at the hands of the Muslim conquerors for so many centuries, 
and that it was not merely a later uddhara or restoration, as is the 
temple itself. But on the seat of the image is an inscription stating 
that in Samwat 1652 (A. D. 1596) on Monday, Vaishakha Sud 
15th, Parika Sahasvira, an inhabitant of Patan, caused the throne of 
Sri Parsvanatha to be made : the ornament qf the seat of Bhattaraka 
Sri Hiravijaya Suri, Sri Vijayasena Suri of the Tapagachha performed 
the installation.’’ * 

There are also in the Gandhrapwada ward, in a small ruinous 
cell, a couple of old images oi Uma-Mahesvara and Ganesh. 
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Under the former is a short inscription stating that in ‘‘ Samvat 
802 (A. D. 745) Chaitra Sud 2, Friday, Vanaraja installed Uma 
Mahesvara at Anahilapattana : prosperity.” Under the other is a similar 
epigraph with the same date, and there is another of Ganesh in a 
srtialltemple outside the west gate, also dated Sam. 802. But the charac- 
ters of all these inscriptions are of a date very much later than the 
ninth century, and, like the Jain figures, they must be restorations 
or inventions of a later age. 

In the Vahivatdar’s Jcacheri enclosure are a few fragments of 
pillars and sculptures, saved from the general spoliation ; but great 
quantities have been built into houses and walls, particularly into the 
dharamshala of Girdharrai Vaikuntharai and the temple of Nilkantha 
Mahadev near the Gungadi gate, where there are some richly carved 
d damaged old pillars ; and the modern walls of the town are 
largely built of old materials. 


The temples of the Jainas in Patan are said to number a hundred 
and eight or ten, among which that just 
Old Jain Templef, mentioned of Panchasar Parsvanatha is one 
of the largest, while those of Nimesyara or Niminatha, Santinatha, 
and Gautamaswami rank next, but none of them are of much architec- 
tural or archaeological importance. Still, in some of the older ones 
are fo da few objects of interest. The temple of Samla Parsvanatha 
in Dhangarwada has a beautifully tesselated marble floor ; the pillars 
of the mandapa are of wood ; and the image is a large one, of black 
marble, without date. 


Rishabhanatha or Adis vara, whose image in his temple in the 
Khadakotri street in Patan, was the first of the tirthankaras of the 
Jains in the present aeon, and is said to have lived more than a hundred 
billions of oceans of years ago, for the Jainas regard the world as eternal, 
and in their legends they revel in inconceivable periods of past ages. 

The twenty-four tirthankaras are represented so identically 
.alike that, without their special cognizances, it is almost impossible 
to distinguish the image of one from another. Generally they are 
carved in white marble, but the twentieth Munisuvrata, and the twenty- 
second Neminatha are said to have had black skins, and are, therefore, 
. often carved in black marble ; Mallinatha, the nineteenth, and Parsva- 
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natha, the twenty-third, are also said to have been dark blue (nila), and 
their images also, are often of black stone. But the figures themselves 
are all exactly of one pattern, conventionally stiff, without art or 
grace, and, in Swetambara temples, often with the eyes covered by 
lenses of rock-crystal, which give them a strange, unnatural appearance* 
The hair is carved in small rcund knobs or •curls, as in statues of 
Buddha, and with the centre, or top-knot, raised like the ushnisha 
of the Buddha , but in place of his urna between the eye-brows the 
Jina has a jewel. The bust is bare, with a breast-jewel (kamtubka)' 
in the centre and smalf plates or shields on the two breasts. In 
the worship, certain points of the body are marked ^ with vdsa, 
paste made from sandal or camphor, musk, amber and saffron ; 
the points marlred are the crown of the head, the forehead, the neck, 
the breast, the shoulders, the navel, the wrists, the knees, and the toes. 

The images in the temples of the Swetambar sect are represented 
with a cloth round the loins, the end of which comes out in front 
under the feet, which are crossed before the body, after the? Bauddha 
fashion. The images of the Digambara sect of Jains are quite nude. 

The legends represent the earlier tirthankaras as of immense size 
and living for ages, but each in succession as smaller and of shorter 
life ; thus Kishabha is said to have been 500 rods in height and to have 
lived 8,400,000 former (purva) or great years ; but Vardhamana^ 
the last Jina, was of ordinary human stature, and lived only seventy- 
two common years, dying, perhaps in 527 B. C. 

Turning now to the temple of Vadipura-Parsvanatha in Jhaveri 
street, built in 1594, we find it covered by an elaborate and well carved 
roof. It is in the form of a dome rising to the height of 11 J feet, and 
11 feet in diameter. Round it above, and completely enclosing the 
dome against bats and swallows, is a wire grating or cage. The 
roof is decorated in concentric circles with figures and bands of orna- 
ment, and has a lotus-shaped pendant hanging from the apex. Eight 
large bracket figures are placed at equal intervals round the inside. 
These are female musicians and dancers ; and between each pair of 
these is a seated male figure with two attendants. There are the ashta 
dikpalas or eight regents of the points of the compass and are arraujged 
in the ceiling according to their proper quarters, and each with his vahana 
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or conveyance carved below his seat. Some fine carving, now much 
injured, has filled up the corners or spandrels of the octagonal roof, 
between the lowest circle of the dome and the lintels. Under the 
dome and helping to support it are four balcony windows, projecting 
inwards from each side of the apartment, which are very del'cately 
worked. Lower stUl is a dado running round the four walls, and 
carved with musicians and dancers in niches, with rows of geese and 
other ornamental carving below. The rosettes in the spaces between 
the brackets below the window-sills are rich and effective. All the 
carving, designs and figures, in this wood-wort* are precisely the same 
as are found in stone. With the Hindu workman, whatever was 

f 

practicable in stone seems to have been regarded as equally so in 
wood and vice vertio. In the group of figures on the ledge of the 
window-sill is Gaja-Lakshmi in the centre, with musicians playing and 
a couple of girls — hands joined and feet together — whirling round in 
true school -girl style. 


Built into the wall of the principal mandapa of this temple is a 
marble slab measuring 16^ inches across and 28 inches high, on which 
is a lengthy ins(;ription in fifty-two lines, in almost perfect preserva- 
tion. It o])cns with : — 

“ Hail ! may the glorious Tina Parsva of Vadipura, who resides 
in Patan, ever grant wealth, prosperity, and eternal haj)f)iness to the 
builder of the temple (chaitya) of the community (sanigha). In the 
temple of the glorious Parsvanath of Vadijmra is this eulogy written, 
preceded by a genealogy of the venerable pontiffs (gurus) of the Brihat 
Kharatara (gachchha). Bowing t‘o Arhat ! Ih the reign of the 
Padashah, the illustrious Akabbara, in the year 1G51 after the era 
of the illustrious king Vikram, on the 9th of the bright half of Mar- 
gasirsha, on the civil day Monday (11th November 1594) under the 
lunar asterism Purvabhadra, in a propitious hour, it (the temple) 
was first begun.” 


Among the Hindu temples are those of Kalika Mata and Sindhvai 
Mata. The first is just outside the Kansada 
Hindu Temples. north-west, in a grove 

of trees, where are also two towers, which are perhaps of considerable 
age. In front of them is the shrine, which has been restored in com- 
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paratively modern times, but with old materials — indeed nothing here 
seems to be built with aught else. In approaching the temple we 
come to a square, open canopy, over a figure of Hanuman, the 
monkey-god as usual filthy with oil and red lead. This stands upon 
a bridge, across what was probably the old fosse. It consists of three 
arches not exactly pointed, but with very sha^i curyature at the apex 
and having the voussoirs ladiating. This leads to a gateway giving 
entrance to a court of no great age, which, with a smaller one to the 
left, forms a sort of dhamnishala . In an encloimre to the right is the 
shrine — a small, low, t(^iiple containing Kalfka and Bhadrakala in 
vdiite marble : and in a recess is a small, marble figure of Amba Mata. 
There is also a jaladham with the representation of a liuinan head 
in it, which the Brahmans show as the head of Jagadeva Parmar, 
which, legend says, the Mata demanded and Jagadeva gallantly 
offered, in order that Siddharaja’s life might be spared by the Fates. 
The story Is of considerable interest, and is well told in Forbes’s Ras 
Mala. (Vol. I, {)p. 118-53.) This court is strewn with carved stones 
and into the w^alls are built some sculptured marble slabs. 


To the left of these enclosures, and between the old towers, are 
the remains of another court, probably belonging to the old shrine, 
with loose blocks of stone lying about, of which some have been 
wcl 1-car ved. 


The Ballad iir Singh Wav, already mentioned, is an ordinary 
step- well, within the city, built of materials carried off from the old 
llani Wav. is |)lain and of no particular merit, having five ojienings 
above besides the haydi or shaft for lifting water by means of a leather 
bag. Two storeys of the masonry are above the water, and on each 
side of the entrance is an inscription recounting the virtues of “ Bahrot 
Sri Bahadur Singhji Jaskaran, a servant of 8ri Lalaji” (i.e. of Vishnu), 
who in Samvat 1862 (A.D. 1805), in the time of Gaekwad Shrimantrao 
Sri Anandrao Maharaja Shrimant Fatesingha, commenced the cons- 
truction of this Wav, which was completed by his son, Hematsingha- 
bhai Trikamdas, in Sam. 1868. (A.D. 1811), costing Rs. 14,925.” 


Wood carving^ as applied to the decoration of house facades, has 
long been, and still is prevalent in Gujarat. 
Wood Carving. Patan many beautiful specimens of this 
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work may still be found, particularly in the houses of the late Barot 
Khanji Umedsinghji in Khada Khotadi*s moholla and of a Vaniya 
in another quarter of the town. On these house-fronts the decoration 
is generally confined to the upper storeys, the ground floor being left 
comparatively plain, and in many cases altogether out of keeping with 
the work so lavishly dev^Dted to the upper portions of the facade. 

The earliest Mahoinedan building of which we find mention is 

the Adinah or Jami Masjid, built of white 

Ma1>«med.n BaUding.. ^ jjjj ^ p 

Khan, one of the first governors of Nahrwalah — as the Mohammadans 
called Anhilawada — and is spoken of as still existing in the middle of 
the 18th century. Wicquefort in his translation of Mandelslo’s travels 
has added, apparently from Van Twist, the statement that there was 
‘‘ in the midst of the city a Mahommedan mosque that had been built 
in former times by the heathens, being a beautiful and costly work 
supported on 1050 pillars of marble and other stone.” And Thevenot 
in 1666 refers to the same building, and perhaps on the same authority, 
for he had not seen it, and seems to have confounded the old capital 
with Prabhasa Patan. He says it is a great town ” and “ hath a 
fort and a very beautiful temple wherein are many marble pillars. 
Idols were worshipped there, but at present, it serves as a mosque.” 
This building no longer exists, but the site, still pointed out, is out- 
side the present walls of Patan, not far from the west gateway, and 
therefore within the limits of the old city, which extended still further 
westwards. It is about a hundred yards behind or west of the 
rauza or durgahoi Makhtum Khan or Mukhtumji Sjiheb — a pir or saint. 
At present there is a great trench or moat, forty feet wide and fifteen 
to twenty feet deep, running quite round and enclosing a rectangular 
platform, well raised, and measuring 400 feet from north to south 
by S30 feet from east to west. Across the west side of this area was 
the mosque, which, if we may judge from the trench out of which the 
foundation stones of the building seem to have been dug, was about 90 
feet deep and extended the whole width of the platform. This would, 
then, have been the largest mosque in northern Gujarat, and as the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi puts it “ the pillars of the same, as known to common 
people, are so numerous that one often makes a mistake in counting 
them. They also relate that it was once an idol temple, converted 
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into a mosque ; but it is, in short, a wonderful and noble building, 
which was then in the centre of the city, though now distant from 
the part inhabited.’’ 

The Gumada Masjid is a very simple building, in the usual form 
of Gujarat mosques, built in the trabiate style with pillars and lintels 
only. It is not constructed, as the earlier rarosques generally are, of 
Hindu columns, but of pillars and beams dressed expressly for the 
building. The lower sections of the minars are of carved work after the 
style of several at Ahmedabad belonging to the fifteenth century, but 
the upper portions, above the roof, are of brick and plaster. The 
cornice and kangarcLs are in t^e usua’ style. ^ 

In the sand-stone of which the walls are built are hard or flinty 
nodules, about 2 inches in diameter and when these occurred on the 
surface of a stone they have been left by the masons as small protu- 
berances rather than spoil their tools in dressing them down. These, 
from their supposed resemblance to boils or ulcers (gumadu) have 
given the name ‘‘ Gumada ” to the masjid. People afflicted with 
boils come and anoint these stone “ boils ” with gur (molasses) in 
expectation that by this charm their sores will be cured. 

The mosque is quite open in front, measuring 65 feet in length 
inside and 26 feet deep, inclusive of the front pillars. These six pillars 
with the pilasters in antis, divide the facade into seven bays, and, with 
two other rows and the j)ilasters along the back wall, give three aisleg 
in the length of the mosque. In the back wall are three mihrabs or 
qiblas, with oblong interiors, neatly and not too elaborately carved. 
Over the central mihrah is a Persian inscription in four lines, record- 
ing the erection of the mosque. 

Behind the mihrabs on the back wall are buttresses, on which, as 
usual, much pains have been bestowed in carving them with numerous 
horizontal mouldings and stepped off in vertical lines to add to their 
effect. In the back wall are three windows, each about 2 feet and 5 
inches wide, filled with stone lattice work in square compartments, 
presenting patterns of perforated work similar to what we find so 
abundantly at Ahmedabad. In the north wall is the stair leading up 
to the roof and two windows ; and in the south end are three— of which 
the central one is about 3 feet 8 inches wide ; but these have no 
lattices in them now— if ever they had. 
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The masjid known as the Ghazni mosque is quite a modern build- 
ing and has nothing of interest about it. The masjid of Shaikh Jodh, 
now partly in ruins, is near the wall in the south quarter of the town. 
It is a large, loity and well-proportioned building, measuring 122 feet 
in length and is constructed chhifly of pillars from old Hindu temples — 
stilted to give them heiglij; and surmounted by a wood and concrete roof. 
The back and end walls are of brick faced with 2>laster. There being 
1 1 bays in the front of three aisles deep, there are fiVQmihrabH in the 
back wall; and these are the only decorated parts of the building, and 
are but s])aring]y ornamented. They are of ^he usual ty])e, and the 
central one has a recess above for an inscription slab that has dis- 
appeared. There is one window^ only in each end, and the stair U])to 
the roof is outside the north wall — an arrangement unusual in the 
mosques of Gujarat, though we find it in the case of the great .land 
Masjid at Jaunjmr in the middle of the 1.5th century. Tlu^ facade is 
arched, but the pillars inside are carried np to the roof. They are widely 
spaced and are connected' above by wooden beams on which rest 
rafters and boarding which 8Uj)[)oit a thick concrete roof. The ])ul])it 
has disai^peared, eleven of the pillars in the south end have (*ome down 
and the greater ])art of the roof. In the front court, towards its north 
end is a danjah, 21 feet square, covered by a dome, and containing 
three graves. 


Outside the walls, to the south of the town, are several Musalman 
tombs, known as the muzafToi Muhammad Tahir, of a Qazi, ol Shaikh 
Sarah, &c. The domes of these are su])|)orted on old scul})tured Hindu 
pillars of white marble. On the capital of one of these* is a short 
inscri})tion in Devanagari recording the setting up of the column by 
the wife of Ajayad in Samvat 1256. 


The Khan Sarovar is the largest tank still in use at Patan and is a 
really noble sheet of water, situated just out- 
Khan Sarovar. somewdiat ini])08ing south gate of 

the town on the road to Chanasma. It is nearly square, measuring 
1,228 feet from north to south by 1,273 feet from east to west. Stone 
ste2)s descend to the water and the masonry is still in a fair condition* 
On its margin are some Hindu and Mahomedan buildings, such as 
a temple of Bechraji, a temple built by Damajirao Gaekwad, the ruins 
of a large and fine idgah^ and some others. 
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Originally this reservoir may have been the work of some ot tne 
Solanki kings, but if not originated, it was completely renovated by 
Khan i ‘ Azam Mirza ’ Aziz Kokah, the foster brother of Akbar, who, 
on the conquest of the country, made him governor of Gujarat as far 
as the Mahindra river, a post which he held at that time for two or three 
years. And he was re-appoint?d towards tbe*end of the 34th year of 
Akbar (A.D. 1589) in succession to Mirza ‘Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan 
and held the position for five years till 1594. It was during this second 
period that the reservoir was constructed. It is j)laced in the course of 
the stream and the supply waters first pass under a small bridge into a 
large, circular tank, and then through the columns of a second bridge 
and along a well-built channel to another basin of sixteen sides, whence 
a short masonry- ^ined chajinel, nearly 21 feet wide, leads to the sluice 
discharging into the sarovar or lake. A ])latform about 21 feet wide 
covers the lower end of the channel and is su|)])OTted by the front wall 
of the sluice, 9 feet thick, and by four pillars. The inlets arc three 
circular oi)enings through the front wall, each 5| feet in diameter. Over 
the front is a stone rail connecting two small })avi lions that stand on 
the ends of the massive wall. On the south-west is the out-flow or 
waste-weir, with three openings, sejia rated only by j)illar8 of Hindu 
workmanshij) and ceitainly of older date than the end of the sixteenth 
century. By this arrangenieiit the water is prevented from rising 
above a certain height during the rains, when the river flows. 

The four sides of the talac are lined witli stone steps, leading down 
from the broad platform that surrounds the reservoir to the water’s 
edge, and at intervals on each side are broad flagged slopes for cattle. 

Near the east *end of the north side is the modern substantial 
Shaiva temple built by Damaji Gaekwad in 1766-67. 

In the construction of this talar, abundance of material from old 
temples has been used, especially in the inlet and over-flow sluices. 
In the former^ in the covered chamber behind the three inlets, are built 
into the wall some very old and boldly carved pilasters. They are 
short and heavy looking but the work has been executed with freedom 
and decision of outline. The execution and style are akin to what we 
meet with in cave architecture, and might belong to the eighth or ninth 
century. Similar, and of the same class of work, are the pillars, already 
referred to in the outlet sluice on the other side of the tank : the columns 
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and architraves have evidently been taken from some temple of con- 
siderable age and importance. 


A mile from the Khan Sarovar is the curious maze or labyrinth 
called Padmanath — ^said to have been 
Padmanath. bestowed on the potters of Nehrwala also 

by Khan Aziz Kokah, in gratitude for the curse of an ulcer from 
which he was suffering, effected by a kumbhar or potter. As a reward 
the man asked this piece of ground on which to form tulsikyaras — beds 
for sacred basil. It is of considerable extent, ♦and the walks are eight 
feet wide or more, and are cut to some four or five feet below the 


level of the jflots which are covered by a dense growth of trees as well 
as of tulsi plants. This Padmanath kumbhar is now looked upon 
as an incarnation of Vishnu, and has many followers, who worship 
him under the symbol of the tulsi plant. The potters still ply their 
trade at this place. 


The modern town of Patan, though it contains to the east and 


Modem town. 


south a portion of the old Nehrvala, is? 
together with the Bhaddar, the result of 


Maratha efforts. It is situated to the south-east of old Anhilvada 


and is nearly a mile away from the Sarasvati. It is entirely surround- 
ed by a wall, most of which is of great thickness and a good height, 
the mud of the wall and terreplein being faced half way up with 
stone and then with brick. The lofty Khan Sarovar gate was recon- 
structed and a portion of the walls around it rebuilt by Fatesingrao’s 
/ 

Kamavisdar, but to the right, as one enters the gateway, the old walls 

I 

of Nehrvala have not been repaired. For the most part, however, the 
city wall is very modern and is said to have been erected by the Kama- 
visdar Tati a Sahib Parbhu, in the space of twenty years (1806). Start- 
ing from the north-cast and walking round towards the south-west 
face of the city the following gates were raised by this patient builder: 
the Gungadi Gate, the Bagvada, the Chendya, the Kotakoi, the Agra, 
the Phatipal, the Kansada, and the Motisa. The Bhaddar, that is^ the 
citadel was in existence in the time of the Babis and Nawabs, and 


the two gates bear the name of Mir Samas Navab, H. 1054. Both 
the gates were rebuilt by the Gaekwad. It is always said that Patan 
has eleven and a half gates, the half gate being the opening called 
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the Horse’s window on the west side of the Bhaddar, and four gates 
being still in ruins. 

' The principal divisions of the city are as follows, and they 
show what are the chief castes of the inhabitants : Nagarvada, 
Rajkavada, Ghikanta, Salvivada, Tankvada, Rasaniyavada, Sonivada, 
Golvalamvada, Golvad, Chacharia, and Soleshvar. 

The chief public buildings are the sarkarwada in the Bhaddar 
which contains the offices of the Naeb-Suba, Vahivatdar and Munsiff, 
the High School, the Hospital, the Gnyanbai Maternity Hospital, the 
Girls’ School, the Tripol*or throe gu-tes, and Shaikh Farid’s Mosque. 
There is a bungalow behind the railway station, which is called Villa 
Bungalow. There are four dharamshalas, those of Vaikunthrai’s Vadi, 
Hingala’s Vadi, Sidheshv?,r Mahadev, and one for Musalmans. There 
are also a post office, a Gujarati, a Marathi and an antyaja school^ and 
an Ayurvedic pathshala. There is a club, called Balabhai club^ and a 
public garden named Chaturbhuj Bag. 

There are five places or dargas of pirs at which an annual fair 
is held, that of Bava Haji, of Shaikh Turu- 
PUgrimagM and fairs. g^^^j Hussein, 

and of Mukhtumji Saheb, The Hindus consider the spot called 
Padmanath holy, and an annual fair is held there. 

Charttp (948) at a distance of 7 miles from Patan, is a small 
village with only 150 houses. It is believed 
Champ. must have been some big old town 

here as the bricks that are found while digging weigh about 30 lbs. 
Here is the famous old Jain temple of Shyamalaji Parasnath. 
It contained idols (ft Mahadev and other gods of Smartas also. In 
Samvat 1971, the Hindu gods were removed from the temple, 
ostensibly by some Jains, which led to ill-feeling between the two 
communities. A compromise was afterwards effected and a separate 
temple for the Hindu gods has been built at the expense of the Jains. 


Balisana with a population of 4,291 persons has an English school, 
a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an antyaja 
school, a library and a police thana. It is 
one of the few places where Lewa Patidars are to be found in the Kadi 


Balitana. 


district. 
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Ranuj (2,605) has a Gujarati' school, a girls’ school, an Urdu 
Ranuj. school, an antyaja school and a library. 

At Man UNO (2,666) there is a small but ancient temple, still in 
use, now enclosed all round by houses. Like 
Manund. many others it consists oi a small slirine 

with a porch or mandapa before it.* On a roof ])anel in the latter 
IS a curious sculpture rej)resenting Vishnu seated on Sesha, whose 
tail, and those of two attendant snake devls, interlaced and knotted 
together, form the border of the panel. The tails in crossing from one 
side of the border to the other enclose eigl?t somewhat oval spaces 
round the circle, and in these are small sculptured figures, among 
which it is easy to rec^ognise the Narasimha and Varaha avatars of 
Vishnu. Sesha or Ananta, the coucii and canopy of Vishnu while 
sleeping during tlie intervals of creation, is here represented as the 
vahana or vehicle of the god and poitrayed with a human face, having a 
canopy of three sn'ake-hoods, and with hands joined in reverence. 


Sanuer (3022) has two small disused but interesting old tem])les 
and a modern temple of Sanderi Mata — one 
Sandrr. ^ numerous Sakti goddesses.*]' The larger 

of the old tenij)les is identical in |)lan and detail with that of 
Nilakantha Mahadev at 8unak. only smaller, l)eing 28J feet in total 
length from east to west. It faces the east, and the basement is buried 
to a depth of about two feet in the soil. In the carving here, as in 
the old shrine at the tank at Delmal the crispness and depth even of 
the surface ornanumt is noticeable, and. though weathered by 
centuries, it still strikes the eye by the rendering of light and shade. 
Over the shrine doorway, Gam sh is carved on the usual projecting 
block, whilst above are Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. In the dome 
of the mandapa are eiglit female dancing bracket figures— while at 
Sunak there are twelve. Outside, in the principal niche in the back or 
west side of the shrine, is a figure of Shiva ; on the north side is 
Vishnu, and on the south, Brahma. 

The othei; and smaller shrine is somewhat peculiar and rather 
more archaic in appearance. The squat square tower reminds us of 


Arch. Sur. of Wtstem Jurlia, Vol IX, lOP. 
t Arch. Sur. ot Western Tinya, Vol. IX, pages 108, 109. 
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ohe temples in Orissa, which have been ascribed to the sixth century* 
Above the shrine door is a figure of Ganesh, and over him, on the 
frieze, are the yiava-gralia or nine planets, as we have them also over 
the doorway of the small shrine at Vadnagar, on an old doorway at 
Anjar in Cutch and elsewhere. 

Ruhavi (723) is situated at a distance ^of 3 miles from Sunak. 

Here is the shrine of an old temple of 
Nilkantha Mahadev, perched upon a high 
artificial brick mound.* The has been destroyed and 

cleared away cxcej)t a »j)ortion of uhe basement. The temple faced 
the east and lias been of the sanui style as that at Sunak ; its better 
])roservati(>n perliaps h<'lj)s to j^lve the work the a])pearance of having 
been somewhat suj)erior in style ; but the whole of the walls are 
covered with whitewash. In the principal niches on the north, west 
and south fa('.(‘.s resp(‘ctiv(*ly are figures of Brahma with Sarasvati, 
Shiva and Parvati, and Lakshini Narayana. Under these, on each 
side, {ire ])airs of erotii* figures. The doorway of the shrine, which 
is much ('ficrnsted witli whitewasl), has a figure of Ganesh on the lintel, 
w ltli the members of the triad — Ibahma, Rudra and Vishnu— above 
him ; and a Uuga occupied the centre of the floor of the shrine. The 
brick foundiiiion is an evidence of the early age of the temple, but 
there is some reason to susj)ect that the sikham above the slirine 
walls has [Huhajis been rebuilt at a later date ; it is more tapering 
in form than spires of the same age as the walls ; the finial is larger and 
clumsy like ; and just under the amakimra or circular caj), arc added 
a face on each of the four sides. These were added on later tcm])les 
to ward off evil spirits, and are to be seen on nearly all the more modern 
temples in Gujarat. 

Yayap (970) is a small village about 2 miles south of the Banas 
river and fourteen miles north- north-west 
Vayad. Patan. It is regarded as being the 

ancient Vayuvata of the Vayu Pumna, and the present village still 
possesses a celebrated image of Vayu, for which an annual jatra^ or 
fair, is held. It is said that the original image, mentioned in the 
Pumna, was thrown into the old well, and the present one installed in 
its place. . ^ 

* Archse'jlcgical Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, page 108. 
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Here is one of the old step wells of Gujarat which Hindus were 
so fond of constructing as meritorious works for the public good. It 
is about forty yards in length and 12 feet 8 inches between the side 
retaining walls.* The structure is of five storeys in depth, and, 
except at the bottom of the fourth storey downwards, the landing 
platforms are unusually narrow at the bottom of the third stair the 
landing being little over two feet in breadth. Along the side walls 
run wide ledges at each stage. As usual, it ends in a circular draw- 
well, about 13 feet in diameter at the top and diminishing to about 
lOJ feet below. At the head of this is the usual rnot for drawing 
up water by means of bullocks for irrigation. The pillars supporting 
the roofing slabs over the platforms of each landing are of two patterns . 
an older, in which the shaft changes from square to octagon and 
higher to round, and one with a square shaft quite of the pattern 
adopted in the Muhomcdan mosques from the fourteenth century 
downwards. Possibly this may be due to some restoration of 
this well ; or it may not be of great age. On one of the pilhirs of the 
older type is a much abraded inscription that seems to be dated in the 
thirteenth century of the Vikrama-Samvat era. In a panel on the-wall 
is a figure of Shiva or Eudra in the Bhairava manifestation four-armed 
with the hide of an elephant behind his shoulders, and in the favoilrite 
attitude of spearing a victim as represented in the sculptures at 
Elephanta and Elura. 

Kungher (2,337) has a Gujarati school, an antyaja school, 
a library, a police ihana and a dispensary. 

Kanthravi (2,172) has a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and a 
library. 

Vagdod (1,221) has a Gujarati school, an antyaja school, a library 
and a police thana ; there is also a good rest house. 

Aghar (1,915) has a Gujarati school and an antyaja school, 
Sariyad (1,639) has a Gujarati school, a police and an abkari chauki, 
Sampra (2,069) has a police thana and Sankhari (1,407) has a Gujarati 
school. 

Patan was formerly very badly supplied with drinking water. 

The Sarasvati is too far off to be of use to the 
Water. people in the city. The water of the Khan 

• Archseological Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, page 112. 
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Soil. 


Sarovar is only good for household purposes. The few wells that 
existed were often at a great distance from the houses of the people. 
This difficulty has been removed since the Patan Water Works 
was opened by His Higlmcss the Maharaja in February 1915. The 
taluka contains 3,256 wells, of which 2,446 are used for agricultural 
purposes and 810 fc>r drinking purposes. T]iere are 817 tanks 
of Avhich an irrigation tank called Vatrasar is built at the villages of 
Vadli and Kharivavdi. There are wells with steps at Vayad, 
Patan and other places. The rivers Saras vati and Banas supply 
water to 13 villages on th(4r banks. Besides there are 7 vohos, that 
pas^ through 26 villages. 

To the west and north of the taluka the soil is black, and io the east 
it is light and sandy, under the surface soil there 
is generally kanknr, and beneath it a layer of 
sand. The soil is of the (jonil variety and in the whole taluka. 

The total number of khtledars is 15,237, of whom 12,968 
cultivate their own land and 2,269 rent it 
Holdings. others. Those that cultivate their own 

land hold 296,713-4 bufhas, while those who rent it to others have 
49,860-8-10 hifjhas. Of those who cultivate their own land, the 
holding of 3,156 is upto big/tati; of 7 ,23S from bio 26 high as ; of 4,449 
from 25 to 100 high as ; of 384 from 100 to 500 bajlias ; and of 15 above 
hOObiglias. 2,162 khatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 6,671 
^rom Rs. 5 to Rs. 20; 5,561 from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100; 532 from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 500 ; and 11 above Rs. 500. Of the khatedars, 14,418 are Hindus 
and 819 Musalinans. 

The Original Surv/^y Settlement was made in Samvat 1951 for 15- 
years and the Revision Settlement in 1973 for 
Survey Settlement. years. The groups into which the taluka is 

divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group are as under; — 


Uroiip 

No. 

Name and Niimlnn* of Villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 

I 

1 

Balisana and 23 other villages 

Rs. a. p. 

2 13 0 

II 

1 Patan and 41 other villages 

2 0 0 

j Vagdod and 21 other villages 

1 10 0 

III 

Vayad and 33 other villages 

0 15 0 


38 
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The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 5,92,590-8-9, of 
which Rs. 4,19,734-3-6 were from land 
Revenue. revenue, Rs. 29,116-7-0 from local cess, 

Rs. 6,060-10-3 from income tax, Rs. 6,189-11-6 from abkari, 
Rs. 31,129-0-10 from opium, Rs. 5,919-3-6 from registration and 
the remainder from ,mi seel 1 ancons sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, there 
were 15,759 cows, 24,520 bullocks, 17,276 
buffaloes, 10,649 shoe]), 15.597 goats, 1,036 
horses, 3,228 donkeys, 11 697 ])louglis and 3^206 carts. 


Agricultural Stock. 


The ^average hujhaH under chief croj)s come U) jmvar, 107,491 ; 

hajri, 73,864; kapas, 5,869; sarsar, 27,748; 

Produce. castor seed, 28,966 ; sesaiiium, 9 707 ; wheat 

8,201; and tuver 8,438. 

The chief trade is that of oil-seeds which are expoited to Bojiibay. 

Patau has three flonr mills and is famous for 
its cutlery and j)ottery. Th(‘ie are two print- 
ing presses. The most noteworthy amongst the manufacdures of Patan 
is the paiola, a silk cloth with jiatlerns of different colours and sha]) 0 . 
Patan is well knowm for its knives and cutlery, its manufacture of 
nut-crackers, and best of all for its pottery. This is renowned 
for its lightness, strength and the taste with which it is coloured. 
Silk, uuiiihni^ is manufactured. 


•Trade. 


Police. 


There are 7 iiolice thana^i and 4 chowkis in the taluka. The taluka 
])olice consists of 3 fauzdars, 10 mwh fauzdtus, 
6 jmnadars, 22 havdldars, 143 jiolicemen. 
4 mounted police, 4 khaUa fund .swars and 2 clerks, totalling 194 men. 

There are four abkari thanas, 12 liquor shops and 12 o])ium 

Abkari. sliops. 


Schools and Libraries. 


There are 85 schools and 12 libraries. Patan has a High School, 
5 Gujarati scliools, 6 girls’ schools, 2 Urdu 
boys’ schools, 3 Urdu girls’ schools, a Marathi 
school, a Kindergarten school, 2 antyoja boys’ schools, and 
one antyaja girls’ school ; Balisana has an English school, a Gujarati 
school, a girls’ school, an Urdu school, and an antyaja school ; Ranuj 
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has a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an Urdu school and an 
antynja school ; Manund, Sander and Kungher have each a Gujarati 
school, a girls’ school and an antynja school. Almost all 
villages have a Gujarati school. There is a Madressa in Patan, where 
the Kuran is taught to MusMlman boys. 

There are Post offices at Patan, Kiiftithravi, Kungher, Ranuj, 

Balisana, Sander, Manund and Vaadod, 
Post Offices. , , 

wliile there are letter ])oxes at Sariyad, 

Aghar, Janghral, and^Chandriimana 

Patan has two telegraph offices of which one is in connection with 
Telegraph Offices. I'hc. railway and the otln^r with fhe nost office. 
Jhitan, Maniuifl po^d, Kosa Road, ('haru]) (flag station) and 
Railway Stations. Vagdod are railway stations in the taluka. 

At a distance of three miles from Patau at Paldi, there is a temple 
of Jaleshwar ]\lahadev with a kaml near it. 
Places of Interest. Amongst the Hindu temples* in Patan, 

(ffiplcshwar Mahadev, MaJialakshmi Mata, IJatakeshwar Mahadev, 
Ramji Mandir and others are chief. Amongst tlie Jain temples 
Piinchasar Parasnatli, Shamlaji, and Ayana Mandir are worth a visit. 
Jumma Masjid, Gumda Masjid, Gaji Masjid, Sahel) Jodh Masjid, 
Maho]na<l Uoja, Maktum Saheb Uoja and others attract many 
Musalnians and Hindus a.s well. There is a teiiifde of Bhutesliwar 
]\lahadev at Bhutiavasna, of Nilkanthesliwar Maliadev at Ruhavi 
and a Jain temple and Mahadev's jnandir at Champ. Sander and 
Manund have ancient Hindu temples. 


2. Chanasma Taluka. 

The Chanasma taluka of the Kadi district is bounded to the south 
„ - . by the Viranigam taluka ; to the east bv 

Boundaries. ^ " 

portions of Malii Kant ha territory and by 
the Mehsana and Visnagar talukas ; to the north by the Patan 
taluka; and to the west hy the feta mahal oi Harij, by Radhanpur 
territory, and by the Vanod taluka. 

The taluka has an area of 342 square miles. Its greatest? 

length is 22 miles and the greatest width is 
21 miles. 


Area. 
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The total land measurement is 367,270-11-12 highas, of which 
43,098-10-8 are waste and 324,172-1-4 are 
culturable. Of the culturable land 44,458- 
14 highas are alienated and 2,79,713-7-4 highas are sarkarL Of 
the sarkari land 24,676-5 highas are unoccupied and 255,037-2-4 
are occupied of which , 22,114-16 are padtar and 232,922-6-4 
highas are cultivated. 

There are three rivers in the taluka, the Khari, the Rupen and 
the Pushmavati. They hold water in the 
monsoon only. 

The climate is dry and healthy. The highest temperature is 
110" and the lowest is 44". The average 
Climate. rainfall is 22 inches, the highest on record 

being 38 inches. 

According to the Census of 1921, the ])Opulation consists of 81.405 
inhal)itants, of whom 42,102 are males? 
Population. ,39,303 are females. Of the total j)opu- 

lation 76,180 are Hindus, 2.383 arc Musahnans, and 2,817 Jains. 
There is a tribe called Kamalia in the villages of Sankhaljmr and 
Bechar calling themselves Hindus but burying their dead. They 
are pujaris, worshippers, of Bahuchra Mata. 

There is 1 town and 112 villages in the taluka. Of the total, 88 are 
sarkari and 25 other than sarkari. About 21 
villages have a jwpulation of 1 ,000 or more. 


Rivers. 


Towns and villages. 


(hiAxVASMA with a ]) 0 ])ulation Of 7,940 inhabitants according 
to the Census of 1921, of whom 4,037 were males, coittains a vahivatdars 
office, a niHusiff and a magistrate court, a fozdars knchcrij, an Eng- 
lish school, a (liijarati school, a girls’ school, an antyaja school, a 
post office and a disj)ensary. There is a large Jain temple in the town, 
dedicated to Parasnath which was built by subscrif)tion a (‘ontury 
ago at a cost of seven lakhs of rui)ees. When visited, it is discovered 
to be constructed almost entirely of Dharaiigadra stone, profusely 
carved with not inelegant figures. The interior is rich with marble 
flooring and the figures of the twenty-four tirthankaras are of the 
same material. This is the largest Jain temple in the Baroda State. 
There is an ancient well with saltish water near the town tank. 
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There is an interesting tradition about the origin of the name of 
the town. It is said that there was a masjid near the bank of the 
tank, in which there were 12 windows in different directions for look- 
ing at the Moon {cJnnd) during all the 12 months (masa). From 
tliis the town came to be known as Chandmasa which gradually 
changed unto Chanasnia. 

The \illage of Modhera* (1,858) stands on a knoll rising out of 
the otherwise level country, eighteen miles 
south of Patan, and on the left bank of the 
Pushmavcti river, — a small stream that winds its way south-westwards 
and joins the Pu])en or Pupan. The place seems at one time to 
have been of very considerable note, though the jnesent village is 
little more than a collcttion of huts. To the west and down the river 
bank tlie surface is strewji with ))rick remains and occasional frag- 
ments of sculptured stones — images and pillars. Ind<*ed the ground 
is largi'ly artificial, especially near the river and round the great Sun- 
temple, being mostly composed of solid brick-work, the bricks being 
of the very early ty[)e and of unusual size. 

Modhera or Modherapura, sometimes called Mundera, is said to 
have b ‘cn the original settlement of the Modha Brahmans, and is 
fabled to have been given them “as a krishnarpana on the occasion 
of the marriage of Kama and 8ita.’' The Modha Brahmans act as 
pot’s, j)riests, to the Modha \bxnias, and are found largely in Gujarat. 
The great Jaina Acharya, Hemacliandra, was of Srimodha parentage. 

To the west of the village is a large tank or Udav, that has, at one 
time, been- surrounded by steps and perhaps also with shrines ; 
but the stones have been carried off long siiKU'. On a rising ground 
to the north-east of this is a small deserted masjid of Hindu construc- 
tion. suj)ported by eighteen pillars equally inters])aced. 

Farther to the west, and near the river, is the old temple, beauti- 
fully situated, with a fine oblong kund or tank in front of it. The 
shrine was dedicated to Surya or Aditya-— the Sun-god, and even now, in 
its ruin and decay, it is an imposing structure, with a majestic beauty 
rarely met with in such remains. No finer or more interesting struc- 
ture remains in northern Gujarat. Colonel Monier Williams, as 


♦ Arch. Survey of Western India, Vbl. IX, pages 71-81. 
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Surveyor- General, visited tlic place about 1809, and in his Journal 
as quoted by Ca})t. Grindlay, he remarks 

“ There is one of the finest sj)eciniens of ancient Hindu arcliitecv 
ture at Mundera I ever saw. It is a pagoda very similar in structure 
to those of the juesent day; but ornamented so })rofusely that it is 
very evidcuit the founder was determined to make it the most finished 
piece of work that it was ])0ssible for the compass of luiman ait to 
effect. All the upper ]mit of it is suppoited on ])iilars, which are of an 
order the most elegant, and enriehed with carved work of exquisite 
beauty, and which would be considered in this refined .a^e, as the 
concejJ.ion of^a corrett taste, and f.he execution of a masterly hand. 

“ Iniiiimeiable fionres cover most of the bases of the ])illars, and 
a (‘onsiderable jjoition of the exterior surface of the building. They 
consist of oods and goddesses, and grou])s of males and females . . . 

'' The domes were blown oif, they say, by means of gun])owder„ 

. . . .by a Musalman jirine.e. The lower circles remain, and are 

ornamented* in a style of elegance that is unconimonly striking. 

“ Jn front of the paijoiki there is a sejuare reservoir of water, 
built of stone, perhaps sixty or seventy yards each wniy. Many 
beautiful little tem])les stand in recesses formed for them in th(‘ flight 
of stejis to the water. This tank is overgrowui with shrubs and grass. 
Th(*re is phmty of water in it, but of a brackish taste, and green and 
dirty apjjcarance. 

“ I do not recollect observing in any building that I Lave seen in 
India such marks of the slieer effects of tinu‘- as many of the stones 
about this pagfida and tank display. 'U'e sjient *801110 time every 
day in inspecting the place; but such is the variety of its beauties 
that it would have taken a niucdi longer time than we had to spare 
to have discerned them all, or have gained a faint idea of the general 
design. Much of the scmljiture represents the rec-orded actions of the 
gods or henoes. One course of figures, including men, wome n, horsexs^ 
and oth(‘r animals, variously engaged, form a belt of almost eighteen 
inches wide all round the (*xterior of the building, and rcqirc^sent some 
pait of their sacred history ; below this belt, and very near the ground, 
there is a range of eleidiants also completely encompassing the 
building ; their heads and fore-feet are exhibited, and their bodies 
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must be supposed to be the supporters of the fabric.” From the date 
of thi.^ record no further mention of Modhera appears till the 
publication in 1856, by Mr. Kinloch Forbes, of his most valuable 
work, so oft(*n r(*ferred to, the Ras Mala. 

Figures of Surya or the Adityas occur everywhere on the 
arc.hitraves of the door jambs, both of the hall and shrine, in six 
large nich(‘s round the walls of the pradahshim and in other six on 
the inner walL^ of the making the twelve Adityas ; and 

alst) twelve images on the exterior of the shrine walls. Usually he 
is represtmted with only Jwo arms, but .'xs they juojected forwards, 
thev have ])eeii mostly broken off. The other superhuman figures 
on the walls are gemTally distinguished r>y four arms each. • 

To tlie iioHli of the entrance, among the larger n^lic'fs on the wall, 
is one which the villagers anoint weekly, calling it Kala-Uhairava. 
It is e standing male figure, that a])j)ears to have three faces and 
three arms, one left and two right : there seems to be also three legs, 
two left (one behiiid the other) and one right. Kala is one of the 
eight bhairavas or monstrous forms of Shiva, and is much worship})ed 
by the (iommon people ; but Agni, the fire god, is j)erha])s the only 
one who is sometimes represented with three legs, and even with 
four right and three left hands. But the figure here is so eiUTUsted 
with oil and red ])aint that it is doubtful what the real form of it is. 
In his up})er right hand is a curved dagger, and the other hands are 
brokeii off. Down to the right of this figure a niahtrn seems to be 
rejiresented. 

Roimd the corner from this figure is Shiva standing with Nandi 
}>eside him. Under the* window on the north side of the nmnr/upu are 
three smaller figures in line; that towards the east is a female holding 
a threchooded snake in her upper left hand — the other hands are 
destroyed. Beneath her apj)ears to have been a bullock, and its 
head is gone. The middle figure is also a female with four arms, 
now broken off ; and she is cano])ied by a five-hooded snake. The 
third is a male deva — the anus broken off and his head also 
overshadowed by a five-hooded snake. These three have been selected 
for puja by the villagers, and are smeared with red paint. Under the 
window at the back are two nw/a-hooded male figures. But perhaps 
the most elegant and ornamental feature of this temple is the beautiful 
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and richly decorated sabha-mandapa or cJiavadi which stands in front 
of the temple proper, and separated from it by a narrow passage. 

The pitha or basement of this is formed of the same mouldings 
as that of the temple, but its height is slightly less and the ])roportions 
differ. Here the jadamha, padma^ is much more elaborately carved 
with fretted leaf orniament and scroll decoration ; and the members 
above this are quite different from those of the main building. The 
upper band is the rajasena, which is filled with small figures in com- 
partments. Over this is the vedi c()rres])onding to the janf/ha on 
the mandovani of the mmidapa, carved wfth rej)resentations of gods, 
goddesses and dikpalas, placed in projecting niches. Above this 
the cornice mouldings are termed asinot and support the kakshasaiui 
which slopes outwards and, on the inner side, forms a back to the 
high bench or seat [asana] running round the interior {kakslta) of the 
hall : on the outer side the compartments of this rail are carved 
with erotic groups. On the high bench formed by the vedika. stand 
the outer line of columns that support the roof. Inside the hall the 
pillars all rise from the floor. 

The columns su|)f)ort tlui lintels {pata) upon which the roof 
rests. It will be observed that above the lintels tlu^re is a double 
cornice or chhaju. The roof rose as a ste])[)ed pyramid, decorated by 
countless little finials, whilst above eacli entrance was ])roba]']y a 
group of sculpture. 

The octagonal central area of the roof inside is considerably raised 
by stilting the su])])()rting columns. Above the cajntal a short shaft is 
added, crowned by a sur-capital to support the*iintels; and this arrange- 
ment gives the opj)ortunity to introduce ornamental turmias or 
decorative cuspid arches, resting on the lower brackets of the columns 
and touching the undersides of the lintels. The tor cm as are beautiful 
additions, and their mtroduction between the y)illars contributes to 
the charm of the whole ; but hardly one of them is now complete, and 
much of their beauty is lost by the destruction of the little scrolls 
that filled the spaces between the cusps and of the hanging tips of the 
cusps. The faces of the architraves are very richly carved ; and over 
them rise the concentric rings of the decorated mouldings of the dome. 
Unfortunately nearly the whole of the dome has fallen in. 
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The columns are tall and graceful, and their mouldings, which are 
numerous and richly carved, are governed in their proportions by 
those on the exterior walls— the princij^al figure-band corresponding 
to the vedi. The floor level is that of tlie top of the pitha, and the 
mouhlings between the floor and the larger figures on the shafts corres* 
pond to the mjasena, whilst the next zone, of smaller figures over a 
prettily carved torus, egrecs to the hikshasami. 

In front of the ca^t entrance to the sahha wandapa, and at the head 
of the flight of steps leading down to tlie Surya-kunda, stand two 
columns— all that nc^v remain of a Pme torana or kirtlistamhha arch 
similar in stylo to those at Vadnagar and Hidhjmr. The entablature, 
pedimemt, and torana or garland now lie in a heap^f fragments on 
the steps bc'low. Each of these jhllars, standing free as it does from 
the hall, has its own basement with mouldings complete. 

The Surya-kunda, now known as Kama-kunda, is under the east 
fa.ee of the sahha }naadapa, from which a broad stair leads down to the 
v;a tor's edge. The tank is rectangular and measures 176 feet from 
north to south, by 120 feet from cast to west. 

This tank or kanddy though much damaged, has been a very 
com])lete one of its class. The upper and outermost margin is surrounded 
by a low wall on the ground-level. A small rectangular recessed bay 
])rojects outw’ards from the middle of each of the sides, and in the 
middle of three of these, on the first terrace below' the ground-level, 
small detached shrines stand, each facing the tank. 

Tlie sides of the tank descend to the w^ater in terraces, of which 
the drop from one to another is somewhat considerable, and steps 
running parallel to them wmuld give no resting places ; hence, from 
small landings above, a few^ cross stcjis at right angles to the sides 
descend at both ends to the next terrace below. Access is thus 
secured from terrace to terrace by these numerous little stairs ; and 
attached to the front of the terrace wall, betw^een each set of steps and 
on the front of the terrace, is a niche containing an image. On the 
vsmall landings at the top of each of these flights of steps is a very low 
semicircular step (ardhachandra). 

On the side of the tank nearest the tem[)le are the remains of a 
broad terrace which, at one time, probably ran round the temple, but, 
excepting the indications of it on this side, it has quite disappeared. 
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The masonry of the tank, like that of the temple is without mortar, 
consistin^r entirely of blocks of stone fitted together in the way of all 
the older Hindu tem])les. 

The water in the hm}(Ja is brackish and unfit for use, but Hindu 
visitors coming to the temple aifect to receive virtue from bathing in 
it. Legend ascribes the formation of it to the pawing of Surya’s 
horses. 

The ])osition of the temple on a mound facing due east is such 
that the rising sun at the e(|iiin()xes would shine straight through th(» 
mhha maudapa doors into the shrine. 

The age of^tlie tcmiple may be inferred from the style to belong 
to about the eleventh century or the reign of Bhimadeva 1 (A. I). 1022- 
10G.‘l) and comparing it with tJie style of the Jain tem])le of Kisha- 
bhdeva at Mount Abu, erected by Vimalasa in 10-12, it appjrears 
(‘vident that the two shrin<‘s must belong to very nearly tlie same date. 
Mr. (V)usens found on one of the blocks forming the back wall in the 
shrine, a dat,e insc.rilred, but uj)side dov\ig and reading “ Vikrama 
Sam vat 1083.‘’ that is, A.I). 1026-27. 


Near the town of Modhera, twelve miles from (Jianasma and not 


Kunsagar. 

lands of which are 


many miles south of Anhilvada Batan, is a 
village still called Kunsagar (391) in the 
the remains of an immense reservoir 


known in the surrounding villages as the ten miles tank, which 
local tradition still attributes to the father of Sidhraj, the good man 


Karan. The design was worthy of a monarch and may be clea.rl\ 
traced, thougli Imt little now remains of the structure. The river 
Ku])en flowing down from the hills beyond Kheralu was here arrested 
in its course towards the Ran and coni])elle<i to empty its waters into 
the sea of Kuran. The tank lasted till A.I). 18H when, after a heavy 
rainfall, the Ru])en becoming for the time a large stream broke through 


H-s embankments. 


The temple 

Bechrali. 


of Bechraji is situated on the north-west frontier 
of the Kadi district, about twenty-three 
miles from the town of that name, and 


about fifteen miles south of Chanasrna. The temjile has not been 
built near any large and populous town, but out in the jungle on an 
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open plain bordering on the British sub-division of Viranigani, though 
the lands aj)pertaining to the temple include the i)etty villages of 
Becliar (1,1 12) while at a distance of about a mile and a half to the 
north-west is the largiT village Sankhalpur (1 ,830). Both these villages 
and a third have been assigned for the maintenance of the temple, 
and further mention will be made of them, though it may at once 
])e stated that the ])eo[)le of these villages ar^rot dej)endent on tliu 
temj)le for their living but are for the most ])art, agriculturists. 

The wild locality in which the temple is situated has given 
rise to ceitain })eculiarities. Chiefly from the large temple funds 
bu^ jiartly from the donations of the religious, the temple has been 
surrounded with large and costly works designed for the (^mvenience 
of pilgrims and^ others, ^ncHs, tanks, d/iiunta.s'halas, ])ublic gardens, 
a charitable dis])e]isary. a Gujarati school, a iiolice ifiana, a Govern- 
ment treasury, an oiliee of tlie temjile, and so forth, all (Towded within 
a narrow area of 1G7,()11 s(piare yards. Again, the temple itself 
is surrounded by a fort of brick 280' l)y 275' of which the walls are 
loojdioled for musketry, the corners tojiped by circular to\Vers, the 
three gates mad<^ strong. 'Flic gateway on the south face, which 
is the chief one of the three is comjiosed of solid stone, and large 
enough to admit an elejdiaiit with a hou'dah ; it is double storied 
and rises to a height of 50 feet. “ From the terraced roof of tiie tower,*’ 
says Forbes in tin* lias Mala, the view extcuids on all sides over a 
flat open country studded with villages, each nestling in its clumj)S of 
trees.” Some years ago it was in contenijilation to ])lace a good 
tel<‘sco])e on its t(‘rrace wherewith to sweep the plain and detect any 
dacoits and robbers ^wlio, in mounted bands, might be approaching 
the temple from the (liunval to the west. Timely notice might 
thus be given to the police guard who would issue forth to jirotect 
])ilgrims. Now more efficient steps have been taken to give security 
to the ])lace. 

There are three temiiles to the goddess, of which two are termed 

adyaslhan, the original places, and the middle 

Temples. 

temple or madhyasthan. The first of these 
encloses the varJehadi tree whence the goddcvss first issued. The 
tiny temple, 15 feet by 19, was built in Samvat 1208 (A.D. 1152) 
by Sankhal Kaj, after whom the neighbouring village is named. 
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The second or middle temple was built by a Maratha Fadnis, of 
whom and whose date no record exists, and is 12 feet by 10. The 
largest temple, the principal place of worship, was built by 
Manajirao Gaekwad in Samvat 1835 (A. D. 1779), but as several 
years were sj)ent in constructing the edifice, the final installation 
of the goddess did not take place till Shravan SihI 9th (July-August) 
Samvat 1847 (A. I). I'/Ol). It is a large stone building, of 50 by 30 
feet, having two domes and one spire to cover the roof. It is divided 
into three different ])arts, the last of which is a walled room 9'-9" by 
9-9". It is here that the worshij) is ])er£'jrmed. The two outer 
rooms or hails, which rest on stone pillars and anJies, are about 
15' by 15'< eacJi, and visitors of the lower orders, the profanum vulgus 
who may not enter the ])lace of worshij), loiter liere and pray from a 
distance. Singers and dancers show their skill in these halls. 

Architecturally the temj)le does not differ from the ordinary 
Hindu and Jain temj)les of the country, Init it is certainly handsome. 
The adytum (‘ontains a small raised ])latform, and behind it in a niche 
in the wall is th ' original object of worshij), the hala yantra. An amji, 
however, or frame is fixed to the niche and conceals from the visitor 
the real objecit of worshij>, and on the anyi the image of the goddess is 
engraved, liechraji riding u})on a cock. The pilgrims to the shrine, 
according to their means, make j)resents of gold and silver ornaments? 
clothes, and cocks, whilst on festival occasions, gold and silver 
ornaments are |)lac-ed over anyi and goddess, the value of which is 
estimated at Rs. 15,000. 


Forbes* gives an account of the origin of the tcmj)le : Some 

Origin of Bechraji Gharaii women, says* the tradition, were 
travelling from Saukhal])ur to a neighbouring 
village when the Kolis attacked add j)lundered them. One of the 
women whose name was Bahuchra, snatched a sword from a boy 
who attended her, and with it cut off both her breasts. She immediate- 
ly jx'nshed. Her sisters, But and Bulal, also committed suicide, and 
they as well as Bahuchra, became DeAHs. Shri Bechraji is worshi])j)ed 
in the (Jiunval ; but Mata at Urnej, near Kot ; and Bulal Devi at 
Bakalku about fifteen miles south of Sihor.” 


* Ras Mala, page 426. 
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Another account is that some children of the cowherds of Kalri, 
a village about three miles to the east of the temple, while one day 
grazing their cattle took to playing and made a niche for the 
Devi, after which, having obtained rice from their homes, they cooked 
it on the spot and offered it to the supposed goddess. Still in their 
make-believe worship they seloc.ted a fat buf^lo from the herd, took 
it to the goddess and smote its neck with a branch of the varhhadi 
tree of which mention has been made. Off fell the head, the 
goddess had accepted the offering. Meanwhile a king was passing 
by that waj’- at the heal! of his troups ; he heard of the strange 
event, and begged of tlic deity to display the truth of her ap])earance 
by so filling with rice a sniall pot he held in his han& that his 
whole army might be fed. At once the contents of the pot became 
endless. 


The tem])le servants are of several castes though some are 
Brahmans, but all are nominees of the 
State, and receive salaries from the tem]>le 
fund. The six persons who attend immediately on the goddess are 
either Audicli or Slirijuali Brahmans. 


Temple servants. 


Daily worship. 


Every morning the head worshipper or pujan, after j)erforming 
ablution, ent(‘rs the adutum and pours the 
pancJnuHnt, or a inixture of milk, curds, 
clarified butter, sugar and honey over the re})resontative figure, and 
drops cold water on it tJiroiigh a small perforated metal pot. While 
this ])rocess, termed abhlahek, is taking place, the Brahmans chant 
hymns from the VeSas. Coloured powders are then apjdied to the 
figure and angi and flowers are ])ut on. Incense and camphor are 
burnt, and silver lamps are kept alight both day and niglit. After 
the worshij), the balhJwf/, or food (mough for a child, consisting of shira 
or wheat-flour, sugar and clarifi<‘d-butter, is offered with a cocoanut 
at seven o’clock and the morning ceremony is concluded with an arti, 
i.e. the waving of lam])s and burning of camphor, accom])anied by 
a chorus of hymns, the ringing of bells, and the beating of gongs. 
Another meal of sugar and milk is offered at about ten o’clock, a little 
being sprinkled over the figure and the rest consumed by the priests. 
In former times flesh and liquor were acceptable to the Devi, and, as 
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long as the worship remained with the Rajputs, Kainalias and similar 
non-Brahmanical classes, were among the daily offerings. Tliese were 
the only officiating worshippers, it is said, till Samvat 1915 (A.D. 1859), 
when one Narayarirao Mahadev, a Dakshani Brahman, was ai)j)oiiited 
manager of the t(*mple by (Government and substituted Brahman 
])riests for Rajputs. In^the evening a 'pathli or passage of the Sapfashati 
which tells of the ex])loits of Devi is read and the figure is again washed 
and worship])ed, \yh('n a dish or ])late of cooked rice, dal, vegetables, 
balls made of sugar and wh(‘at-ffour^ is presented, and this is the 
vnthanaircdya or great offering, whi(di is accompanied bv similar gifts 
offered by attendant pilgrims. Strangely enough during six da vs the 
offering is taken by Kanialias, and during t(‘n days by Rajjnits. In 
the ev(‘ning again there is worshi]) and there are ofl’cu’ings wiiicdi 
according to tluir ti'rm, the Rajputs or the Kamalias appropriate. 

Some notice, tluui, should be taken of tlu^se (‘lasses who are c^on- 
nected wdth the tenijile, the Kamalias, the Solanki Rajputs of Kalri, 
and the Pavvas or eunuchs. The Kamalias say of thems(‘lv(‘s that 
when tlie giant Bhundasur, who lived in the fort'st wdicre the temjihi 
now stands b(‘came iiowerful, lie harass(‘d th(‘ Brahmans and saints 
whose abodes vv(‘re on the banks of the Sarasvati. The latter ])ray(‘d 
tin* Devi to assist tlu'si* gooil folk and tin* goddess to do so (*r('at(‘d the 
Kamalias. The Solanki Rajjmts of Kalri claim th(‘ir d(\sc( nt from the 
royal families of the Rajjuit princ(‘s of Anhiljair (Patau). A h‘gend 
relates that the (diavada king of Patau and Solanki king of Kalri 
resoiv(‘d on forming a royal alliance. But, by evil chama', both kings 
had daughters, neither had a son. Tli(‘r(‘U])on the Kalri Raja fraudu- 
lently ])assed off his girl as a boy and a marriage w^as duly celebrated. 
Difficultii^s Gnm(‘d, and the girl-husband found Imrsidf camstreined 
to fle(‘ from Fatan. In the forest of the Devi she rested a wliile. 
Her dog plunged into a pool and to the w^onder of the ])rinci‘ss clianged 
her sex on the spot ; her mare jumped and came forth a stallion ; the 
princess herself then tri(‘d the magic of the wat(‘r and, lo ! she too 
changed into a man. From that time the Solanki Rajputs folio w('d the 
Dt‘vi. But soiiK'. say that the Kamalias are Musalmans, once soldiers 
of the bloody Ala-ud-din, convinced of the ))ower of the goddess by a 
meal they had of the cocks in the temple ; for the birds, after they had 
been consumed, still screamed, Bechar, Bechar Valabh, a Mevada 
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Braliinan, has celebrated the miracle in verse.* Ala-ud-diii worried 
by these pestilent fowls called on the 8olanki Rajj)uts to pray to the 
Devi. This they did most successfully on condition that the indivi- 
dual who had caught and killed the cocks was left at the temple as a 
jiieiiial servant. This man Karnal, married a Musalman woman of 
Ahuiedabad and was the ancestor of tj^e Kamalias. The So^anki 
Rajputs afhrm tliat the uamalias to this day observe many Musalman 
(uistoins and bury their dead. Whatever their origin, Kolankis and 
Kamalias claim anundividt‘d right to tin* olTerings ma(h‘ to the godd(*ss 
and th(' (lis[)utes thus^ engendered have lasted to this day. His High- 
ness Sayajirao H finding no (‘videiice to go on, resoited to I he ordeal of 
carrying a red hot iron five [)aces in front of the tcunple. The Kamalias 
stood the test which the Rajputs avoi(h‘d. (h(‘ar was the trium})h 
of th(' fornu'r, yet in Samvat RK)7 (1851) the dissatisfi(‘d Rajputs f(‘ll 
in a IkhIv on th<‘ Kainaliah whil<‘ th(‘y v\<‘reinthe teiujde, and killed 
ten of th(‘m. His Highness Khanderao tlnumipon, made a fri'sh settle- 
ment ; th(‘ Rajputs wen‘ to h<iY(‘ 10 annas, the Kamalias 0 annas, in 
tlic rup<‘e of all olTerings, 

With res]>ect to the pri'sents consisting of cash, ornaimmts and 
similar valuable article's, tlu' rule js that aitieh's worth mo?‘(‘ than Rs. 50 
are n'served for the god(h*ss, and th(‘ r<‘st en'dited to tin' fund called 
fjolakh. From this fund raw food is givim to mendicants and Brah- 
mans, uj)on chits signed by the Kamalias, Rajputs and th<' Uaekwads 
olHcers. At tiu' end of tlu' year the balance of the ijolakh fund is rate- 
ably divided betw'e<*n tlie Raj[mts and Kamalias. Tlui yearly income 
of tin ‘// o/{/Z7ms about Rs. 5,000, out of which about Rs. 3,000 are spent 
on sadnvarata or charity, Rs. 2 000 going to the goddess. 

The Pavyas or eunuchs, often [)ersons naturally impotent and there- 
fore chos(‘n, have only a small right. They levy fees from ])ilgrims 
on j)ai*ticular occasions. Lately His Highru'ss’s Government have 
very properly interfered with these people, to their own great sorrow 
but to the advantage of humanity. 


* porbes,Has Mala, p. 4-8. 

“ He ate a cock 
“ In oil having cooked it ; 
“ From the Mlechh’s body 
“ You called it Bechara,” 
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Every full moon marks a sacred day at the shrine of the god- 
Feasts neighbouring devotees of Boch- 

raji visit the temple regularly on those days, 
as do those who have vowed at any cost to visit the temple monthly, 
when they bathe in the Mansarovar and make offerings to the goddess. 
But the full moons in Aslivia (October-November) and Chaitra (March- 
April) are the most conspicuous, and the consequent ceremonies last 
nine days [mvaratm), during which unusual presents are offered, most 
frequently amjis composed of paper and mica if tendered by the poor, 
or of silver if they are the gifts of Kajjnit chiefs. The less valuable 
auijis are oftem re-distributed among tlio devotees as a prasad or 
sacred relic, and often vows arc made that if some end is gained the 
devotee will take an atH/i and build a tem])le at a certain place and 
establish there the goddess. 

On the 8th of Ashvin (October-November) and Chaitra (March- 
April) Sud, offerings are made at the altar in front of the temple. 
Fire is burnt there into which various articles of food, and clarified 
butter are thrown. Brahmans chant hymns from sacred books. 
The ceremonials p(‘rform(‘d on these days are known as homhavan, and 
satchandi. At th(‘ conclusion of tlie c<‘remony which takes jilace on 
the fouiteenth of Ashrin Vad (October-November), a buffalo is 
killed. In order not to offend the feelings of the Brahmans and others 
tile sacrifice is made in the silence of the night. Th(‘ Kamalias bring 
a buffalo in front of the temple to a stone called chachar. Bed 
powd(‘r and flowers are jnit on the animal and it is worshipped. A 
wliitii cloth is thrown over the back of the beast, and a garland of 
flowers removed from the body of the goddess is put round its neck. 
A lamp which is filled from one of those burning near the goddess is 
brought lighted from inside the temple and is plac(‘d over the stone 
chachar. The buffalo is then let lose, and if it gO(‘s and smells the 
lamp, it is considiTcd to be accejitable to the Devi, and is at once 
slain, if possible at one stroke of the sword, by one of the Kolis of the 
tem]>le villages. A blood tipped flower is jiresented to the Devi and 
the by-standers apply blood to their foreheads. This blood is the 
sure source of strength and prosperity, and even Brahmans will pre- 
serve cloths stee])ed in the blood of the victim as spells against natural 
and preternatural diseases. If the buffalo refuses to smell the lamp 
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on the stone it is taken away, after one of its ears has been cut and a 
drop of the blood offered to the goddess on a flower. Pilgrims also 
take vows to kill goats or buffaloes. But since the spread of the 
Brahmanical influence, no animal, excepting the one, above referred 
to, may be killed within the fort walls. When any animals are killed 
by the pilgrims, it is held necessary that th^ test should be applied 
of the lamp lighted in th(i temple. 

Pilgrims may visit ^he shrine singly, but, for the most part, 
those who come from distance, from Kathiawad or remote parts of 
Gujarat, travel thither •in sanghs or bands. Indeed, till lately, the 
insecurity of the country rendered it necessary. The largest bands ♦ 
arrive before the full moon ol Ashvin and Chaiim, travelling in hired 
or private carts of which a great number get together ; now that 
Bahuchraji is connected with the Rajputana Malwa Railway by rail, 
pilgrims come by railway ; but sometimes to fulfil a vow they go on 
foot. Each satigh has its experienced leader or sanghvi^ who knows 
the seasons and roads and where to hire Kolis for the protection of 
the party. 

Before the advent of the railway there was so much insecurity 
in those parts that some Kolis and Rajputs who undertook to insure 
the safety of the pilgrims charged a fee of four annas per head from 
the pilgrims. Brahmans, Bhats and mendicants were in some cases 
exemj)ted from paying this mmlki or fee per head, to the Kolis, and 
the managers were also exempted from paying the valava or protec- 
tion-duty to the Koli guides. 

In about A. D. 1781 Manajirao Gaekwad, suffering from some 
malady, heard of the great fame of the goddess Bechraji and visited 
the shrine. He made a vow to spend a lakh and a quarter on the 
temple if he were cured. Cured he was without delay and joyfully 
built a stone temple and dkaramshala worth more than he had 
contr 2 |pted for. There is an inscription on one of the halls, recording 
the ocotrr^ttideif, which it would appear, that the inaugural 
ceremony in connection with the outer hall took place in Samvat 
1839 (A. D. 1783). 

From the time above mentioned the then reigning Gaekwad 
Maharaja made grants of three villages in perpetuity to the 

39 
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goddess, namely Bechar, Dodivada (666), and Sankhalpur. All 
three are within three miles of the temple, and were formerly managecji 
by a special Government official, who looks aJfter the affairs of thci 
Mata, and is therefore called karbhari. The revenue management of 
the villages is now in the hands of the Chanasma Vahivatdar, 

Dhinoj (4.154) aboiet eight miles from Mehsana and five miles 

. . from Manund has a Gujarati school. It 

Dhinoj^ 

is a village of considerable size, and around 
it are remains, of buildings, tanks, and step-wells of former times.* 
Among these is the old temple of Vyaghresviri, whose vehicle is the 
4>iger (vyaghra), the patron goddess of the Sonis or goldsmiths and of 
the Mesri Srimali Vaniyas. It stands to the south of the town, above 
the bank of an old tank. 

This temple faces the east and seems also to have been rebuilt, 
the portions of the original left undisturbed are the low screen wall 
round the mmidapa and the pillars, which are of an old i)attcrn. The 
dome is in the Mahammadan style. The course in the basement, 
usually filled by a close line of elephants, is here almost jdain but 
divided up by half pillarettes into small spaces, in a very few of which 
are carved the head and iore-quarters of elephants. The screen wall 
or vedi is very richly carved with a variety of florid patterns arranged 
vertically and broken by compartments containing Saiva figures. 
The Jeakshasana over this, forming the sloping seat-back, is in a more 
modem style than the rest, and only the corner blocks seem to have 
been finished. In the front porch there is also a finely-carved roof of 
geometrical design. Near Dhinoj are the remains of the supply sluice of 
an old tank consisting of three large circular openings through w^hich 
the water was admitted into the reservoir, which has long since dis- 
appeared. 

Kanoda (1,017) is a small village on the Hupen river about four 
miles to the south-west of Dhinoj. Close to it, upon the south side 
of the village tank are the ruins of what must onpe* have been a 
very pretty little temple. f The mandapa is left, but the shrine has 
all but disappeared — only part of the foundations now remaining, 
sufficient, however, to show its size. Its door frame has fallen within 

* Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, p. 110. 

I Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, p.p, 110-11. 
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it and lies in pieces— :the two jambs and the lintel. The hall, though 
of much the same style and workmanship as the temple of Nilkantha 
Mahadev at Sunak, is. arranged somewhat differently, having three 
porches to the mandapa. The domical roof of the hall has been 
decorated in the usual way, but instead of a central pendant ornament, 
it has a flat rosette op lotus, and there are sixteen brackets round 
the dome to support a^ many dancing figures and musicians. 

In the middle of the shrine lies a large stone head measuring 12 J 
inches from the chin to the top of the forehead, looking like the 
head of a gigantic dwarofola ; and beside it is a fragment with a devi 

sculptured on it, which the villagers call “ Bormaranadevi.” 

* 

Motaf ( 1 , 281 ) is a village with a Gujarati school about three 
Motap south of Dhinoj, and not far up the 

river from Kanoda. On the east side of 
the village tank is a neat little shrine, of which the mandapa has quite 
disappeared, and a great ])art of the outer facing of the back wall has 
fallen.* The tern])le faces the east. On the })linth or kumhha of the wall 
are many more pairs than are usual of highly erotic figures. The 
elephants on the basement are somewhat larger than is common 
on small temples, and at each outer corner is a very obese kneeling 
figure with his shoulders thrown back and the hands laid together 
as if in worship. Among the female figures on the wall face or 
jangha is one in the act of applying something to her eye with a stick 
or brush, while she holds a cup or pot in her right hand ; another 
-arranges her hair with the right hand and holds a mirror in the left, 
In the shrine is a high altar or asana against the back wall on 
which is placed a large-headed bust with long pendent ears. It is 
much battered, but occupies the principal ])lacc among other slabs 
carved with figures which are placed here. This temple is known 
locally as Jakrad Vir. 


Gorad (1,138) is a village on the P ushma vat i river, about three 
miles north-east of Dhinoj. Here is a 
small old sculptured temple in a walled 
enclosure dedicated to Somesvara Mahadev.f Part of the basement 

♦ Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, page 111 . 
t Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, pages 111-112, 
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is now buried below the present ground level ; the porch appears 
to have been rebuilt, and is ‘not bounded with the masonry of the 
shrine, and the prominent mouldings of its base are 10 inches 
below the corresponding ones of the shrine. It faces west. The 
principal figures on the outer walls of the shrine are Mahakala 
on the north, Natesa on the east, the Bhairava on the south, whilst 
over the shrine door is*Ganesh. These figures are well carved 
and remind one somcAvhat of the Elura cave images. The jambs 
and lintel of the doorway are much encrusted with layers of whitewash. 
In the porch is a neat flat ceiling. The sikliara or spire is entire, 
though it has been mended and ])ossibly rebuilt. The roof of the 
porch is evidently quite modern. 

Half a mile west by north of Gorad is the village of Virta, (775) in 
which is also a neat little temple of Nilkantheswara, of which the shrine 
is similar to that of Gorad, but it has the addition of a maudajxt. The 
pillars are not so richly sculptured or so well finished as those at Sunak 
and Sandera. The domed roof of the hall res('mbles that at Sunak, 
but it has only three brackc^t figures left — out of the twelve that once 
adorned it. In the three main niches of the shrine walls are the same 
figures as those at Gorad ; over the shrine door is the representation of 
Ganesh ; and the temple faces west. There can be no question 
then of its being originally a Saiva shrine. In the hall there is a 
loose black stone image of Vishnu, about 2 feet 10 inches high, in a 
standing attitude, which must have come from some other temple. 

Delmal (813) lies about 16 miles S.S.W. from Patan and 10 

^ , miles W.N.W. from Modhera. If we may 

Delmal. « 

judge from the number of small shrines, 

now more or less ruined, lying in its vicinity and extending 

for some distance to the south and south-east of the village, 

it must at one time have been a place of considerably greater 

importance than at present it can claim to be. Upon slight mounds 

some distance apart are five temples, partly ruined, and there are other 

knolls that bear indications of having been the sites of as many more. 

Within the village, enclosed in a rectangular court, measuring 
92 feet by 58 feet, and surrounded by a high wall, is the principal 
temple — ^that of the goddess Limboji Mata, the presiding deity of the 
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place.* This Delmal temple of Limboji Mata is of comparatively modern 
date, but occupies tlie place of a much older shrine, a portion of the 
materials of which has been built into the later one. The surrounding 
smaller shrines, which were appendages to an older central temple, 
still remain in good preservation and by their careful finish and 
abundant detail, show that they were ^constructed at a period 
when Hindu architecture was in the zenith of its excellence. 
The image of Limboji Mata was originally enshrined in an old 
temple, which is now ig ruins on the b^nk of a tank to the east of the 
village, and will be noticed below. The -present temple has been 
built on precisely the same lines as the old one, but imlarger dimen- 
sions, —the figures on the walls of the latter being literally copied upon 
the former — but are of inferior workmanship. Like the old shrine 
the new one faces north, which is said to be the direction that temples 
should look which are dedicated to Vishnu, the goddesses, and some 
minor devatas. 

The nimb or limhdo tree (Melia azadirachta) is regarded as the home 
of Vishnu in the form of Jagannatha, and is worshipped in cases of 
small-pox. And the image in this temple is called Nimbdoji, Lim- 
bada or Limboji Mata, because, it is said, it was originally discovered 
under a nimb tree. She is reiiresented with four arms, and her head 
surmounted by a snake hood ; in her upper right hand she holds a 
triaala, and the lower is open with the palm turned outwards and the 
fingers pointing upwards, or in the varada mudra ; in her upper left 
hand she holds a bell (glianta) and in the lower, a pot (kalasa). And 
at her right and left sides arc a tiger and a lion ; thus apparently, 
representing a form of Durga, rather than a Vaishnava goddess. 
Round the vedi are some indecent figures. 

Nearly the whole of the main temple has apparently been 
rebuilt and white-washed. The sculptured figures on its walls are rather 
coarsely carved, somewhat in the ’style of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Some parts of the mandapa are rebuilt with the 
material and sculpture from the original temple. The interior is 
plain, the roof domical with figure-brackets, and the floor paved with 
irregular slabs of mottled marble. The pitha or basement has no 
narathara nor gajathar a bands of moulding. 

* Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, pages 87-90. 
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Inside the courtyard, round the central temple, are smaller 
shrines and other buildings. Behind the temple, in the south-east 
and south-west corners, are two neat little shrines, both alike save 
in the figure sculpture. The south-west portion which is now dedi- 
cated to Lakshmi-Narayana, whose image, dated in Sam. 1532, 
occupies the shrine, whilst on the eavst wall of the same is a figure 
of Vishnu upon Garuda. The corresponding temple in the south-east 
comer was dedicated to Surya. Both are genuine examples of good 
old work and are exceedingly neat and complete little structures — 
chaste in design and ornament. The gajathara and narathara bands 
of sculi^ture ,have been left out of the base to reduce its height and 
suit the small size of the shrine. The sikliara is complete in both cases, 

A somewhat curious scul})turc occurs on the west face of the 
south-east shrine : in one figure the four divinities Vishnu, Siva and 
Brahma — or the Trimurti — with Surya, appear blended, or rather 
represents a Vaishnava Trimurti, with Surya Narayan as the central 
figure, seated on his valmaa — Garuda. The figure had eight arms, 
of which sev(Tal are now broken off, and three faces. The boots, 
viyamja or belt, and the two lotuses represent Surya Narayana's 
hands, arc now broken off ; but Garuda is his vehicle ; the trisula 
or trident and triple-hooded cobra belong to Siva ; and the left hand 
holding the kamandalu or drinking vessel, and right hand open, belong 
to Brahma as does the vehicle^ the hama or swan, just below the 
sculpture ; whether the other animal is intended for the seven-head- 
ed liorse of Surya or the nandi of Siva is hard to say. The face of 
the Brahma is that on the spectator’s left hand, ti\e central one is of 
Surya (as often represented) with a flat-topped mukuta, and the third 
face, over the snake, is Rudra or Siva’s. 

In the shrine of this small temple are two images that are probably 
not original : one of them is of Surya about 2 feet high, and the other 
a female figure. Ganesh, the usual symbol of a Shaiva temple, presides 
on the centre of the door architraves of both these little shrines. 
Besides these, there are two structures in the north-east and 
north-west corners of the court, each containing three cells, also two 
very small isolated shrines on the west of the main temple ; and a 
small cell against the east wall, dedicated to Parsvanatha. 
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In one of the three shrines in the north-west corner is a carefully 
carved figure of Brahma. He is bearded, with very large ear-rings; 
three faces are seen ; he has four hands, the two left holding the 
Vedas and kamandalu ; the lower right probably held the rosary of 
rndraJcshahesidSy and the upp^'r holds a wooden libation spoon (sruch). 
At his left foot stands his ’’chicle the hm^a (Tamil, annam), from 
which he is called Hansavahana or Annavurti ; and two Kishis with 
their wives attend him. He wears the yajnasutm or yajnopavita ^ — 
the sacred cord of the Brahmans, •and a richly jewelled head-dress, 
necklace, belt, anklets* &c. 

Under the figure of the Jain Tirthakara-Parsvanatha, in the 
cell on the east of the court, is a short inscription recording its dedica- 
tion in Sanivat 1285 (A. D. 1228-29), but as this shrine differs in style 
from the others and runs into the wall of the enclosure, it is not un- 
likely that it was there before the others were built, and was after- 
wards enclosed when the wall was erected. 

Before the principal tcmjde is a clihatri or pavilion on four pillars, 
and in front of this again, abutting on the court wall, is a kirttistamhha 
under which is the entrance. On the west of the temple stand two 
pillars supi)orting a plain lintel possibly for the swinging of the goddess 
on certain festival occasions. 

The original shrine of Limboji Mata — already mentioned as a ruin 
outside the village, to the south-east, is now said to be devoted to 
Parvadevi. It is of exactly the same j)lan as the larger temple in the 
village — winch is a copy of it — even to the sculpture, but the work 
on this older shrine is vastly superior to that on the later one. The 
carving is deep and crisp, the cornice projects more and is much more 
elegant ; the pillars are well conceived and executed in the style of 
those at Modhera, Kasara, and Sunak ; and the upper ledge of the 
screen wall (or kaksliasavm) is deeper and bitter proportioned than that 
of the newer temple. In front of the temple arc portions of two 
I)illars that once supported a kirttistamhha such as stands before 
Limboji’s temple in the village. All the figures on the vedi are Devis, 
and on the middle of the east wall of the shrine — ^the only one 
standing — is a figure of Mahishasura-mardini, the slayer of the 
buffalo -formed Asura. The only male figures observed were Isvara 
and Indra, two of the eight dikpedas or guardians of the quarters. 
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To the east and south* east of the village are three old shrines, 
partly ruined but similar in construction to those in the south end of the 
courtyard of the Mata’s temple first described, and they have in their 
basements both the gajathara and narathara mouldings, which are 
wanting in the others. In addition to these are two similar ruined 
temples and sites of others, scattered over the plain on the east and 
south-east of the village. 

On the south of Delmal village, built into a long platform are 
twenty-six faliyas or memorial stones known in the south as virgals 
or viraJiOlhiS. These commemorate the d(‘athl of certain individuals 
between the dates of Samvat 1513 and 1891 (A.D. 1157-1835). A 
panel on th^" U 2 )per portion of tho slab is sui)])osed to 2 )ortray the 
individual himself arrayed in his best, sometimes mounted on horse- 
back, at others standing beside his wife, whilst the date is inscribed 
below. The scul])tures are exceedingly crude, and the carving being 
shallow, these basreliefs form a great contrast with the much better 
work on the old shrines. They are entirely void of expression or of 
the slightest animation of pose. The sun and moon— the first symbolis- 
ed as a lotus blossom — must appear at the head of each as the great 
witness. The first and s(*cond exanijdes commemorate the sati — of 
two wives in the first case, and of one in the second — ^the others arc of 
local heroes. 


About three miles noith-east from Delmal is the village of Kamboi- 
^ Solanki (1,724), w^here is the old temple of 

Sandalesvara, in the middle of the village, 
and still in use, having a hnga in the shrine.* The temjile faces 
west, is rather plain, and appears to have been qjumsily rebuilt at 
some remote jieriod. The basement is buried beneath ' the present 
surface of the ground, and the sikimra has a shattered look. 

At Itoua (687) or Itodra, about two and a- half miles east-south- 


Itoda. 


east, from Delmal, under a grove of trees 
on the bank of a tank, is a small shrine about 


7 feet square outside, w^ith the ruins of four still smaller ones round 

it.f It also faces west. These are in the usual style, much like the 

smaller shrines at Delmal ; but neither the temjde at Kamboi-Solanki 

nor this at Itoda ap pears to be of much interest. 

* Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, p. 91. 
t >» tt f, », „ ,, p. 91. 
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Vadavli (2,420), Gambhu (1,330), Palasar (1,495), Pipal (1,211), 
Brahmanvada (1,523), Maidyari (1,102), Vasai (1,090), Chaveli (1,190), 
and Lanava (1,489) have each a Gujarati school. Selavi with a popula- 
tion of 450 persons has a dargah of a Pir of Vohoras. It is situated at a 
distance of 3 miles from Dlilnoj where there is a commodious bun- 
galow erected by Yohoras. ituppur (680) i§ at a distance of a mile 
and a half from Chanasma. It has a big tank constructed by Sidhraj 
Jayasinha. It has 16 sides each of 150 feet. There is also a big 
Jain temple with idols of 24 Tirthr-nkaras. 


Dhinoj, Chanasma, and neighbouring villages have sweet water. 
Water subsoil water is found atf a depth of 

20 feet. There are ] ,771 wells in the taluka, 
of which 1,591 are used for agricultural and 180 for domestic 


purposes. The river water is not used as it is saltish. 


The surface soil is mostly sandy. In places and over a limited 
area in Kalari ta/ppa^ black and goradu soils are 
found. 


The total number of khatedars is 18,080. Of these 15,835 

„ cultivate their own land and 2,245 rent 

Holdings. 

it to others. Those that cultivate their own 
land hold 266,597-16-4 bighas and those that rent it to others have 32,898 
hixjhas. Of those who cultivate their own land the holding of 4,694 is 
upto 5 bighas ; of 8,897 from 5 to 25 bighas ; of 4,300 from 25 to 100 
bighas ; of 185 from 100 to 500 bighas ; and of 4 above 500 bighas. 3,282 
pay land assessment upto Es. 5; 7,232 from Es. 5 to Es. 20 ; 7,172 
from Es 20 to Es. 100 ; 390 from Es. 100 to Rs. 500; and 4 abov© 
Es. 500. Of the khatedars 17,360 are Hindus, 316 Musalmans and the 
remaining of other castes. 

The average bighas under chief crops come to juwar 71,833-7, hajri 

„ , 58,601-8, Z’apas 31,091-6, sarsatJ 20,145-3, cas- 

Produce. ^ r ^ 

tor seed 19,886-1, sesamum 11,227-3, wheat 

1,552-5, and tuver 6,836-13. iCopos is now taking the place of grains. 


The Original Survey Settlement was made in Samvat 1954 for 15 

^ " years and the Revision Settlement in 1976 

Survey Settlement. ; ^ i i i 

for 30 years. The groups into which the 
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taluka is divided and the rates of assessment -fixed for each group 
are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

1 Name and number of villages. 

Rate ol 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Ghanasma and 56 other villages . . . . . . i 

r2 10 0 

1 ^200 

LI 12 0 

II 

< 

Ambala and 15 other villages 

2 2 0 

III 

Kg[.^ri and 15 other villages .. 

1 12 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 4,45,898-15-7, of 
„ which Rs. 3,69,443-15-10 were from land 

Revenue. 

revenue, Rs. 27,203-0-9 from local cess, 
Rs. 3,388-10 from income tax, Rs. 38-10-2 from abkari, Rs. 25,490-15 
from stanij)s, Rs. 4,554-4-6 from registration and the remainder from 
miscellaneous sources. 


According to th(‘ c msus of live-stock taken in 1920 there were 

, . , . 9,133 cows, 18,063 bullocks,. 17,276 

Agricultural Stock. 

buffaloes, 5,386 sheep, 7,448 goeiets, 618 
horses, 2,685 donkeys, 8,857 ploughs and 2,191 cg»rts. 

KapaSj sarsav and castor seeds are exported to Bombay and other 
places. There is no other trade worth 
noting. In the taluka there are 3 ginning 


Trade. 

factories. 

Bariaf, Bahucharaji, Vadavli and Dhinoj have each a police 

Police. 


ihana, and Sunasar, Modhera, and Asjol, 
have each a police chauki. The taluka 
police consists of 2 fozdars, 5 Tiaeh fozdars, 12 Jiavaldars, 2 ja7na 
dars^ 64 policemen, 4 mounted police and 1 clerk, totalling 90 men. 

There are 10 liquor shops and 7 opium 
Abkari. shops in the taluka. 

There are 71 schools and 13 libraries in the taluka. Chanasma 
has an English school, a Gujarati school, 
2 girls’ schools, an antyaja school ; Modhera, 


Schools and libraries. 
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Dhinoj and Vadavli h^ve each a Gujarati school and a girls’ school ; 
Kainboi, Gambhu, and Vasai, have each an antyaja schooL 
Besides there are 58 villages with a Gujarati school in each of them. 

Bahucharaji, Sankhal pur, Lanava, Vadavli, Kalri, Brahmanavada, 
Gorad, Vasai, Kaniboi, Dhiuoj, Palasar, Kanoda and Chanasma 
have each a library. 


Chanasma, 

Post Office. 


Vadavli, Dhinoj, Bahuchraji, Sankhalpur and 
Kamboi have each a post office. Besides 
there are 27 letter boxes in different villages. 


There arc telegraph offices at Chanasma, Kambfei, Dhinoj, 
Telegraph Office* Mudhera Road, Bahuchraji, Dethali, and 

Rantej in connection with the railway. 

Chanasma, Kamboi, Dhinoj, Mudhera Road, Bahuchraji, 
Brahmanvada, Fichal, Dethali, and Rantej 
are railway stations in the taluka. 

A fair is held at Bahuchraji on every jpunam, full moon day, 

Places of Interest Chaitra punam is the largest. 

(For description of the various i)laces of 
arcliaBological interest in the taluka, see pages 597-616 ). 


Railway Stations. 


3. SiDiTPUR Taluka. 

The Sidhpur taluka is bounded to the north by the Patan taluka 
Boundaries poitions of the Palanpur territory ; 

, to the west by the Patan taluka ; to the 
south by the Visnagar taluka ; and to the east by the Kheralu taluka 
and some territory under the Palanpur Agency. 


The taluka covers an area of 257 square miles. The greatest 
' length from cast to weat is 12 miles, and 
the greatest width from south to north is 

18 miles. 


The total land measurement is 280,068 highas, of which 32,524 
are waste, and 247,544 are culturable. df 
the culturable land, 58,459 highas arc^^iflie- 
nated and 189,085 are sarkari. In the sarkari land 26,878 highas are 
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unoccupied and 162,207 bighas sue occupied, of which 6,253 Mtpadtar 
and 155,954 cultivated. 


The taluka is generally flat, with occasional gentle undulations. 

Babul, mahuda, rayan and Mango trees 
abound. 


The Sarasvati river, which flows through the taluka, contains 
but little water except in the monsoon. 
At Punasan, 5 miles from Sidhpur are situated 
the head works of the Patan Water Supply. 


The climate is dry and generally healthy throughout the year. 
_ The highest temperature on record is 114° 

and the lowest 37°. The average rainfall is 

24 inches. 


According to the Census of 1921, the taluka contains a popula- 

„ , . tion of 96,924 of whom 49,501 are males 

Population. 

and 47,423 females. The average density 
per square mile is 376. 79,934 are Hindus, 15,224 are Mahomedans, 
and 1,702 are Jains. 

There are 81 villages in the taluka, of which two (Sidhpur and 

^ Uniha) are classed as towns. Of the total 

Towns and Villages. ^ 

68 are sarkari, 12 inami and 1 ankadia 

village. 17 villages have a poimlation of 1.000 or more. 

The town of Sidhpur lies 17 miles faithcr up the Sarasvati river 
than Anahilawada Patan, being slightly 
Sidhpur. north-east from it, and is a station 

on the Rajputana Malwa railway, sixty-four miles north of Ahme- 
dabad. It has a population of 16,187 individuals, of whom 8,110 are 
males. It is prettily situated on a rising ground on the west or 
north-west bank of the river which, after a slight turn to the north- 
west here, flows south past the town, and then resumes its south 
westerly course through the sandy plain of northern Gujarat. The 
Sarasvati river, of which the name was perhaps transplanted from 
northern India, is sacred to the goddess of eloquence and wisdom 
and wife of Brahma ; and at Sidhpur, where the stream is supposed 
to turn to the east-wards (as much as south-wards) or towards the 
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rising sun, it is considered particularly holy. As the pitriycfjna 
or pitrimedha — ^the obsequial offerings to the paternal Manes — naust 
be made at Gaya or at Prayaga, so the corresponding offerings to the 
maternal ancestors have to be performed at Sidhpur. This makes it, 
to a large extent, a Brahman town ; and hence on the level banks 
of the stream to the south-east is a striking foreground of convents 
used by Shaiva devotees and Gujarati Brahmans — the iirthadhika- 
vies or priests for the shraddha ceremonies. Among these buildings the 
handsomest is that constructed by Ahalyabai (1795), the widow of 
Khanderao Holkar. 

The ancient name of the place* appears to have been Srisihala 
or Sristhalak (place of fortune or holy place), and possibly%t may have 
been the Brahmans whom Mularaja brought from northern India, 
that applied to it the name of Siddhapura — city of the perfected”. 
Legend ascribes the change of name to the twelfth century, when 
Jayasinha Siddhraja completed the great temple of Itudra Mahadev, 
and the name of Siddhapur was then given in honour of him. The 
Brahmans affirm that, “ of all jMaces of pilgrimage the greatest is 
Sristhala—so great sages of old have declared. It is the giver of 
all wealth ; he who but beholds it attains liberation. At Gaya, 
heaven is three leagues distant, at Prayag a league and a half ; at 
-Sristhala, a cubic only^ — ^there where Sarasvati travels eastwards.’^ 

The niatriyajna is peformed at the hermitage of Kapila or Kapi- 
lasrama, about two miles west of the town, where are three sacred 
waters — ^the well called Jnanavapika, and the tanks Alpasarovara 
and Bindusarovar or Vindusaras. By bathing in the last and using 
its water in shraddha ceremonies, the Brahmans say that Parasurama, 
who had cut off the head of his mother Renuka, was purified from his 
guilt ; and from then it became a fixed rule that every Hindu should 
perform such ceremonies to satisfy his mother’s spirit. 

In the tenth century Mularaja began to embellish Sristhala 
1 hy the erection of the famous Shaiva 
temple known as the Rudramahalaya, of 
which the gigantic fragments that still remain impress the beholder 
with admiration at the scale and grandeur of the conception. In 

♦ Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, pages 58 -70. 
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his youth Muladeva had slain his maternal uncle Saniantsimha, 
usurped his throncj, and put to death his mother's kindred ; and in his 
old age his crimes huug heavily on his mind. He made pilgrimages 
and sought the ghostly advice of Brahmans from far and near. To 
a band of them he gave Sristhala, and handing over the Government 
to his son Chamunda, he retired thither to end his days in their 
company (A. D. 996). ** 

Early in his reign, about A. D. 944, Mularaja had founded the 
Kudramahalaya, but it had been interrupted by invasions and other 
causes, and though used, it remained incomplete, and during the 
following two centuries it probably fell into ruin. But the work 
was taken uip by the great Siddharaja Jayasimha, who probably re- 
constructed the whole on a scale vastly surpassing that originally 
contemplated, and the great work w’^as scarcely finished at the time 
of his death in 1143 A. D. So far as can now' be made out, it covered 
an oblong of about 230 feet by 3(X), in the centre of which stood the 
temple- -two or three storeys in height, w^ith a mandapa 50 feet 
square inside, having ])orches on the east, north and south sides and 
the shrine on the w'est. In or round the court W'ere eleven other 
shrines to th(‘ Rudras. The court was ] erhaps surrounded by small 
c(*lls after the manner of some of the Jain temples, with the princi2)al 
entrance on the east and a (jhat or flight of steps dowm to the Sarasvati 
river on that side. Of this splendid t(*mple — ruthlessly demolished 
by the Muhammadans, first under Ulugh Khan in 1297 or 1298, and 
further by Ahmad Shah in July 1415 — only a few' magnificent fragments 
remain, the four pillars of the north porch, and five of the east i)orch 
to the mandapa — one being an engaged jullar inside the door, four 
pillars in the back of the mandapa, a beautiful torana or kirtti- 
standjha— and one cell at the back of the couit ; also a number of 
])illar8 and the doors of three other cells — ])ossibly all in 6‘if<i^which 
have been turned into a mosque about 57 feet in length. 

A Patan Salat -following the instructions of the Prasad-mandala 
and under Mr. Cousens’s supervision has attem])ted to reconstruct 
the plan. Among the data the fragment already mentioned of 
a curved course, over the architrave on the four jullars in line, gave 
the radius of the base of the dome. The bevelled ends of the architrave 
and the supporting brackets projecting below^ give indications as to 
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the arrangement of other pillars within the area ; and from these 
the plan was derived. It offers a much smaller garhhagriha, or cell 
than that proposed above — only 12 feet square — ^and surrounds it with 
a double hhrama or circumambulatory passage, which is quite unusual 
even in the largest temples, and this in turn disproportionately enlarges 
the plan of the sikhara. The pillars on the west of the mandajpa also 
are too much huddled together in it. The SaBit, noting the position of 
the four (once five) small shrines behind, concluded that it was 
necessary to plot one more in the north-east and south-east corners 
and one opposite each o{ the three porches, making ten in all, with 
the central temple as the eleventh. He would also insert an additional 
kirftistamhha to the west oL the north and souiih pcjfches. Mr. 
Cousens’s restoration has eleven small shrines, and in this 
respect is preferable ; it makes room also at the front entrance for 
the Nandi pavilion. 

The picturesque town of Sidhpur stands on the steep northern 
bank of the Saras vati, exhibiting towards the river numerous modern 
liouses, the residences of Volioras, and other wealthy traders which, 
half European as they are in form, with balustered terraces and windows 
fenced with Venetian screens, contrast with the frequent sj)ire 
covered Hindu shrines of the sacred town. Above the gardens here 
and there intervening protracts the grim and giant-like skeleton of 
the old Kudra Mala with its flight of stej)s extending to a considerable 
distance along the edge of the river. The following remarks by Mr* 
James may be quoted: — “ Sidhpur is in appearance the most striking 
town in Gujarat. It stands on the northern bank of the Saras vati 
which runs immediately below it. The country around is very 
sandy, and not so fertile or well wooded as that around Patan. There 
are a number of temples of modern construction, surrounded by high 
brick walls ’which stand on the edge of the river. The remains of 
the Rudra Mala appear to have been shaken by an earthquake and 
the entrance to the porch is in a very dangerous condition. These 
are probably the largest Hindu remains in Western India, the stones 
being gigantic and the carving superb. The whole site of the temple 
is now built over with the exception of the four fragments of 
the porch mentioned by Forbes, and the row of small temples now 
used as a mosque.” 
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Forbes describes Rudra Mala, in the Ras Mala, page 195, as under: 

“ The Rudra Mala was a very large edifice of the usual form and 
apparently three stories high. In the centre of three sides of the 
niandap projected two storied porticoes called rup choris, on the fourth 
the odptum, a most massive structure rising to the extreme height of 
the central building and then mounting beyond it into a sikhar or spire^ 
On either side stood a lirttistamhha or triumphal pillar, one of which 
exists in a nearly perfect state. Two richly adorned columns support 
an entablature and sculptured pediment. Above the brackets formed 
of the heads of marine monsters springs a delicately chiselled arch 
called the ‘‘ toran ” or garland. The tem 2 )le stood in the centre of 
an extensive^ court, to which access was given by three large gate 
houses, that in front o])ening on to the terrace leading to the river. 
The rest of the surrounding wall was composed of numerous lesser 
shrines, three of which remain and have been converted into a Mahom- 
medan mosque.” 

The story of this erection runs thus. Prince Raj, the eldest of 
the three 8*ons of Bhuvaditya, the Solanki king of Kaliyan, appearing 
at the court of Anhilvada, found favour in the eyes of Sita Devi, 
the sister of the King Savantsing. The Princess died in giving 
birth to Mularaja whom the childless king of Gujarat adopted. 
Savantsing, after resigning the throne to his adopted son, wished to 
resume it, but that prince, to assure his power, murdered the foolish 
uncertain Savantsing and many other members of his mother’s family. 
The treacherous Mularaja was now haunted by remorse and after 
many endeavours to find the right way to j)ropitiate the Gods 
he built or rather commenced the Rudra Mala, dedicating it to Mahadev. 
The gratified Shiva; therefore, promised him the conquest of Sorath. 
At the consecration of the temple the king gave Shristhalpura and 
Saghpur and many similar villages to Brahmans. After his abdica- 
tion he retired to this spot to end his days. It is said that Prince 
Chamund, the son of the founder, would then repair to the temple 
in his youth and listen to the story of the Mahabharat recited in the 
assembly of the sages. But for some reason the temple afterwards fell 
into disrepair, and the demons or rakshashas were emboldened to annoy 
the Brahmans, so that the smoke of the sacrificial fire no longer rose 
to the heavens. Eventually the place was rediscovered by two robbers,. 
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pointed out to Sid h raj, purified by the latter, and called after him 
Sidhpur. The temple also was restored and completed by the king and 
his mother Minal Devi. It was afterwards sacked and converted into a 
mosque by Alla-ud-din Khilji, and it was again devastated by Ahmed 
Shah. Dr. Burgess who visited the Rudra Mala fifty years ago remarked 
that the work of destruction had proceeded rapidly since it was visited, 
by Forbes, and still nmre recently injuries have taken place. 

Opposite Sidhpur and across the river is a large square building 

Other Temples dimensions forming a dharmmhala 

» of Kevalpuri Gosain’s also of the Shiva per- 
suasion. Its erection was due to the famous Ahilya Bai Rani of 
Indore. Babaji Dewan, at the commencement of thtt 19th century, 
built here a great teinph' to Mahadev Sidheshvar, another to Madhav 
Govind, and a third to Nilkanth Mahadev. The lofty temple of 
Sidheshvar standing in a court of larger dimensions and guarded by a 
wall strongly buttressed towards the river, looks down on a pipal tree 
into which the evil sj)irits of ])Ossessed devotees pass. Indeed, the 
white temple on the spot of land round which the Sarasvati curves 
is dedicated to Bhutnath Mahadev. Below it two lesser temples mark 
the spots where mti ladies immolated themselves. The whole of this 
little bit of riv(‘T scenery is always jheturesque and full of life : the 
women are drawing water ; pilgrims are bathing ; and lower down the 
dyers are spreading out the cloths for which Sidhpur has some local 
celebrity and the water is tinged with red. The temple of the special 
god of the ])laGe, Govind Madhav, is in the town ; it contains two 
images, both of Krishna. The other chief temples are those of Ran- 
chhodji, Sahasra Kala Mata, the mmidirs of Shamji, Swanii Narayan, 
Gosainji Maharaj, Kardam Rishi, Kapil Muni, the temple of Lakshmi 
Narayan, Gojiinathji, Govardhan Nathji, Kaghunathji, Ganapati, 
Bralimandeshvar Mahadev, Arbadeshvar Mahadev, Valkeshvar 
Mahadev, Sidhnath Mahadev, Moksha JMpal tree, and Khakh Chauk, 
The chief tanks are the Bindu Sarovar, the Alpa Sarovar and the 
Dnyan Vapika. The town itself is very dirty, the streets are narrow 
and tortuous, and the houses crowded together. 

Because Sidhpur is matrigaya, because of the holiness of its 
Bindu Sarovar, and because of the great 
Places of Pilgrimage. j^anctity at this spot of the sacred Sarasvati ^ 


40 
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Sidhpur is second to no town in Gujarat as a place of pilgrimage 
excepting only Dwarka. There are four fairs held during the year, on 
the fifteenth of Kartik Slid (October-November), on the eighth day 
of Ashvin Sud (September- October), on the eighth of the dark 
fortnight in Shravmx (July- August), and on every Monday of Shravan, 


The public buildings of Sidhpur are the vahivatdars and ^min- 
fihiff's public offices and the travellers’ 
Public Buildings. bungalow, separated from the town by the 

Railway line. The dispensary, the large o|)ium godowns, Amar- 
puri’s 7 mth, and Rajabharthi’s math are on the other side of the 
town. There are three dkara^Hshalas : Babaji's Vadi is known as 
Sidheshvar Mahadev’s dhara^mhala, the Vadi of Audich Brahmans as 
that of Ambaji Mata and that of Hatakeshvar Mahadev. The town 
has a post offic(‘, a telegraph office, a High school, three large Guja- 
rati schools, two Girls’ schools, 3 Urdu schools, an antjjdja school 
and a library. There is a Municipal Hall with a Clock Tower, several 
small gardens and clubs of the wealtliy Vohoras, a cotton mil] 
and Electric Power Supply Works. Another cotton mill is under 
construction. 


Sidhpur is in the c(‘ntre of the opium growing country, and the 

^ Government here stores the opium of which 

Manufactures. . i , 

it has the monoiwly. More than 20 lakhs 

of rupees worth of the ])recious drug used to be manufactured 

annually and stored in tin' Opium Warehouse. But since the r(‘stric- 

tions ])laced on the export of opium to China, the manufacture is 

limited to local needs. In the way of manufacture there is some 

dyeing and painting of cloth done, and soap is made. ' The wood 

carving on the houses is excellent. Considering the size of the place 

the bankers and merchants are, or rather were, well-to-do, for their 

speculation in opium has now been arrested by the State monopoly 

and it was in opium that their chief business lay. 

Unjha, with a population of 9,832 according to the Census of 
1921, has a station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Line, fifty-six miles from Ahmedabad, is 
eight miles south of Sidhpur and fourteen miles north-west of Vis- 
nagar. It is the headquarter and probably the original seat in Gujarat 
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of the Kadwa Kanbis, who, tradition says, came from Marvad or 
Hindustan in the times of the Rajput kings of Gujarat. These do 
not intermarry but eat with the Lewa Kanbis who have their seat at 
Balisana, twelve miles west of Unjha and six miles south-east of 
Patan. The Kadwas number more than 500 houses and almost 
a third of the population of Unjha. The following tale is told 
respecting their origin : Sh’va was j)ne day ^performing austerities 
while Umia or Parvati amused herself with making 52 (havan) pairs 
of images of males and females. At her request he ins})ired them 
with life and so origii^ated the 52 drdsion.s of the Kadwas for 
whom he founded the village where they installed Umiaji as their Kul 
Devi. Their descendants visit the temple from the most distant localities 
in fulfilment of their vows. Forbes states that on one occasion 
Sidhraja, returning from Malwa, halted at Unjha. Merutang 
mentions that the headman of Unjha was styled the king's uncle, 
and there is a local tradition that Minal Devi, Sidhraja’s 
illustrious mother, on the oe.casion before her marriage found shelter 
with Himlo, the headman of Unjha. In the days of Sidhraja, the 
village was one of the most prosperous in Gujarat. The story is that 
the great king, when h(‘- visited the ])lace, went about among the j)eoplc 
at night in disguise, and he heard them all ])raise him except for one 
reason, and that was that he had no son. The next day he invited 
the boorish cultivators to his royal tent, where* th(‘y sat down about 
him and even on the royal cushion without asking leave. But the 
king regarded not their apparent rudeness. 

The present temple of Umia Mata, the goddess of the Kadwa 

- Kanbis, is a large one erected in 1858. Sur- 

Umia Mata Temple. • 

rounded by a lofty brick enclosure it is built 
Oi a fine grained stone. The mandapa is about twenty feet square 
within and is covered by a dome which rises from eight pilasters. 
Hen* every eleventh year the Kadwas enquire of the goddess as to 
when they shall celebrate the marriage rites of their tribe.<, and lots 
are drawn to decide whether the solemn marriage day is to be in that 
year or the next. All the girls of the caste over forty days old must be 
married on one or other of certain fixed days, and should no husband 
be found a proxy bridegroom is sometimes set up and married to a 
number of girls who immediately enter a state of nominal widowhood 
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until an eligible suitor turns up, when the parents give her in mtra or 
second marriage. More frequently even the proxy is dispensed with, 
and little girls are married to bouquets of flowers which are treated as 
actual bridegrooms during the ceremonies and then thrown into a well, 
where they perish leaving the little maids behind as widows. Of 
late, a few Kadwas perform marriages every year without consulting 
the goddess, while a large number perform them once in every fifth 
or sixth year. 

The town contains also an English school, 3 Gujarati schools, an 
Urdu school, and an antyaja school, a library, a 2 )olice thana, a post 
office, and two telegraph offices, one in connection with the post 
office, and another at the railway station. A large fair is held in the 
month of Magshir. There are two ginning factories. 

Unava, with a j^opulation of 5,101 inhabitants, contains Mirada- 
tar’s tomb and dharamshala and a templ(‘. of 

Unava. 

Mahadev. A large fair is held on the twenty- 
eighth of Mohoram in honour of Miradatar, th('. Mahomedan Pir, to 
which Musalman pilgrims repair from all j)aits of Gujarat. The 
Saint’s tomb is also visited by many affected with epilej)sy. There 
is a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an antyaja school, a library and 
a post office in the town. 

Aithor, a place some fifteen miles from Sidh^mr, with a ])0])u]a- 

tion of 2,099 inhabitants, has a much 
Aithor. 1 ^ 

frequented tenque sacred to Ganapati. Aithor, 

Dabhi (1,579), Kambali (2,261), Tunduv (1,750), and Shihi (807) are 

now imm villages belonging to Maharaj Kumar Dhairyashilrao 

Gaekwad. * 

SuNAK (1221), at a distance of 9 miles fromSidhjmr and 5 mih*s 
from Unjha, has an old temjde of Nilkantli 
Mahadev or Shiva, with the blue or black 
throat - so discoloured by his swallowing the poison ])roduct‘d at th(‘ 
churning of tlie milky ocean in order to obtain the amrnta. This 
temple is still in use ; and on the bank of the tank to the north-west 
of the village is a small temple now in ruins.* The Nilkantha temple 
contains the usual Shiva linga ; but whether this is the original it is 


* Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, pages 103-105. 
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impossible to say. The door way of the shrine, on the lintel of which 
the dedicatory symbol is carved has been reconstructed, and in fact 
much of the temple appears to have been rebuilt. As it now stands, 
it consists of th(j shrine and an open hall or 7nandapa with an entrance 
porch before it, facing the eaol. There is an inscription in nine 
short lines on one of ihe pillars dated in San^vat 1356, and anothe»* 
on the base of an image, but very defective, dated “ Sam. 1596, 
Sravana vadi 13, Monday.'' The sikhara is fortunately complete to 
tlie fiiiial, and the roof of the nmulapa together with the porch are 
also intact. It is thus a fairly complete example of this style. The 
roof of the hall is supported by sixteen columns or a square of 
twelve, flanked on the north and south sides by two additional pillars 
in projecting bays. 


Some y(*ars ago tlu're was found at Siinak a copperplate grant 
of Karnadev 1, Trailokyamalla (A.D. 1063-93), dated from Anahila- 
pataka on 5th May 1091, making a land grant, on the occasion of a 
lunar eclipse, to maintain a tank (mpi) at Sunak. The land was 
at Laghu-Dablii, a village still existing about a mile south of Sunak, 
and it was bound(‘d on the north and west by the village of Sandera 
4 miles south-west of Sunak. The grant was addressed to the royal 
officers of the prosperous Anandapura,” the chief town of a division 
containing one hundred and twenty-six villages. This is clearly 
the modern Vadnagar. 

Metkana (population 929), about seven mil(‘s from Sidhpur, 
contains a well-known Jain temjde to 
Metrane. Parasnath. A fair is held here on the 

fifteenth day of every month, when Jains from Patan, Ahmedabad 
and other places visit the place in great numbers. Now that Metrana- 
Kakosi has been a railway station, the number of pilgrims is yearly 
increasing. 

Dethli or Dadhisthala, on the Sarasvati, 4 miles west of Sidhpur, 
has Sandila Kunda, a temple of Vyasa — 
bearded and holding a leaf of a book in his 
hand — and a group of old temples and cells ; nearby is Mandikes- 
vara, a sacred place. 


Dethli. 


The villages of Upera (1,988), Kohoda (2,249), Bilia (1,844), 
Brahmanvada (2,017), Dasaj (1,801), Kakosi (1,7W), Kalyana 
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(1,804), Karli (1,539), Bhunav (1,448), Methan (1,036), Mehervada 
(1,132), Maktupur (1,405) have each a Gujarati school. 

There is a large and well built, well with stone steps in the 
Water village of Dethli, of which the water is said 

to be very pure. The water of the villages 
of Sidhpur and Unjh^ iappas is sweet while that of the remaining 
villages of the taluka is brackish. The subsoil water is found at a 
depth of 15 to 25 feet. There are 4,413 pakka wells of which 4,182 are 
used for agricultural pur])oses. There are 3^83 tanks in all, the water 
of which is chiefly used for watering cattle. 


The surface soil of the taluka is light and sandy. Generally it is 
(foral and is considered as jar ay at land in the 
lie vision Settlement. 


Soil. 


The total number of holdings is 13,353. 11,192 khatedars 
cultivate their own land, and 2,161 rent it to 
Holdings. others. Those wlio cultivate their own 

land hold 102,270 hujlias, wh.ih* those that rent it to others have 59,937. 
Of the total, the holdings of 3,177 are upto 5 highas; of 7,792 above 5 
but u])to 25 highas ; of 2,209 above 25 but upto 100 hi(jhas\ of 171 above 
100 but upto 500 l)i(jfhas ; and of 4 above 500 biyhm. 1,192 khitedars 
pay land assessment upto Ks. 5 : 4.373 pay above Rs. 5 but ui)to 
Ks. 20, 6,992 above lis. 20 but uj)to Rs. 100 , 779 above Rs. 100 but upto 
Rs. 500 ; and 17 pay above Rs 500, Of the khatedars 10,942 are Hindus, 
2,131 Musalmans, 280 Jains and the remaining of other religions. 
Patidar, Vania, Rrahman and Thakarda are the chief amongst the 
Hindu khatedars and Vohoras and Momnas are the chief amongst 
Musalmans. 

The average hicfhas under chief crops come to hajri 24,813 ; juwar 
„ j 32.844 ; castor seed 16,441 ; wheat 28,614 ; 

Produce. . 

tuver 9,541 ; sarsav 12,552 ; kapas 6,549 ; 
gram, 315 *, and tal 2,824. 

The Original Survey and Settlement of the taluka was made in 

e e * Samvat 1948 for 15 years and the Revision 

Survey Settlement. 

Settlement in Samvat 1970 for 30 years. The 
groups into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment 
fixed for each group are as under : — 
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Croup 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Unjha and 29 other villages . . .a 

2 14 0 

II 

Sidhpur, Dothli and 32 other • ullages 

2 8 0 

III 

Dhanavada and 7 other villages 

1 12 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 5»56,832, of which 

_ Rs. 429,670 wore from tarid revenue,. 

Revenue. 

Rs. 33,413 from local cess, Rs. 13,883 from 
income tax, Rs. 30,504 from stamps, Rs. 5,459 from registration and 
the remaining frojn misc('llaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 7,347 cows, 18,169 bullocks, 17,777 
buffaloes, 4,642 sheep, 9^580 goats, 589 
horses, 2,493 donkeys, 8,852 ])loughs and 2,322 carts. 


Agricultural stock. 


Wheal, fiormo, castor and otln^r oil seeds are exported to Bombay. 

while hajri, jnwar and pulses are (exported 
to Jodhpur and Marwad. Bombay mer- 
chants have agents in Sidhjmr for the purchase of wheat and oil seeds. 
A cotton spinning and weaving mill was started in Sidhpur in 1909. 
The Vohoras of Sidhjmr are adventurous and possess great business 
acumen, travelling to Africa, China, Siam, Mauritius and other places 
in sc^arch of wealth, and usually finding it. Sidhpur is well-known 
for the skill of its workers in iron. 


There are police ihanas at Kakosi, TJnjha, and Brahmanvada, 
while Unava has a police chouhi. There is 
a fauzdar's kacheri and three police choukis 
in the town of Sidhpur. The taluka police consists of 2 fauzdars^ 5 
naeh fauzdars, 16 havaldars, 2 jammkirs, 77 constables^ 2 mounted police 
and 1 clerk, totalling 104 men. 

There are abkari choukis at Ankavi and Momvada. There are 
8 liquor shops, 4 opium and hhang ganja 
shops and a shop for poisonous drugs. 


Abkari. 
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Schools and Libraries. 


There are 95 schools and 11 libraries in the taluka. Sidhpur 
has a High school. Unjha has an Anglo- 
Vernacular school, and both have 3 Gujarati 
schools and 2 girls’ schools. There are 3 Urdu schools and 1 anfyaja 
school at Sidhpur. Unjha also has 2 aniyaja schools. Unava, Upera, 
Kohoda, Brahmanvada, Karli, Kikosi, Dabhi, Dasaj, Samoda, and 
Bilia have each an antyaja school while Unava, Upera, Kohoda, 
Brahnianwada, Aithor, Kambli* Dasaj, Mehervada, Bilia, Tundav and 
Makhatumpur have each a Gujarati boys’ and girls’ school. There 
is a Gujarati school in almost all villages. ^ 


Unava, Unjha, Brahnianwada, Kambali, Mervada, Samoda, 
Upera, Kunvara, Bhunav, Chandalaj and Tundav have each a library. 


There are five post offices at Sidh])ur, Unjha, Unava, Upera, 
and Kohoda in the taluka. There are about 
35 letter boxes in other villages. 


Post Offices. 


There are telegraph offices in connection with Sidhpur and 
Unjha post offices and also in connection 
Telegraph Offices. railway stations. Dhanavada and 

Kakosi have telegraph Offices at the railway stations. 

Sidhj^ur and Unjha are two railway stations on the Rajputana 
Malwa railway, while Dhanavada and Kakosi 
Railway Stations. stations on H. H. the Gaekwad’s Meh- 

sana Kakosi railway. 


Sidhpur and Unava an* jffaces of pilgrimage* in the taluka. 

It is said that on the fifteenth day of Kartik 

Places of Interest. 

Sud, the three rivers Ganges, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati join here and this fanciful conjunction of the rivers is con- 
sidered holy by the Hindus who bathe near a Pi pal tree (ficus reli- 
giosa) called moksha pipala at midnight. Bindu Sarovar is another 
holy place in Sidhpur where people come for performing shraddha 
of their deceased mothers. A great fair is held on Kartik S\id 15th, 
when thousands of people visit this place. There is a temple of Umia 
Devi, the family Goddess of the Kadwas, at Unjha. The tomb of 
Mira Datar at Unava is also a place of pilgrimage for Musalmans. Many 
Hindus also go to bow to this saint. A great fair is held here from 
the 2nd of Safar to the 3rd of Rabilaml when about forty thousand 
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Area. 


people come to visit the Dargah. Small fairs are held in the 
town of Sidhpur near Sahasra Kala Mata and Vateshvar Mahadev on 
Aso Sud 8th and Shravan Vad 8th respectively. There is a temple 
of Mandikeshvar near Dadhisthal or Dethli which is also visited 
by many. 

4. Kheralu Taluka. • 

The Kheralu taluka is bounded on the south by the Visnagar 

Boundaries Vija])ur talukas ; on the oast by terri- 

tf)ries belonging to petty Mahi Kantha and 
Idar chiefs ; on the north by a portion of the Palanpur State, Mahi 
Kantha and Timba ThakoreV territories ; and on the w#st by the 
Visnagar and Sidhpur talukas. 

The taluka has an ar(*a of 245 square miles. The greatest length 
from north to south is 18 miles and the 
greatest width from east to west is 19 miles. 

The total land is 2,67,644-10-18 highas, of which 33,745-10 are 
waste and 2,33,899-0-18 are culturable. Of 
the culturable land, 26,405-4-5 hyjhas are 
ali(‘nated and 2,07,493-16-13 are sarJcari. In the sarkari land 
32,b0l-ll-0 highas are unoccupied and 1,74,991-19-13 are occupied, of 
which 14,355-3 are padtar and 1,60,636-16-13 cultivated. 

The taluka is level throughout but it is fairly well wooded and 
picturesque. The surface soil is for the most 
])art sandy, but there is some little black soil. 

There are two i;ivers — ^the Khari and the Rupen in the taluka. 

Rivers Khari flows through it from east to 

west. Both these rivers being shallow the 
water dries up soon after the monsoon. 

The climate is dry and healthy. The winter months are very cool. 

Climate Frost sometimes damages the standing 

crops in the fields. The highest temperature 
is lir and the lowest is 37^ The average rainfall is 22 inches. 

According to the Census of 1921 the taluka contains a population 
Population 76,262 of whom 38,019 are males and 

38,243 are females, the average density bein^y 


Aspect. 
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311 to the square mile. Of the entire population 68,315 are Hindus, 
6,141 Mahoniedans, and 1,802 Jains. 


There are 92 towns and villages in the taluka of which two 
^ (Kheralu and Vadnagar) are towns and 90 are 

villages. Of the total 88J are mrkari and 
3| of other valiimt. f6 villages have a population of 1,000 or more. 

Kheralu, with a population of 6,866 inhabitants according to the 

, Census of 1921 has a vahivatdars kacheri and 

Kheralu. 

police station, a rest house, two dharaiusnakhs, 
a post and a telegraph office, an English school, a Gujarati school, a 
girls’ schw)!, an Urdu school, an antyaja school and a library. The 
Gosainji's temple, founded by the great Vallabhacliarya 
who is said to have dwelt there, is famous. The river Kupen hows 
by the town. Over it then' is an Irish bridge, whiclr becomes 
impassable in monsoon when there are heavy floods. 

Nine miles north-cast of Visnagar is Vadnagar, which according 
to the Census of 1911 had 11.228 inhabitants 

Vadnagar. 

and according to the more recent one 
11.671 of whom 5,426 are males and 6,245 females. When 


Vadnagar. 


Visald(*v founded Visnagar he summoned many Brahmans to a 
sacrifice, but most of the Puritan Vadnagara Brahmans 
r(‘fused to receive dakshana at his hands, and treated those who did 
so as outcastes. This s])lit up the Vadnagara Nagar caste into two 
sub-castes. Hioven Thsang found it very jiopulous in the seventh 
century, and many of the inhabitants were of the school of Tching- 
liang-pii of the Samatiyas who belonged to tjic Hinnyana or sect 
of the lesser translation.* 


Forbes says that according to Colonel Tod, Kanaksen, a prince of 
the race of the Sun, abandoned his native country of Keshal, the 
kingdom of which Ayodhya was the capital, in A.D. 144-145. He 
Avrested dominions from a prince of the Parmar race and founded 
Vadnagar. f 

Narsinh Mehta, the poet of Junagadh, was held to be an incarna- 
tion of Much Kund, promised by Shri Krishna, on which account he 


* Burg(‘ss. 

t Has Mala, Book I, Ch. I. 
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suffered much persecution, but at last found refuge here. He is said 
to have lived about 500 years ago and was the first Vadna- 
gara Brahman who desei-ted the worship of Mahadev for that of Shri 
Krishna. The town has produced many of the men who have played 
a prominent part in Gujara*^. 

This famous old town now presents but a pour appearance though 
in some ways it is most picturesque. To the north-east is the large 
circular Sarmishta tank. The island in the midst of the waters is the 
home, of large numlg^r of alligators. The water is flanked by steep 
stone walls and ste])s, and fringed by shady trees, and here and there 
small tem])les have b(‘en ^^rected. At the west end st^mds the town 
on rapidly rising ground. The houses arc' perched above the lofty 
walls ; steej) stone stairs, one numbering 3G0 steps lead to the water. 
Here can be seen, side by side, the tombs of a Brahman girl and of 
her Pathan lover, killed in the act of elopement. 

On a stone slab in the Arjun-Bari, on the north-west side of the 
Sarniista lake, is an inscri]>fcion in 46 lines on a slab 35 inches in 
breadth by 35 J in height, commemorating the building of the walls of 
the town by Kumarapala Solanki, in Sam. 1208 (Se 2 )t. 1152 A.D,). It 
was com 2 )Osed by Sri[)ala, the court poet, and traces in grandiloquent 
terms the liistory of th(‘ Solanki dynasty ; then it j^roceeds — ‘‘ This 
earth, that is blessed in being enjoyed by that king (Kumarapala), 
bears a sacred settlement of Brahmans, rich in men of noble caste, 

called Nagara Hence the gods gave to this town its second name 

Anandapura There the Brahmans, descendants from the Nagar 

race, protect the king and the realm and guard them by sacrifices that 
ward off evil and cause prosi)erity. Nevertheless, lest this Brahman 
town, though thus given up to difficult austerities, should sufier harm, 
the king, full of devotion, ordered a ram 2 )art to be built for its ^notec- 

tion The crest-jewel of the Chalukyas adorned this whole town 

with a rampart, desiring to benefit ijie Brahmans,” &c. 

Abul Fazl in the. Ain-i-AJcbari (circa 1590 A.D.) describes 
Barnagar or Vadnagar as ‘‘ a large and ancient city and containing 
3,000 pagodas, near each of which is a tank ; it is chiefly inhabited 
by Brahmans.” Even including the smallest shrines this estimate 
must have been far in excess of the fact ; but it indicates clearly enough 
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that the city abounded in temples even in the sixteenth century, though 
during the Musalman rule of the preceding three hundred years, we 
can hardly suppose that they had not often suffered. During 
the reign of Muzaffar Shah II, or about 1520, when Sangram 
Singh of Ohitor was insulted by Mubariz-al-Mulk, he attacked 
and defeated him, ravaging the province but he spared the Brahmans 
of Vadnagar, whilst, finding the neighbouring town of Visalnagar 
defended against him, he took it by assault, slaying the Muhammadan 
governor. 

The chief tem])le is to the west of the town, picturesquely ])laced 
below the walls, with a high and massive sikhara. It is dedicated to 
Hatakesvara Mahadev— the special divinity of the Nagar Brahmans. 
Of considerable size, it is ])rofusely ornamented with carving, and the 
figures are noticeably quaint and suggestive. The Jains have two 
temples conspicuously placed, in the older of which is a large stone 
figure of an clejdiant. 

Of the older remains of Vadnagar, the chief ar(‘ two magnificent 
kiritistamhhaa or triuinj)hal arches, that must once have been connec- 
ted with a great temple of which not a vestige now remains. They 
stand outside the walls to the north of the town, and are identical 
in size and design— the more easterly of the two being in much better 
preservation than the other, which stands parallel to it but to the 
north-west. It seems j^robable that the first stood before the main or 
east entrance to a temple and the other to the north of that entrance 
— mucli as that still left does at the Hiidramahalaya of Sidhapiir. 
Both of them face the east, and houses now occuj)y the intermediate 
space between the arches. They are built of red and yellow sandstone 
without mortar or other cementing material, and to give stability to 
such structures, the bases of the pillars are relatively of considerable 
dimensions : in fact, the base of each pillar occupies a square of 7 feet 4 
inches — excepting the rebates at the corners ; in other words, the areas 
covered by the bases are each exactly 53 square feet. Their construc- 
tion is purely trabeate, the two pillars supporting a deep archi- 
trave and pediment. The toranu or arch is not constructive but 
decorative, springing from the bracket capitals of the pillars, 
which form its support, and touching the soffit of the lintel. 
From the western stambha the tor ana is now gone. Most of 
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the bracket figures have been destroyed and the little circles of 
perforated work that filled the hollows between the cusp^of the torana 
with the small guttae at the points, have nearly all disappeared. 

In a small and partly ruined temple in the town, though 
otherwise of no particular interest, are two well-carved roof panels. 
One of them is on a slab 2' T square, carved— apparently — 
with kirttmukJia faces and flowing arabesque work in the corners— 
three of which are destroyed, and with a circular jianel covering the 
breadth of the stone, having a border of round blossoms. Inside 
this border are sixtef^n male figures, arranged like the spokes of a 
wheel, each wdth a s\cord in his right hand, held horizontally behind 
his head, whilst with his left hand he grasjis the wris^ of his next 
neighbour. Their feet are towards the centre of the circle, and the 
legs interlaced in an unsymmetrical way, but owing to the contrac- 
tion of the s])ace, the wliole number could not be introduced, 
though the arrang(‘ment jue vents this being noticeable until we 
attcm])t to count them. The other ])anel, is on a rectangular slab 
measuring 3' X2' V/ and is of exceedingly chaste design. Two 

cross ribs each way enclose a central raised area 12J"x 20^ •" 

and leave narrow sunk stri})s at the sides and small 2| inch 
squares at the coriiers. In the centre panel is cut a lozenge -shaped 
compartment filled with rich arabesque- spreading out from a central 
oval boss. In the corners outside the lozenge-border are four different 
figures with floral appendages : in two opposite corners they are 
perha})s Gandharvas, in a third the kirtlimnkka, and in the fourth 
or opposite corner a peacock. The ribs and marginal panels are 
carved with various florid arabesques and the crossings of the 
ribs with rosettes. The whole is deeply chiselled and effective. Both 
these slabs are of ordinary close-grained and durable sandstone so 
universally used in Gujarat in the building of temples. 

Outside the east gate of the town, and with an old tank, close 
by, is a small enclosure in w^hich are the ruins of what — if we may judge 
from the fragments lying about -was once a small but very ornate 
shrine. Round it are five cells, four behind and one to the right of 
the entrance. From the style of what remains of the sikhara, and 
from the pillar at the entrance of it, we may su])})ose that it belongs 
to about the early half of the thirteenth century. 
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Built into the wall surrounding the courtyard are two curious 
gargoyles. One is the figure of a very obese dwarf with his mouth 
wide open, who holds one hand on his forehead and the other on his 
stomach, as if in the qualms of sickness. The other represents a man 
canting over a water- vessel which he holds between his knees. The 
figures of Varaha, Narasimba, &c., on the jambs might seem to indicate 
that this temple had belonged to the Vaishnavas. On the lintel 
are represented the nine (jraha or planet devfas, and above them a 
frieze carved with kirttimuMns ; but on the centre of the lower fascia 
of the architrave is a figure of Gan])atij the ^ usual representative 
of Shaiva worship. At each end of the front step is a low square 
pedestal, on which apparently, there was a tiger’s face. 

Built into the sides of the small tank, at a short distance from 
these remains, are several old sculptures. One of these is a slab of 
30 inches broad by 29 high, containing two coni])artments filled with 
dancing musicians, niale and female, the middle figure in each being 
probably a goddess. 

Another carving^ about 2 feet square, represents an elephant at 
full trot, ridden by a (leva (or a mja) with numerous attendants, male 
and female, in the air. I'he elejdiant seems to be seizing a small 
figure on horseback, who is brandishing a sword. Parts of the 
sculpture, however, are chipped off, and the allusion is not clear. 

A third sculpture, nearly 4 feet long by PS inches higli, represents 
Kamadhevu, Kamaduh, or Surabhi— the cow which grants d(‘,sires 
belonging to the sage Vasishtha, and here attended by eight ascetics. 
The Bishis are usually spoken of as only seven, though the Vaj/a 
Piirana gives eight names, Marichi, Atri, Angiras., Putaha, Kratu, 
Pulastya, Vasishtha and Bhrigu : and the Vuhua Parana adds 
Daksha and calls them the nine Brahmarshis.* 

The other teni])les in the town are raised to Somnath Mahadev^ 
Ambaji Mata, Maha Kaleshwar Mahadev, Asha]mri Mata, Jaleshwar 
Mahadev, Ajapal Mahadev, and Dhuneshvar Mahadev. The temple 
of Swami Narayan is not in any way remarkable, but the Shravaks 
have two temples conspicuously placed, the older one of which 
contains a large stone figure of an elephant. The public buildings are 

♦ Arch. Survey of Western Inaia, Vol. IX, pages 83-86. 
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the Gujarati and English boys’ schools, girls’ school, post and tele- 
graph offices, and a library. There are five dharamshalas, that of 
Hari Karan Ravi Karan, that of Dave, that of Nagar Brahmans, 
that of the carpenters and that of Nathu Sahekaranwalla’s^ near the 
railway station. 

Though Vadnagar is the headquarter o^ the most exclusive 
branch of Nagar Bralimans, It is worth remarking that in the whole 
town there is but one hous ^ in which Nagar Brahmans are to be 
found. But as the town is old and holy and has its temples and fairs, 
it is no wonder that it caffi boast of an uncommon concourse of the 
Targala caste of singers. The dyers too are numerous and held to be 
skilful. 

Vadnagar was long the <*hartered refuge of an infamous class of 
robbers. The story is that long ago* there was a caste of Brahmans at 
Modliera who separated from tlndr fellows ami took to thieving when 
cursed })y Vashistamuni, the priest of Rama, be(‘.ause they had not 
admitted him among the deities. It is true that they built the god 
a temple to expiate their crime, but nothing })ros[)ered with* them, 
for they (juarrelled with the other Brahmans and stole the statue of 
the goddess Labita. From their ancestral town they went to Dhinoj, 
whence they obtained their name as J)hinoja Brahmans. Thence 
some of them emigrated to Vadnagar, which they were forced to 
leave in A. D. 1726 owing to the persecutions of the Musalmans. But 
they returned when summoned to do so in A. D. 1732 by Javan Mard 
Khan Babi. This chief im[)osed on them a tax of Rs. 3,200, and made 
them promise that when they went on a thieving expedition they 
should first go beyond Songadh, or Dungarpur, Viramgarn or Palanpur. 
In A. D. 1766 the Gaekwad made almost the same terms with them, 
and once, when they fled in consequence of not being able to pay the 
tax, Manaji Gaekwad remitted them Rs. 500. The protection of the 
State was withdrawn from them at the request of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment in the reign of Maharaja Sayajirao II at which time they lived 
chiefly at Vadnagar, Dhinoj, and Jaipur. These Dhinoj a Brahmans 
went abroad in parties of twenty, and, disguised as poor begging 
Brahmans, made their way to distant places, such as Dwarka, Benares 
and Lucknow. The head of each band, the * pera patti used to do 
the stealing, while his friends played juggler’s tricks or made a noise 
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Soil. 


outside the house he entered. The tax they paid the Gaekwad 
for protection was Rs. 2,700 a year and in Sayajirao’s time there were 
about 200 families in Vadnagar. There are to this day about the same 
number. 

Umta (4,227), Undhai (1,279), Sundhia (3,416) Sipor (2,802), 
Karbatia (1,093), Jaska (1,789), Dabhoda (1,973), Balad (1,112), 
Badarpur (1,079) have each a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an 
antyaja school. 

The surface soil is for the most part 
sandy but inner' layers are goradu. 

Water is found at a depth of 30 feet in villages on the banks of 
the rivers, elsewhere at 50 to 60 feet. There 
are 6,501 wells in the taluka, of which 6,277 
arc used for agricultural pur})oses and 224 for drinking ])urposes. 
There are 274 tanks of which only (liimnabai Sarovar situated at a 
distance of three miles from Kheralu is used for irrigation. 

The total number of holdings is 13,550. 12,297 as* cultivate 

„ their own land, and 1,253 rent it to others. 

Holdings. 

Tliose who cultivate their own land hold 

I, 79,213“l-7 highas while tliose that rent it to others have 22,184-2-11. 
Of those who cultivate their own land the holdings of 2,188 are upto 
5 highas ; of 7,174 above 5 but upto 25 highas; of 2,822 above 25 but 
upto 100 highas ; of 108 above 100 but Uj)to 500 highas; and of 5 above 
5*^0 highas. 2,918 ])ay land asse.ssment uptoRs. 5 : 7,571 payahoveRs.5 
but u])to Rs. 20; 2,947 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100 ; 109 above 
Rs. 100 but upto Ks. 500 ; and 5 ])ay above Rs. 500. Of the khafedars 

II, 877 are Hindus, 1,283 Musalnvans, 390 Jains and the remaining of 
otb'T religions. Patidars, V'anias, Targalas and Thakardas are the 
chief amongst Hindus and Momnas are the chief amongst Musalmans. 

The average highas under (Jiief cro]>s come to hajri 50,046-14, 
Produce juwar 57,313-2, castor seed 1 1,306-18, wheat 

15,920, tuver 9,482-5, sarsav 8,530-1, kapas 
3,122-10, gram 3,195-16, and tal 3,256-10. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 
Sam vat 1952 for 15 years, and the Revision 
Settlement in Samvat 1974 for 30 years. 


Survey Settlement. 
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The groups into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assess- 
ment fixed for each group are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Umta and 25 other villages . . 

2 12 0 

II 

Sipor and 43 other villages 

2 4 0 

III 1 

Dabhad and 15 other villages 

1 10 0 


TJie total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 3,65,740-0-5, of 

o which Rs. 3,13,034-12-6 were from land 

Revenue. 

revenue, Rs. 21,026-7-1 from local cess, 
Rs. 8,653-5-5 from income tax, Rs. 8,403-13-0 from stamps, Rs. 
2,997-13-1 from registration and the remaining from miscellaneous 
sources. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 

Agricultural Stock. bullocks, 19,854 

bufialowes, 4,212 sheep, 9,688 goats, 492 
horses, 1,815 donkeys, 7,782 ploughs and 1,944 carts. 


The local trade is in the agricultural produce of the taluka. Ghee 
is exported in large quantities. Dheds 

weave good Ichaddar which they sell to local 
merchants or at Ahmedabad. There are three ginning factories 
at Vadnagar, and "an oil factory at Kheralu. 

Kheralu and Vadnagar have each a fozdar'S kachery, Chhabalia, 
Police Sundhia, Dabhoda, and Sipor have each 

a police thana while Sultanpur, Chada, 
Sobhasan, Umta and Vithoda have each a police chauhi. The taluka 
police consists of 2 fozdars, 5 naeh fozdars, a jamadar^ 21 havaldars^ 
85 policemen, 2 mounted police and 1 clerk, totalling 117 men. 

Chanasol, Limava, Sobhasan, Vadnagar and Kheralu have each 
an abkari chauki. There are 12 liquor 
Abkari. shops and 4 opium shops in the taluka. 


41 
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There are 72 schools and 6 libraries in the taluka. Kheralu 

^ . , , , „ . and Vadnagar have each an English school, 

Schools and Libranet. . , , . , , i , xr / 

a Oujarati school, a girls school, an Urdu 

school and an antyaja school. Besides Undhai, Umta, Karbatia, 

Lunava, Sipor and Sundhia have each Gujarati boys’ and girls’ 

schools and an antyaja school. Almost every village has a Gujarati 

school. 

Uinta, Kheralu, Lunava, Vadnagar, Sipor, Undhai, and Sundhia 
have each a library. 

Kheralu, Vadnagar, Umta, Undhai, Dabkoda, Sipor and Lunava 

^ have each a post office. There are 21 

Post Offices. ^ 


letter boxes in other villages. 


Kheralu and Vadnagar have each two telegraph offices, one in 

^ , - - ... connection with the post office and the 

Telegraph Offices. 

other m connection with the railway. 
Dabhoda has also a telegraph office. 

Kheralu, Vadnagar, and Varetha are 3 stations on the Mehsana 
Railway Stations. Vadnagar line. Kadarpur is a flag station. 


Three yearly fairs are held at Vadnagar. Hatkeshvar Mahadev’s 

Places of Interest Monday in Shravan ; 

there is a fair on the fifth of the dark fort- 
night of Shravan held in honour of the Serjient God ; there is also a 
fair on the eighth day of the same fortnight. There is a temple of 
Vrindavan Mahadev at Kheralu, where a fair is held on Janmashtanii 
holiday when about two to four thousand people assemble. The 
small river called Banganga, which flows near the village of 
Vaghvali is believed by the Hindus to have been created by 
Arjuna, one of the Pandavas, who quenched the thirst of his 
cows by thrusting an arrow in the ground. Near it, is a 
teni])le of a Mahadev and a dhararnshala. The fort of Vadnagar, 
though in ruins, attracts many visitors. The Jain temple, built by 
Kumarpala on the Taranga hill, which is near Dabhoda is visited by 
many Jain pilgrims. At Kheralu, is the mandir of Shri Vallabha- 
charya, the founder of the Vaishnava Sect. A copy of the Shrimad 
Bhagvat written by the Acharya which is preserved in this mandir 
is highly valued and worshipped by his followers 
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5. Harij Peta Mahal. 

The peta mahal of Harij, is bounded on the west and north hj 

Boundaries Kankrej and by a portion of the Radhanpur 

territory which also forms its southern bound- 
ary ; to the east lie the talukas of Patan and Chaiiasma. 

Tlie peta mahal covers an area of 149 square miles. The greatest 
I'^ngth from east to west is 12 J miles, and 
the greatest width 12 miles. 

The total land meaffurement is 162,128 highas^ of which 19,865 are 

- - * waste and 142,263 are culturable. Of the total 

Land. 

culturable land 8,114 higms are aftenated, the 
rest 134,149 being sat'lan, ot which 16,023 highas are unoccupied 
and 118,126 are occupied; of the occupied land I0,7(>552^^a5 are 
and 107,421 highas are cultivated. 

The aspect of Harij is extremely uninteresting, consisting of a bare 

Aspect. and level plain. 

The Banas and the Sarasvati flow through the peta imhal. The 
Banas flows to the north. Besides there 

Rivers. 

are small streams called ‘ ^who ’ near Harij, 
Boratvada and Katra, which serve as channels for draining off rain 
water. 


The climate of the peta mahal is fair. Summer months are very 
Climate The highest temperature is 112“ and the 

lowest is 50“ . The average rainfall is 23 
inches, the highest on re(;ord being 26 inches. 


Population. 


According to the Census of 1921, the jieta ymhal has a population 
of 1 9,226, of whom 10,092 are females, the 
average density to the square mile being 129. 
Of the entire ])opulation 18,069 are Hindus, 670 are Mahomedans 
and 487 are Jains. Amongst Hindus, Brahmans, Anjanas, Rabaris, 
and Rajputs are the chief. Amongst Musalmans, Vohoras predo- 
minate. 

There are 48 villages in the taluka, of which 44 J are sarkari and 
Villageff other vahivai. Three villages have a 

population of 1,000 and more. 
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Harij, the head quarter of the peta mahal, with a population of 
2,388 inhabitants, contains a mahalkari's kacheri, a>fozdar's kacheriy a 
dispensary, a library, and a Gujarati school. After the opening of rail- 
way, Harij has become a great centre of trade, for the surrounding State 
and Radhanpur territory. It is a station on Manund Road —Harij 
railway and is about 20cmiles distant from Manund Road. There is an 
excellent rest house and a ginning factory near the railway station. 
There is an old jain temple built of stone with carving which is a good 
specimen of ancient art. 

Adia (1309) and Dunavada (1061) have each a Gujarati school. 


There are wells of sweet water in Harij only. In all other villages 

the water is saltish. That of the villages 
Water. ^ 

Dunavada and Sarer is brackish. People 

generally use water of the village ponds for drinking purposes. There 

are 257 wells, of which 147 are used for agricultural purposes and 110 

for drinking purposes. There are 157 ponds, of which only two neai 

Jamanpiir and Govna are used for agricultural pur 2 )oses and the Test 

for ordinary domestic purposes of the villagers. 

The surface soil is for the most part sandy but good black soil is 

Soil. occasionally met with. 

The total number of holdings is 3,185. 2,799 khatedars cultivate 

„ their own land and 386 rent it to others. 

Holdings. 

Those that cultivate their own land hold 


105,864 highas while those that rent it to others have 20,375 highas. 
Of the total khatedars the holdings of 807 are U 2 )to 5 highas ; o' 1,474 
above 5 but upto 25 highas ; of 801 above 25 but ui)to 100 highas ; of 86 
above 100 but upto 500 highas; and of 17 above 50© highas. 885 A hatedars 
pay land assessment upto Rs. 5; 1,279 above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20 ; 857 
above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100 ; 58 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500; and 
6 pay above Rs. 500. Of these khatedars, 2,934 are Hindus, 119 Musal- 
mans, 132 Jains and the remaining of other religions. Brahmans, 
Vanias, Kanbis, Anjanas, Rajputs, and Kolis are the chief amongst 
Hindus. 


The average highas under chief crops come to kapas 6,847, 
Produce wheat 12,582, hajri 17,859, juwar 23,054, 

sarsav 7,914 and castor seed 7,120. When 
there is scanty rainfall, well water is used for purposes of irrigation. 
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The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 

_ „ , Sam vat 1952 for 15 years, and the Revision 

Survey Settlement. 

Settlement in 1973 for 30 years. The groups 
into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment in each 
group are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villagea. 

Rate of 
assessment. 

I 

Har'j, Piplana an& 9 other villages 

Rs. a. p. 

1 8 0 

II 

Boratvada and 15 other villages 

1 2 0 

III 

Khakhal and 20 other villages including 14 alienated 



and (4,nJcadia villagea 

• 0 14 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 1,01,675, of which 

„ Rs. 84,879 were from land revenue, Rs. 7,239 

Revenue. 

from local cess, Rs. 2,949 from income tax, 
Rs. 51 from opium, Rs. 480 from registration, Rs. 1,344 from stamps 
and the remaining from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of agricultural stock taken in October 

- . _ ,01 1920, there were 5,864 cows, 5,378 bullocks, 

Agricultural Stock. ’ 

3,568 buffaloes, 330 horses, 3,086 sheei)> 

3,384 goats, 916 donkeys, 2,611 ploughs and 600 carts. 


The trade of the mahal consists mainly in agricultural and 
dairy produce, building materials, cloth and 
household articles, and is centred mainly 

in Harij. 

Dunavada and Khaklial have police thanas. The mahal police 
consists of Ifozdar, 3 naebfozdars, 1 jarnadars, 
33 policemen, 1 clerk, 5 mounted police, 

totalling 50 men. 


Trade. 


Police. 


Malsund has an abkari thana and Vansa has a chauki. There 
Abkari. ^ liquor shops and 4 opium shops. 

There are 22 vernacular schools and 2 libraries. Harij, Borat- 
vada, Jamanpar, Govna, Sodhav, Ravindra, 
Schook .nd libraries. pjpiaaa, Manka, Ekalva, Kathi, Katra, Nanna, 
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Sarer, Bhalana, Dunavada, Kuraja, Malsund, Eoda, Vansa and 
Jaska have each a Gujarati school. 


Harij and Adia have each a library. 


Post office. 


Telegraph offices. 


Harij has a post office. There are 4 letter 
boxes in the peta mahal. 

• There is a telegraph office at Harij in con- 
nection with railway. 


There is a temple of Dudheshwar Mahadev at Adia, where a fair 

r • is h^‘ld on Shraxmn va^ anias when about 4 to 

Places of interest. 

5 thousand people assemble. There is also a 
math of San).garji Mahanta. 


6. Vtsnagar Taluk a. 

The Visnagar taluka which has an area of 172 square miles is 

_ , , bounded to the south by the Mehsana 

Boundaries. 

taluka ; to the east by the Vijapur taluka ; 
to the nort-h by those of Kberalu and Sidhpiir; and to the west by the 
talukas of Patan and (^hanasma. 

The total land measurement is 187,506 highas, of which 20,845 

_ - are waste and 166,661 culturable. Of the 

Land. 

total culturable land 150,384 highas are 
sarkari and 16,277 alienated. Of the sarkari land, 17,179 hixjhas are 
unoccupied and 133,205 occupied, of which 8,720 are padiar and 
124,485 cultivated. 


Aspect. 


To the north the taluka is without trees, a level plain, of which 
occasional glimpses of the range of hills, 
of which Mount Abu is the best known, accen- 
tuate the monotony ; but to the south and w^est the country is well 
wooded and more cheerful. 


Rivers. 


The Khari and the Kupen flow through 
the taluka. 


The climate is dry and healthy. The highest temperature 
is 115" and the lowest 42". The average 
rainfall is 25 inches and the highest recorded 


Climate. 


is 35 inches. 
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The total population, according to the Census of 1921, consists of 
Population. 65^099 persons, of whom 32,733 are males 

and 32,366 are females. Of these 60,317 are 
Hindus, 3,024 Musalmans and 1,750 Jains. Amongst the Hindus 
Brahmans, Vanias, Kanbis, and Kolis predominate. 

There are 58 villages in the taluka. 'Niisnagar is the only town 

Towns and viUages. remaining 57 are villages. Of 

the total number 53 are sarkari and 5 
are alienated. There are 18 villages with a population of 1,000 
or more. * 

Visnagar, or Vishalnag<ir, with a population of 13,855 (6,799 
Visnagai males, 7^056 females), is situated fourteen 

miles south-east of Unjha and eleven 
miles east of Mehsana. It is the original seat of one of the six 
classes of Nagar Brahmans, many of whom are now followers 
of Swami Narayan, the religious reformer whom Bishop Heber met 
in Gujarat in 1825. Visnagar had in pre-railway days great influence 
as a centre of trade, and it was also of importance, before 1902, as 
the judicial head-quarter of the Kadi district. It has now sunk into 
comparative insignificance. 

Various accounts are given of the origin of the town. Burgess 
states that it was founded by Visaldev, the Vaghela prince in A.D. 
1243-1261 ; but others attribute its foundation to Visaldev, the 
C^hohan about 1046. Visaldev, the Chohan prince of Ajmer, the 
head of the confederacy which almost drove the Mahomedans out 
of Lahore, determined to punish Bhimdev for not having joined 
him. He defeated the Chalakrav’s General Buluk, the warrior, 
in battle in Gujarat. On the night after the battle the Chalak’s 
minister came secretly to beg for mercy. Visaldev listened, and replied : 
“ Here I will live a post. In a month’s time 1 will build a city. 
Agree to this, and bring your offering.” Bardic traditions add that 
Visaldev, Mandaleshvar of Chandravati, the Vaghel, founded or rather 
repaired the town of Visalnagar.* 

The pilgrims, who passed by the place on their way to Ambaji 
in Danta in pre-railway days, held a fair at Visnagar. The town was 

♦ Kasmala Book I, Chapter XXIV. 
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then much frequented by merchants from Ahmedabad and other places, 
and merchandise of different kinds was sold to the value of a lakh or 
a lakh and a half. Brass and copper pots are to this day manufactured 
and sold in large quantities in Visnagar. 

There are nine dharamshalas which are named Himatram^s, 
'patharvali or stone built, Mandivali, the Kansaras’, the Vanias’, 
Bhimanath Mahadev’s, Hanuman’s, Somnath Mahadev’s, and 
Jaleshwar Mahadev’s. The temples are Jaleshwar Mahadev, 
Bhimnath Mahadev, Gosainji Maharaja’s temple, Swami Narayan’s 
temple, the Shravaks’ Mandir and the Lala Bkagat’s Mandir. 

Amongsjt public buildings there is a vahivatdar kutchery, a munsiff 
kutchery, a dispensary, a library, a High school, two Gujarati 
boys’ schools, police lines and a rest house. The step- well called 
Hiravav, which is situated outside the Dipada Darvaga is an ancient 
and romantic structure. Visnagar possesses an exceptionally 
beautiful tank, with stone embankments recently restored. This is 
called Delia^ and is well worth a visit. 

Valam (4,595), Bhandu (2,805), Kada (2,213), Gothva (2,126) have 
each a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an antyaja school and a library ; 
Kansa (2,670), Denap (2,512), Gunja (2,316) and Bhalak (2,116) have 
each a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an antyaja school ; Kamana 
(1,661) has a Gujarati school and a library ; and Khandoran (1,363), 
Jetalvasna (1,206), Tarabh (1,551), Savala (1,053), Dadhhial (1,186), 
Magroda (1,099), Kharvada (1,009), and almost all the other villages 
have each a Gujarati school. Gothva has a well which has a wide 
celebrity for its medicinal properties, it being considered excellent 
for fever patients. 

The water which is found at a depth of 40 feet is sweet. 

Water There are deep wells at Visnagar, Gunja 

and Paldi. On the whole there are 4,961 
wells, of which 4,814 are used for agricultural and 147 for ordinary 
domestic purposes. Visnagar itself has a plentiful water siipjdy 
provided by the wells called Vohorakuo and Kankuo. 

The soil which is mainly ymadu, is light 
and sandy on the surface. 
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Holdings. 


The total number of holdings is 10,526.* 8,667 Khatedars 
cultivate their own land, and 1,859 rent it to 
others. The former hold 118,694 bighas, the 
latter 30,787 bighas. Of those who cultivate their own land the holding 
of 2,573 is upto 5 bighas; of 5.830 above 5 but upto 25 bighas; of 2,058 
above 25 but upto 100 bighas: of 62 above ^pO but upto 500 bighas; 
and of 3 above 500 i,583 pay land assessment upto 

Es. 5; 4,164 above Rs. 5 'but upto Rs. 20; 4,581 above Rs. 20 but upto 
Rs. 100 ; 194 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 and 4 above Rs. 500. Of 
the khatedars 9,516 are Hindus, 583 Musalmans, 427 Jains and the 
roinaining others. 

The average bighas under chief crojxs come to Icapas 1,922, 
juwar 49,420, bajri 39,141, Vheat 11,028, 
sarsav 6,808 and castor seed 8,192. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 1896-91 
and the Revision in 1917-18 for 30 years. 
The groups into which the taluka is divided 
and the rates of assessment fixed for each grouj) are as under 


Produce. 


Survey Settlement. 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Bs. a. p. 

I 

Visnagar alone . . . . . • • • 

2 14 0 

II 

Gothva, Vasna and 41 other villages 

2 12 0 

III 

Lachhadi and other villages 

2 0 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 3,74,545, of which 
Rs. 3,00,229 were from land revenue, 
Revenue. 20,134 from local cess, Rs. 12,961 from 

income tax, Rs. 2,643 from abkari, Rs. 20,715 from stamps, Rs. 3,068 
from registration and the remaining from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were in the taluka 2,661 cows, 11,625 
Agricultural iock._ ■ 15,313 buffaloes, 3,910 sheep, 6,159 

goats, 299 horses, 204 camels, 1,208 donkeys, 6,061 ploughs and 1,760 
carts. 
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Visnagar was formerly a centre of much wealth and commerce 
Trade excellent trade in opium and oil 

seeds. With the opening of the Eajputana- 
Malwa Railway and the stoppage of the traffic in opium, trade has 
been diverted elsewhere, and the glory of Visnagar has departed. 

Gothva and Valam«have each a })olice thana. The taluka police 
consists of 1 fozdar, 4 naeb-fozdars, 1 jamadar^ 
11 havaldars, 57 constables, 2 swars 
and 1 clerk, totalling 77 men. 

There are 2 opium shops and 10 liquor 
^ shops. 

Visnagar, , Valam, Kada, Bhandu, Kamana, Bhalak, Denap, 

Post offices Kansa, and Gunja have each a post office *, 

and Kharasda, Tarabh, Udaipur and 12 
other villages have letter boxes. 


Post offices. 


There are two telegraph offices in Visnagar, one in connection 

Telegraph offices railway and the other with the post 

office. 


Visnagar, and its environs teem with picturesque memorials 

Places of interest ancient glory which is now largely 

forgotten. A fair is held on every Monday 
in the month of Shravcut in honour of Jaleshwar Mahadev at Visnagar. 
This temple is an ancient structure and is well worthy of a visit. 
Hiiavav, situated outside the Dipada gate, is said to have been 
built during the time of the Rajput kings. 

7. Mehsana Taluka. 

The Mehsana taluka is bounded by the Visnagar taluka to the 

Boundaries north ; by the Chanasma taluka and a portion 

of Mahikantha territory to the west ; by 
the Kadi taluka to the south ; and by the Visnagar and Vijapur 
talukas to the east. 

The taluka has an area of 239 square miles. Its greatest length 
from east to west is 17 miles, and its greatest 
width 21 miles. 


Boundaries. 
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The total land measurement is 259,709-7 highas, of which 
27,956-11-7 are waste, and 231,752-15-13 are 

JLftiicl* 

culturable. Of the culturable Jand, 27,560- 
1-3 highas are alienated and 204,192-14-10 are sarkari. Of the 
mrkari land, 40,421-8-10 hiqhas are unoccupied and 163,771-6-0 are 
oceujued, of which 61,600-3-4 are padtar and 102,171-2-16 are 
cultivated. 


The aspect of this, the most central talulra in the district, is 

. sometimes that of an even plain, sometimes 

Aspect* 

that of a gently undulating country. 

The Rupen and the Khari pass through 
the northern portion of the taluka. 

The climate is dry and healthy. The summer months are very 

Climate winter months are very cold. 

The highest temperature is 114“ and the 
lowest is 40“. The average rainfall is 21 inches while the highest on 
record is 39 inches 


According to the Census of 1921, the total population consists 
of 80,546 persons (41,998 males, 38,548 
Population. females). Of these, 73,483 are Hindus, 3,768 

Musalmans, and 3.131 Jains. 


There is 1 town and 83 villages in the taluka. Of these 82 are 
sarkari and 2 are alienated. About 21 
Towns and Villages. villages ha\e a population of 1,000 or more. 

Mehsana is a station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and is 
distant forty miles irom Ahmedabad and twenty-one from Sidhpur on 
the same line north. Visnagar is distant eleven miles east, while Kadi 
is about seventeen miles to the south-east and Patan is 25 miles to 
the north-west. It is, therefore, the most central town in the whole 
district, and branch railways connect it with other towns to the east 
and west. Owing to this convenient situation the District Offices, 
that of the District Judge from the much larger and more important 
town of Visnagar, and that of the Suba from the old head-quarter 
town of Kadi, have been located here since 1902. The present 
population according to the Census of 1921 consists of 11,888 
inhabitants of whom 6,502 are males and 5,386 females. 
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Mehsana is situated on one of a series of gentle undulations, 
bare of trees, devoid of adornment, productive only of thick-lying 
dust. There are several buildings of mark of which the most 
noteworthy are the Head Quarter Offices called Raj Mahal, and the 
recently completed police barracks, a most imposing erection. 

The Raj Mahal is surrounded by gardens which slope down to 
the railway line. In an obscure corner is the grave of a British officer 
who died while in camp there ; and the compound of the old, and now 
abandoned, travellers’ bungalow on the edg^ of the tank contains 
similar melancholy reminiscences of the days when Mehsana was 
a halting station for British troops marching to Deesa and the north 
before the railway made these marches unnecessary. 

In addition to the District Offices, Mehsana has a vahivatdar's 
and a munsiff's hutchery, a hospital, a travellers’ bungalow, a post 
office, a telegraph office, a Gujarati school, an English high school, 
a girls’ school, an antyaja school, a Marathi school, a school for the 
deaf, dumb and blind, a veterinary dispensary, a library and an 
Agricultural Museum. 

Jagudan (1,752) is a railway station on the R. M. Railway. It 
has an agricultural station maintained for experimental and demons- 
tration purposes. There is a Gujarati school for boys and a girls’ 
school also. Ambaliasan (616), and Linch (2,868) are both railway 
stations. Ambasan (1,448), Akhaj (1,323), Balol (2,347), Bamosan 
(1,335), Boriavi (1,329), Charadu (1,635), Chhathiarda (1,866), Motidau 
(1,532), Devrasan (879), Joranang (1,443), Langhnaj (3,578), Makanaj 
(1,430), Mewoo (2,247), Palodar (1,224), Panchot (2,445), Piludra 
(1,562), Vadasma (1,937), and Kherva (2,630) have each a Gujarati 
school and a library in connection with it. Langhnaj and Kherva 
have English classes attached to the Gujarati school. 

The water supply of the taluka is somewhat scarce, and the 
winter sowings are consequently limited. 

^**^*^* The water is brackish, and is found at an 

average depth of 30 feet. The total number of wells is 4,930, of which 
4,602 are used for agricultural and 328 for domestic purposes. In 
Mehsana there is an ancient step-well which is still in a fair condi- 
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tion. There are 171 village ponds. Mehsana has a large tank in 
which water remains for 8 months of the year. The two tanks near 
the village of Makanaj and Mulsan, provide duck shooting during the 
cold weather. 


The surface soil is geneially light and sandy but alluvial soil is 
met with in places, though not over any 
large area. Below the surface is kankar ; 
below that a layer of fine sand ; and below that again clay. The 
soil generally is of yomdu variety. 

The total number of holdings in the taluka is 13,938. 

Il,8i4 khafedars cultivate their jown land and 
Holdings. 2,124 rent it to others. Those who cultivate 

their own land hold 178,124-7-13 hirjhas^ while those who rent it to 
others have 28,436«-13 hixjhas. Of those who cultivate their own land, 
the holdings of 3,483 are upto 5 bighas ; of 6,640 more than 5 and less 
than 25 bighas ; of 3,769 more than 25 and less than 100 bighas ; of 43 
from 1(X) to 500 bighas ; and of 3 above 500 bighas, 2,590 khatedars pay 
land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 5,615 from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 ; 5,488 from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 ; 237 from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 ; and 6 above Rs. 500. 
Of these khatedars 10,494 are Hindus, and 223 Musalmans. 

The average bighas under chief crops come to bajri 59,126-2-0, 
juwar 42,340-3-0, wheat 19,159-1, kapas 
Produce. 9,578-18-0, castor-seed 17,420, tuver 2,637-12 

and sarsav 5,393-5-0. Mag, 'imth and other pulses are also grown in 
some area. 


Produce. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 

1953 and the Revision Settlement in Samvat 

Surrey Settlement. 3^ 

the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group 
are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Kate of 
assessment. 

I 

II 

III 

,1 

Mehsana alone . . 

Kherva and 51 other villages . . 

Mewoo and 23 other villages 

Ks. a. p. 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 2 0 
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Agricultural stock. 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 7,25,251-6-10, of 
whichRs. 3,55,186-8-4 were from land revenue, 
Revenue. 25,237-12-9 from local cess, Rs. 8,777-10-1 1 

from income tax, Rs. 2^27,085-0-10 from abkari, Rs. 37,650-9-6 from 
stamps^ Rs. 3,601-12-0 from registration and the remainder^ from 
miscellaneous sources. « 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 

^ , there were 6 094 cows, 13,952 bullocks, 

Agricultural stock. , . 

16,255 buffaloes, 10,447 sheep, 11,480 

goats, 356 horses, 375 camels^ 1,681 donkeys, 7,197 ploughs and 

1,631 carts. 

9 

Mehsana being a junction station has a considerable trade in 
Trade agricultural produce. Prominent Bombay 

seed merchants like Messrs. Ralli Brothers, 
Kilachand Devchand and others have their offices liere. There are 
also two ginning factories and two oil mills. 

There are 5 police ihanas and 1 police chowki. There are offices 

„ of a Police Naeb Suba, a Sar Fozdar, and a 

Police. ^ 

fozdar. The taluka police consists of 2 
fozdars, 7 naeh fozdara, 14 havaldars, 1 jamadar, 68 policemen, 2 
mounted police and 1 clerk, totalling 95 men. 

There are 2 Abkari chowkis; 11 liquor shops and 5 opium 
Abkari. shops. 


There are 105 schools and 19 libraries. Mehsana has a High 

- , , j • school, 2 Gujarati schools, 1 Marathi school, 

Schools and Libranes. ’ ^ 

1 Urdu school, 1 Girls' school, and 1 antyaja 
school. In Langhnaj there is an English class, a Gujarati school, a 
Girls’ school and an antyaja school. Besides Balol, Akhaj, Linch, 
Kherva, Me woo, Panchot, Piludra, Motidao, Vadasma, Chhathi- 
arda, Jornang and Sametra have each a Gujarati school. There 
are libraries in Mehsana, Mulasan, Akhaj, Saldi, Vadasma, Langhnaj, 
Jornang, Jagudan, Bamosan, Motidao, Piludra, Balol, Panchot, 
Linch, Kherva, Mewoo, ximbasan, and Khara. 


Post Offices. 


There are 14 post offices and 35 letter 
boxes in the taluka. 
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There are two telegraph offices in Mehsana, one in connection with 
the post office and another at the railway 
Telegraph Offices. station. Jagudan, Ambaliasan, Linch, Ran- 

dala, and Motidao have each a telegraph office in connection with 
the railway. 

Mehsana, Jagudan, and Ambliasan are railway stations on the 

Railway Stations Raj putana-Malwa Railway; Linch (Boriavi) 

Oil the Mehsana Viramgam railway ; and 
Crhada (Randala) on the Kheralu Branch'line. 

There is a tenijde of Shri Piple&hwar Mahadev at Saldi, where 
ni f w a fair is held on the last Monday of the month 


Railway Stations. 


Places of Interest. 


of Shravan. 


8. Kadi Taluk a. 


History. 


Kadi taluka is bounded on the north by the Mehsana and Katosan 
« j . talukas ; on the vS.outh and west by the Britisli 

Viramgam and Sanaud talukas ; and on the 
east by the Kalol taluka. Some isolated Kadi villages are situated 
in the Viramgam taluka outside the main block of Baroda territory. 

The taluka has an area of 333 square miles. The greatest length 

. from south to north is 26 miles and the 

Area. 

greatest width from cast to west is 17 miles. 

Before the Marathas took firm root in Gujarat, the Babis settled 

... themselves in the districts north of Ahmeda- 

History. 

bad and south of Radhan])ur and Sami. 
Damaji ousted them after the battle of Panipat and gave his brother 
Khanderao Gaekwad, Himmat Bahadur, the jagir of which Kadi 
was the chief place. There was constant rivalry between the junior 
and the elder branch of the family, and the jagirdar and his son, Mal- 
harrao, took frequent advantage of the dissensions which weakened 
the ruling family. Finally Malharrao sided with the illegitimate 
Kanhoji, and in 1802 his city of Kadi was besieged by Sir William 
Clarke who was sent with a British force to assist the rather weak 
military demonstration of Major Alexander Walker.* Malharrao's 
lines were forced, and he himself surrendered the fort, the town and 
the country to the ally of the British. 


‘ See Vol. I, page 490. 
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The total land is 3,62,829*8 bighas^ of which 43,296-17 are waste 

- j and 3,19,532-11 are culturable. Of the 

Lands. 

culturable land 24,824-8 bighas are alienated 
and 2,94,708-3 are sarkari. In the sarkari land 16,340-13 bighas are 
unoccupied and 2,78,367-10 bighas are occupied, of which 35,357-10 
bighas are pacltar and 2,43,010-0 are cultivated. 

The general aspect of the taluka is very unprepossessing as it 
consists of an uninterrupted plain bare of 

Aspects 

all trees. Round the town of Kadi, however, 
and in its neighbourhood there are field trees in fair abundance, a 
gently undulating country, and numerous tanks. But there are no 
forests, no lakes, and no rivers. 

The climate is generally healthy but it is malarious in the 

' monsoon. The climate of Khakharia 

Climate. « 

tappa is notoriously bad. The highest 

temperature is 110“ and the lowest is 37“. The average rainfall is 

30 inches^ 

The taluka has a poi)uIation of 86,716 individuals, of whom 

_ , . 44,544 are men and 42,172 women, the 

Population. 

average density to the square mile being 
260. Of the entire population 78,385 are Hindus, 6,546 are 
Mahomedans and 1,697 are Jains. 


There are 121 villages in the taluka, of which 119 are sarkari and 

- - 2 are of other vahivat, 17 villages have 

Towns and Villages. ® 

a population of 1,000 or more. 


The town of Kadi, situated north latitude 23“ 18' east longitude 
72“ 221', ^ population of 11,556 inhabi- 

tants according to the Census of 1911 ; and 
11,919 according to that of 1921, of whom 5,993 are males and 5,926 
females. Kadi was a place of some importance in the past owing to 
its past history and its position as head-quarter of the district to which 
it has given its name. But since the removal of the head-quarter 
of the district to Mehsana, it has dwindled into insignificance. The 
military detachment which was formerly stationed here has also been 
removed to Baroda. 
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Kadi is about twelve miles west of Kalol, whose station on 


Description. 


the Rajputana-Malwa Railway line is 
distant sixteen miles from Ahmedabad and 


to the north of that town. Only a fair weather road connected 
the two places in the past, but they are now connected by railway. 
The country round Kalol is that "of close fields with thick hedges and 
numerous trees. Beyond the village of Chatral the aspect of the 
country changes somewhat. Instead of a plain there is a series of 
gentle undulations, and in every dip between the sandy ridges is a 
piece of water well stocked during the cold months with feathered 
game. The field trees are fewer, hedges scarcer, the view more 
extensive, but round the villages are clusters of trees. In'* the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town of Kadi there is no want of fkie shade, and 
the })lace is picturesque, the plaster domes of the fort gleaming from 
afar out of the thick wood wtlich surrounds it. North pf the town 


is a broad sheet of water fringed with trees, and on the edge which 
touches the houses the domed gate or Ghumti (larvaja is effectively 
placed. 


A well-i)reserved gate opens the way to the fort which 
gives the town its name of Kille Kadi. It 
Buildings. stands on a slight elevation, but its brick 

walls and numerous buttresses, though they enclose no great area, 
are of enormous thickness and in a good state of preservation. The 
chief building inside the fort is the Ratuj Mahel which is partly in ruins. 
Tradition connet^ts it with the jmjirdar Malharrao, but scattered bits 
of Musalman architecture amid the Marat ha work, which overlays 
them, carry one back to the Babi lords of the country. The 
Mahel above the courtyards is now used as a school house. Close by 
are the S'up'a Mahel and some other buildings, such as the arsenal, 
more or less in ruins. The people of Kadi have been permitted to 
obtain building materials from the remnants of Malharrao s public 
edifices. Thus much of the city wall has disappeared together with 
two lesser forts, while the moat which surrounded the whole has now 
been filled up. To the east, or behind the fort, is the palace or 
sarkarvada fairly kept up and utilized for public offices of the 
vahivatdar and the naeb suba. The Sub-Engineer’s office is in the 
Ghumti darvaja and suitable buildings have beeik" built for the 
42 
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munsiff and fozdar kucheris. The civil hospital is in a spacious new 
building outside the town. Narrow streets, gaudily painted houses, 
lavishly decked with wood carving, hold a fair bazar, but choking 
dust and the crumbled appearance of the generality of the 
habitations give Kadi a mournful look. 


Dharamthalas. 


There are seven ^aaramshalas known as those of Amin Jaising 
Pranshankar, Tribhovan Mulchand, the 
Audich Brahmans, the Kapadvanjvala, 
the Sonars, Hanuman, and the Khakhi Bava. An excellent rest 
house has been recently built near the railway station. 


The chief among the Kadi temples is that of Evteshvar Mahadev, 
which in a sense commemorates the acqui- 
Temples. sition of the place by the present family 

of the Gaekwads, for it was built by the son of the Dewan Babaji. 
Next ranks the mandir of the Gosavi Maharaj, which contains some 
elaborate carving, and that of the Khakhi Bava. There are also 
the temples of Bhimnath Mahadev, Kashi vishvanath Mahadev, 
Pimpaleshvar Mahadev, Arnbaji Mata, Shivlal Shukal Mahadev, 
Sindhvai Mata, Kadha Krishna, Balaji and Narsingji. 


Several fairs are held during the year. Praneshvar Mahadev’s 
fair takes place on the eighth day of the 
dark fortnight of Shravan (July-August) ; 
that of the Serpent God at Kundal on the fifth day of the same fort- 
night ; that of Balapur on the nineteenth of Rajah ; Sindhvai Mata’s 
fair takes place on the second of the bright fortnight of Ashad ( June- 
Jttly) ; and the fair of Alusan Mahadev on the eleventh day of the 
same period. 

Rajpur has a population of 2,254 inhabitants. There is a Gujarati 
school, a girls’ school and an antyaja school and a police thana. 


Kand (1,722) has a Gujarati school and a girls’ school ; Dangarva 
(1,769) which is 27 miles from Ahmedabad, and Jhulasan (1,341) have 
each a station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, a Gujarati school, 
a Girls’ school and an antyaja school. Vadu (1,403), Vamaj (1,676) 
and Adaraj (1,831) have each a boys’ school, a girls’ school and an 
antyaja school. Nandasan (1,983) and Suraj (1,325) have Gujarati 
and antyaja schools. Daran (1,740) Ghumasan (1,278), Agol (1,692) 
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Khavad (1,4B0), Kaiyal f 1,086) and Andudra (947) have each a 
Gujarati school. 

For the most part the surface soil is of a light sandy kind and^ 
about four feet deep. The next stratum 
is of black mouM about four feet deep^ 
the third of chunam kankar about five feet in depth, the fourth layer 
is of a rich yellow earth, the fifth is of sand to a depth of quite seven 
feet, and below it is a layer of red earth combined with small pieces 
of stone. In places, and especially to the west of the taluka, black 
soil is met with at the surface. Under it is fo ind a layer of yellow 
earth seven feet deep, then a layer of chunam kankar mixed with 
yellow earth, below it a layer of thick coarse sand, belpw it again a 
layer of fine red earth mixed with small stones, and below this chu- 
nam kankar is combined with a reddish clay. 

Sweet water is found if wells are dug 100 feet deep. The subsoil 
water is 20 leet deep in the north while it 
is 50 to 60 feet deep in the south. There 
are 4,688 wells of which 4,308 are used for agriculture and 380 for 
domestic purposes. The number of ponds is 907. 

The total number of khatedars is 16,487, of whom 14,225 cultivate 
their own land while 2,262 rent it to others 
Holdings. cultivation. Those that cultivate their 

own land hold 259,495-10 bighas, while those that rent it to others 
have 43,696-8 bighas. Of the total khatedars the holdings of 4,656 
are upto 5 bighas ] of 7,915 above 5 but upto 25 bighas ] of 3,666 
above 25 but upto 100 bighas ; of 236 above 100 but upto 500 
bighas ] and of 14 above 500 bighas. 3,372 pay land assessment upto 
Es. 5; 6,287 above Es. 5 but upto Es. 20; 6,303 above Es. 20 but 
npto Es. 100; 507 above Es. 100 but upto Es. 500; and 18 above 
Es. 500. Of these khatedars 15,364 are Hindus, 905 Musalmans and 
the remaining of other religions. 

The average bighas under chief crops come to juwar 60,455-17, 
bajri 64,067-16, wheat 16,104-1, dangar 
Produce. 21,056-17, kapas 78,770-9 and castor-seed 

16,626-5. Pulses and hodra are also grown in some area. 
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The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samwat 
1953 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 
in 1976 for 30 years. The groups into which 
the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group 
are as under : — 


Survey Settlement. 


Group 

No. 

c 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Kadi and 9 other villages 

3 0 0 

II 

Adaraj and 26 other villages . . 

2 12 0 

III 

Vadu ar^d 25 other villages . . 

2 8 0 

TV 

Kalianpura, Govindpura and 54 other villages 

« 

f 2 4 0 
< 2 8 0 

1^ after ten years. 


Revenue. 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 6,26^752-6-2, of 
which Rs. 4,90,334-14-7 were from land 
revenue. Rs. 41,555-13-9 from loq|il cess 
Rs. 7,089-10-1 from income-tax, Rs. 22,541-5-5 from opium, 
Rs. 35,344-12-0 from stamps, Rs. 4,393-2-6 from registration and the 
remaining from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 7,001 cows ; 16,633 bullocks ; 
Agricultural stock. 18,578 buffaloes; 5,553 sheep; 8,497 goats. 

680 horses ; 1,626 donkeys ; 8,258 ploughs ; and 3,042 carts. 

The prominent manufacture of the town of Kadi is calico-printing. 

Brass pots are also made and zinc vessels so 
Trade. designed as to keep water cool. Kadi 

is a good centre of trade in cotton and castor-seeds. There are 8 gin- 
ning factories in the taluka, 1 castor-seed factory, a cotton press and 
2 flour mills. 

Adaraj, Rajpur, Bavlu, Vaghroda and Mahadevpura each have 
a police and Dhandhalpur, Chandrasan 
and Galodi*a have each a police chowki. The 
taluka police consists of 2 fozdars, 6 naeb fozdars, 1 jamadar, 1 
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havaldars, 1 clerk, 75 constables and 2 mounted constables, 
totalling 105 men. 

There are 4 liquor shops and 9 opium 
Abkari. sho|)s in the taluka. 

There are 104 schools, of which 2 are English, 90 Gujarati, 1 

Marathi, 2 Urdu and 9 antyaja schools. 

Schools and Ubraries. ^ g Gujarati boys’ 

and girls’ schools, 2 Urdu schools, 1 Marathi and 1 antyaja school. 
Dangarva, Jhulasan, Raj pur, Vadu, Vamaj and Adaraj have each a 
Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an antyaja school. Thor, Kand, 
Bhatasan and Chandrasi'n have each a boys’ and a^ girls’ school. 
Laksiiniipura, Charol, Anandpura, Narola, Ambavpqra, Chadasana, 
Chalasan, Nagarasan, Chhalesra, Vanasol and other villages have each 
a Gujarati school. Kadi and Kudal have each a library. 


There is a post office in Kadi and* letter boxes in Indrad, Kand, 
Dangarva, Agol, Ghumasan, and 19 other 
villages. 


Post Offices. 


There are two telegraph offices in Kadi ; one in connection with 
the post office and the other in connection 
Telegraph Offices. railway station. Dangarva and 

Jhulasan have telegraph offices in connection with the R, M. Rail- 
way, on which they are stations. 


There is an ancient temple of Evteshvar Mahadev in Kadi and 
at a distance of two miles from Kadi are 
Places of Interest. situated the temples of Sindhvai Mata and 
Oghad where fairs are held in the months of Shravan. At 
Kasva, thereisatempleof Ghoghaof Rabaris where a fair is held on 
Nag Panchami holiday. There is also a temple of a Mata at Khavad. 


9. Kalol Taluka. 


The Kalol taluka is bounded by the Vijapur taluka and the 
territory of the Mansa Thakore under the 
Boundaries. Msihi Kantha Agency to the north ; by the 

river Sabarmati and Pethapur of Mahi Kantha to the east ; by the 
British Daskroi taluka to the south ; and by the Kadi and Mehsana 


talukas to the west. 
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The taluka has an area of 265 square miles. Its greatest length 
and width are 27 and 17 miles respect- 
ively. 


The total land measurement is 289,041 highas of which 33,664 
are waste and 255,377 are culturable. Of 
the culturable land 52,806 are alienated 
and 202,570 are sarkari. Of the sarA^anland 8,323 aie unoccupied 
and 194,247 are occupied, of which only 40,413 bighas are padtar, 
while 153,834 are cultivated. 


The taluka presents the appearance of a fairly wooded and well 
^ cultivated plain except the southern 

Aspect. , mehvasi villages. There are no forests, 

rivers or lakes. 


The river Sabarmati just touches the eastern boundary flowing 
from north to south. There is no other 
Rivers. river in the taluka. 

The climate is dry and healthy. The water is brackish but 
good and wholesome. The highest tempera- 
Climate. jQg® lowest is 76\ The average 

rainfall is 24 inches. 

The population of the taluka consists of 89,059 souls (45,594 
males and 43,465 females). Of these 84,426 are 

Population. Hindus, 2,263 Musalmans and 2,352 Jains. 

There are 91 villages in the taluka, of which 80 are sarkari and 
11 are of other vahivats.* 28 villages have 
Villages. ^ population of 1,000 or more. 

Kalol is a station on the Rajputana-Malwa line, sixteen miles 
north of Ahmedabad. It has 7,259 inhabitants, of whom 3,696 are 
males. The town contains the usual taluka offices, a travellers’ 
bungalow, an English school, a Gujarati school, a girls school, Urdu 
boys’ and girls’ schools, an antyaja school and a library, a post 
office and a Bhat’s dharamshaU and two others. The town is 
interesting and is in the middle of a rich country where the close 
high hedges and numerous trees are a pleasant relief to the eye. Kalol 
is the junction station for the Kadi-Vijapur and Becharaji railways> 
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and has 3 ginning factories, 2 cotton presses, 3 cotton spinning and 
weaving mills, an oil mill, a rice mill and 2 hand-loom factories. 

Sardhav (3,569), Nardipnr (3,039), Kandheja (3,589) and Rupal 
(3,217) have each Gujarati boys’ and girls’ schools, a library and a 
post office. Rupal has a terxiple of Vadechi Mata. Unao (2,614) and 
Adraj (1,954) have each a police thana and ^ Gujarati school. Moti 
Bhoyan (1,343) has a police thana. Dhamasan (1,308), Vadsar (982) and 
Isand (1,133) have each a Gujarati school and a post office. Pansar 
(2,224) has of late become an important place of Jain pilgrimage. A 
beautiful temple has been erected for the accommodation of an idol of a 
Jain tirthankar, viz., Mahavir: wamifrund near the house of a Ravalia. 
Convenienc rest houses and dharamshalas have been built*by wealthy 
Jains for the accommodation of the hundreds of pilgiims who daily 
visit the place. Titoda (1,822), Seratha (2,266) and Limbodra (2,085) 
have each a Gujarati school and a post office. Kolvada'^ (3,075) has 
a Gujarati school and an abkari thana, while Santej (1,622) has a Guja- 
rati school and a police chowki. The water of the tank of this village 
is used for irrigation purposes. Paliyad (2,324), Soja (2,257), Vavol 
(1,778), Saej (1,900), Veda (1,603), Jambla (1,710) have each a Gujarati 
school. Five miles from Kalol on the road to Kadi the village of 
Chhatral (1,349) has a step- well of some little pretence, said to have 
been built by the Hindu wives of Mahomed Begada and repaired 
hj the ja{jirdar Malharrao Gaekwad. Rancharda (1,324) has a home 
for sick and aged animals belonging to the Ahmedabad panjrapole^ 
Dingucha (1,385), Balva (1,515), Khoraj dabhi (1,259) and Serisa (1,^6) 
have each a Gujarati school. The latter village, where an idol 
of a tirthankar is fojund, is much visited by J ain pilgrims, and a rich 
temple is under construction. 

The surface soil is gorat or of a light sandy nature. Below it 
there is a stratum of red earth, below it again 

Q *1 ^ 

* one of kankar, and then comes a stratum of 

sand. 

The water is sweet, except in the Khakharia tappa where it is 
brackish. It is found at a depth of 30 to 
35 feet in this tappa, and at a depth of 40 to 
50 feet elsewhere. 


Water. 
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The total number of khaledars is 14,695 of whom 12,436 cultivate 
{heir own land and 2,259 rent it to others. 

Holdings. Those that cultivate their own land hold 

202,070 bighas and those that rent it to others have 44,983. The hold- 
ings of 3,872 Jchatedars are upto 5 bighas; of 7,639 above 5 but upto 25 
bighas ; of 3,052 above 25 but upto 100 bighas ; of 1 1 3 above 100 but 
upto 500 bighas; and of 19 above 500 bighas. 3,834 khatedars pay land 
assessment upto Rs. 5; 6,041 above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20: 4,551 above 
Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100; 257 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 and 
12 above Rs. 500. Of these 13,895 khatedars are Hindus, 355 
Musalmans, 375 Jains, and the remaining of other religions. 


The average bighas under chief crops conic to dangar 9,542, 
juwar 44,776, bajri 69,784, wheat 5,494, tvvcr 
Produce. 5,417, tal, 1,206, castor seeds 19,954, tobacco 

3,932 and kapas 12,288. Pulses and grass are also grown in some area. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 
1955 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 
Survey Settlement. Samvat 1974 for 30 years. The groups 

into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed 
for each grouj) are as under : — 


Grou}) 

No. 

Name and number of villager. 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Kalol and 37 other villages 

2 12 0 

II 

Titoda and 22 other villages 

2 4 0 

III 

Hajipur and 18 other villages 

1 12 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 4,44,874 of which 
Rs. 3, 60, 788 were from landre venue, Rs. 26,206 
Revenue. from local cess, Rs. 4,993 from income-taxj 

Rs. 2,389 from abkari, Rs. 28,621 from stamps and Rs. 5,084 from 
registration and the remaining from miscellaneous sources. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 6,514 cows, 14,800 bullocks, 18,376 
Agricultural Stock. buffaloes, 9,245 sheep, 10,804 goats, 290 

horses, 2,407 donkeys, 8,127 ploughs and 2,507 carts. 
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Trade. 


Kalol is a big centre of trade. Being near Ahmedabad, there are 
great chances for its industrial regeneration. 
At present there are 2 spinning and weaving 
mills, 3 ginning factories, 2 cotton presses and 1 oil mill. In the 
other parts of the taliikn there is no other trade but that of 
agricultural produce. ^ 

Adraj, Unao and Bhoyan have police thanas and Santej and 
Seratha have police chowHi. The taluka 
police consists of 1 foz(lm\ 4 ncwh fozdars, 2 
55 constables. 2 mounted police and a clerk, 


Police. 


jamadars, ^0 havaldmn 
totalling 75 men. 

There is an abkari 


Abkari. 


Schools and libraries. 


thana at Kolvada and a chowbt at Hajipur. 
There are 19 liquor shops and 9 opium shops 
in the taluka. ^ 

There are 79 schools and 8 libraries in the taluka. Kalol has an 
English school, 1 (lujarati school, a girls ^ 
school, lirdu lioys' and girls’ schools and an 
antyaja school. Isand, Ihiao, Rupal, Kolvada, Chhatral, Titoda, 
Nardipur, Paliyad, Pansar, Ralva, Moti Adaraj, Randheja, Saej, Vavol, 
Sardhav, Soja, Santej, Kudasan, Khorajdabhi, Janibla, Dingucha, 
Dhamasan, Piplaj, Mokhasan, Rancharda, Vadasar, Limbodra, Serisa, 
Veda, Ola, Aluva, Karoli, Kotha, Golthara, Jaspur, Ohanaj, Nadaii, 
Palsana, Bileshvarpura, Borisan, Bhadol, Bhoyan Rat hod, Mubarakpur. 
Vadavasami, Vaghesan, Vasna, Rakpanjiur, Sargasan, Sonipur and 
Sobhasan, have each a Gujarati school. There aie antyaja schools 
at Naradipir, Unao, Rupal, Kolvada, Pansar, Randheja, Beratha, 
Sardhav, and Limbodra. There are private English classes at Rupal, 
Nardipur and Unao, Rupal, Kolvada, Nardipur, Paliyad, Pansar, 
Randheja, Vavol, Saej, Seratha, Sardhav, Soja, Dingucha, Limbodra, 
and Chhatral have each a library. 

There are post offices at Kalol, Nardipur, Pansar, Randheja, 
Rupal, Sardhav, Titoda, Unao, Sertha, 
Limbodra, Chhatral, Kolvada and Paliyad. 

There is one Government telegraph office in connection with the 
post office and another in connection with 
railway at Kalol. Besides Randheja, Adraj 
and Limbodra have each a telegraph office in connection with railway. 


Post Offices. 


Teles^raph Offices. 
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Kalol and Pansar are two railway stations on the Rajputana 
Malwa railway and Randheja, Vastia, Adraj 
Railway fUdont. Limbodra are railway stations on the 

Xadi Vijapur line. 


Boundaries. 


There is a temple of Kapileshwar Mahadev at Kalol, where a fair 
is' held every year on Shravan Vad Amos, 
Places of interest. temples of Siddhanath and Vaij- 

anath Mahadev at Saej and Vasna respectively. Fairs are held here on 
Shravan Vad 8. At Randheja there is a temple of Dholeshwar Mahadev 
and a fail is held on the Shivratri holiday every year. A fair is held 
at Rupal in honour of Vadechi Mata on Aso Sud 9, when people from 
surrounding villages gather together. 

r 

10. Vijapur Taluka. 

The Vijapur taluka of the Kadi district is bounded to the north 
by the Kheralu taluka ; to the west by 
Boundaries. Visnagar and Mehsana talukas ; to the 

south by the Mansa taluka in Mahikantha territory and the Kalol 
taluka ; and to the east by the Sabarmati river, by the territories 
of petty chiefs under the Mahikantha Agency, as well as by the 
Prantij taluka of the Ahmedabad district. 

The taluka has an area of 323 square miles. Its greatest length 
from north to south is 19 miles, and the 
Area. greatest width from east to west is 16 miles. 

The total land is 328,164-19-15 highas, of which 32,010-10-15 are 
waste and 296,154-9-0 are culturable. Of 
the total culturable land 95,650'214 are 
alienated and 200,50^-6-6 are sarkari. In the sarkari land 11,346-5-2 
highas are unoccupied and 131,737-0-0 are occupied of which 
13,745-8-14 are and 117,991-11-6 are cultivated. 

The aspect of the taluka is that of an exceedingly well wooded 
plain. In some parts, however, there are 
Aspect. tiees and the aspect is that of a barren 

plain. 

The river Sabarmati foims the eastern boundary of the taluka 
Rivers. and flows from north to south. 
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The climate is good. The highest temperature is 110“ and the 
lowest is 40°. The average rainfall is 30 
Climate. inches and the highest on record is 45. 

The population ol the taluka consists of 117,482 individuals 
(59,431 males and 58,051 females). Of these 
Population. 109,934 are Hindus^* 3,129 Musalmans and 

4,402 Jains. 

There are 87 villages in the taluka, of which 82 are sarkari and 
5 are of other vahivat. About 38 villages 


Villagfes. 


have a population of 1,000 or more. 


VijAPUR, according to the Census of 1911, had 6,408 iTihabitants ; 
according to that of 1,921 it had 7,319, of whom 3,582 Were males and 
3,737 females. It contains several pubbe buildings, such as the 
vahivatdar's and mumiff's offices, Fozdar’s kachery, a dispensary, 
Urdu boys’ and girls’ schools, an Efiglish school, a library and 
Gujarati boys’ and girls’ schools. There is a post office and two 
dharamshalas named the Brahman’s and that of the Kalika Mata. 
The chief temples are those of Kalika Mata, of Ganpati, and of 
Mashcshvar. The town is said to have been founded four centuries 
after Vadnagar by Vijai, a descendant of Kanaksen, the builder of 
that ancient town. It is a station on the Kadi-Vijapur railway line 
and is the headquarter of the taluka. 

Ladol (5,403) has a Gujaiati school, a girls’ school, an antyaja 
school, a library and a police thana. Gozaria (4,373) has a Gujarati 
school, a girls’ school, an antyaja school, a police thana and a library. 
Vasai (4,211) has Crujarati boys’ and girls’ schools, a police chowki 
and a library ; while Pilvai (3,401) with similar institutions is famous 
for the revolt, the Rajputs raised at the time of its Survey Settlement. 
Gavada (2,103), Ajol (2,688), Kharod (2,198), Jantral (2,053), Pundhra 
(2,183), Malosan (1,703), Chadason (831) have each Gujarati boys' 
and girls’ schools and an antyaja school. Kukarvada (3,136), Gerita 
(2,195), Samao (1,976) and Charada (3,558) have each boys’ and girls’ 
schools, an antyaja school and a library. Dabhla (1,830), Lodra 
(3,100), Kharna (1,177), Vihar (1,284), Delvada (1,250), Bilodra (2,417), 
Ridrol (2,437), Ranasan (2,119), Kolvada (2,135), Veda (1,409), Pamol 
(1,650), Titodan (1,324), Aglod (1,148), Pedhamli (1,015), Manekpnr 
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(1^475), Delvada (1,250), Boru (1,195), Sardarpuf (1,109) Devda (1,013), 
Lakroda (1,136), Mahudi (1,202), Anodia (1,228) and Falu (1,037) 
have each a Gujarati school. Mahudi has an ancient temple of 
Kotyarkji, 


Water is generally sweet. It is usually found at a depth of 25 
^to 35 feet. There are 9.193 wells in the 

Wnfl-^r 

' ' taluka, of which 8,937 are used for agricul- 

tural purposes and 256 for drinking ]>urposes. There are two wells 
with steps, one at the Mashoshwar temple in Vijapur and the other 
half-way between Ranasan and Pundhra. The river Sabarmati 
supplies , drinking water to the villages on its banks. 


Soil. 


The surface soil is of a light sandy 
description but generally it is goradu. 


The total number ol khatedars 11.664, of whom 9,118 cultivate 
, ^ their own land, and 2.546 rent it to others 

Holdings. cultivation. Those who cultivate their 

own land hold 227,800-11-18 highas, while those who rent it to others 
have 57,007-12 highas. Of those who cultivate their own land the 
holdings of 2,933 are upto 5 highas; of 1,826 above 5 but upto 25 
highas; and of 1,350 above 25 but upto 100 highas, 2.183 hhatedars pay 
assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 4,208 above Rs. 5 but u])to Rs. 20; 2,722 
above Rs. 20 but u])to Rs. 100; and 5 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 250. 
Of these khaiedars^i)Ob are Hindus and 113 Musalmans. 


The average number of highas under chief crops comes to dangar 
190-0, juwar 31,014-^, , bajri 64,915-0-9j 
tuver 3,937-2, wheat 23,885-15, kapas 515-4, 
castor seed 6,565-10, tobacco 2,762-5, sarsav 3,347-9, and tal 1,684-5. 
Sugarcane, pulses and such other crops are also grown. 


Produce. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 
Samvat 1957 for 15 years and the Revision 
Settlement in 1974 for 30 years. The groups 
into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for 
each group are as undei : — 


Survey Settlement. 
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Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 




Rs. a. p. 

I 

Vijapur and 30 other villages 

] 

r2 2 0 

2 8 0 
J 12 0 

II 

Asoda, Devda and 1 9 other villages T. . 


'2 4 0 

Ll 8 0 


Agricultural Stock. 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 4,73,677-13-3 of which 
Rs. 3,07,508-11-4 were from land revenue, 
Revenue. 38,549-5-0 from local cess, Rs* 3,491-10-1 

from income tax, Rs. 4(^,785-11-1 from abkari, Rs. 11,592-14-10 from 
ojhum, Rs. 33,(K)7 from stam])s, Rs. 7,490-10-5 from registration and 
the remaining Rs. 31,251-14-6 from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, there 
were 6,219 cows, 21,228 bullocks, 30,642 
Agricultural Stock. buffaloes, 7,180 sheep, 19,244 goats, 623 

horses, 3,725 donkeys, 10,262 ploughs, and 2,720 carts. 

The chief trade is in agricultural produce, mainly oilseeds which 
are exported to Bombay and other places. 
Pilvai and Kukarvada have good furniture 
worksho})s. Ransijnir has a China clay factory and Lodra has two 
ginning factories. 

Ladol, Gozaria, Lodra and Anodia have each a police iha^ia, 
Vasai, Kharod and Bagavadia have each a 
Police. • chowhi. The police force consists of 2 

fozdars, 5 nae^ fozdars, 1 jamadar, 13 havaldars, 2 mounted jjolice, 63 
policemen, 2 other swars and 1 clerk, totalling 89 men. 

Ridrol has an abkari thana while Vijapur, Aglod and Vasai have 
each a cJiowki. There are 32 liquor shops, 
Abkari. opium shops and 6 hhang ganja shops. 


Abkari. 


There are 102 schools and 12 libraries. Vijapur has an English 
school, a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, 

Schools and ‘libraries. 

school, ^avada, Ladol, Ajol, Kukarvada, Kharod, Gerita, Gozaria 
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Telegraph Offices. 


Railway Stations. 


Places of Interest. 


Jantial, Pilvai, Pundhra, Malosan, Chadasan, Samao, and Charada 
have each Gujarati boys’ and girls’ schools and an antyaja school. 
Besides almost every village has a Gujarati school. 

There are sub post offices at Vijapur, Ladol and Vasai and branch 
post offices at Lodra, Aglod, Ajol, Kukarvada, 
Post Offices. Gerita, Gavada, Gozaria, Charada, Dabhla, 

Pilvai, Bilodra and Sardarpur. Besides there are about 32 letter 
boxes in the taluka. 

Vijapur and Lodra have each a telegraph 
office in connection with railway. 

Vijapur, Lodra and Makakhad are railway 
stations on the Kadi Vijapur line. 

There is a temple of Masheshwar Mahadev at Vijapur where a fair 
is held on Shravan V ad 8, when about 2,000 
people come from the neighbouring villages. 
A fair is also held at the village of Mahudi in honour of Kotyarkji 
on Kartik Svd 15, when about 2,000 people, mostly Khadayata 
Vanias whose family god it is, flock together from surrounding 
villages. The temple at Asoda and the Masheshwar well with steps at 
Vijapur are places of antiquity and worth seeing. The black stone idol 
of Varaha, 3rd incarnation of the God Vishnu, in Vijapur, has an 
interest of its own, in its being the only known idol of that 
incarnation in India. 

11. Dehgam Taluka. 

The Dehgam taluka is bounded on the north by the Pranti j taluka ; 

on the east by the Prantij and Kapadvanj 
Boundaries. talukas, Atarsumba peta mahal and a portion 

of Mahi Kantha ; on the south by the Daskroi, Mehmadabad and Ka- 
padvanj talukas, and Atarsumba peta tnakal ; on the west by the river 
Sabarmati, portions of Mahikantha, British taluka of Daskroi and 
Kalol taluka. No exact boundaries can, however, be given, for villages 
belonging to Dehgam are found singly or in groups entirely surrounded 
by British or Mahikantha territory. 

The taluka covers an area of 242*7 square miles. The greatest 
length from north to south is 20 miles and the 
greatest width from east to west is 24 miles. 
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Aspect. 


River. 


The total land is 263,639-7-9 highas, of which 53,645-16-8 are 
waste and 209,893-11-1 are culturable. Of 
the culturable land 31,707-7-14 are alienated 
and 178,186-3-7 are sarkarL Of the sarkari land 22,418-12-14 highas 
are unoccupied and 155,767-10-13 occupied, of which 18,642-10-1 
are padtar and 137,125-0-12 are cultivated. 

The aspect of the taluka is that of a beautiful and well-wooded 
plain, though there are no forests. The 
mango, rmhuda, rayan and other shady trees 

abound. 

There are three rivers -the Sabarmati, the Khari, and the Meshvo 
— in the taluka. The river iChari, which 
bisects it, enters the taluka ‘at the village of 
Chekhlapagi to the north and flows to the east of Kathvada. The 
Sabaftnati flows past the western boundary and the Meshvo enters 
by the north-eastern corner and flow^in a southerly direction touching 
the village of Chavlaj. 

The climate is healthy, but hot in summer. The highest 
temperature is 105® while the lowest is 56.® 
The average rainfall is 27 inches and the 

lowest is 41 inches. 

According to the Census of 1921 Dehgam taluka has a population 
of 55,485 persons (28,880 males and 26,605 
females) the average density to the square 
mile being 229. The population consists of 51,067 Hindus, 2,345 
Musalmans, 2,031 Jains, and the remainder of other religions. Amongst 
the Hindus, Brahman, Vania, Barot, Patidar, Anjana, Rajput and 
Thakarda are the chief castes. 

There are 96 villages, of which 91 are sarkari and 5 of other 
vahivat. About 15 villages have a popula- 


Climate. 


Population. 


Villages. 


tion of 1,000 or more. 


Dehgam, with a population of 4,954 inhabitants, of whom 2,708 
are males and 2,246 females, contains a vahivatdar's office and a munsiff 
court, a dispensary, and a school-house. There are three dharam- 
stwdasy one called after Verai Mata who has a temple here, and one 
after Mahadev. There are also a Government rest-house, post and 
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telegfaph offices, an Anglo-vernacular and a Gujarati school, a girls’ 
school, an Urdu school and an antyaja school. The Mochis of this 
place prepare good leather hand-bags. There is a Shikshana Sahitya 
Karyalaya factory near the railway station, in which maps, globes, 
slates and other educational materials are manufactured. There are 
3 ginning factories and a handloom factory. 

Nandol (1,776) is famous for the learning of its Brahmansi 
It has a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an anlyaja school and a 
library. 

Bahiyal (2,161), Kathvada (1,585), Ghaniij (980), Chhala (1,660), 
Isanpur Mot(i (2,122), Magodi (1,249), Prantia (1,112), Dharisana 
(1,156), Vasnarathod (1 ,11 1), Palaj (1,027), Kadadra (1,077), Halisa 
(1,098) and Patnakua (1,063) have each a Gujarati school, a girls’ 
school and an antyaja school. Bahiyal, which was forme rljr the 
headquarter of the taluka, has an Urdu school, a library and the 
rojah of a Musalnian saint. 

The water is generally sweet, but Ghamij, Karoli, Uehgam, Halisa 
and some other villages have brackish 
water. There arc 1,488 wells, of which 1,302 
are used for agiicultural and 186 for domestic purj)oses. In some 
villages such as Chhala, Chaiidrala, and Halisa the subsoil water is 
found at a de})th of 40 feet, while generally it is found at a de]>th of 
20 to 25 feet. There is a step-well at the village of Sampa dating 
from the 16th century. 

The surface soil is in most places sandy, but. here and there 
alluvial soil is met with. The layer below 
the surface soil is composed of rich black 
mould to a depth of about five feet. The third layer is composed of 
light brown earth with a proportion of sand and has an average depth 
of seven feet. The fourth layer is of black mould and sand with a 
depth of seven feet. The fifth is a chunam kankar mixed with yellow 
earth and from seven to eight feet deep. The sixth layer contains 
boulders to a depth of seven or eight feet, and below that is lime- 
stone to a depth of from five to seven feet. In some villages the soil, 
is both black and hesar. 
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The total number of khaledars in 1921-22 was 13,421 of .whom 
12,226 cultivated their own land and 1,195 
Holdings. rented it to others for cultivation. Those 

who cultivate their own land hold 189,975-5-1 highaSy while those 
who rent h to others have 19,918-6-0 highas.. Of those who cultivate 
their own land the holdings of 2,409 are upto 5 highas ; of 8,510 above 
5 but upto 25 ; of 2,386 above 25 but u]>to loO ; of 109 above 100 but 
U])to 500; and of 7 above 500 highas. 2,457 ihatedars pay land assess- 
ment upto lls. 5; 8,022 above Rs. 5 but uptc Rs. 20 ; 2,810 above Rs. 20 
but upto Rs. 100 ; 104 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 250; 21 above Rs. 250 
but upto Rs. 500 ; and 7 above Rs. 500. Of the *khatedars 12,731 
are Hindus, 275 Musalmans, 4 15 Jains and the rest others. Anjana^ 
Patidars, Garassia, Thakardas and Brahmans predominate amongst 
the Hindus. 


Produce. 


The average number of highas under chief crops comes to hajri 
75,225-12-3, 25,610-10-0, mag 11,642-9-0, 
'tmth 13,019-10-0, tuver 2,618, chola 2,142, 
adad 2,146-3-0 and wheat 3,892. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 
1894-95 and the Revision Settlement in 1916- 
Survey Settlement. years. The groups into which 

the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group 
are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
Assessment. 


' 1 

Rs. a. p. 

I 

Dehgam and 70 other villages . . . . 

2 0 0 

11 

Isanpur Mota and 5 other villages 

1 14 0 

III 

1 J 

Pip ala j and 18 other villages including 5 alienated 
and ankadia villages 

1 8 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 4,09,421-6-8 of 
which Rs. 2,51,625-4-11 were from land 
revenue, Rs. 20,669-8-3 from local cess, 
Rs. 4,671-3-8 from income-tax, Rs. 57,386-11-9 from abkari, 
43 


Revenue. 
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Rs. 2,766-1-0 from registration, Rs. 13,497-0-0 from stamps and the 
remainder from miscellaneous sources. 

^ According to the census of live-stock taken in 1920 there were 
5,952 cows, 12,328 bullocks, 11,600 buffaloes, 


Agricultural stock. 


252 horses, 1,971 sheep, 8,326 goats, 1,297 


donkeys, 5,674 ploughs and 2,359 carts. 

The trade of the taluka consists chiefly in agricultural produce. 

Good dyeing work is done at Nandol. 
Ahmedabad and Kapadvanj are the chief 


Trade. 


markets of the taluka. 

There are police thanas at Chhala, Jindwa, Bahiyal, Kathvada, 
and Prantia. Nandol, Bhavda and Dharisna 
Police. » ^ police chowki. The taluka 

police consists of 1 fozdar, 6 naeh fozdars, 14 havaldars, 1 jamadar ^ 

57 policemen, 2 mounted police and 1 clerk, totalling 82 men. 

« 

Moti Siholi, Mota Jalundra and Vasna Sogati have each an 
abkari chowki. There are 60 liquor shops 
and 15 opium shops. There is a country 

liquor depot at Dehgam. 

There are 79 schools and 10 libraries in the taluka. Dehgam 
has an English school, a Gujarati school, 
a girls’ school, an Urdu school, an antyaja 
school and a library. Bahiyal has a Gujarati school, a girls' school, 
an Urdu school and an antyaja school. Kathvada, Kadadra, Chhala, 
Dharisana, Nandol, Prantia, Magodi and Vasna Rathod have each a 
Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an antyaja school. Almost 
every village has a Gujarati school. 

Dehgam, Mota Isanpur, Ghamij, Chhala, Dharisna, Nandol, 
Prantia, Bahiyal, Magodi and Bhavda have each a library. 

There are post offices at Dehgam, Bahiyal, Nandol, Chhala, 
Ghamij and Mota Isanpur and about 27 
villages have letter boxes. 


Abkari. 


Schools and Libraries. 


Post Offices. 


There are two telegraph oflffces at Dehgam, one in connection 
with the post office and the other in con- 
Telegrgph Offices. unction with the Ahmedabad Prantij Railway. 
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There is an old well with steps at Halisa, known as Bhamario 
km. The steps in the well have seats at 
intervals. Sampa has also an old well with 


Places of Interest. 


steps. 


12. Atarsumba Peta Mahal. 


Aspect. 


Rivers. 


The Atarsumba 'pela rnalml which has ai^area of 77 square mUes 
is bounded to the north bv the Dehgam 

Boundaries. taluka and by portions of the Mahi Kant ha ; 

to the east and south by the British Kapadvanj taluka ; and by the 
Dehgam taluka to the west. 

The total land measurement is 83,540 highas, of which 14,919 
are waste and 68,621 are culturaBle. Of the 
culturable land 4,508 are alienated and 64,113 
are sarhari. Of the ,sarhari land 1,196 bighas are unoccupied and 
62,917 occupied. Of the occupied land 3,553 bighas are padtar and 
59,364 cultivated. • 

The peta mahal is hilly, well wooded and 
picturesque. 

The rivers Vatrak, Majham, Dhamni, 
Varansi and Mohor flow through the mahal. 

The climate is generally healthy and agreeable, the highest 
temperature being lOS"" and the lowest 55”. 
Climate. average radnfall is 30 inches and the 

highest recorded is 50. 

The total population, according to the Census of 1921, consists 
^ of 20,726 souls (10,858 males, 9/868 females) 
Population. whom 19,554 are Hindus, 91 1 Musalmans 

and the rest of other religions. Amongst the Hindus, Brahmans, 
Vanias, Patidars and Thakardas predominate. 

There are 71 villages in the peta mahal. Of these 47 are sarkari 
and 24 are of other vahivaL Eighteen villages 
Villages. belong to the Miyan of Mandwa. About 

5 villages have a population of 1,000 or more. 

Atarsumba, with a population, according to the Census of 1921, 
of 1,882 persons (953 males and 929 females), has a mahalkari^s office. 
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a post office, a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an arUyaja school. 
Tlic Mata and Hanuman dharamshalas are just outside the town. The 
old fort, though in ruins, presents a somewhat imposing ap})earance. 
The principal gateway stands well above the Vatrak river which 
flows below the village, and the approach to the gate is s'triking. 
Atarsumba is, however, a poor and petty place surrounded by the 
ravines which lead dowli to the tortuous bed of its fierce little 
river, and His Highness Khanierao found it necessary to build a solid 
bridge to connect the town with the country at the back of it. A little 
manufacture in iron is done, and the knives turned out here are 
held in good repate. 

Devkarannu Muvadu (1,575), Baria (1,387), Kaniyal (1,607) and 
Kanipur (l/294), have each a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an 
antyaja school'. There is a library at Kanipur. 

VAGHJlPURA,a noteworthy village with a population of 319 inhabi- 
tants, about four miles north of Atarsumba, is on the bank of the 

c 

Vatrak. It has a picturesque dharamshala and temple dedicated 
to Utkantheshwar Mahadev. The temple is esteemed to be very holy, 
for from the ling of the god there springs a constant flow of water 
as sacred as or identical with the water of the Ganges. A large fair 
is held here on the Maha Shivratri (February-March), which is 
attended by from ten to fifteen thousand people. There are fairs 
also on the Shravan (July- August) Mondays and on all VatijMts. 

There is an ancient well with 8 te 2 )s on the banks of the river 
Vatrak close to Mandwa (460), the principal village of a small 
chiefship on the left bank of the Watrak river, about five miles south 
of Amalyara* Constructed on the bank of the river, a. little to the 
north of the village, it is built of brick and consists of a circular 
shaft about 25 J feet in diameter at the top and somewhat less below, 
A narrow arch is thrown across the mouth of the shaft, for the 
apparatus necessary for drawing up the water, and in one side of 
the well, chambers are built in three storeys. It is thus of the type 
of the Bhamaria well at Mahemadabad. A passage in the thickness 
of the wall, goes round the upper part of it and descends into one 
of the rooms ; and at the north side another stair descends to the 
rooms in the first storey. On this upper floor there are three rooms 
in front and three smaller ones behind ; and in the two lower storeys 
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there are only three front room^. The 'central front apartment on 
each floor is the larger and has an arched window looking into the 
well, while one of the smaller corner rooms contains the spiral stair 
connecting the floors. The walls are largely occupied by small 
recesses in which vessels for tood or other articles might be placed so 
that these cool retreats could be occiijiied* la comfort during a hot, 
sultry day. The water in the well is supplied by percolation from 
the adjoining river, and, therefore, it was necessary that it should be 
sunk somewhat deeper than the bottom of the river bed. The 
structure is quite Muhammadan in conception ancl is not probably, 
more than five centuries ola — possioly less. 

Sweet wa^-er is found in every village, at a^depth of from 
25 to 30 feet. There are 504 wells in the 
Water. mahal, of which 421 are used for 

agricultural and 83 for domestic purpe^^^es. There is an irrigation tank 
at V'aghas. 


The surface soil which is for the most part of a light sandy nature 
is in some iilaces black. About 93 per cent. 

Q *1 

of the soil is jnrayat. 


The total number of holdings is 4,408 of which 3,529 are cultivated 
by their owners, and 879 are rented. 

Holdings. Those who cultivate their own land hold 

54,306 highdfi while those who rent it to others have 9,565 hiyhas. Of 
those wdio cultivate their own land, 1,326 hold up to 5 hii/has ; 2,294 
above 5 but upto 25 ; 780 above 25 but u])t() 100 ; 8 above 100 but upto 
500 ; and none more than five luinJred highaa, 1 ,544 khdtedars pay land 
assessment ii})to Rs, 5 ; 2,015 between Rs. 5 and Rs. 20 ; 844 between 
Rs. 20 add Rs. 100 ; 5 between Rs. 100 and Rs. 500 ; and none above 
Rs. 500. Of the khaledars 4,350 are Hindus^ and 58 IMusalinans, 
Kanbis and Thakardas predominate amongst Hindus. 


The average highas under chief crops come to hajri 20,532, math 
9,042, mag 697, adad 720, dangar 4,915, 
juwar 759, castor seed 3,157, ka^yas 4,789 and 
sesamum 697. There has, in recent years, been a marked increase in 
the land under cotton. 


Produce. 
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The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 
Samvat 1951 and the Revision Settlement 
Survey Settlement. Samvat 1973 for 30 years. The groups 

into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for 
each group are as under : — 



The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 77,954:, of which 

Rs. 60J530 were from land revenue, Rs. 3,674 

Revenue. were from local cess, Rs. 931. from income- 

tax, Rs. 32 from abkari, Rs. 719 from registration, Rs. 1,944 from 

stamps and the remainder from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 

. . , , , there were 4,104 cows, 5,514 bullocks, 4,285 

Agncultural stock. ’ ’ 

buffaloes, 220 horses, 489 sheep, 5,264 goats, 

426 donkeys, 779 carts and 2,664 ploughs. 

There is no trade other than that of agri- 
cultural produce. The chief market is at 

Kapadvanj . 

There are police thanas at Atarsumba and Vyas Vasna. Hilol 
and Baria have each a police chowki. The 
Police. rnahal police consists of 1 fozdar, ^2 naeh 

fozdnrSj 1 jamadar, 6 havaldars, 32 policemen, 2 mounted police and 
1 clerk, totalling 45 men. 

There is one abkari chowki, 22 liquor 
Abkari. shops and 8 opium shops in the peta mahal. 

There is an anglo-vernacular school, teaching upto third standard in 
Atarsumba. Atarsumba, Kanipur, Kaniyal, 
choolt and Libraries. Devkarananu Muvadu, Baria and Hilol have 

each a Gujarati school and the first three have each a girls’ school. 


Abkari. 


Schools and Libraries. 
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There are antyaja schools at Atarsumba and Devkarananu Muvadu, 
Atarsumba also has an Urdu school. Gujarati schools are to be found 
iu almost all the villages, Atarsumba, Kanipur, Hilol and Kaniyal 
have each a library. 


Pott Office. 


The only post oijice is at Atarsumba, 
There are 8 letter-boxes in the peta mahal. 

There is no telegraph office. Atarsumba is at a distance of 7 miles 
from Kapadwanj and 12 miles from Dehgam, 
Telegraph Officr. which are railway stations and 

have telegraph offices. , 


A temple of Untadia or Utkantheshwar Mahade^on the Vatrak 
, near Vaghjipura is considered very holy. 

Placet cf Interett. there was at this place an 

ashram, the residence of the sage Jabali. He invited the Rishis of 
Kashi to dine with him. Now thes^ Rishis could not dine without 
first paying obeisance to Kashi Vi3iveshwar Mahadev, a fact of which 
they informed the sage. The latter asked them to look into a pit 
below in which they saw miraculously, Mahadev with five faces. 
Many people come to visit this place every year on Shivratri holiday 
but in the year of Binhastha occurring every twelve years there are 
from ten to fifteen thousand pilgrims. DJuiramshalas built by the 
religiously minded people of Kapadwanj and other places are near the 
temple. 


3. NAVSARI DISTRICT. 

The Navsari district is divided into the sub-divisions of Vyara 
and Kamrej. The Vyara sub-division 
Vyara and includes the talukas of Vyara, Songadh, 
Navsari, and Mahuva; and the Kamrej sub- 
division includes the talukas of Kamrej, Palsana, Gandevi and 
Mangrol. 


I. Vyara Taluka. 

The Vyara taluka which has an area of 320 square miles, is 
bounded on the north by the Mandvi sub- 
division of the Surat district, and the 
Tapti ; on the east by the taluka of Songadh, the State of Bansda and 


Boundaries. 
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^he estates of the Rajas of Danj^intho Khandesh district ; on the south 
hy the State of Bansda ; and on the west by the Bardoli taluka. 

The total land measurement is 348,508 bighas, of which 148,658 
are waste and 199,850 are culturable. Of 
Land. the culturable land l,l%highas are alienated 

and 192,654 highas are sm larL In the sarhari land 10 highas are 
unoccupied and 192,644 are occuj)ied, of which 145 highas are padtar 
and 192,499 are cultivated. 


The aspect on the north and west is a level plain while the south- 
eastern portion is covered by rocks and 
forest. This part is full of bushes and 

(* 

streams. 

f ^ 

There are several rivers in the taluka. The Tapti fornis the 
northern boundary ; the Puma, the Jhankhri, 
the Mindhola and the Olhan intersect it, 
and the Ambika crosses its southern end. 


Aspect. 


Rivers. 


The climate of the taluka has a bad reputation, mainly on account 
of the malaria which prevails from 8e])tein- 
her to February. The highest hot-weather 
temperature is 105^ the lowest 60\ The average rainfall is 58 
inches, and the highest recorded is 69 inches. 


Population. 


The total population of the taluka acc^ordiiig to the (Vnsiis of 
1921 is 58,258 souls (29,969 males, 28,289 
females) of which 5,785 are Hindus, 534 
Musalmans, 454 Parsis and 50,869 kaliparaj people. Amongst 
the Hindus, Brahmans, Vanias, Kanbis and Raji)ut^ ])redominate. 


The taluka contains 152 villages, of which 146 are sarkari. 

Villages. Ten have a population of 1,000 or more. 

Vyara (population 4,932), tlie headquarter of the taluka, is a 
station on the Tapti Valley Railway. Food grains are imported from 
Khandesh and are exported to Surat. The places of interest are a 
Tower of Silence, two small dilapidated forts, and three Hindu temples. 
Besides the usual taluka offices, the station is provided with 
an English school, a Marathi school, a Munsiff’s court, a Post 
office, a Telegraph office, a Dhanka Boarding school, an American 
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Methodist Mission House, a library and a dispensary. There are 3 
rice mills, a flour mill and an oil mill. 

Kanpura (1,628), Borkhadi (1,339), Kapura (1,325), Kelkui 
(1,160), Kalkva (1,219), Beda (985), Gadat (949), Pati (1,230) and 
Dolvan (1,660) have each a Gujarati school. * 

The taluka has 1,338 wells. The water is sweet and is found at a 
depth of 10 to 20 feet. Of the wells 145 are 

Water 

used for agricultural and 1,193 for domestic 
purposes. There are 2 handharas and 1 fat for purposes of canal 
irrigation. 


Soil. 


The soil is black, goral or a mixture of 
both. 


Holdings. 


The total number of holdings is 7,895. 4,716 khatedars 

cultivate their own land and 3,179 rent 
it to others. The former hold 129,522, the 
latter 70,172 higlias. Of the total the holdings of 3,105 are upto 5 
highas] of 2,832 are from 5 to 25; of 1,581 frojn 25 to 100; of 313 
from 100 to 500; and of 54 above 5(X). 224 Ihaiedara pay land assess- 
ment upto Ks. 5; 3,504 2 )ay from Rs. 5 toKs. 20; 1,822 pay from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 100; 269 from Rs. liX) to Rs. 500; and 59 pay above 
Rs. 500. Of the 2,463 are Hindus, 117 Musalmans, and 444 

Ani mists. 


The average highas under chief (ro})s come to dangar 
26,225, jnwar 25,262, tuver 12,776, kcdra 

Produce. 

12, 116, castor-seed 8, 70l, AYry;«.s' 41,843 and 
grass 48,690. Wheat, pulses, and hanti. are also growm in some areas. 
Now that the Chikhli canal is available for irrigation, kolam, sukhvel, 
and other superior varieties of dangar are produced, and in some 
j)laccs, sugarcane. 

The Original Survey and Settlement was made in Samvat 1964 
Survey Settlement. for 30 years. The groups into which the 
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taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group are 
as under ; — 


Group 

Name and number of villages. 

1 Rate of Assessment. | 

No. 


Jarayat. 

Kyari. 

Bagayat. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I 

Vyara and 10 other villages 

2 4 0 

4 8 0 

6 0 0 

II 

Kapur& and 47 other villages 

1 12 0 

3 8 0 

.... 

III 

M».galia and 29 other villages 

1 8 0 

3 0 0 

.... 

>» 

Othct 4 villages 

1 2 0 

2 8 0 

— 

IV 

Dolvan and 53 other villages 

1 2 0 

2 4 0 

.... 


Agricultural stock. 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 7,70,226, of which 
Rs. 1,79,187 were from land revenue, 
R«vraa«. 321 from local cess, Rs. 3,128 from 

income-tax, Rs. 5,31,718 from abkari, Rs. 12,118 from opium, Rs. 14,824 
from stamps, Rs. 1,993 from registration, and the remainder from 
miscellaneous sources. 

The census of live-stock taken in 1920, shows that the taluka 
possesses 4,163 oxen, 2,605 cows, 2,598 

Agricultural stock. buffaloes, 97 horses, 3,432 goats, 839 sheep, 

1,520 carts and 1,654 ploughs. 

The chief trade is in forest and agricultural i)roduce which is 
exported to Surat and'” other places. Teak 
wood, fire wood, and grass are also exported 

!n large quantities. 

There are two police thanas at Khuntadia and Antapur. 

Dharampura, Jhankhri, Borkhadi and 
Police. Uchamala have each a police chowki. The 

taluka police consists of Ifozdar, 3 'tioeh fozdars, \ jamcdar, 11 haval- 
dars, a clerk, 41 foot and 2 moimted police, totalling 60 men. 

There is an abkari thana and four chowkis. There are 75 liquor 
shops, 4 opium shops and 1 bhang ganja 
shop. 


Abkari. 
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There are 46 schools and 1 library. Vyaranhas an English 

and a Gujarati school, a Marathi school. 
Schools and libraries. ^ ^ Dhanka Boarding 

School. The American missionaries have started a boarding house 
in Vyara. Kapura. Khushalpura, Ghata, Chikhli, Chikhalvav, 
Champawadi, Bhanavadi, Rupvada, Vanskui, Sarkuva, Gadat, 
Antapur, Ainbia, Kumbbia, Kelkui, Kaujan, Khuntadia, . Ramkuva, 
Beda, and Pati have each a Gujarati school. There is a library in Vyara. 

Post Offices There is a post office in Vyara and letter 

boxes in Kanpura, Borkha&i, Lotarva, and 

Khambhalia. 


There is a Government Telegraph Office in connection with the 


Telegraph Office. 


post office and another in connection with 
railway at Vyara. Unai and Sara have each 


a telegraph office in connection with railway. 


The temple of Devki Unai Mata, at the village of Khambhalia in 
the taluka is worthy of notice. The hot 
Places of Interest, gp^j^gg of jjnai are situated in the south-western 

extremity of the Vyara mahal. The name given to them is significant ; 

for, in the forest on the south bank of the 
The Unai hot Springs. river, there is a tank, banked with 

stone and from 20 to 25 feet square full of such hot water {123" to 124" 
Fahr.) that a cloud of steam rises from its su rface. The water is dashed 
from a distance over the bodies of the pilgrims to the temple of Amba 
situated on the edge of the tank. While the tank is in Baroda territory, 
the holy building is* within the limits of the Bansda State. There are 
no other hot springs, but in the neighbourhood is a well dug by the 
Baroda Government which contains tepid water. The tank water 
has been analysed and found to contain lime, sulphates, chlorides, and 
free ammonia. In one gallon there were 20 grains of mechanical 
impurities, and, as regards chemical impurities, the solid residue con- 
ain.d 13J grains of organic matter and 53 J grains of soluble minerals. 
The water smelt strongly of sulphur and in one gallon 4’ 6 grains were 
discovered. 


The springs are held to be as ancient as Rama, and the origin of an 
important caste is connected with them, that, namely, of the Anavalas 
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also termed Bhathelas or Mastans*. The Desais of Gandevi, Palsana and 
Mahuva are of this caste. Its origin, according to the Skanda Puran 
is as follows : Rama, returning with his wife Sita from Lanka in his 
triumphal balloon called Puskpakaviman, caught sight of the her- 
mitage of the saint Agastyamuni which was on the southern slope of 
the Vindhya hills. He* visited him, and at his bidding performed 
an act of expiation at Anadisidha for the slaying of Ravan. This 
spot was Anaval. Then there were no Brahmans, but a Bhil named 
Mariik lived there, alone in the forest. Brahmans, therefore, were 
summoned from* Gangakulgiri in the Himalayas, and for their comfort 
a spring of ^ot Ganges water was given them by Rama, who shot 
an arrow into the ground. The great sacrifice was performed at or 
near the temple of Sukaleshwar Mahadev on the Ambika, and to these 
days its ashes may be seen, a white or gray deposit on the river-bank, 
in reality, composed of silica, iron and traces of lime. The Brahmans 
numbered 12,(X)() men, belonging to twelve different clans or gotras, and 
married the 12,0()0 daughters of Shesha. They should have accepted 
“the god's dakshina without bargaining, but they did not, and therefore 
a decree was passed on them that they should become degenerate, and 
should lose the privileges of receiving the do teaching the Vedas 

and performing sacrifices. Like mere Vaishyas they should cultivate 
the soil. Sucli was the traditional origin of the Bhathela or Anavala 
caste, of wliich the sub-divisions are the Naiks and Vasis. 


The great gatliering for purification takes place at Unai on the 
full-moon day gi Chaifra (April-May) ; it hi composed of people from 
the forests and people from the plains who combine business 
with religion. A hundred thousand persons thus meet for a week, 
some to throw the holy water at each other with cries of jaya 
Amba, others to visit the booths and shops. Traders and pedlers 
come from Surat, Bombay, Khandesh, the Dangs, Nasik, Bulsar, 
Bansda, Navsari, C^hikhli, Gandevi, Mahuva and elsewhere. 


2. SoNOADii Taluka. 

The Songadh taluka which has an area of 578 square miles, is 

, bounded on the north by a i)ortion of the 

Boundaries, n • • - j 

Raj])ipla State and the Mandvi- taluka of 

* Wilson sa s that the tirst name is that of a village near Bansda, that the 
^cend IS given l>e(ause they raise rice, the third is nmion to many cultivating 
Brahman fan ihes, and is the same as Mahasthan (great country). 
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the Surat district ; on the east by the Navapur, Pipalner and Baglan 
talukas of the Khandesh district*; on the south by the Dangs, Vyara 
taluka, and Baglan taluka of the British ; and on the west by the 
Vyara taluka. 

The taluka is hilly, and is covered with forests containing teak, 
blackwood, khair, haladvan and other 
Aspect. varieties of trees. * 


There are four old fortresses in ruins, Songadh, Rupgadh, Sultan- 
gadh and Sal her, of which the principal 
is that of Salher. 


Fortresses. 


There are 3 large rivers ‘.n the ta,luka, the Tapti, the Mindhola and 
the Puma. The Tapti, runifing through 
Rivcr<5. centre of the taluka, passes through 

portions of the Surat district and the Kamrej taluka. The Puma 
has its source in the taluka and flows through a few of its southern 
villages. The Mindhola takes its rise ffom and passes through the 
taluka. There are many small streams, of which the following are 
the principal : The Nesu which touches Vajpur towards the south 
of the taluka and empties itself in the Tapti ; the Jhankhri ; the Gira; 
the Mochan and others. 


The total land is 344,698-6 highas, of which 174,041-13 bighas are 
waste and 170,656-13 are culturable. 

Land. qj total culturable land 18,810-4 big has 

are alienated and 151,846-9 are sarkari. In the sarkari land 13,900-18 
are unoccupied and 137,945-11 are occupied, of which 

8902-7 bighas are padtar and 129,043-4 bighas are cultivated. 


Population. 


The total population consists of 41,227 persons (21,577 males and 
19,650 females) according to the Census of 
1921. Of the population, 2,712 are Hindus, 
37,971 Animists, 349 Musalmans, 170 Parsib and the remaining^! other 
religions. The kaliparaj people abound in forest regions. Vanias and 
Brahmans, are the chief amongst Hindus. Dhankas, Dublas, 
Chodhras, Gamits, Kokanas, and Dhodias are the chief among the 


* A collection of three villages, and another, near it, of about seven villages 
containing the fort of Salher of historical renown, lie separated from the main 
block of the taluka on the border of Khandesh. 
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kaliparaj people. They borrow money from sahukars and cultivate 
land. Some are labourers also. 


There are 302 villages in the taluka, of which 211 are populated and, 
91 depopulated. Of these 287 are sarkari, 

Villaffet 

* * Most of the villages consist of scattered huts, 

in which the aboriginal tribes live. The village-site varies from 
time to time as these tribes are so superstitious that they migrate 
when any one. of them gets ill or dies. Frequently the huts are at long 
distances one from the other. Three villages have a i^opulation 
of 1,000 or more, of which Songadh alone is worthy of note. 


SoNGADH, a station on the Ta 2 >ti Valley railway with a population 
of 2,013 soulf, was once a very flourishing town. Historical Songadh 
is now in ruins taving been burnt almost to the ground fifty years ago. 
Some houses have been built at a distance of half a mile, forming a 
settlement, which is called new Songadh. The fort is situated 
to the west of the town on a small hill, the top of which is 
reached by a foot jjath about a mile in length from the level of the 
plain below. The fort was originally seized from the Bhils, some 
families of whom still hold jagirs in connection with it. From 
the top of the hill two high walls descend, to be connected at the bottom 
by a very high wall in which is a gateway. The only portion of the 
defences which is still ke 2 )t in repair is the entrance at the north end. 


Fort Songadh. 


Within the fort there is a very deep artificial 
quardilateral pond measuring about 25 by 


30 feet. Besides this there are small tanks which hold water 


throughout the whole year. In the lower part of the enclosed space 
are the ruins of what must have been a fine palace with several storeys. 
Some few rusty cannons, and two or three pujaris, are all that is now 
left to recall the ancient strength of the fort. Amongst the ruins 
there are lar^ cisterns hewn out of tihe rocks which still look as if 
they had been filled with oferified butter. The popular idea is 
that the jstill existing remnants will heal wounds. The fort was prob- 
ably built, or at any rate restored,, in the time of the Moghal Emperors. 
A few Jempies in a dilapidated state are of some architectural inter- 
est. All public buildings are in the new Songadh. There is a vahivatdar's 
kutchery, fozdar^ kutchery, forest kutchery, rest house, post office, 
Gujarati school, girls’ school, English school, Dhanka boys’ and girls’ 
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Boarding Houses and a dispensary. The climate of the station is noto- 
riously bad. There is a dharamshala bearing the name of Ambabai 
Saheba, the wife of Khanderao Maharaja, with an ancient well which 
once supplied water to the whole town. 

Rupgadh fort, lying between Songadh and Sal her, was taken 
from the Bhils by one of the Gaekwads, 
Rupgadh. Abandoned and is in 

ruins. It lies in a very salient position on the frontier, and at one 
time was useful for keeping the Bhils in check. There is a tank in 
the fort which is supplied by a perennial spring regarding which Lieute- 
nant J. E. Gibbs, R. E. thus wrote in 1875 : ‘‘ The tank is at the high- 
est part of the fort, which stands on a mass of rock high above any- 
thing else within miles, so that it could not be a spring of descent. The 
water is cold, and there is neither motion in it, nor overflow as would 
be caused by a spring from a great depth. A syphon I'ould not exist 
through rocks of so jointed a kind as trap. The only explanation 
therefore that can be given for the presence pf this constant supply 
is that, as in the case of the ponds made on the South Downs of England 
the daily sea breezes laden with vapour reach Rupgadh almost without 
obstruction, and there being checked and meeting with the cold 
surface of the water already there, they are deprived of their vapour 
which condenses to collect in the tank.” 

The village of Salher (609) is surrounded by British territory 
and lies altogether outside of the main 
Salher. block of the Navsari district. It is situated 

about sixty miles to the south-east, of Songadh.. The forts, for in 
reality there are two, are now called after the village, but in old times 
the more faihoutv.one was termed Gavalgadh after Gav^ Raja, the 
Bhil chief, who was ifs %*<Mjitional founder. It played an important 
part in several of the great campaigns,, but hj^ne 

will be made only of its more recent* history. 

a(ter plundering Surat, returned to Maharasitkra.by the high rdid of* 
Salher. In 1671, More Pant took theiortress, an<tin*tliefo®>win^W, 
when the Moghal tioops wew ranking a determined eftort tb 
the lost strong-hold, Moro Pant and Partaprao Guj^4P**^P 
them and defeated them with great sWghter. In leS^^Sultan A^ 
again marched on Salher with a large force in a^ii^pation of ite 
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vigorous resistance the Maratha garrison would make. But Nekum 
Khan, the Moghal Killedar of the neighbouring fort of Mulher, had 
intrigued with the Maratha Havaldar, who' treacherously evacuated 
Salher on the approach of Sultan Azim. The latter was somewhat 
disappointed at losing this opportunity of gaining renown, but he 
nevertheless signalized the acquisition of the famous fortress by naming 
it Sultangadh. The foiit of Saluta is a quarter of a mile distant 
from Sultangadh and is connected with it by a passage. Both forts 
are situated on the same ridge, have the same height of wall which 
does not exceed seven feet, but Sultangadh a mile in length and a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, faces the Dangs and its chief bastions 
look eastwards while Saluta, half a mile in length, faces Khandesh 
and Nasik and its bastions look westwards. The north and south 
sides of the entire stronghold are so steep that no artificial provision 
seems to have been thought necessary to protect them. The 
Salher hill is very lofty and overtops all neighbouring elevations, 
so that with a telescope vevf distant places can be sighted, Dhulia 
and a portion of the Kasik district, as well as Songadh and the surround- 
ing country of Bansda. From the foot of the hill it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between the natural and artificial scarp and the very existence 
of the fort is doubtful ; but as the hard and often dangerous ascent 
is made by one of the two narrow paths whose steps are cut into the 
rock, named after the spots from which they start, Umervadi and 
Surajj)al, the big gates and the curved arches reveal themselves. A 
prominent object is a pipal tree growing on an almost inaccessible 
spot which the people call the Chitrica, and believe to possess the 
power of turning copper into gold. - - 


SuLTA^GAiXH is divided into five plateaus K«f^Jiiarvadi, Tabak, 
JLvanda Darvaja Tabak, Gadi Tabak, /B*i^hsharam Paduka Sthan 
Paduka. The i^amarvadi plateau is reached by 
asoepjiing 364 stepj^liviid -passing through three gates called the 
Paim, Madhya, and Ka'Iharvadi gate. Beyond them is the Kamarv^^^li 
feet in leAgth, twenty-one feet broad and four feet deep. Near 
the ?aiihi^gate is a tank, of the same name, forty-four feet by fifteen^ 
fee 5 and in another place is the Dhobi’s tank, eight feet by five feet. 

ies tli^^fte, on the summit of the Kamarvadi plateau, is the Sibi 
, vi\ QT well, ^vent^n by eighteen feet. There are four bastions 
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to this plateau on one of which is still mounted a gun called the 
Mahalakshmi. Against the bastions two rows of dilapidated 
houses are propped, said to be Banya’s shops. To reach the Avanda 
Darvaza plateau one has to ascend 216 cut steps and pass through 
five gares, the Sathpayari, Khapati, the Bari, the Chalispayari and 
the Ulatibari gate. Two .'^niall reservoirs called (^andaahah, ten 
feet by ten feet, and Avanda eight feet by three feet contain a supply 
of fresh and very cold water. There is also the tomb of Chandashah 
Fir, said to have been one of Sultan Azim’s nobles. The two largest 
bastions in the fort are here, the Tapti ajid Ranjan bastions, and 
at their bas(i are four large ?>its said to have been used as granaries. 
The steps leading to the Gadi plateau have disappea»ed and the 
cattle found grazing on iu are said to have been born pn the spot, the 
descendants of two animals dragged up by an old thanedar. The 
])lateau contains the Surajpal gate and the Ganga tank which receives 
an increase of its waters once in ^very twelve years, when the 
colour changes from green to white. On these occasions it is 
said that the Ganges purifies the souls of tlie warriors who died in 
the fort and licks the feet of the God Farsharam. Pilgrims come at 
this time at Sal her from Nasik and other places to wash aw^y their 
sins in the tank; a fair is held in honour of tlie Ganga ; and the Brahman 
Pujaris who live in the fort are fed. There are at least eight reservoirs 
on this plateau : the Ta])ishanke commemorates the name of a saint 
who lived by it ; the Basavant that of a person who drowned himself 
in it ; the Farsharam is so called because an image of the god was 
thrown into it by the Mahomedans. On the north side of the Ganga 
tank are the ruins of the Sabha Mandap and prince’s palace and to 
the cast of the vm'tida’p an alter and yadmstamhh or piller to which 
the sacrificial beast was bobni for slaughter. Of the two temples 
here one is that of NilkantheshVar l^^%dev and ou» that of Renuka, 
the mother of Farsharam. The cusfiion and the standard oi, the 
Gaekwads is kept in certain caves or store-houses cut out of ’'the. 
rock adjoining this plateau. Two, old guns are still to be seen, the 

Baka Kasala and Kadak Bijali. The Farsharam plateau is reached 

' 1 . 

by climbing the steep rock and few but the worshippers of ‘ the god’s 
footprints care to ascend it. The Suifajpal road up the foTt is the 
best preserved and has 872 step in fair xepait, while there are thrown 
44 
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over it three gates and by its side are sixteen caves formerly employed 
as magazines. 

The Saluta fort is approached by the Surajpal road, and one can 
easily reach the temple of Hanuman. There are two plateaus and 
two bastions, and on the very summit, not to be attained without 
great difficulty, four guns^. 

Vajpur is a small village only known for its fort in a dilapidated 
state and its notoriously bad climate. It is at a distance of about 
twenty-two miles from Songadh. 

Dosuwada (932) has a Gujarati school. The river Mindhola also 
called Koojla is funded here and forms a big reservoir for irrigation 
purposes. Tihere is an old gadhi (fortress) which was used as a rest 
house for troopfi on march or as an outpost. 

Tokarva has a population of 1,014 persons. 


The months of Chaitra and Vaishahh (April and May) are very 
hot. These months as well as Jeshta and 
Qimate. Ashad (June and July) are healthy. Shravan- 

Bhadarvo (August-September) are unhealthy and more marked by 
heavy rain, cold and strong wind. During the months of Aso and 
Kartak (October and November) people suffer much from fever 
and ague. The unwholesome season continues till Magsar or Pos 
(December or January). The maximum temperature in summer 
is 103" and the minimum in winter 40". The average rainfall is 58 
while the highest is 87 inches. 

The soil is a mixture of black and red, gorat, and sand. That 
round about Songadh is gorat and mixed 
with stones. On the west, it is black. 


Water is sweet and the supply is sufficient to last for the whole 
year. Subsoil water is found at a depth of 25 
Water. welh are mostly pakka 

built. There are 473 wells of which 12 are used for agricultural pur- 
poses and 461 for drinking purposes. There are 2 ponds. Band- 
harpada and Tichakia have irrigation tanks. 


The total number of khatedars is 5,860, of whom 4,423 cultivate 
their own land and 1,437 rent it to others. 
Those that cultivate their own land hold 


Holdings. 
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124,538-16 62^^05, while those that rent it have 46,117-17 bighas. Of 
those that cultivate their own land, the holdings of 1,233 are upto 
5 bighas; of 1,216 above 6 but upto 26 bighas ; of 1,764 above 25 but 
upto 100 bighas ; of 200 above 100 but upto 500 bighas ; and of 10 
above 500 2,839 khatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 

1,082 above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20 ; 472 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100 ; 
50 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 ; and non^ pay above Rs. 600. Of 
the khatedars 1,291 arc Hindus, 50 Muaalmans, 258 Parsis and 4,261 
Animists. 

The average bighas under chief crops come to dangar 22,875, 

Produce juwar 11,650, kodra 20,805, kajgas 9,165, 

gram 2,180, fa/ 302, castor-seed 1,106, grass 

51,325 and tuver 11,105. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 1902-03. 

The groups into which the taluka is divided and 
Survey Settlement. rates fixed for each group are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of assessment. 

Jarayat. 

Kyari. 


• 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

I 

Songadh and 58 other villages 

1 2 0 

2 8 0 

II 

Tarsadi and 2T ,, ,, . . . . . . 

1 0 0 

2 4 0 

III 

Gosuwada and 38 „ 

0 14 0 

2 0 0 

IV 

Malangdev and 15 „ 

« • 

0 12 0 

1 12 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 94,549-3-1, of which 


Rs. 66,484-12-8 were from land revenue, 
R«v«niw. gg 7,268-5-6 from local cess, Rs. 1,242-7-8 

from income tax, Rs. 9,710-13-0 from abkari, Rs. 1,477-0-0 from 
stamps, Rs. 619-10-9 from registration and the remaining 
Rs. 7,746-1-6 from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920 
there were 12,983 oxen, 7,928 cows, 4,604 
Agriculture Stock. buffaloes, 241 horses, 6,349 goats, 1,431 

sheep, 2,736 carts and 5,915 ploughs. 
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The chief trade is of agricultural and forest produce. Fuel and 
building materials are exported in large 
Trade. quantity. Grass, bamboos and such other 

things are also exported. Markets are held on different days of the 
week in different villages, viz, Songadh, Bandharpada, Singpur, 
Ukai, Umarda and Tokarva. There is a flour mill, a rice mill and an 
oil mill in Songadh. * 

Salher, Malangdev, Jamkhadi and Vajpur have each a police 
thana and Songadh, Singpur, Dhamodi, 
Poliee. ^ Khervada, Karod and Vadpada have each a 

police chowki. The taliika police consists of 1 fozdar, 5 natb fozdars, 
1 jamadar, \4 havaldars and 61 policemen, totalling 82 men. 

There is an abkari thana in Medha. Malangdev, and Kalaghat have 
each an abkari chowki. There are 71 liquor 
shops^, 2 opium shops, one hhang ganja shop 

and 48 toddy shops. 


Abkari. 


Schools and Libraries. 


There are 14 schools and 2 libraries. Songadh has a Gujarati 
school, a girls’ school, Dhanka boys’ and 
girls’ Boarding Houses, and an English class. 
Singpur, Khanjar, Dosuwada, Dhamodi, Galkuva, Moghvan, Ghasi- 
ainedha, Agasvan and Dhajamba have each a Gujarati school. 
Songadh and Singpur have each a library. 


Post and Telegraph 
Offices. 


There is a i)ost office at Songadh and a 
telegraph office in connection with railway. 


On the fort of Songadh there are temples of Kali Mata, Bhairav- 
nath and Munjaba, while on Salher there 
Placet of Interest. temples of Renukadevi, Nilkantheshwar 

Mahadev and Manakeshwar Mahadev. There is a temple of Devli 
Mata of the Gamatda tribe, where a fair is held on Magsar Sud 15. 
In Songadh large fairs are held on Vaishakh Svd 15 in honour of Mari 
Mata and on Chaitra Sud 15 in honour of Firangi Mata. A similar 
fair is held on Chaitra Vad 2 at the village of Dona in honour of Gay- 
mukhi Mata. In each of these fairs about two to three thousand 
people flock together. 
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3. Navsari Taluka. 

The Navsari taluka, which has an area of 125 square miles, is 

Boundaries bounded on the east by the Mahuva, Bar- 

doli, and Jalalpur talukas ; on the west 
by the Arabian sea : on the north by the Palsana and Chorashi 
talukas, and by the Sachin State ; and on flie south by the Jalalpur 
taluka. 


The total land measurement is 136,639-14-1 bighas, of which 
33,838-5-13 hifjfhas are waste, , 10,331-16-6 
alienated and 92,469-12-2 highas are sarkari. 
Ol the sarkari land 19,146-9-2 highas are unoccupied aiyl 73,323-3-0 
highas are occupied. Of these 13,929-0-11 highas £^e padtar^ and 
59,394-2-9 highas are cultivated. 


On its western side where the soil is saltish, the taluka is a flat 
plain. To tine cast the fields are full of 
haqayat crops, and mango, fanas, and other 
trees abound. 


Aspect. 


There are two small rivers, the Mindhola and the Puma. The 
former rises among the sloj)es of the high- 
lands of Khandesh, jiasses through Vyara, 
and, separating Navsari from the Palsana taluka, empties itself into 
the sea. The latter, entering the Navsari taluka to the south, flows 
into the sea below the Mindhola. 


Population. 


Tlie total population is 59,429 persons (28,511 males, 30,918 
females). Of these 47,149 are Hindus, 5,978 
are Musalmans, 448 Jains, 1,669 Animists^ 
4,066 Parsis, and 48 Christians. Hindus, Musalmans and Parsis are 
in the majority. 


Climate. 


The climate is generally temperate. That of the village of Vansi, 
Borsi, Umrath, Dalki and Magob on the 
west, which are situated on the sea coast, 
is particularly healthy. The highest temperature in summer is 103“ 
.and the lowest in winter is 50®. The average rainfall is 52 inches. 


Soil. 


The soil is black, gorat and hesar. That 
on the sea shore is saltish. 
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There are 61 villages in the taluka. Of these 59 are sarkari 
and 2 are alienated. Eleven villages have 
a population of 1,000 and more. 


Towns and Villages. 


Navsari, north latitude 20“ 55', east longitude 73” 10', stands about 
150 feet above the sea level. Its distance from Bombay is 147 miles » 
from Surat 18 miles, anh from Baroda 99 miles. It stands on the 
southern bank of the river Puma at a distance of two miles from the 
station, which bears its name on the B. B. & C. I. Eailway. The town 
is almost surrounded by British territory. The population is 19,437 
souls (9,178 males, 9,959 females) consisting of 11,606 Hindus, 2,450 
Musalnians, 3,877 Parsis, 258 Jains and 34 Christians. It is known 
as the vilajjat, or chief home of the Parsis, ,and was the birth place 
of the first Parsi Baronet Sir Janisedji Jijibhai and of the well-known 
patriot Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and the renowned industrialist Mr. 
Jamsedji Tata. 

« 

There is a metalled road from the station to the town. The 
municipality has also constructed several miles of road in and round 
the town. The streets are, with some exceptions, narrow, and crooked. 
The houses are mostly of brick and mortar and are but small and 
unpretentious. Detached bungalows with nice gardens have been built 
by the rich. Some of the houses, especially those belonging to the 
Parsi Desais, are three or four hundred years old. Religious edifices, 
such as Musalman mosques or masjids, Hindu pagodas, and Parsi fire 
temples are as plain in their style as the dwelling houses, and are 
entirely destitute of architectural merit. 


In the neighbourhood of bungalows are grove? of the toddy palm 
beyond which lies a rugged country of black soil. The deep-rutted 
roads pass over a rich but uninteresting plain, scarcely relieved by the 
dwarf palm, the thorny babul, and the dusty cotton shrub. To 
the north is the Navsari creek, on the banks of which are the Towers 
of Silence. The busy cloth market and the predominance of the 
Parsi inhabitants are the most notew'orthy features. 


There is a High School, supported by Parsi subscriptions, and a 

Public Buildings grant-in-aid from the Baroda Government. 

In the centre of the town is a hospital, and 
a market. There are two good public libraries in the town, of which 
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the Meherji Rana library, opened in 1872 is the oldest, and a large 
school for Parsi boys and girls. The jail, constructed in 1880 con- 
tains three male wards of over 56 feet by 17 feet, one female ward, 
one ward for sick convicts and five solitary cells. A large police 
line, a Government sadar distillery, a small public garden, fine 
public offices for the Suba, the District ^ Judge, the Police Maeb 
Suba, 1?he Munsiff, the Vahivatdar^the Abkari Superintendent and the 
Educational Inspector, are among the works carried out by the pre- 
sent administration. Besides there ^re English, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Urdu and antyaja schools, girls’ schools, training school and an 
Industrial school. There is also a veterinary hospital, a townhall 
built in memory of Dewan Bahadur Laxman Jagannath and a clock 
tower. The Daboo brothers have built an excellent general Boarding 
House and a Hospital for Parsis, and the Mehta family have built a 
Paisi Maternity Home. There is an excellent Sanitorium for Parsis 
endowed by Bai Ratanbai Edulji Bamji. It is situated on the 
cool and breezy Lunsi Kui side and has proved to be a blessing 
to the community. There is a small rest-house near the station, 
and another, near the Lunsi Kui, called the Dhadaka bungalow, 
which is reserved for o(;casional use as a circuit house for high 
officers. 

Navsari was a favourite resort of Maharaja Malharrao, and it 
p j was here that he married Lakshmibai, 

whom he had for some time kept as his 
mistress and whom another man afterwards claimed as his wife. 
Before celebrating the nuptial ceremony the Maharaja was in due 
form married to a silk-cotton tree which was afterwards destroyed to 
avert ill fortune. The j^rince had been married twice, but no son 
and heir remained to him, and by destroying his third wdfe, the tree, 
it was hoped that his fourth venture would be lucky. Her Highness 
Jamnabai, and the present Maharaja during his minority passed 
several hot seasons at Navsari. Owing to its proximity to the sea the 
climate is most enjoyable from the middle of April to the middle of 
June, as a mild breeze constantly cools the air. The old Palace is 
now unused, except for holding offices. A fine new brick and stone 
building, which is also used for the accommodation of offices, is used 
as a palace when the Maharaja visits Navsari. 
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The Marathas as well as the Gujarati Hindus have a great many 
places of worship in the town of Navsari, a few only of which may be 
dignified by the title of maniirs or temples. The chief temple of the 
Shravaks or Jains is that of Parasnath, which contains twenty-four 
images of that deity under his various names. Daily worshippers 
come to the temple, select one of the images as the especial object of 
their prayers, anoint it with milk or water or both, and make ofierings 
of fruits and flowers. Special reverence is paid to the god during the 
eight days of the Pachusan in the month of Bhadarva, (July-Sep- 
tember). At this time it is of importance to be amongst the first of 
the worshippers, S, privilege which is purchased by a large donation of 
ghee, or an e-qui valent in cash. The Jain priests, yati or jati, gorji 
or sevada, and ^ sometimes the head-])riest, shripnj, who dwells 
in Surat, are then present to read the sacred books to the people. 

Besides temples to Krishna, to Mahadev. and to Hanunian, there 
is one .to the goddess Asliapuri Mata, the 
Fairs and Pilgrimages. protection. In her honour an 

annual j)ilgriniag(i and a fair are held, lasting from the first to tlie 
eighth day of Ashvin swi (September-October), 

Navsari must once have been largely inhabiti'd by Musalmans, 
as extensive grave-yards evidence, but of notable buildings there 
are now only two dargahs of Pirs. One of thes(* was named Sayi'd 
Saadat* and the other Makhtum Shah. Once a year, on the sixth day 

* The older and more pretentious dargah to Sayed vSaadat has its history. 
The saint, named 8ayed Nurudin Nur Muhammad, was an Arab, who with his 
sword spread the faith through Bolavar Patan, Jara Patan, and other n'gions. 
He at last came to Dharanagari near Naj Mandal, Naj Shai or Navsari then the 
alx)de of a Hindu Jogi. The latter challenged him to put his sanctity to the 
test, and the Jogi and Sayed plunged into the neighbouring’ Sarbatia tahiv, tank, 
with the expressed intention of remaining there for forty days. The Sayat 
came out alive at the end of that time, but not the Jogi. The Rajas who wit- 
nessed the miracle embraced the true faith, aud the Sayad was enriched 
by the ruler of Hharanagari with the Jogi’s lands. The Sayad had foretold 
to his disciples that his body floating in a coffin would one day be brought to shore 
by the sea. One day coffin and body appeared on the shore at Jalalpur and were 
afterwards enshrined in the dargah, there said to be 800 years old. Not only 
Muhammadans but Hindus and Parsis believe in the power of the saint to grant 
earthly blessings. A few years ago the yearly votive offerings amounted to 
Us. 8,000 ; now they rarely exceed Rs. 800. The Government grant is Rs, 00 
per annum. Another story says that the saint’s prophecy concerning the re- 
api^earance of his dead body was made on the occasion of his departure to Mecca 
on a pilgrimage after a domestic quarrel and affliction. He had long been married 
to a Rajput princess, when, one day, he fell into a dispute with her, which ended 
by his taking her nine miles out to sea and there casting her into the deep. The 
lady is honoured with a fair at Bibi Ajani, a sea-coast spot in Jalalpur. 
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of Shaval a pilgi image is made to those darcfahs by the Muhammadans 
of Surat and other places A three days’ fair is then held, attended 
by people of all castes to the number of about 5,000. During the 
Pa])cti holidays (August-September) which lastVight days, Parsis 
come from Surat, Bombay and even more distant places, to visit the 
ancient fire-temples of Navsari and Bilimoia. 

About 1300 years ago the last of the Persian kings, the luxurious 
Yezdezard, was d(‘feated and slain by the 
MuhamniHilans, who then overran and 
converted to their faith the Avhole of Persia. A body of staunch 
Zarthostis refused to abandon their faith, and, after dwelling 
for years in craves and desert spots, fled to the island of Horniaz 
and abode iluTe fifteen years. Driven from that place of refuge, 
they embarked on ships and were ])orne across the Indian Ocean 
to Diu and Cambay. Here they resided ninet(*en years, when 
they again trusted their fortunes to the de(*]). After passing 

tlirougli terrible storms and difficulties, they again set foot on 
shore at Sanjan, to the south of Surat. Jadav Rana showed 
hospitality to the strangers whose pri(*sts could understand Sanskrit 
and })ermitted them to reside in his territory, if they promised to take 
to the ]anguag(‘ of the country instead of their own, to dress after 
tin* Indian fashion, to wear no arms, and to perform tlieir marriage 
ceremonies in the evening. Thus they prospered and made a fine city 
of Saramjam or Sanjan (safe arrival). In A. D. 1507 they fought for 


*The story is that the refugees from Persia niim])ered about four or five hundred 
families, that they w<*re put on board, and sent to sea, without comj)ass or pilot. 
T])(*y steered eastwards from jasques, and in alx>iit twenty days fell in with the 
coast of India in the night. The first thing they saw was a fire ashore, towards 
which they steered. They thus accidentally entered the river of Navsari, and 
wen* Weleomed to land by the crowing of a cock. It was su])posed that on this 
account Parsis would neither kill a ' ock nor eat liis flesh. C aptain Alex. Ha- 
milton’s Journeys (1. 157). 

The writer adds that the Parsis “ are very industrious and diligent in their 
vocation, and are bred to trades and in manuring ground, They are good car- 
jienters or shijibuilders, exquisite in the weaver’s trade and embroidery which may 
be seen in the rich Aila^sesy Boatadaars and lumwars made by them, as well as 
fine Broach and Navsari BaMas that come from their manufactories. They work 
well in ivory and agates and are excellent cabinet-makers. They distil strong 
Waters ; but this they do clandestinely because that trade is prohibited by the 
government they live under; yet some of them get a good livelihood by it.” The 
same writer early in the eighteenth century mentions that Navsari has a good 
manufactorv ( f cotton doth both coarse and fine. 
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their Hindu friends against Muhammad Begada, and fought nobly, but 
they lost San j an and most of them fled to the mountains of Bharat 
near Ban sada ; nor does Sanjan contain a trace of the old Parsis save 
a solitary and ruined tower of silence. For twelve years the Parsie 
abode in the mountains and then joined a small colony of their 
brethren at Bansada, ta^’ing with them the sacred fire. A few years 
later they moved it once again to Navsari where they had already a 
flourishing colony. The first settlement of the Parsis in Navsari 
took place in A. D. 1142, the town being then a feudal village under 
the sway of the Muhammadan Emperors of Delhi. The dasturs and 
dcmis were constantly in communication with the Delhi court, and 
Parsi desaw* •collected the Muhammadan revenues. Five centuries 
ago one of these, Changa Asha, got the desaigiri of Navsari and of the 
Parchol parganu. On failure of his heirs the office was conferred on 
the dastur, high priest, Kckobadji Mcherji Rana. This person and his 
father had both been to Delhi and obtained grants of extensive 
vajifa lands (300 highas), still held by th(' family and known as the 
Ghel Kari. In 1700 Temulji Rustamji went to Delhi and obtained 
the po t of desai, and in 1720, when Navsari was groaning under the 
tyranny of Rustam Ali Khan, Nawab of Surat, he induced Pilajirao 
Gaekwad to come from Songadh to Navsari. For this act he was 
imprisoned by the Nawab of Surat, but was subsequently released 
by Pilajirao. The same prince conferred on his son Kharshedji the 
office of desai, and his heirs still enjoy certain neynnuks from the 
Gaekwad’s Government. Kharshedji’s son Mancherji rendered ser- 
vice to the British, by aiding Mr. Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, 
to treat with Govindrao in 1800. He then received the British 
guarantee. In 1802 he assisted in bringing about a treaty, and for 
this in 1817 he received from the Honourable Court of Directors a 
pension of Rs. 200 a month. His son Jamsetji was highly favoured 
by Sayajirao, who termed him his nahanla hhai, younger brother. 
The family still retains the village of Kolasna in the Navsari 
taluka. There is a quarrel among the priests of Navsari which has 
now lasted over three centuries. In Samvat 1790 the two parties 
came to blows, and the Gaekwad had to interfere and assign to each 
his duties ; the Kakalias were to care for the dead, the Bhagarias for 
the living. 
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Fire Temples. 


There is one large Farsi fire-temple, Atas Beharam^ in Navsari,. 

and there are five smaller agiaris, all plain 
buildings. The first fire-temple is said to 
have been erected on the spot where the larger temple now stands,, 
that erected by Desai Kharstdji and consecrated by Dastur Sorabji 
Rustomji in 1765, and hither all the young ^obeds from Bombay and 
elsewhere are sent for confirmation or to receive the apostolic suc- 
cession of their order. Mr. Burgess adds that, when Dr. Fryer visited 
India in 1675, he saw a fire-temple in Navsari to which the sacred fire 
brought from Persia had been conveyed from the Bansda jungles 
after th(; troubles in the tini ; of M&hammad Begada. It is also said 
that the sacred fire originally moved from San j an to tNavsari was, 
owing to some disputes among the priests, secretly oarried away by 
some of the order in 1742 to Udvada, a place thirty-four miles south 
of Navsari. There the fire still burns and Udvada is consequently 
held in great respect by the Parsis. • ^ 


Towers of Silence. 


Among the objects of interest in Navsari may be placed the 
Towers of Silence, a short description of 
which will be prefaced by a quotation from 
Captain A. Hamilton’s book, who visited Navsari early in the 18th 
century : “ Their mode of burial arises from the desire that the four 
elements may each have a share of the matter their bodies are com- 
posed of. The sun or. fire exhales the putrid efiluvias, the water or 
rain carries the putrified flesh and bones to the earth, the voracious 
fowls carry what they can pick into the air in their maws. The Parsis 
watch the corpse all day till one of the eyes is picked out. If the bird 
begins with the right eye they rejoice and feast, but if with the left 
equally mourn and lanient for the ill fortune of the defunct’s soul.” 
Such were the ideas that prevailed in that time concerning the strange 
mode in which the Parsis disposed of their dead. The construction 
of the unadorned, but costly because solid and enduring, towers of 
silence, is a duty welcome to pious and charitable believers, and the 
spot on which they are built is regarded by Zoroastrians with parti- 
cular veneration. The exterior appearance of the tower is a smooth 
circular wall not covered with any roof but open to the air of heaven. 
Only one door gives admittance to the tower, and it is reached by a 
flight of steps, the entrance being so constructed as exactly to face 
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a small temple in which the sacred fire continually burns. The inte- 
rior of the tower is composed of a gently sloping basin of neatly fitted 
stone round which the smooth wall runs to a height of eight or ten feet. 
This basin or floor is considerably above the level of the surrounding 
country and slopes evenly to a large well in the middle, over which 
is fixed an iron grating. |.The basin is divided into three rings, while 
slight channels cut into the stone converge towards the well. There 
are thus formed three rings of separated slabs, the outside ring on which 
the bodies of men are placed being the largest, the inside ring which 
is the narrowest being set apart for the bodies of children, and the 
middle ring for women. The channels to which reference been 
made bear tk? blood rapidly to the well while the vultures are doing 
their work ; norcdoes the blood of one body mix with that of another. 
When sufficient time has been allowed to the heavy-winged scavengers 
to clear the bones of the flesh, the attendants of the tower of silence 
sweep the remains into the central well. Here they remain and rot 
till the action of the rain sweeps them into four deeper and narrower 
wells, wliich are at four points equally distant from each other. When 
the number of deaths is usually large owing to the proximity of a 
Jiumeious society of Parsis, and if there l)e two towers, one tower is 
employed for half a year and then the other tower. There are four 
towers of silence at Navsari surrounded by a great wall, and the 
(lolgotha is a])j)roached by a neatly kept raised path at the town-end 
of which is a commemorative arch. The last and largesft of the 
towers was built by Mr. Nasarvanji Ratanji Tata in memory of his 
mother Kuverbai.* The foundation stone was laid on the 8th of 


March 1877, the consecration ceremony took places on the same day 
of the following year, the Governor of Bombay Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., having visited Navsari four days before to give importance 
to the occasion. There are altogether thirteen towers of silence in 
the Navsari district ; the four mentioned above, and three at Bilimora 
and at Gandevi, and one at Vyara, Mahuva and Tavdi respectively. 

Navsari possesses the oldest municipality in the Baroda State. 


Municipality. 


A rude and irregular machinery for the col- 
lection of town dues had existed since 


* This tower was visited by Mr. F. A. H. Elliot, a few days before it was 
^‘loseci to all but the dead and the servants of the dead. It may aptly be said of 
the Parsis that their monuments are maws of kites.” 
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Samvat 1862. In 1877 the regular state grant of Rs, 3,750 was supple- 
mented by the proceeds of a local fund which was supplied by town 
dues and the realizations of the cattle pounds and market stalls. These 
sums were devoted to the purposes of local conservancy and to the^ 
lighting, watering and repairing of the streets. A regular municipality 

has since been organized under the Municipal Act of 1905. 

• 

Navsari was once famous for its cloth manufacture. Now its 
glory has vanished ; coarse mdis for Hindu 

Manufactures. women, khadi and other such cloths are made 

by hand-looms. Silk thread and silk cloth are washed. Mridaiig 
or pakhvaj and tahlas or drums are made, and something is done in 
the way of indigo dyeing. The kusli or sacked thread*of tlie Parsis 
is woven by tJie wives of Mobeds or priests alone, wliich is a work of 
considerable skill. These threads are largely exported to all parts of 
India, and are sold for sums varying from four annas to six rupees 
according to the nicety of the texture. The nionopoly secures for 
]Mobed ladies a good trade. 

Vesma (3,123) has an English school, a (lujarati school and a 
Girls’ school. There is also a dispensary and a maternity home. 

Maroli (1,382) is situated at a distance of 2 miles from Maroli 
Railway station on the B. B. & C. 1. Ry. There is an English school, 
a Gujarati school^ a girls’ school, and a ]>ost office. Maroli is the 
point at which the road from Umrath, a health resort on the 
sea coast, joins the railway. There is a Government Bungalow near 
the station. 


Tavdi (997) has a Gujarati school and small dispensary built 
by a Farsi gentleman. Besides Umrath (2,394), Dabhel (1,750), Chovisi 
(1,629), Dhaman (1,228), Viraval (1,226), Posra (950) and Simalgam 
(979) have each a Gujarati school. 


Resources. 


The Census returns for the year 1921 show that the entire popula- 
tion of 59,429 souls lodged in 13,699 houses, 
giving an average of 4*33 persons to every 
house ; and that the taluka was in the same year supplied with 5,572 
oxen, 3,853 cows, 5,081 buffaloes, 130 horses, 1,490 sheep, 5,519 
goats, 2,175 carts and 2,322 ploughs. 
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The number of wells and poMs is 2,935 and 202 respectively. 

Water is found at a depth of 25 to 30 feet. 
Water. . . 

The well water is used for drinking and irri- 

gational purposes. The pond water is useful for irrigating paddy 

fields, only in the rains, as it generally drys up during the hot 

weather. The sea coast villages suffer occasionally from want of water. 

I 

The total number of khatedars in 1921-22 was 7,768 of whom 


Holdings. 


6,207 cultivate their own land and 1,561 
rent it to others. Those who cultivate 


their own land hold 62,154-14-19 highas and those who rent it to 
others have 18,112-15-7 highas. Of those who cultivated their own 
land the homings of 3,541 were upto 5 highas ; of 3,447 from 5 to 25 
highas ; of 741 from 25 to 100 highas ; of 33 from 100 to 500 highas ; 
and of 6 above 500 highas, 1,395 khatedars land assessment upto 
Rs. 5 ; 2,873 from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 ; 2,989 from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100; 488 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 ; apd 23 pay above Rs. 500. Of these 
khatedars 6,160 are Hindus, 1,189 Musalmans, and 257 Parsis. 


Of 102,801-8-8 highas the total area of culturable land, 43,417-5-19 
Produce highas were in the year 1921-22 fallow or 

under grass. Of 59,394-2-9 highas under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 29,854-10-9 highas, of which 
21,105-13-0 highas were juwar, 8,332-2-9 under rice or dangar, 
and 290-7-0 under hajri. Pulses occupied 6,097-6 highas of which 680-8 
highas were under tuver, and 5,416-18 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising val, gram or chana, long, and guvar. Oil-seeds occupied 
952-16 highas of which 866-1 highas were under castor seed or 
diveli and 69-12 under tal. Fibres occupied 20,498-16 highas of 
which 20,446-13 highas were under cotton or kapas and 52-3-0 under 
hemp or shan. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,991-14-0 highas of 
which 10-6 highas were under tobacco or tamhaku ; 315-8 under sugar- 
cane or sherdi] 75-0 under plantain trees or kel ; 17-3 underground- 
nut or bhoyasing ; and 1,573-17-0 under miscellaneous vegetable and 
fruits. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Sam- 

rvey Setteibeiit ' years, and the Revision Set- 

tlement in Samvat 1964 for 30 years. The 
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groups into which the taluka is divided and the rates fixed for each 
group are as under : — 


Group Name and number of villages. 
No. 


Rate of assessment. 


Jarayat. Kyari. Bagayat. 



The total revenue realised in the year 1921-22 was Rs. 13,60,310-5-1 ; 

of this Rs. 2,51,642-9-1 were from land 
Revenue. r « i- 

revenue, Rs. 9,743-9-3 from income-tax, 

Rs. 17,583-4-0 from local cess and the remaining from miscellaneous 

sources. 

There are ginning factories at Navsari, Vesma, Kasbapar, and 
Mahuvar and flour mills and oil mills at 
Navsari, Amli and Vesma. There is also a 
cotton spinning and weaving mill at Navsari. Excellent furniture 
is made in Navsari and exported to Surat and Bombay. 

There are two police thanas at Vesma and Maroli. Besides there 

• are 5 police chowkis in Navsari and 1 in 
Police. ^ 

Umrath. The taluka police consists of 1 

Jauzdar, 4 naeh fauzdars, J javnadar, 10 havqUars, 35 constables, 2 

mounted police and 1 clerk, totalling 75 men. 

There are 4 opium shops, 2 bhang ganja shops, 34 liquor shops 
and 23 tadi shops in the taluka. There is 
a distillery for country liquor. 

There are about 20 educational institutions in the town of Navsari 
alone. In Dabhel there are 5 boys’ and 
Schools and * ranes. schools. In Vesma there are 2 Gujarati 


Schools and Libraries. 
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schools, 1 school, 1 English f^thool and 1 antyaja school. Maroli, 
has a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an English school. Tavdi 
(Jhovisi, Posra, Dhaman and Parujan have each a Gujarati boys’ 
and girls’ school. There are boys’, girls’ and antyaja schools in 
Kasbapar while Anili, Parthan and Nadod have each a Gujarati 
school and an mdyaja school. Ibnrath contains 4 schools for boys 
and girls and 1 antyaja ^fchool. Besides Viraval, Ainanpur, Chhajira, 
Padgha, Vejalpore, Sarai, Pinsad, Sandilpur, Kuched, Sisodra 
Asana, Mahuvar, (dihinani, Alura, Mirajapur, Sinialgam, Bhinar, 
Bhatha, Ninilai, Borsi, Sagara, Karakliat, D(‘lvada, and Vadoli have 
each a Gujaratp school and Tankholi and Kalakachha have each an 
Trdu school. Thus then* an* S.3 schools in the* taliika. 

f 

Navsari 2, Dabhel 3, Kasbapar, Tavdi, (-liovisi, Ainli, Vesina, 
Posra, Kuched, Sisodra, Dhaman, Simalak, Popda, Umrath, Mahuvar, 
Chhinam, Maroli, Simalgam, Bhinar and Parujan have (‘ach a library. 
In all there are 23 libraries. 

Then*, are post ofiices at Navsari, Vesina, Maroli, Ujiirath, 
Dabhel, Ghhinam, Tavdi, Dhaman, Parujan, 
Post Offices. Posra, Sandal pur, Simalgam, and Amli ; 

while Alura, Kasbaj)ar, Karakhat, Kuched, Kalakachha, Chovisi, 
D(‘lvada, Nadod, Nimlai, Padgha, Parthan, Parsoli, Pinsad, Popda, 
Borsi, Bhatha, Bhinar, Mahuvar, Mangrol, Manekpur, Mirjapur 
Viraval, Vejalpur, Sarai, Sarona, Simalak, Sisodra and Sagara have 
each a letter box. 

There is a Government telegra])h office in Navsari in connection 
with the post office and another at the 
Telegraph Offices. railway station. Maroli'' also has a tele- 
graph office at the railway station. 

There are dargahs of Saiyad Sa^dat add Magdumshah Pir in Nav- 
sari and Shekh Adampir in Dabhol. The fair 

Place, of Interest. 

Ranijan and that of Magdumshah on the 9th day of Shahaban. At 
Sarona there is an ancient temple of Saraneshwar Mahadev. Here 
also a fair is held every Monday in the month of Shravan and on 
Shivratri holiday, many Hindus go to Umrath to bathe in the sea on 
Somvati Anias day which is considered very holy. 
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4. Mahtjva Taluka. 


The Mahiiva taluka is bounded on the north by the Jalalpur 
and Bardoli talukas of the Surat district ; 
Boundaries. ^1^^ Bardoli taluka of the 

Surat district, by the Vyara taluka of the Navsari district, and by 
the State of Bansda ; on the south by the^State of Bansda; and on 
the we(3t by the Jalalpur, Bardoli, and Chikhli talukas of the Surat 
(listrici. Mahuva includes the petty old sub-division of Valvada 
and Ai ava^ Originally it consisted of Mahuva only, but Valvada 
was added in 1861 and Anaval in 1875. 


The taluka has an area of 143*8 square miles. Its greatest length 
from south to north is 22 • miles and the 
greatest breadth from east to west is 10 miles. 


Area. 


Tlie total land is 156,642-1 highas, oi which 29,682-0 are waste 
and 126,9.60-4 are culturable. Of the cultura- 
ble land, 22,914-2 bigkas are alienated and 
104,046-2 bighas are sathuL In the satkari land 99-13 bUjhas are 
unoccupied and 103,946-9 hujhaH are occupied, of which 29,505 bighas 
are ‘pMar and 74,411-9 bighas are cultivated. 

F(^t the most part the taluka presents the appearance of an undul- 
ating ]>]ain furrowed with water-courses. A 
Aspect. tract of land extending over nearly fifty-six 

jnilcs is covered by forest reserves, <iontainiiig teak, haladvan, mango, 
.tamarind, and other varieties of valuable trhes. Hence this portion 

of the taluka is called rani, 

» , 

The Puma and the Ambika flow through the taluka. Besides 
the Kaveri just touches the southern villages. 
Rivers. Tokarva, the Dhumasi and the Olhan 

are small streamlets. 

The climate is generally unhealthy though the hot season is le'ss 
so than the cold one. Peojde suffer 
inuch from ague in winter. The averge 
rainfall is 52 inches. The maximum temperature iS^95® and the 
minimum 50®. 

4ft 


Climate. 
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The total population is 38,466 persons of whom 19,331 are males 
and 19,135 are females. Of the population 
7,964 are Hindus, 976 Musalmans, 314 
Jains, 28,769 Animists, and 443 Parsis. The animistic tribes form the 
majority in population. 

There aite 69 villages jn the taluka, of which 67 are sarkari. The 
huts in the villages in the rani area are 
Villages. . g^pajQ,te4 and at a great distance from each 

other, and so even a village with a few huts is spread over an area 
of a mile or two. Villages have a population of 1,000 or more. 

Mahuva is a small village on the‘ fiver Puma, with a population 
of 1,576 souls and with a mhivatdar and fauzdar's Office, an English 
school, vernacul&r boys’ and girls’ schools, Dhanka boarding, la library 
and a post office. It is about 9 miles from Bardoli which is the nearest 
station for it on the Tapti Valley railway. A Jain temple with a 
modest exterior hhs an excellent piece of architecture inside. Women’s 
robes, sadis, and C/oarse cloth are manufactured on hand-looms on a 
very small scale. 


An aval (944) is a railway station on the’Billimora Kala Amba 
railway. It is from this place that Anavala Brahmans deriye their 
name as it was the place of their original home. There is a Gujarati 
school, a library and a po^t office. * 


Zervavla (1,125) has a Gujarati school and a library. Naladhara 
(4,392), Kanhi (1,055), Mahuvaria (1,098), Umra (1,217), Vaheval 
(1,200) and Sekhpur (944) have each a Gujarati school. 

The rivers Puma, Ambika and Kaveri flow through the taluka 
and supply drinking water to the villages 
on their banks. There is also a good supply 
of wells and ponds. The subsoil water is found at a depth of 20 feet. 
In some places it is even 45 feet deep. There are 739 wells and 
3G tanks in the taluka. The* well and pond water is chiefly used for 
household purposes. 

The soil is composed of the black kind, the gorat, and the besar 
or a mixture of black and goraf, and 
gravel. 


Soil. 
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The total number of khatedars is 5,403, o^ whom 3,733 cultivate 
their own land and 1,670 rent it .tp. Qti\ers. 
Holdingt. Those that cultivate their own land hold 

72,685-16-0 bighas and those that rent it to others hold 54,274-8-0 
big has. Of the total the holding of 2,169 is upto 5 bighas i of 2,063 
above 5 but upto 20 bighas : of 995 abo^e 20 but upto 100 bighas ; ot 
161 above 100 but upto 500 bighas \ and of 15 above 500 bighas. 
1,100 s pay land assessment upto Rs. 5; 1,898 above 5 but 
upto Rs. 25; 1,866 above Rs. 25 but upto Rs. 100; 509 above Rs. 100 
but upto Rs. 500 ; and 30 pay above Rs. 600. Of the khatedars 3,026 
are Hindus, 302 Musalmans. 1,797 Animists, 260 Parsis, and the 
remaining of other religions. Kanbis, Anavala^N^^nd Rajputs are the 
chief amongst Hindus. . ^ • 

The average bighas under chief crops are danger 13,955, 
Produce juwar 16,329, kodra 2,845> fwver 3,196, kapas 

39,827, and gfass 29,505. Besides bajri, 
w’heat, sugarcane and tdbacco are grown in some area. Fruit trees 
are also found in some pari. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 

„ - , 1953 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 

Surrey Settlement. 

in 1971 for 60 years. The groups into which 
the taluka is divided and the rates fixed for each group are as u^der : — 


Produce. 


Surrey Settlement. 



The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 3,56,718-7-5 of 
which Rs. 2,68,509-7-3 were from land 
revenue, Rs. 2,946-9 from income tax> 
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Rs. 17,769-0 from local cess, Rs.* 49,180-8-11 from abkari and 
the remaining from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 

... , , there were 14,901 oxen, 11,806 cows, 58 

Agncvltiiriii stock* > 

horses, 1,690 buffaloes, 259 sheep, 3,652 

goats, 2,697 carts and*^ 7,068 ploughs. 

There is no trade. t^cept in agricultural produce and grass which 

Trade. is exported to. outside country. 

Mahuva and Anaval have each a police thnna. Zervavla, Dholikui, 

_ ‘ Kurd, a-nd Boria have each a chowki. The 

Police. 

, taluka police consists of 1 fozdar, 2 naeh 

fozchrs, 1 jattmlar, 7 havaldars, 30 constables, 1 mounted police and 
one clerk, totalling 43 men. 

There is an abkari tham in Mahuva and a chowki in Anaval. 

Ther-e are 31 liquor sho])s, 1 oj)ium shop, 
Abkari. j hhamj (janja shop in the taluka and one 

toddy shop in Mahuva proper.* 

There are 58 schools and 9 libraries. Mahuva has an English 
school, a Gujarati school, a girls’ school 
Schools and ibraries. ^ Dhanka Boarding ; Amkach has a 

Gujarati school and an antyaja school, while Boria, Pathron, Kanhi, 
Ranat, Shekhpur, Dholikui, Vaghesar, Naladlira, Valvada, 
Mahuvaria, Umra, Gangadia, Anaval, Lasanpur, Amroli and some 
other villages have each a Gujarati school. Mahuva, Anaval, 
Kurd, Butvada, Mudat, Zervavla, Amkach and Ranat have each 
a library. - - 


Schools and Libraries. 


There are post offices at Mahuva and Anaval, while Kurd, 
Amkach, Kankaria, Kos, Gangadia, Zervavla, 
Post Offices. Butvada, Shekhjmr, Kanhi, and Naladhara 

have each a letter box. 


Anaval has a telegraph office in connection with the Bilimora 
Telegraph Office. Kala* Amba railway. • - 


There is a temple of Shukaleshwar Mahadev in Anaval which 

, is the deity of the Anavala Brahmans. A 

Places of Interest.* 

great fair is held on every Shivaratri holiday 
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when many Anavalas come here. There is an ancient temple of 
Vighneshwar Maharaj in a Jain Digambari mamdir which is visited 
by j)e<^ple from distant parts. 


5. Kamrej Taluka. 

The Kamrej taluka is bounded on the north by Orpad, Mangrol 

Boundaries Mandvi talukaS ; on the east by the 

river Tapti, Mandvi and Bardoli talukas of 
the Surat district ; on the south by the taluka of Palsana ; and on 
the west by the Chorashi and Orpai talukas of the Surat district 
ana the river Tapti. 

The taluka has an area of 157 square miles. Its greatest length 
from east to west is 21 miles, its greatest 
width from south to north 12. 

The total land measurement is 171,219 bighas, of which 21,689 
^ ^ bighas are wa,^te and 149,529 bighas are 

culturable. Of the culturable land 20,388 
bighas are alienated and 129,140 are sarkari. Of the sarkari land 
794 bighas are unoccupied and 128,346 bighas are occupied, of which 
32,395 bighas are padtar and 95,951 bighas are cultivated. 

The aspect is that of a level plain, except for gentle undulations 
Aspect. banks of the Tapti. Trees abound. 

The Tapti flows to the north of the taluka from east to west 
separating Kamrej from Kathor. The river- 
bed being very low the waters are not used 

for irrigation purposes. 

The climate is ’generally healthy during the whole year, except 
in the monsoon when malaria prevails. 
The highest temperature in summer is 103" 
and the lowest is 50\ The average rainfall is 41 inches, the highest 
on record being 70 inches. 

The population, according to the Census of 1921, consists of 
42,673 persons (21,002 males, and 21,671 
females). Of these 33,202 are Hindus, 4,734 
Musalmans, 593 Jains, 3,906 Animists, 137 Parsis and the rest of 
other religions. 


Rivers. 


Climate. 


Population. 
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There are 72 villages in the taluka. Of these 69 are sarkari. 
Villages villages have a population of 1,000 or 

more. 

Kathor is the largest town of the taluka. It is situated on the 
northern bank of the river Tapti, at a distance of about twenty-two 
miles from Navsari, about ten miles from Surat and three miles from 
the Sayan railway station on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, The vahi- 
vatdar's office is at Kamrej, the greater part of the taluka being situa- 
ted on the side of the Tapti opposite Kathor. The ])opulation consists 
of 3,939 souls, of whom 1,653 are Hindus, 1,906 Musalmans, 5 Parsis, 
247 Jains and '124 Animists. The Musalmans are chiefly Vohoras of 
the Suni ]3ersuasion, who are people of great enter])rise like those of 
Variav. They go to Mauritius, Natal and East Africa, whore they 
stay for years together and return after amassing sufficient wealth 
to settle down permanently at home. Grain, sumnifi, and cloth are 
the principal articles of trade^ The town is best known for its print- 
<‘d calicos which are largely exported. Coarse (‘loth or khadi is turned 
out on hand looms. Kathor is the seat of the inunsiff court. It 
has a post office, a dispensary, a dharatnshalay Gujarati and Urdu boys' 
and girls' schools, a library, a large Jain temple and three mosques. 
The brinjals (Solangam ovigerum) raised in the vicinity of the town 
on the banks of the Tapti, are known for their softness and agreeable 
taste, and are largely exported to Surat and other ])lac(^s where they 
fetch comparatively large prices. The town contains many fine 
houses, the residences of the Vohoras. 

Kamrej, about twenty miles from Navsari, is a small town situated 
on the southern bank of the Tapti river. It has a population of 1,325 
of whom 1,199 are Hindus, 68 Musalmans, 40 Jains and 6 Parsis- 
The Vanias and Bhargav Brahmans are the two leading classes of the 
community. Kamrej is the headquarter of the taluka vahivatdar and 
fozdar. It possesses vernacular boys' and girls’ schools. In the centre 
of the town there is a small dharamshala. The following are the 
places of architectural interest : (I) The temple of Shri Narad 
Brahma is situated on the banks of the river Tapti. The idol is 
made of stone and is an excellent specimen of ancient art, perfect 
in design and execution. The idol is placed within a shrine in a 
subterranean vault of the temple. (2) The temple of Shri Koteshwar is' 
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situated on the banks of the Tapti. (3) The temple of Shri Mokshanath 
Mahadev that is absolver or saviour of sins, stands upon the banks of 
the Tapti. It is mentioned in the Tapi Puran and tradition relates 
that there once grew a pipal (Ficus religiosa) tree opposite this temple 
bearing golden leaves. The temple attracts pilgrims from very distant 
parts of the country, who perform here the ceremony oimrayan nagbal 
and tripindi, (4) The temple of Shri Kalbhairav situated on the out- 
skirts of a village named Bhairav, at a distance of about half a mile 
from Kamrej and to the north of it, is still in a sound state though 
evidently of ancient date. The tradition is that there was once an 
image of the human likeness of the deity to whom this temple was 
(jonsecraced, which was enshrined in a subterranean ^ault, but that 
a mad man broke it to pieces at a blow. A piece was^ afterwards taken 
into the temple, and placed there with due ceremony by Rudraji 
Girmaji, a local officer of His Highness the Gaekwad about 175 years 
ago. 

Variav (2,391) is situated on the northern banks of the river 
Tapti, about three miles from Surat, with which it is connected by a 
metalled road. Of Musalmans the Vohoras or those of the Snni 
persuasion form the principal portion. They are enterprising merchants 
and generally trade with Mauritius, Natal, Rangoon and other 
distant places. The people largely import grains, etc., from Khandesh 
and other distant places and export them to Surat. There are two 
Hindu temples, one with a dharanushala, a large mosque, a Gujarati 
boys’ school, a girls’ school, an Urdu school, an antyaja school, a 
library, a vishishta panchayat and a post office. There is an ancient 
well with steps which is worth a visit. 

Kholvad(2,154)has a Gujarati school, a dispensary, and a madt’^ssa, 
Ghala (1,557) has a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an Urdu school and 
a library. Haladru (1,115) and Orna (1,145) have each Gujarati boys 
and girls’ schools. Sevani (1,400), Digas (1,149), Vav (1,229) and 
Shampura (1,031) have each a Gujarati school. 

The river Tapti supplies water to the villages on its banks. Near 
Variav the water becomes saltish on account 
of the tide. Kathor is supplied with water, 
from a water works. A big well is dug in the river bed, and the water 
collected in it is filtered and pumped up to tanks at high level, from 
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which water is supplied through pipes. In other villages there are wells 
of sweet water. The depth of water Ts 30 to 40 feet. The total number 
of wells is 1,782, of which 497 are used for-agricultural, and 1,285 for 
domestic purposes. 

The soil is black, (joral and hesar. That of about 17 viljages 
on the banks of the river is aorat, that of 
* about 30 village'^ round about Timba is black. 

The total number of holdings is 8,861. Of these 6,422 land holders 
cultivate their own land, and 2,439 rent 
Holdings. others. The former hold 119,639 

biijhas and, the latter 29,096 highas. Of the total, the holdings of 2,618 
are less than ^ highas ; of 4,447 from 5 to 25 bighm ; of 1,656 from 25 
to 100 highas; of^l32 from 100 to 500 highas: and of 8 above 500 Inghas. 
912 khafedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 2,583 from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 20; 4,261 from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 ; 1,072 from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 ; 
and 33 pay above Rs. 500. Of the khatedars 7,684 are Hindus, l/)95 
Musalmans and 82 Parsis. 


The average number of highas under chief cro[>s comes to juwar 


Produce. 


38,176, dangar 6,115, tavcr 2,731, and kapas 
58,568. Tobacco, castorseed, and pulses are 


also grown in some areas. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 
Samvat 1949 for 15 years and the Revision 
Survey Settlement. Settlement in 1968 for 30 years. The grouj)s 

into which the taluka is divided and the rates fixed for each group 


are as under 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villagew. 

Rate of 
assessment. 

Jarayat. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Kathor, Vav and 34 other villaj^es . . 

4 12 0 

II 

Haldaru, Sevni and 17 otlier villages 

4 10 0 

III j 

Timba, Vihan and 14 other villages . . 

4 8 0 
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The total revenue realised in the year 1921-22 was Rs. 5,38,810> 

„ ’ of which Rs. 4,59,378 were from land 

Revenue. 

revenue, Rs. 39,551 from local cess, Rs. 1,898 
from income tax, Rs. 37,361 from abkari and the remainder from 
miscellaneous sources. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 

... 1 * , there were 19,189 oxfen, 13,855 cows, 3,197 

Agricultural stock. ’ ’ 

biiftaloes, 225 horses, 8,666 goats, 881 sheep, 
2,941 carts, 8,913 ploughs in the taluka. 

Orna, Kathor and Umbhel havT each a police thana. There are 
j>olict chotvl\s at Ghala, ^^ariav, Sarthana, 

' Rundhvada, and Shekhpur. The taluka 
police consists of 1 fozdar, 4 naeh fozdars, 1 clerk, 2 mounted police. 
1 jamadar, 12 havaldars and 55 men, totalling 76. 

There are 31 liquor shops and 6 opium 
shops, in the tciluka. 


Abkari. 


There are 59 schools and 26 libraries. Kathor has a High school, a 

Schools and Libraries Cfujar^ti school, a girls’ school, an Urdu 
school, and an Urdu class. Variav has 

a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an antyaja school and an Urdu 
school ; Ghala has a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, an antyaja school 
and an Urdu school. In Umbhel, there is a Gujarati school and an 
antyaja school ; in Orna there is a Gujarati boys’ and girls’school ; 
Kosmada has a Gujarati school ; Eholvad has a Gujarati and an 
Urdu school ; Kamrej and Haldaru have Gujarati boys’ and girls’ 
schools ; while Kathodra, Digas, Vav, Sevni, Jokha, Timba, Vihan, 
Shampura, Morthana, Valan, Dungara, Abraina, Asta, Ovian, Karjan, 
Kolibharthana, Khanpur, Kholesar, Delad, Dhatva, Nagod, Parab, 
Pali, Pardi, Makna, Ladvi, Velanja, Kosmadi, Shegwa, Natrang, 
Chikhli and Bherav have each a Gujarati school. Umbhel, Orna, 
Kamrej, Kosmada, Valan, Vav, Shampura and Shevni have English 


classes. 


Kathor, Variav, Pardi, Karjan, Ghala, Dungara, Dhatva, Orna, 
Shampura, Kathodra, Umbhel, Kamrej, Morthana, Kosmada, Asta, 
Sevni, Haladru, Parab, Vihan, Abhrama, Nagod, Simada, Jokha, 
Digas and Vav have each a library. 
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Kathor, Variav, Kholvad, Kamrej, Ghala, Pardi, Vav, Sevni, 

« ^ .Orna, Kosmada, and Haladru have each 

Post Officet. 

a post office. Umbhel, Morthana, Jokha, 
Asta, Vihana, Parab, Kathodra, Sampura, Digas, Kolibharthana, 
Dungara, Karjan, Shekhpur, Vejanja, Bhada and Abraina have each 
a letter box. 


Telegraph Office. 


Kathor and Variav have each a Govern- 
ment telegraph office in connection with the 
post office. 


Vishishta Panchhyats. 


Kathor and Variav have each a vishishta 
panchayat. 


There is a temple of Galateshwar Mahadev at Timba, where a 

Places of Interest held on Chaitra Sud 15. A small 

stream called Naradiganga joins the Ta})ti 
here. The sangam is believed, to be holy and is said to remove white 
•leprosy. .Jior has a temple of Bhimnath Mahadev and Bherav has a 
temple of Kalabhairav and Moksheshwar Mahadev. There are temples 
of Nilkantheshwar and Shankhodwar Mahadev at Dholan and an 


old temple of Narad Brahma and a step-well built in ancient times 
in Kamrej. Variav and Dholan have each ancient wells with steps. 
Most of the temples are worth seeing. 


0. Palsana Taluka, 


The Palsana taluka, which covers an area of 90 square miles, is 

Boundaries bounded on the north by the taluka of 

Kamrej and Chorasi taluka /^f the Surat district; 
•on the east by the Bardoli taluka of the Surat district ; on the south 
by the Bardoli taluka of the Surat district, the state of Sachin, and the 
Navsari taluka ; and on the west by the river Mindhola. 


The total land is 97,772-2 highas, of which 12,709-2 bighas are 
waste and 85,063-2 are culturable. Of the 
culturable land 17,108-18 bighas are alienated 
and 67,954-4 are sarkari. In the sarkari land 156-16 bighas are un- 
occupied and 67,797-8 are occupied of which 17,921-16 bighas are 
padfar and 49,875-12 are cultivated. 
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The taluka is flat, and is devoid of hills, rocks or forests. Tamarind, 
mango, palms and other trees occur on the 
river banks, and in the neighbourhood of the 
villages. 

Tiie river Mindhola touches the south-west- 
ern part of the tajuka. 

The climate is temperate and healthy throughout the year. The 
average lainfall is 54, and the highest 78 inches 
The highest temperature in summer is 105** 
and the lowest in winter is 50'. 


Aspect. 


River. 


The total population of the taluka, according to the Census of 1921, 

_ , . was 26,188 personi>, of whx^m 13,156 were 

P opul&tion. • 

males and 13,032 were females. Of the total 

population 24,670 were Hindus, 1,126 Musalmans, 266 Animists, and 

the rest of other religions. 

There are 51 villages in the taluka, of- which 45 are sarkari. There 
are 4 villages with a population of 1,000 or 

Villages. 

more. 


Palsana is situated on the river Mindhola at a distance of nine miles 
from Navsari. As it is the taluka town the vahivatdar and fozdar have 
t heir headquarters here. There are also a post office, an English and 
a Gujarati school, a girl’s school, an atUyoja school, a library and a 
dispensary. The population according to the Census of 1921 is 2,426 of 
whom 2,356 are Hindus. The Desais or Anavla Brahmans are the leading 
inhabitants. The town is not remarkable for any manufactures. 
The embroidery ‘work of the Desai or Anavla Brahman women is highly 
prized, but the work is done on a very small scale. Two Hindu temples 
ar.d a handsome tank are' places of some interest. A rest house or 
(lharamshala is attached to one of the temples. 

Balesar (2,016) has Urdu boys’ and girls’ school, a Gujarati school 
and a police chowki. Formerly the taluka was named after this village. 

Ena (1,618) is an inami village. It has a Gujarati boys’ school and 
a girls’ school. 

Vanesha (1,112) has a Gujarati school. 
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The irrigation is chiefly carried on from wells and j)onds, which, 
however, are not sufficient to meet the wants 

Water. 

of the people. There are 1,066 wells and 50 
ponds. Of these 330 wells are used for agricultural purposes and 736 
for drinking purposes. The sub-soil water is found at a depth of 50 to 60 
feet. There are 4 step-wells also. 

' The soil is iforat and black, usually a 
mixture of both. 


Holdings. 


In the year 1921-22, 4,876 distinct holdings or khatas were recorded. 

3,892 land-holders cultivate their own land and 
984 rent it to others. Those who cultivate 
their own land, hold 66,623-6 hiffhas and those who rent their land to 
others have 18,283. Of those who cultivate their own land the holdings 
of 1,456 are upto 5 bighas ; of 1,572 above 5 but upto 25 highas ; of 794 
above 25 but upto 100 highas ; of 69 above 100 but upto 500 bighas ; and 
of only 1 above 500 bighas, ^^^khnledars pay land assessment upto 
Rs. 5 ; 1,363 pay above Rs. 5 but U])to Rs. 20; 2,139 pay above Rs. 20 
but upto Rs. 100 ; 698 [)ay above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 ; and 16 
pay above Rs. 500. Of these khatedars 4,373 are Hindus, and 479 
Musalmans. Vohoras are the chief amongst Musalmans, while Brah- 
mans, Rajputs, Kanbis, Dublas and others are amongst Hindus. 

The average number of bighas under chief crops comes to dangar 
5, 515, jimw 21,821, Hver 2,215, 31,536 

and castor seeds 563. Grass is grown in some 


Produce. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in 1892-93^ 


Survey Settlement. 


for 15 years and the Revisioh Settlement in 
1912-13 for 30 years. The groups into which 
the taluka is divided and the rates fixed for each group are as under,- - 




Group 

Name and number of villages. j 

Rate of 

No. 


assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Palsana and 42 other aarkan villages & 7 inami vill- 

4 14 0 

II 

ages. 


2 i nami villages . . 

3 0 0 
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The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs, 2,83,752, of which 
^ R8.2,57,390 were from land reyenue, Rs. 1,256 

Revenue. 

from income tax, Rs. 18,885 from local cess 
and the remaining fiom miscellaneous sources. 


According io the census of live-stock taken in October 1920 there 

. , , - « , were 4,197 oxen,*3,178 cows, 4,176 buffaloes, 

Agricultural btock. , , , 

23 horses, 3,857 goats and sheep, 1,864 carts 

and 1,655 ploughs. 


There is a local trade in agricultural produce and ha]pas with Navsari, 
^ j Surat and other places. There are two ginning 

factories at Balesar and Challjjian. 

There are police thanas at Baguniara and Dhamdodlumbha. Jiyav, 
Chalthan, Balesar and Gangpur have each a 
^ police ' chowki. The taluka police consists 

of 1 fozdar, 3 mwh Jozdars, 8 liamWars, 1 jamadar, 1 mounted police, 
31 cojistables and 1 clerk, totalling 46 men. 

There are 26 liquor shops and one opium and one hhang ganja 
Abkari. shop in the taluka. 


There are 37 schools and 1 library. Palsana has an English 


Schools and Libraries. 


school, a Gujarati school, a girls’ school 
and an antgaja school. There is a Gujarati 


school and Urdu boys’ and ‘lirls’ schools in Balesar. Ena has a 
Gujarati boys’ school and a girls’ school.. Bagumara has a Gujarati boys’ 
school and a girls’ school, while Lingad, Italva, Kanav, Vadadla 
Erthan, Talodra, Niyol, Antroli, Haripura, Kadoddra, Tundi, Dastan, 
Chalthan, Karan, Jolava, Dhamdouluinbha, Ten, Baben, Astan, 
Soyani, Vanesa, Dhamdod, Gangpur, Sanki, Umrakh and Kharvasa 
have each a Gujarati school. Palsana alone has a library. 


There are post offices at Palsana, Bagumara, Balesar, Chalthan, 

• Niyol, and Ena, while Italva, Kareli, Kadodia, 
Pott Office.. Gabheni, Chalthan, Jiyav, Talodra, Tundj, 

Uastan, Vanesa, Kharvasa, Haripura, Lingad, and Erthan have 
each a letter box. 


Telegraph Office. 


There is a telegraph office at Chalthan. 
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Chalthan is a railway^ station at a distance of 5J miles from Palsana 
Railway Stations Tapti Valley Railway which passes to 

flag station. 


the north of the taluka. Niyol is the only 


The temple pf Lakshmi Narayan at Palsana is a beautiful structure. 

Places of Interest ^anav, there is a temple of Kanakeshwar 

Mahadev which is visited by many devotees 
specially on Mondays in the month of Shravan. 

7. Gandevi Taluka. 

t 

The Gandevi taluka which has an area of 46 square miles is bounded 

« , . on the north and west by the Jalalpur taluka 

Boundaries. . . 

• and by the river Ambika ; on the east by the 

Chikhli taluka ; and on the south by the Balsar taluka. One village, 

Masa, is isolated, at a distance of ten miles from Gandevi, and is 

surrounded on all sides by British territory. 


Land. 


The total land measurement is 50,261-15 hiyhaSy of which 42,059-12 
are culturable and 5,505-1 are waste. Of 
the total culturable land 4,724-14 are alie- 
nated and 37,334-18 are sarkari. Of the sarkari land 13,707-4 highas 
are unoccupied and 31,829-17 highas are occupied, of which 13,206-10 
are padtar and 18,623-7 are cultivated. 


The taluka is on the whole flat, though occasionally some slight 
elevations are found. Mango, fanas, plan- 
tain, and other fruit trees abound. 


Aspect. 


There are four rivers, of which the two smaller, the Vegania and 
'"Itivers Paniari, tributaries of the Ambika, pass 

. through the middle of the taluka. The 

Ambika pursues a winding course round the northern and western 
parts of the taluka and passes through British territory into the sea. 
The fourth and last river, the Kaveri, flowing from the Chikhli taluka 
of the Surat district, touches the taluka towards the south. 


The climate is equable and pleasant, if not bracing, on account of 
the continuous sea breezes. The highest 
temperature in summer is 100'' and the lowest 


Climate. 
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in winter is 50°. The average rainfall is 54 inches and the* highest 
recorded is, 86 inches. 

The soil is mostly black and partly gorat 
and red. 


The total population is 34,630 persons, of whom 17,197 are males 


Population. 


and 17,433 female^.* Of these , 26,844 .are* 
Hindus, 3,155 Musalmans, 2,967 Animists, 


1,249 Parsis, and 333 Jains. 


There art; 30 villages in th^ taluka. Of these 28 are sarkari and 


Villages. 


2 are C-lienated. Eight village!^ have apopula- 

, f 

tion of 1,000 or over. 


Gandevi, a railway station on the Bilimora-Kala- Ambi’ Railway, 
and the headquarter station of the vahivatdar and the fozdar, is on 
the bankof a small stream called the Vengania, at a distance of about 
ten miles from Navsari, and three miles from the Amalsar railway 
station. It has a post office, a telegraph office, a dispensary, boys^ 
and girls’ schools, a High school, an Urdu school, an antyaja 
school and a library. The population in 1921 was 5,721, comprising 
4,076 Hindus, 1,026 Musalmans, 418 Parsis, 102 Animists, 77 Jains and 
2 Christians. The principal articles of trade are grains, castor and 
other oil seeds, molasses and ghee. These are imported into the town 
from Nandurbar, Bansda and other places in the vicinity and then 
again exported to Bombay by sea or railway. Sadis and khadi are 
manufactured on hand looms. There is a sugar factory which was 
established by His Highness’s Government in this sugar-cane growing 
taluka to encourage the manufacture of sugar. It has since been sold 
to a private firm but so far has not worked satisfactorily'. Near Gandevi 
red earth suitable for the manufacture bf Mangalore tiles is found and 
a factory has been erected for the* purjiose. • 


Bilimora is a rising aijd important port on the bank of the river ... 
Ambika about thirteen miles from Navsari and 153 miles from Bombay. 
It is a railway station. .It has a population of 7,321 .souls, of whom. 
4,831 are Hindus, 780 Musalmans, 758 Parsis, 654 Animists, and 238 
Jains. There is a High school for which the brothers Mancherji and 
Shapurji Tata have provided C handsome building. There are .also 
vernacular scliools for boys afid giris, a dispensary and a police 
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ihana. Sheth Bhanabhai Kesarising has provided a good building for 
the girls' school which is named after him. The tower of silence was 
built by the Parsi Panchayat. The foundation stone was laid on the 
8th March 1879 and the consecration ceremony took place oh the 26th 
March 1880. Bilimora is a centre of trade and has a^chocolate factory, 
a candle works, a tile factory, a saw mill, pottery and brick works and 
flour and rice mills. It is famous for its ivory sandalwood work. 
Small ships and wooden casks are also manufactured. 

A considerable amount of castor-oil is manufactured. The 
])rir-cipal tradesmen of the town are Parsis and Jains. 

Dhamdachha (2,437) is situated on the Anibika river. It has a 
Gujarati sciiool and a girls' school. The mangoes and jack fruits of 
tills place are' excellent, and are largely exported. 

SoNVADi (1,109) has a Gujarati school. It is noted for its large 
mangoes and jack fruits, /a no.s. 

Masa (1,934), Gadat (1,078), Dhanori( 1,099) and Bhatha (1,016) 
have each a Gujarati school. Bhatha has a brick factory. 

The water generally is sweet except in villages on the coast 
,,, , where it is brackish. Even there are wells 

of sweet water. There are 1,361 wells in the 
taliika. Of these 697 are used for agricultural and 664 for domestic 
purfioses. There are 3 handhums and 86 tanks of which 69 are used for 
irrigation. 


The total number of land-holders in 1921-22 was 2,906 of whom 
Holdings 2,081 cultivated their own land and 825 

rented it to others. The former lield 24,156- 
4 htijhas, and the latter 10,770-4 hu^has. Of those who cultivate their 
own laild, the holdings of 1894 are upto 5 highas ; of 1,129 from 5 to 
25 ; of 387 from 25 to 100 ) of 52 from 100 to 500 highas ,* and of only 
2 over 500 728 1‘hatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 1,276 

from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 ; 1,196 from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 ; 253 from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 500 ; and 11 pay above Rs. 500. Of the khatedars 3,151 are 
Hindus, 201 are Musalmans, and 155 Parsis. 


The average 

Produce. 


number of higKas under chief crops comes to sugar- 
cane 1,251-135 pulses 582-14, ./incar 2,264-16, 
danqar 6,094, and castor seeds 916-37. 
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The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 

c c * 1^49 and the Revision Settlement in Samvat 

Survey Settlement. 

1964 for 30 years. The groups into which 
the taluka is divided and the rates fixed for each group are as 
follows : — 



Agricultural stock. 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 1,99,575-11-3, of 
which Rs. 1,47,031-12-2 were from land 

Revenue. 

revenue, Rs. 7,324-14-4 from income tax, Rs. 
685-9-3 from abkari, Rs. 9,317-8 from local cess, and the remainder 
from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the Census of live-stock taken in October 1920, there 

al t k 2,383 cows, 4,570 bullocks, 3,768 buffa- 

Agricultur stoc sheep, 4,230 goats, 75 horses, 1,990 

ploughs and 1,670 carts. 

There are police thanas in Gandevi and Bilimora, and a police 
chowki in Masa. The taluka police consists 
of 1 fozdar, 2 naeh~fozdars, 7 havaldara, 
1 jamadar, 38 constables, 1 clerk, 1 mounted constable, making 
a total of 51 men. 

. There are 20 liquor shops and 2 opium 

Abkan. 

shops. 

There are 35 schools and 2 libraries in the taluka. In Gandevi, 

. there is a Hjigh school, a Gujarati boys’ school, a 

Schools and ratios, 


Abkari. 


Schools and Libraries. 


46 
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In Bilimora, there is a High sctool, 2 Gujarati schools, a girls’ school 
and an Urdu school; Dhamdachha has 2 Gujarati boys’ schools, and a 
girls’ school. Gadat and Dhanori have each boys’ and girls’ schools. 
In Masa there are two Gujarati boys’ schools. Sonvadi, Manekpur, 
Khakhvada, Devdha, Dhakvada, Nandarkha, Desara, Bhatha, 
Ambhetha, Kesali, P^iti, Khergam, Valoti, Taorangam, and Ajarai 
have each a Gujarati school. Gandevi and Bilimora have each a 
■library. 

Gandevi and Bilimora have each a sub-post office while Devdha, 
« Desara, Dhanori, Masa and Sonvadi have each 

a branch post office. There are letter boxes 
at Ajarai, Ambhetha, Kalvach, Gadat, Gangor, Torangam, Devsar, 
Dhakvada, *Manekpur, Valoti and Khakhvada. 

Gandevi and Bilimora have telegraph offices in connection both 

with railway and post office. 

* 

In Sonvadi there is a tem])le of Mahadev where a fair is held on 

_ Shivaratri holidays. In the village of Rehej 

Places of Interest. ^ •' 

there is a temple of Sati Mata where a fair is 

held on ^50 Vad 14. 


8. Mangrol Taluka. 


The Mangrol taluka, formerly known as the Velichha taluka, has 

, . borne its present name, since 1920. It is 

Boundaries. 

bounded on the north by the Ankleshwar 
taluka of the Broach district and the State of Raj pi pi a ; on the east 
by the State of Rajpipla and the Mandvi taluka of the Surat district ; 
on the south by the Mandvi taluka of the Surat district and the Kamre j 
taluka ; and on the west by the Olpad taluka of the Surat district and 
the Ankleshwar taluka of the Broach district. The taluka is formed 
by combining the old Velachha taluka and the Vakal peta mahah 

The taluka covers an area of 227*96 square 
miles. 

The total land is 247,327-5 bighas ; of which 48,747-18 are waste 

_ - and 198,579-7 are culturable. Of the cultur- 

Land. , , , 

able land 175,095-18 are sarkari and 23,483-9 
are alienated. In the sarkari land 1,416-18 bighas are unoccupied and 
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173,679 are occupied, of which 14,134 highas are padtar and 159,545 
bighas are cultivated. 

The taluka is generally flat, excepting the Vakal portion which 
Aspect. contains a few small hills and many trees. 

There are three rivers, viz., the Kim, the Nakti and the Tokeri. 
Rivers flows through the middle of the 

taluka till it enters British territory. The 
Nakti and the Tokeri are small rivers joining the Kim, at Mangrol 
and Simodra. There are other streamlets which drain off the additional 
water in the monsoon. 


Climate. 


The climate of the eastern region, which is mni or forest is unhealthy. 

Jtf’ever prevails in the cold weather. The 
western part, which is rasti or populated, 
is healthy. The thermometer ranges from 47“ to 107“ in winter and 
summer respectively. The average rainfall is 41 * 36 inches. 

The total population consists, of 39,501 persons (20,259 males, 
19,242 females). Of these 11,937 are Hindus, 

• 5,967 Musalmans, 344 Jains, 213 Parsis, and 
■21,033 Animists. The Aniinists are found in the rani portion of 
the taluka and are nearly double in number of the Hindus who 
Jive in the rasti tract. 

There are 92 villages, of which 91 are sarkari and one is alienated. 


Population. 


Villages. 


5 villages have a population of 1,000 or 


Mancirol the present head-quarter (1,509) of the taluka is a railway 
station on the Kosamba Zankhvav railway. There is a mhivatdar 
kachery, a Gujtfrati school, an Urdu school and a library. Mangrol is 
well known in Gujarat owing to there being a dargah of a saint called 
Hajrat Moinudin Chisti, alias Mota Miya, who lived here about 200 
years ago. 

Velachha the old taluka head-quarter (967) is a railway station 
•on the Kosamba Zankhvav railway. It has a girls’ school, a police 
lhamj a dispensary, a post office and a library. 


Kosamba (1,31 7) is a junction station of the B. B. & C. I. and the 
Kosamba Zankhvav railways. There is a Gujarati school, a post office 



Soil. 


Holdings. 
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and a rest house near the railway station. 'There is a country liquor 
depot also. 

Nani Naroli (1,708) has a Gujarati and an antyaja schooL 
Hathuran (1,393), Kosadi (858) and Hathoda (970) have each a 
Gujarati school. 

The water of the wells is generally sweet, but if kept in a vessel 
fcr a night an oily scum is visible on the 
surface. The supply of water is rather 
deficient, except in the villages on the banks of the Bhukhi and the 
Kim. The depth of the wells is 40 to 50 feet. The total number of 
wells is 535 of wh^ch 240 are used for agricultural and 195 for domestic 
purposes. 

The soil is for the most part black, but 
that on the river Kim and around is gorat. 

The total number of khatedars is 7,738, of whom 5,732 cultivate 

their own land and 2,006 rent it to others. 

< 

Those that cultivate their own lan<J hold 
149,439 bighas and those that rent it have 49,139 highas. Of the total, 
the holdings of 261 are upto 5 highas', of 2,727 above 5 bit upto 
25 highas ; of 2,598 above 25 but upto 100 highas ; of 133 above 100 but 
iij)to 500 highas ; and of 13 above 500 highas, 938 khatedars pay land 
assessment uj)to Rs. 5 ; 2,235 pay above Rs. 5 but u])to Rs. 20 ; 2,455 
pay above Rs 20 but uptoRs. 100 ; 98 pay above Rs. 100 but upto 
Rs. 500 ; and 6 above Rs. 500. Of the khatedars 3,019 are Hindus, 
2,502 Musalmans, 1,552 Animists, 178 Parsis and the remaining of 
other religions. Vania, Brahman, Koli, Rajput, and Dhed are the chief 
amongst Hindu khatedars and Vohoras are the chief amongst 
Musalmans. 

The average number of highas under chief crops comes to ka^as 
Produce 87,994-4, 16,322-12, Wra 470, war 

77,221, andfwvcr 1,451-6. Besides sesamum,. 
and castor-seeds are grown in some area. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 

Survey Settlement years and the Revision Settlement 

in 1969 for 30 years. The groups into which 
the taluka is divided and the rates fixed for each group are as under; — 
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Feta mahal. 

Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Bate of 
assessment. 



Jarayat. 




Rs. a. p. 

Velachha 

I 

■^’alachha and 24 other villages 

4 0 0 


II 

Luvara and 18 other villages 

3 4 0 


III 

Vasravi and 12 other villages 

• 

1 12 0 

Vakal 

I 

Vakal and 31 ether villages . . 

14 0 



• 

2 villages . . 

1 2 0 

Umarpada 

T 

Umarpada and 20 other villages 

10 0 


Revenue. 


The total revenue realized in 1921-22 was Rs. 5,53,218-14-5 of 
which Rs. 3,12,838-6-0 were from land revenue, 
Rs. 21,073-6-0 from local cess, Rs. 892-0-0 
from income tax, Rs. 2,02,470-4-0 from abkari, Rs. 15,997-14-5 from 
•opium and the remaining from miscellaneous sources. 

There are two ginning factories at Kosamba. The trade of the 
taluka consists mainly in agriculture and forest 
Trade. produce. A kind of white earth is found at 

the village of Nana Borsara. It is exported to Baroda for use in the 
manufacture of Mangalore tiles. Grass and fuel are also exported 
in large quantities. 

There are police thanai at Dhamdod, Vakal, Umarpada, 
Velachha, Kosamba and Zankhvav. There 
are police chowkis at Nani Naroli, Limodra, 
Mangrol, Boridra and Ghodbar. The taluka police consists of 1 fozdar, 
6 naeh fozdars, 1 jamadar, 14 AavaWars, 56 policemen, 1 clerk and 2 
mounted police, totalling 81 men. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920 there 
were 12,676 oxen, 11,421 cows, 524 horses, 
6,633 bufialoes, 5,626 sheep, 2,407 carts, and 

6,009 ploughs. 

There are abkari chowkis at Gijram, Lavet and Umarpada. 
Abkari. There are 41 Hquor shops and 14 opium shops. 


Police. 


Agricultural Stock. 
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Schools and Libraries. 


Post Of^ces. 


There are 20 schools and 7 libraries in the taluka. Velachha has 
a Gujarati school and a girls* school. In 
Nani Naroli, there is a Gujarati school 
and an antyaja school ; Hathuran has an Urdu school ; Mangrol 
has a Gujarati school and^ an Urdu school ; and Kosamba, Kosadi, 
Kantwa, Nani Naroli, Dhaindod, Nandav, Pipodra, Motipardi, 
Limbada, Vakal, Borsad, Siniodra and Hathoda have each a Gujarati 
school. Velachha, Mangrol, Hathuran, Kunvarda, Pipodra, Vakal 
and Dinod have each a library. 

There are branch post offices at Kosamba, Velachha, Mangrol, 
Vakal, Zankhvav and Hathuran, while 
Hathoda, Nandav, Motipardi, Mahuvej, 
Pipodra, Tarsadi, Simodra, Dinod, Borsara, Ankadod, Siyalaj, 
Motaborsara, Dhamdod, Kunvarda, Gijaram, Kantwa, Luwara, Kosadi 
have each a letter box. , 

Kosamba, Velachha, Mangrol, Vakal, Simodra and Zankhvav 
have each a telegra])h office in connection 
with railway. 

A fair is held on Pos Vad 2 near the dargah of Pir Mota Miya, 
in which Musalmans and even Hindus take 
part. At Kunvarda, there is the dargah of 
Balaj)ir and of Magtumsha Pir at Kothva where fairs are held in the 
month of KartaJc. There is also the dargah of Ganjpir at Vasravi. 
At the village of Shaha there are hot water springs. A fair is held 
here every year on Chaitri Pnnani. There is an old well with steps at 
Vasravi which was once a place of great importance, and gave its 
name to the taluka. 

4. AMRELI DISTRICT. 

Since the formation of Okhamandal as a separate district, the 
rest of the talukas in the old Amreli district 
have been amalgamated into one sub-division. 

1. Amreli Taluka. 

To the east the Amreli taluka is bounded by the Bhavnagar State; 

Boundaries Bagasra and the Junagadh 

State ; to the north by Jetpur; and to the 
south by the Lakhapadar Agency. 


Telegraph Offices. 


Places of Interest. 


Sub-Division. 
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The Amreli taluka covers an area of 225 square miles. The greatest 
. length, from east to west is 20 miles, and the 

greatest width 18 miles. 

The total land measurement is 277,692-6 of which 29,028-10 

bighas are waste, and 248,663-16 are cultur- 
able. Of the total culturable land, 47,451-17 
highas are alienated and 201,211-19 are sarkari. In the sarkari land 
only 10,942-10 highas are unoccupied and 190,269-9 highas are occupied^ 
of which 11,962-4 highas are padtar and 178,307-5 are cultivated. 

The aspect is that of a level plain, trees appearing only on or near 
Aspect vi]lag< sites. The monotony of the landscape 

is accentuated by the absence qf hedges. 

The main rivers are the Shetrunii, Vadi, Thebi, •Satali, Khari,. 

Safra and Sel, of which the first is the most 

Rivers. 

important. Rising in the hills of Chanchai, it 
flows through Dhari taluka and falls ftito the Gulf of Caml ay. The 
Thebi and Vadi, coming from th<‘ north and north-east, join at Amreli 
and fall into the Shetrunji. 

The climate is agreeable. The summer days are hot but the nights 
Climate mornings are rendered ])leasant by the 

constant sea breezes. The maximum heat in 
summer is 107'’ and the minimum 64“. The average rainfall is 23*93 
inches and the highest is 42 inches. 

The total population, according to tlie Census of 1921, in 53,498 
Population persons of whom 27,140 are males and 

26,358 females. The number of occupied 
houses is 12,030, giving an average of 4 persons per house. Of the 
total population 47,654 are Hindus, 4,652 Musalmans, and 1,183 Jains. 
Amongst the Hindus Brahmans, Kapol Vanias, Modh Vanias and 
Luhanas arc the chief castes. Shrimali Vanias preponderate amongst 
the Jains. The majority of the Musalmans are Memons and Khojas* 
The brave old Kasbatis are cultivators, peons and labourers. 

There are 59 villages of which 55 are 
sarkari and 4 alienated. 

Amreli, the head quarter of the mahal, is a walled town with 
17,793 inhabitants (8,929 males, 8,864 females). The ancient name of the 


Villages. 
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place appears, from a stone inscription in the Nagnath temple, to have 
been Amarvalli. Kemains of the old town still exist, the foundations 
in the ford of the Thebi and Vadi rivers, and the two old temples, 
Kamnath and Trimbaknath, on the west and east of the river. In the 
18th century only the west and south of modem Amreli, still called 
juni or old Amreli, were inhabited. The old inner fort, osAledjuna kot, 
now used as a jail, and tYiejumma masjid near it belong to the old town. 
Modern Amreli dates from 1793, when Vakhatsing of Bhavnagar 
sacked the neighbouring Kathi possessions of Chital and drove the 
people away to take refuge in Amreli and Jetpur. The extension and 
improvement ofAmreli is due to Vithalrao Devaji who was for six years 
(1810-1815) Sar Suba of Kathiawad. Vithalrao Devaji built many 
works of pbblic utility; among others, temples, offices, a market, 
and a dam for 'the water supply. There is a well near the government 
offices, called Bahshi Kuvo after Nana Bakshi who built it, in the time 
of Vithalrao. There are two noteworthy bungalows of which one was 
built by Captain Ballantine ’when he was (1817-1819) in Amreli assist- 
ing the Gaekwad’s representative in governing the province of Kathia- 
wad, and the other, called the Mir Saheb’s haveli was erected about 
1850 by Mir Sarfaraz Ali, formerly Manager of Amreli. Outside the 
town a handsome building has been erected for the prant offices, and 
as a residence for His Highness on his tour of inspection. In its 
vicinity, on the road to Vadasra which passes by the railway station, 
stands a commodious bungalow of the Assistant Resident. In the old 
fort, juna kot, are piles of round shot and some old field and siege 
guns of English and Indian make, their carriages mostly ruined. There 
are also relics of the mulukgiri expeditions of Babaji Appaji (1803-1804). 
Amreli is famous for its snufi, dhotars, chofals and silver vessels 
which are exported to other parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad. The 
.silver work has a reputation more than local, having found a 
ready market in England and America. There are 4 ginning 
factories and 2 cotton presses. There is a High school with 
boarding houses, an industrial school, a training class, a female 
industrial class, 4 Gujarati schools, 2 Gujarati girls’ schools, 
2 Urdu girls’ schools, an Urdu boys’ school, a Marathi boys’ 
school and a girls’ school, an antyaja school, a Kindergarten school 
and an orphanage. 
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There is a Government post and telegraph office and a library. As 
Amreli is the head-quarter of the district there is a Suba^s office ; 
the courts of the Vahivatdar, the District Judge, and MunsifF, an 
Educational Inspector’s Office and the District Jail. The temple of 
Nagnath Mahadev is well worth a visit. 

Vankia (1,808) and Mota Ankadia (i,974) have each a Gujarati 
school, a library and a ploice thana, Varsada (1,413) and Sarambhada 
(1,380) have each a Gujarati school, a library and a police chouki. Nana 
Ankadia (1,015), Babapur (967), Jalia (1,312) and Keriachand 
(960) have each a Gujarati school. 

A military post, 21 sc^joys stung, is station^'d here. 

• 

The water in 14 villages on the banks of the river Shetrunji, which 
is found at a depth of 20 feet is brackish. 
Elsewhere the water is sweet and the depth 
of sub-soil water is 25 to 30 feet. There are '2,424 wells in the taluka. 
Of these 2,164 are used for agricultural, and the remaining for domestic 
purposes. There are irrigational tanks at Mota Ankadia and Thordi 
Bhandaria. 


The soil is generally black. The loose surface stones found in 
Soil. all other parts of the 'jyraht are here wanting. 


The total number of khatedars in the year 1921-22 was 4,055. Of 
these 3,045 cultivate their own lands and 

Holdings. 

1,010 rent it to others. The former hold 
188,251-17 highas and the latter 49,469-9 highas. 271 khatedars have 
land upto 5 highas ; 956 between 5 and 25 highas ; 1,748 between 25 and 
100 highas; 536*from 100 to 500 highas; and 40 have more than 500 
highas, 203 khatedars pay land assessment upto Ks. 5 ; 426 frpm Ks. 5 
to Ks. 20 ; 1,604 from Ks. 20 to Ks. 100 ; 1,222 from Ks. 100 to Ks. 500; 
and 91 over Ks. 500. 3,934 khatedars are Hindus and 117 Musalmans. 
Amongst Hindus Kanbis, Vanias, Brahmans, Shagars and Kolis 
predominate ; amongst Musalmans, Saiyads, Vohoras and Pinjaras. 

The average number of highm under chief crops comes to dangar 
561, wheat 8,777, kappas 37,915, 70,856, 

Produce. 57 015, gram 6,666, sesamum 27,611 

and sugarcane 655. 
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Survey Setdement, 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat- 
1942 for 15 years and the Revision Settle- 
ment in 1967 for 30 years. The groups into 
which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each 
group are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Ks. a. p. 

I 

Vankia and J 7 other villages 

3 0 0 

II 

Gavadka and 19 other villages 

t 

2 4 0 

III 

Machiala apd 9 other villages 

1 14 0 


The total revenue in 1921-22 was Rs. 516,405-11-9, of which land 
Revenue gave Rs. 3,99,187-11-5, local cess 
Rs. 29,506-1-0, income tax Rs. 6,778-9-0, 
ahkari Rs. 255-0-2, stamps Rs. 30,148-0-0, and registration 

Rs. 4,649-8-6. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October, 1920, 

... , e 1 there were 4,520 cows, 8,584 bullocks, 

Agricultural Stock. 

3,530 buffaloes, 10,916 sheep, 7,556 goats, 
809 horses, 633 donkeys, 3,350 ploughs and 2,109 carts. 


The town of Amreli is famous for its weaving and dyeing works. 

Trade There is a large and growing trade in dhotars, 

chofalSy silver vessels, and snuff. There are 
4 ginning factories and 2 cotton 2 )resses. The chief indjistry is weaving 
with about 1,000 looms. The chief weavers are the Yanzas, Tais, 
Vohoras, and Khojas. The cloths turned out are wrapj^ers or pachhedis, 
waist cloths, dhotis, coverlets or chophaJs, and turbans or poghadis. 
The weaving industry is losing ground in face of the competition of 
Lancashire and the larger mills of India. Dyeing especially in red and 
black, is carried on by the Khatris. Some excellent plain silver work 
is produced locally. 


There are police thanas at Vankia, Mota Mandvada, Mota Ankadia 
Police Devalia, and police chowhis at Sarambhada, 

Chandgadh and Varsada. The taluka police 
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consists of 1 fozdar, 6 naeb-fozdars, 14 head constables, 1 jamadar^ 
63 foot constables, 4 mounted police and 1 clerk, totalling 89 nlen. 


There are no abkari thanas in the taluka. There is a liquor shop 


Abkari. 


at Amreli and Vankia and 8 other villages have 
opium shops. 


There are 70 schools and 20 libranes in the taluka. The town of 

^ . Amreli has a High school, a training class, 

Schools and Libraries. . , ^ , 

an industrial school for females, a Kindergarten 

school, 4 Gujarati schools, 2 Gujarati girls' schools, 1 Marathi school, 
1 Marathi girls’ school, 1 Ui lu schcol, 2 Urdu girls’ schools and 1 
antyaja school 

Mota Ankadia has a Gujarati school, a Gujarati girls’ school 
and an antyaja school. Keriachad, Jalia, Babapur, Varasda, Vankia, 
Sarambhada, Nana Ankadia, Mota Mandvadaaiid Vithali)ur have each 
a Gujarati boys’ school and a girls* school, and Koria nagas, Chandgadh, 
Tarvada, Maliea, Lalavadar, Ishwaria, Kamigadh, Kerala, Khijadia 
Randadia, Khijadia Kliari, Gavadka, Chakragadh, Chadia, Champathal, 
Dhholarava, Taraktalav, Uevalia, Devrajia, Nana Bhandaria, Pithvajal, 
Mota Bhandaria, Mota Gokharvala. Mota Macliiala, Malvan, Medi, 
Rangapur, Amarpur, Sajiavadar, Sanosra, Soiiaria, Timbla, Dahida, 
Nana Machiala, Nana Gokharvala, and Piplag have each a Gujarati 
school. 


Amreli, Kerianagas, Keriachand, Chandgadh, Jalia, Babapur, Mota 
Ankadia, Malila, Lalavadar, Varasda, Vankia, Sarambhda, KKijadia 
Randadia, Chadia, Mota Maiidvada, Mota Gokharvala, Rangpur, 
Vithalpur, Dahida, and Mota Bhandaria have each a library. 


There are post offices at Amreli, Sarambhada, Varsada, Vankia 

and Mota Ankadia. There are letter 
Post Offices. ^ T 1 1 1 

boxes at Kerianagas, Lalavadar, Devalia, 

Mota Gokharvala, Nana Gokharvala, Lapalia, Pithvajal, 

Rajathali, Tarak talav, Keriachand, Sonaria, Sajiavadar, Devrajia, 

Malila, Chadia, Chandgadh, Babapur, Mota Mandvada, Khijadia,. 

Khari, Kerala, Jalia, Kamigadh, Dhholarava, Mota Bhandaria, Sano- 

sara, Nana Ankadia, Malvan, Mota Machiala, Nana Machiala, 

Rangpur, Gavadka, and Timba. 
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B*undarie$. 


There is a Government and a Kailway telegraph office at 

Telegraph Office. Amreli. 

Khijadia, Machiala, Amreli, Gavadka and Sajiavadar are stations 

Stations. on the Khijadia-Dhari Railway. 

The temples of Nagnath and Kaninath Mahadev and the haveli 

- of Gosainii Maharaj at Amreli are full of 

Places of Interest. i ^ 

interest. A fair is held at Nagnath and Gosa- 

inji’s haveli on Janmashtami and on the amas of Shravan in Kamnath. 
The temple of Nagnath Mahadev was built in Samvat 1873 by Divanji 
Yithalrao Devajh Rangpur and Ravan are dharmadaya villages 
belonging to the temple. Fairs are held on Bhim Ekadashi, Shitala 

Satam, and Gokulashtami every year. 

« 

2. Bhimkatta Peta Mahal. 

Bhimkatta which is surrounded by Jamnagar territory on all sides, 
is a single village which is regarded as peta 
wahal on account of its isolated position at a 
great distance from Amreli. It covers an area of 6 square miles. 

The total land measurement is 6,097-14 hiyhas, of which 713-16 
are waste, and 5,383-18 are culturable. Of 
the total culturable land 1,206-1 hujhas are 
alienated. Of the sarkari land 369-7 highaa are unoccupied and 3,808-10 
are occupied, of which 263-16 highas are padtar and 3544-14 are • 
cultivated. 

Aspect. The aspect is that of a dull, treeless level plain. 

The climate is /dry and healthy. The maximupi temperature is 
105“ and the minimum is 42“ . The average 

Climate. 

rainfall is 24 inches while the highest is 36 

inches. 

The population according to the Census of 1921 consists of 1,008 
p j persons (501 males and 507 females). Of 

these 992 are Hindus and 16 Musalmans. 

Bhimkatta is situated near Balambha, about ten miles from the 

, , Gulf of Cutch in the midst of Navanagai 

Bhimkatta. 

territory. In 1806-07 the Rajput garassias 
of Bhimkatta in the Navanagar taluka having had a quarrel with 


Climate. 


Population. 


Bhimkatta. 
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Khavas Sogram, who was in charge of the district, assigned half 
their estate together with sovereign authority to the Gaekwad. The 
value of the possession to the State is insignificant, but there are 
difficulties in the way of effecting an exchange with Navanagar. 
There is a Mahalkari’s kachery, a Gujarati school, a girls’ school,, 
an antyaja school and a library The place is famous for its woollen 
blankets. 


Good drinking water is scarce. In consequence of this, Bhim- 
katta people have continually sought per* 
mission to divert the waters of the Nani 
Aji river which now runs in foreign territory, at a .distance of three 
miles, into an old channel vhich weald bring them jjast the village. 
This permission has however not been granted. There hre two wells 
for drinking purposes in the village and a tank called the Megasri, 
which is equally shared by the neighbouring Navanagar village of 
Dudhai and holds water for three months in the year. The water being 
brackish, no garden crops can be raised. 

The soil is on the whole black, while (/oradii is found in some 
Soil. places. 

The total number of khatechrs in 1921-22 was 93. Of these 66 
cultivate their own land and 27 rent it to 
Holdings. others. Those who cultivate their own 

land hold 3,981-2 highas while those who rent it to others have 890-15 
hiylias. Of these . 2 khatedars have land upto 5 biyhas, 23 from 5 to 25, 
56 from 25 to 100, and 12 from 100 to 500 hiyhas. 5 khatedars pay 
land assessment upto Rs.5, 12 from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20, 61 from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 100, and 15 upto Rs 500. Of these 92 are Hindus and one is 
Musalman. 

highas under the chief crops come to wheat 
2,059-3, jiiwar 1,327-11, hajri 234-4, gram 
164-0, ka 2 )as 115-13, tal 115-8 and castor 


The average 

Produce. 

seed 68-2. 

The Survey 

Survey Settlement* 


Settlement of Bhimkatta was made in Samvat 
1964 for 2 years. This period was 
extended till the expiration of the Original 
Settlement of the Amreli taluka. The group into which the peta 
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taluka is divided and the rate of assessment £xed for the group is 
as under : — 



The total revenue in 1921-22 was Rs. 5,994-12-8, of which 

^ Rs. 4,461-1-5 were from land revenue, Rs. 67 

Revenue. . . • 

from income tax, Rs. 379-12 from local cess, 

Rs. 580-4 from opium, Rs. 142-8 from stamps, Rs. 23-5 from registra- 
tion and the remaining from miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, there 

^ , were 108 cows, 186 bullocks, 76 buffaloes, 1266 

Agricultural Stock. ’ \ 

shee]]^ 179 goats, 11 horses, 39 donkeys, 

92 ploughs and 53 carts. 

The police tliana at Bhimkatta consists of one naeh fozcJary 
Police. havaUar and 5 constables. 

Abkari. There is an o])ium shop in the town. 

^ . , , , . There is a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, 

Schools and Libraries. . , , . 

an antyaja school and a library. 

Post Office. There is a branch post Office. 

Telegraph Office. telegraph office is at 

Balambha, a distance of six miles. 

f » . ^ There are two temples of Bhimnath 

Places of Interest. ^ 

Mahadev and Ramji Mandir. 

3. Damnagar taluka. 

To the east the taluka is bounded by Bhavnagar and Palitana 
territories ; to the west by the Babra and 
Boundaries. Rajkot talukas of Kathiawad Agency, Jetpur, 
Lathi and Bhavnagar ; to the north by Bhavnagar, Navanagar, Jasdan 
and Jetpur ; and to the south by Palitana and Bhavnagar and the 
Rajkot Agency. 


Agricultural Stock. 


Police. 

Abkari. 

Schools and Libraries. 

Post Office, 
Telegraph Office. 

Places of Interest. 


Boundaries. 
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The taluka covers an area of 113 square miles. The greatest 
length from south to north is 20 miles and 
the greatest width from east to west is 14 
miles. The 3 villages Ganeshgadh, Rupavati and Khijadia are separa- 
ted from the main block by intervening foreign territory; 


The total land is 123,100-6 bighas, of^which 13,250-1 are waste and 
109,850-5 are culturable. Of the total cul- 
turable land 11,070 bighas are alienated and 
98,780-5 bighas are sarkari. In the sarkari land 11,337-5 bighas are 
unoccupied and 87,443 bighas are occupied, of which only 359-5 are 
padtar and 87,083-15 are cultivated. • 


Aspect. 


Rivers. 


There are no trees, and the land is a level 
plain. • 

There is no important river, but the 
Kalubhar and Rangoli run through the taluka. 


The climate is dry and healthy. The maximum temperature in 
summer is 112'’ and the minimum 98®. The 

^ 1 # M 

™ highest rainfall measures nearly 40 inches, 

and the average is 24 inches. 


According to the Census of 1921, the population consists of 18,088 
persons (9,409 males and 8,679 females). 
Population. 16,453 arc Hindus, 896 are Miisal- 

anans and 739 are Jains. 


There are 26 villages of which 23 are sarkari and 3 of 
Villages other vahivat, 5 villages have a population 

of 1,000 or more. 


Damnagar has a population of 3.450 persons, of whom 1,789 are 
males and 1,661 females. It is named after Damajirao Gaekwad, and 
was obtained by him as a dowry from the Thakore of Lathi in 1730. It 
is a railway station on the Dhasa Kundla railway and the head 
quarter of the taluka. It has a vajiivatdar^s and a fozdar^s office, a 
post office, an anglo-vernacular school, a Gujarati school, an antyaja 
school, a girls’ school, and a library. An ancient temple of 
Kumbhnath Mahadev stands near the town. 
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Chavand (1,789), originally a Babra village was acquired by Baroda 
during the government of the Peninsula by Vithalrao Deviji. It is 
on the high road between Rajkot and Bhavnagar and only seven 
miles to the west of Dhasa and the same distance north of Lathi railway 
station. Padarsinga (1,054), Rupavati (933), and Sakhpur (1,345> 
have each a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and a library. 

^ (t 

The water is sweet. Only Sakhpur has brackish water. The 
subsoil water is found at a depth of 25 feet. 

Water. total number of wells is 112, of which 

1,017 are used for agricultural j)urposes and 95 for drinking purposes. 
There are 8 ponds cf which two, viz., Damnagar and Kumbhnath 
are used for irrigation purposes. 

c' 

Soil. I The soil is black and besar. 


The total number of A toerfars in 1921-22 is 1,390, of whom 1,009 
cultivate their own land and 381 rent it to 
Holdings. others. Those that cultivate their o Am land 

hold 66,578-13 bighas and those who rent it to others have 31,934-7 
highas. Of these Matedars the holding of 100 is upto 5 bighas \ of 373 
above 5 but upto 25 bighas ; of 649 above 25 bighas but upto 100 
bighas ; of 254 above 100 but upto 500 bighas ; and 14 hold above 500 
bighas. 80 khatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 202 above 
Rs. 5but \i])to Rs. 20 ; 637 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100 ; 442 above 
Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 ; and only 29 pay above Rs. 500. Of the 
total number of khatedars 1,320 are Hindus, 19 Musalnians, and the 
rest of other religions. Kanbis, Rajputs and Kolis are chief amongst 
Hindus. 


The average number of highas under chief crops comes to 
• jawar 28,213-16, bajri 15,698-5, wheat 

Produce. 4,319-11 and kapas 19,725-13. Sesamum, 

gram, pulses, castor-seeds and sugarcane are also grown. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 
1943 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 
Survey Settlement. years. The groups into which 

the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group 
are as under : — 
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Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
aesessiiient. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Sakhpur and 4 other tillages 

o 

o 

ec 



\2 12 

II 

Damnagar and 1 6 other villages 

o 

00 

' III 

Padarsinga and 6 other villages 

2 4 0 


The total levenue realised in 1921-22 was Be. 1,69,810-7-6. Of 


this Es. 1,33,211-14-6 wiere froin land 
'RMMit. revenue, Rs. 10,007-13-6 fro& local cess, Rs. 

2,112 from income tax, Es. 18,143-9-3 from opium, Es. 696-12-0 
from registration, Es. 2,277-14-0 from stamps and the tem'airiihg from 
iniscellaiieous sources. 


Agricultural Stock. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 5,064 cows, 4,956 bullocks, 3,1^4 
buffaloes, 8,911 sheep, 4,698 goats, 481 
horses, 609 donkeys, 2,407 ploughs and 1,084 carts. 

There are 2 ginning factories in Damnagar and 1 in Ambardi. 
tradoa There is an oil mill in Damnaigair. The main 

trade is of agricultural produce and the chief 
market is Damnagar. The woollen blankets of the village Hirana 
are famous. 

There is a police thana at Damnagar and a police cJiowhi at Eupa- 
vati. The pblice force consists bf 1 fozdar^ 
2 naeh fozdars, 1 jamadar, 7 head Constables, 
"2 mounted police, 35 foot constables and 1 clerk, making a total of 61 
men. 

There are 3 liquor shops and 7 opium shops in 
the taluka. 


Police. 


' Abkari. 


Thete aro29 schools and 5 libraries in the taluka. Damnagar has 

. a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and an 

Schools and Libraries. • ^ ^ . 

antyaja school. Chavand, radarsinga, 

Bajkot, Eupavati and Sakhpur have each a Gujarati school and 
47 
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a girls’ school. Ambardi, Karkolia, Kanchardi, Khijadia, Ganeshgadh, 
Chhabhadia, Thansa, Dahithra, Dhamel, Dhrufania, Narangadh, 
Rabhda, Virpur, Hajiradhar and Hirana have each a Gujarati school. 

Damnagar, Padarsinga, Chavand, Rajkot and Sakhpur have 
each a library. 

There is a post office in, Damnagar and branch offices in Padarsinga, 

^ Sakhpur and Chavand. There are letter 

Post Offices. ^ 

boxes at Ambardi, Kanchardi, Khijadia, 

Ganeshgadh, Chhabhadia, Thansa, Dhamel, Dhrufania, Narangadh, 

Rajkot and Rupavati, 

•r 

There is one Government telegrajffi office in Damnagar in con- 

^ nection with the post office and another in 

Telegraph Ofhce. . , 

f connection with the railway station. 

The temple of Kumbhanath Mahadev near Damnagar is worth 

- a visit. It is said that it was built more 

Places of Interest. 

than a hlindred years ago by a Kathi named 
Shura Bhapta, who jileased god Shiva by his austerities. 


4. Ratanpur Peta Mahal. 


Ratanpur peta inahal is bounded by Bhavnagar State on its 

_ , . eastern, western and northern sides while to 

Boundaries. 

the south it is bounded by Vala and 
Bhavnagar. 

The peta mahal covers an area of 54 square miles. The greatest 
Area. length is 12 miles, and the greatest width 4|. 

The total land is 58,542-10 highas, of which 2,852-8 are waste and 

- - 55,690-2 are culturable. Of the total cultur* 

Land. 

able land 30,254-11 highas are alienated and 
25,435-11 highas are sarkari. In the sarkari land 4,122-11 highas are 
unoccupied and 21,313 highas are occupied, of which only 998-17 are 
padtar and 20,314-3 are cultivated. 


There are no trees except in the vicinity of village sites, and the 
Aspect. ' land is a level plain. 

There is no big river in the peta mahal, but the rivers Keri, Sarasdi 
Rivers. and Unmattaganga flow through the taluka. 
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Climate. 


Population. 


The climate is dry and healthy. The highest temperature in 
summer is 108® and the lowest is 70®. The 
average rainfall is 24 inches and the highest 
is 39 inches. 

The population consists of 4,021 persons (2,080 males, 1,941 
females ). Of these #3,796 are Hindus, 103 
Musalmans, and 122 are Jains. Kanbis, 
Vanias, Brahmans, Rajputs and Kolis are the chief amongst Hindus 
and follow agriculture as their profession. 

There are 8 villages, of which 6 are sarkari and 2 (Monpur and Ish- 
Villages. wariay of other vahimtJ 

Ratanpur (642) is the head-quarter of the peta mShal, having 
a makalkari's kiftchery, a Gujarati school, a dispehsary, a naeb 
fozdar's kuchery and a library. 

Monpur (774), a Garassia village,, has a Gujarati school, a girls* 
school and a library. 

Shiyanaoar (711) is at a distance of 12 miles from Ratanpur and 
5 miles from Ningala (Khambha) station. There is a police chowki, 
a Gujarati school and a library. 

The water of Shiyanagar and Ishwaria is sweet while that of the 
other villages is brackish. In Mewasa, 
sweet water can be obtained only from the 
village tank ; and when there is no water in the tank it has to be brought 
from the nearest village, Shahpur. The total number of wells is 156. 
Of these 129 are used for agricultural purposes and the remaining for 
other ordinary purposes. There are 5 tanks. 

The soil is black and besar. The soil of the village Mewasa is 
mixed with salt and hence is useless for 
cultivation. 

The total number of khatedars in 1921-22 was 497, of whom 355 
cultivate their own lands and 142 rent - it 
Holdings. others. Those who cultivate their own 

land hold 43,118-8 bighas and those who rent it to others have 7,450-6 
bighas. Of these khatedars, the holdings of 9 are upto- 5 Aas ; of 
139 above 5 but upto 25 ; of 282 above 25 but upto 100 bighas ; of 53 


Water. 
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above 100 but upto 250 higlms ; of 9 above 250 but upto 500 bighas ; 
and of 5 above 500 bighas. Seven khateda/rs pay land assessment upto 
Bs. 5 ; 170 above Rs. 6 but upto Rs. 20 ; 242 above Rs. 20 but upto 
Rs. 100 ; 61 above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 250; 12 above Rs. 250 but 
upto Rs. 500; and only 5 pay above Rs. 500. Of these khatedars, 
234 are Eanbis, 90 Eolis, 52 garassias and the rest of other castes. 

The average number of bighas under chief crops comes to 

8,983-1, bajri 1,639-17, wheat 1,710-14 and 
Produce. kapas 2,478-9. Sesamum, pulses and sugar- 

cane are also grown in some area. 

The Survey Settlement was made with 
Survey Settlement. Damnagar, the parent taluka. 

The total* revenue in 1921-22 was Rs. 24,275-2-11, of which 

„ Rs. 20,418-10-7 were ftom land revenue, 

Revenue* 

Rs. 2,787-15 from local cess and Rs. 328-0-4 
from income tax. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were ^,024 cows, 2,891 bullocks, 2,681 
Agriciilninl etodc. buffaloes, 4,m elieep, !!,488 goats, ’275 

horses, 154 donkeys, 1,285 ploughs and 571 carts. 

’the only industTy worth the name is agriculture. I'he chief 
trade consists of agricultural produce, which 
Trude. jg esipbtted to Vala, Bhavnagar, Botad and 

ottot places. 

There is a police tkana at Ratahpur and a chowki at Shiyanagar. 

The peta taluka police consists, of one. naeb 
fozdar, 2 havaldars and 8 constables, totalling 
11 men. 


Survey Settlement. 


Revenue* 


Abkari. 


The petamahal has a liquor shop and 3 
opium shops. 


There are 7 schools and 7 libraries. Monpur has a boys’ school 
. , ^ and a girls’ school separately while l^ktanpur 
Schools and libraries. Shahpur, Mewasa, Navagam and Shiyanagar 

have each a combined scbool. Ratanpur, Shahpur, Mewasa, Navagam, 
Shiyanagar, Monpur and Ishwaria have each a library. 
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Placet of Interest. 


Boundaries. 


There is a branch post office at Ratanpur and letter boxes at 

Navagam, Monpur, Shahpur, Shiyanagar and 
Post Office. Ishwaria. 

There is no telegraph office in the j>eta rnahal^ the nearest being at 
Telegraph Office. Vala six miles from Ratanpur. 

The ruins of Vallabhipur, the ancient capital of the Vallabhi Kings, 
now known as Vala, are six miles from 
Places of Interest. Katanpur. There is a temple of Shri 

Bhaveshwar Mahadev at Italia, where a fair is held every year on 
Shravan Vad Amas, 

5. Dhari Taluka. 

To the east the taluka is bounded by Bhaynagar State* and Kham- 
bha peta mahal ; to the west l?y Ijakhapadar 
Boundaries. j State ; to the north by Lakha- 

padar, Jetpur and Amreli taluka ; and to the south by Khambha peta 
mahal, and Junagadh State. • 

The taluka covers an area of 295 square miles. The greatest length 
from south to north is 28^ miles and the 
greatest width from east to west is 18 miles. 

The total land is 321,203-10 bighas, of which 66,170-6 are waste 
and 255,033-4 are culturable. Of the total 
culturable land 84,981-4 are alienated and 
170,052 are sarhari. In the sarkari land 14,227-5 bighas are 
unoccupied and 155,854-15 are occupied; of which 24,069-10 bighas are 
padtar and 131,755-5 are cultivated. 

The taluka is^ divided into two maip parts of Nichal and of Gir ; 

of which the first is a level plain while the 
^*^®®** second is hilly. A few trees, notably mango, 

are found on the banks of the rivers. The Gir portion is largely 
forest land. 

Of the many small hillocks in the Gir 
region the Chanchal hills are the chief. 

The Sel, the Shetrunji and the Raval are the chief rivers. The 
Shetrunji takes its rise from the Chanchai 
Rivers. Amreli taluka after flowing 

through Dhari. It falls from a height of 20 fco 25 feet near the Khodiar 


Aspect. 


Rivers. 
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Mata temple. The Sel joins the Shetrunji near the village of 
Dharangani which is situated on its bank. 

The climate of Nichal region is healthy, but that of the 6ir region 
is bad. Malaria prevails throughout the 
Climate. year. The highest temperature in summer 

is 105® and the lowest is 60®. The highest rainfall is 40 inches and 
the average rainfall is 22 inches. 

The total population according to the Census of 1921 is 27,664 
persons of whom 14,380 are males and 13,284 

Population. Of these 24,668 are Hindus, 

1,990 MusalmanS and 1,106 Jains. 


Population. 


There ale 56 villages of which 48 are sarkari and 8 alienated. 

« Six villages have a population of 1,000 

Village.. 


Dhari (4,234). The kuchery^ and its attendant buildings are within 
the old fortlet of Matra Vala. The fort overlooks the junction 
of the Natalia river with the Shetrunji and is bounded on two sides by 
nalas. The appearance of the fort and the country around it suggest 
an old marauder’s stronghold. The old kuchery has been pulled 
down and a new one has been built in its place on the standard 
plan. A mile to the west of the village are the lines of the Dhari 
Eegiment on the bank of the Shetrunji. These were built in 1865 
when the police corps of Amreli was transferred, in its new shape, to 
Dhari. The only objects worth mentioning in the village are a kund 
and spring of water below the fort, and mafijid in the ford of the Natalia 
and Shetrunji called Gori Belam. Local tradition , says that ill-luck 
attends the removal of a stone from this masjid and that when Mir 
Sarfaraz Ali, Manager of Amreli, used a portion of this old building in 
repairing a masjid at Amreli the structure containing the old stones fell 
down. Two miles lower down its course the Shetrunji makes its way 
through a range of hills clothed with scrub jungle and falls into a cool 
basin. This picturesque spot has been, as is customary, dedicated to a 
god, in this case Khodiar Mata, and a Bava, well provided for by the 
devout, resides near the waterfall. This Mata is said to have been much 
thought of by Rao Noghan I of Junagadh, who reigned in A. D. 1020- 
1040. 
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Chalala (3,026) is the chosen residence of Bhana Bhagat, the Guru 
of the Kiithis. It has a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and a library, 
and is a station on the Khijadia-Dhari railway. 

Bhader (1,352), Bhalgam (1,094), Sarasia (1,417) and Dharangani 
(919) have each a Gujarati s'^hool and a girls’ school. Sarasia has a 
kuchery and residential quarters for Fores^ Officers. 

The water of some of the villages is saltish. There are 1,412 wells, 


Water. 


of which 1,276 are used for agricultural 


and 136 are used for drinking purposes. 

The soil is black and goradu with a mixture of kankar and lime- 
Soil. st)ne. 

The total number of kkatedars in 1921-22 was *246, of whom 
„ ... 2,047 cultivate their ow,n land and 420 

Holdiii^s* 1*1* 

rent it to others. Those who cultivate their 
own land hold 126,837-11 highas and those who rent it to others have 
90,660-16 highas. Of those who cultivate their own land, the holdings 
of 307 arc upto 5 highas; of 495 up to 25 highas; of 1,171 upto 100 

highas ; of 484 upto 500 highas ; and the holdings of only 10 are above 

500 highas. 369 pay land assessment upto Ks. 5; 474 upto 

Rs. 20; 1,090 upto Rs. 100; 526 upto Rs. 500; and 8 above Rs. 500* 
Of these khatedars 2,410 are Hindus and 57 Musalmans. 

The average number of highas under the chief crops comes to 
juwar 32,323, hajri 32,180, wheat 6,807, ka 2 )as 
27,975, and sesamum 1,680. 

The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 
1943 for 15 years and the Revision Settlement 
in Samvat 1969 for 30 years. The groups 
into which the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed 
for each group are as under : — 

Name and number of villages. 


Produce. 


Survey Settlement. 


Group 

No. 


I 

II 

III 


Rate of 
Assessment. 


Chalala and 12 other villages 
Dhari and 20 other villages . . 
Dalkhania and 15 other villages 



Rs. a. 

P- 

. • . t • • 

)3 0 

f2 12 

0 


0 

• • • 

)2 4 
(1 12 

0 


0 



0 12 

0 
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Revenue. 


Agricultural Stock. 


Trade. 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 1,94,555-14-7, 
of which Rs. 1,42,578-10-6 were from land 
revenue, Rs. 13,402-14-2 from local cess, 
Rs. 3,324-12-0 from income tax, Rs. 15,832-5-0 from opium. 
Re. 9,897-0-8 from stamps and Rs. 1,279-13-6 from registration. 

According to the censijs of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 1,913 cows, 3,132 bullocks, 5,547 
buffaloes, 6,116 sheep, 3,137 goats, 229 horses, 
203 donkeys, 1,188 ploughs and 677 carts. 

There are three ginning factories one at Chalala and two at Dhari. 

At Dhari the power used in one ginning 
factory is provided by the flow of the 
Shetrunji. The cl^ief trade is the export of ghee to Bombay and 
Calcutta. Amongst the home industries, Chalala is famous for its 
pottery. There is a special trade in wool, and woollen blankets are 
largely exported, t 

There are police thanas jit Chalala, Dalkhania and Virpur, and police 
chowkis at Dharangani, Sarasia, Trimbakpur, 
Sapnes, and Bhader. The taluka police 
consists of 1 fozdar, 4 naeh fozdars, 1 jamadar, 12 head-constables, 
4 mounted police, 49 foot-constables and a clerk, totalling 72 men. 

There are 2 liquor shops and 6 opium 
shops in the taluka. 

There is a Gujarati school, a girls’ school and a private English 

e 1 - 1 j T.i . school in Dhari. Chalala, Jhar, Dharangani, 

Schools and Libranes. ^ ’ 

Bhader, Bhalgam, and Sarasia have 
each a Gujarati school and a girls’ school ; Khicha, Ambardi, 
Devla, Dalkhania, Kerala, Pania, Kami, Garamli, Hudali, Nagadhra, 
Virpur, Vavdi, Ditla, Jira ahd Govindpur have each a Gujarati school. 

Dhari. Chalala, Bhalgam, Dalkhania, Sarasia, Devla, Khisari, 
Govindpur, Garamli, Virpur, Ambardi, Kerala, Dudhala, Jhar, 
Nagadhra and Dharangani have each a library. 

There is a post office at Dhari and Chalala, a branch office at Sarasia 
Post Offices Dharangani and letter boxes at Devla, 

Khicha, Jira, Bhalgam, Bhader, Dalkhania, 
Mithapur, Virpur, Kami, Govindpur and Kubda. 


Police. 


Abkari. 
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There is one Government telegraph office in Dhari and the other in 
connection with the railway station. There 
^ railway telegraph offices at Chalala 

and Jhar. 


In Dhari, there is a Ramji Mandir and in Sarasia there is an ancient 

, temple of Khokhra^ Mahadev and Ramii 

Places of Interest. ^ ^ \ 

Mandir, Chalala is the place of residence of 

Bhana Bhagat, the Guru of the Kathis. 


6. Khambha Beta Mahal. 

To the east the pefa mahalis bounded by Bhavnagar State ; to the 

_ ^ . west by Dhari taluka and Lakhapadar taluka 

Boundaries. '' 

of Kathiawad Agency; to the north by Dhari 

taluka and Bhavnagar State; and to the south by Juna^adh State. 

The peta mahal covers an area of 148 square miles. The greatest 
^ length from south to north is 22 miles and the. 

greatest width from east to west is 14 miles. 

The total land is 160,894 highaSy of which 46,968 are waste and 
^ ^ 113,926 are culturable. Of the total cul- 

turable land 10,320 highas are alienated and 
103,606 are sarkari. In the sarJcari land only 3,519 are unoccupied 
and 100,087 are occupied, of which 19,542 are jmdtar and 80,545 
are cultivated. 

The peta mahal is hilly with but few trees. A scrub jungle 
covers the whole of it except in the near 
Aspect. vicinity of villages. 

There are two insignificant rivers, the 
Dhatarvadi and Dedumar. 

The climate is unhealthy. Malaria prevails in monsoon and 
winter. The highest temperature is 105 
Chmatc. average rainfall is 

20 inches, and the highest 30 inches. 

The total population according to the Census of 1921 is 11,778 
persons, of whom 6,205 are males and 5,573 
Population. females. Of these 10,913 are Hindus, 

697 Musalnians and 168 Jains. 


Rivers. 


The climate is 


Climate. 


Population. 
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There are 31 villages, all of which are sarkari. Two villages 
Villages. only have a population of 1,000 or more. 

Khambha (1,978) is the headquarter of the peta mahal and is situated 
on the banks of the river Dhatarvadi. Ghee is exported to Bombay 
from this place. There is a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, a library, 
a dispensary and a mahalkari's office. Ten men of the Dhari battalion 
are posted here. There is a police thana and a branch post office. 
The nearest railway station is Kundla at a distance of 14 miles from 
the town. 

Mota Samadhiala (1,000) has a Gujarati school. 

« 

The water is sweet. The subsoil water is found at a depth of 30 
to 45 feet. There are 569 wells, of which 
Wat^r. ^29 for agricultural purposes and 

40 for drinking purposes. 

The soil is hesar except in tlie western 
region, where it is gorat. 


Soil. 


The total number of khatedars in 1921-22, is 1,238, of whom 1,051 
cultivate their own land and 187 rent it to 
Holdings. others. Those who cultivate their own land 

hold 74,799 highas and those who rent it to others have 16,066 highas. 
Of the khatedars the holdings of 147 are upto 5 highas] of 872 above 5 
but upto IQOhiijhas] of 209 above 100 but upto 500 highas; and of 12 
above 500 highas. 172 hhatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5; 281 
above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20 ; 618 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100; 164 
above Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500; and only 3 pay assessment above 
Rs. 500. Of these khatedars 1,145 are Hindus and«53 Musalmans and 
the remaining of other religions. 

The average number of highas under chief crops comes to juwar 
11,416-14, hajri 21,099-14, kajms 21,045-4, 
Produce. gesamum 7,468-10, and Mthi 3,267-12. No 

manure was used in the past but now the cultivators have begun 
to learn the value of manuring and the subsequent gain in crops. 

The Original Survey Settlement was made in Samvat 1943 for 15 
years and the Revision Settlement was made 
Survey Settlement. years. The groups into which 
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the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group 
are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Ingorala and 8 other villages 

2 4 0 

II 

Khambha and 17 other villages 

1 8 0 

III 

Bhad and 3 other villages . . 

0 10 0 


Revenue. 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Ks. 94,059-15, of which 
Rs. 68,233-15 were from land revenue, Rs. 
4,723-15 from local ces#, Rs. 544 from 
income tax, Rs. 14,147 from opium, Rs. 2,504 from stamps, and Rs. 290 
from registration. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 666 cows, 936 bullocks, 735 
Agricultural Stock. ^jufialoes, 1,770 sheep, 908 goats, 54 horses, 

81 donkeys, 413 ploughs and 231 carts. 

Agricultural produce is the chief local trade ; and there is a 
Trade. flourishing exjmrt of ghee to Bombay. 

There is a police thmia at Khambha and police chowJcia at Ingorala, 
Talda and Khakhbai. The police force 
Police. consists of 1 fozdar, 1 7iaeb fozdar, 4 head- 

constables, 19 foot constables, 1 clerk and 1 mounted police, totalling 
27 men. 

There are 2 liquor shops and 7 opium shops 
in the feta mahal. 

There are 8 schools and one library. Khambha has a Gujarati 
school and a girls’ school. Mota Sama- 
Schools and libraries. Vankia, Bhad, Jhikiali, Ingorala, 

and Tantania have each a Gujarati school. Khambha alone has a 
library. 

There is a branch post office in Khambha and letter boxes in 
Post offices. Ingorala, Samadhila and Vankia. 


Abkari. 
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7. Kodinar Taluka. 


To the east the Kodinar taluka is bounded by the Junagadb 

State, by Portuguse territory, by the Eupen 

Boondariet. ^ j 

State and the Somat river ; to the north by the Junagadh State ; and 
to the south by the Arabiap sea. 

The area of the taluka is 207 square miles. The greatest length 
from north to south is 19 miles, and the 
greatest width 14. 

Kodinar is situated in the middle of a fertile strij) of land called 
Nagher, which extends from Mangrol to 
' Babariawad, and which bears evidence of a 

civilization older than that of most parts of Kathiawad. The land is 
very fertile, but it is badly cultivated because, in place of the plodding 
Kanbi, the land is tilled in this mahal by the Karadias, Musalmans, 
Kolis and Dheds, who have small holdings and work indifferently. 

The total land is 225,678-6 bighas, of which 31,966-11 are waste 
and 193,711-15 are culturable. Of the culturable land 6,704-17 bighas 
are alienated and 187,006-18 bighas are sarkari. In the sarkari land 
34,302-18 bighas are unoccupied and 152,704 bighas are occupied. In 
the occupied land 36,725-19 bighas are padtar and 115,978-1 are 
cultivated. 


The taluka is generally a level plain. To the north, the region 
in the neighbourhood of the Gir, is greatly 
Aspect. undulating. To the south, as one ajiproaches 

the sea the landscape is green and shady. Cocoanut palms used 
to abound, but the great cyclone of 1920 uprooted most of them. 

The Shingavado, Somat, Sangavadi, Eupen and Gome are the 

five rivers. The last two hold no water 
Rivers. mi i i n 

except in monsoon. The others hold water 

throughout the year but they are not deep and can be forded on foot. 


The climate is, on the whole good, the heat being tempered by 
CUmate delightful sea breezes. The highest tempera- 

ture in summer is 102'* and the lowest is 62\ 
The average rainfall is 30 inches, while the highest is 54 inches. 
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The population of the taluka according to the Census of 1921 
Yop^atioii. 36,628 persons (18,787 males, 17,741 

females). Of these 31,427 are Hindus, 4,835 
Musalmans, 126 Jains, 129 Animists and the remaining of other reli- 
gions. The inhabitants of Kodinar are principally Saiyads, Memons, 
Vanias, Luhanas, Brahmans, fihats, Fakirs, Musalmans, Karadias, 
Dhobis, Dheds and BLangis. The traders are the Memons, Vanias, 
Luhanas, and Brahmans. The only caste which seems to be peculiar is 
that of the Karadias, a low caste of Rajputs who form the bulk of the 
cultivating class. They themselves trace their descent from a ruling 
power in Nagar Thatha which was expelled by the Jcing of Delhi. Their 
caste is to be found in Aina, Patan, Mangrol, parts of Porbandar and at 
Danta in Gujarat. They may eat with other Rajputs, T)ut they cannot 
intermarry with them. They are a lazy set of people and make bad 
cultivators. The Dhobi caste is rather strong in Kodinar. They 
divide themselves into three Rajput tribes, the Chohan, Gohel, and 
Vaghela. The first came from Dudhana under Kodinar, the second 
from Gogka, and the third from Amreli. Possessing nearly 200 
donteys they work as carriers for the grain merchants. An average 
donkey load is 4 maunds, and for carrying this six to the hire is 4 to 6 
annas. The distance of the town from the bandar has probably given 
cause ioT the existence of these donkeys, as it has for that of the 
numerous camels which are employed in bringing goods from the 
bandar and stones from the quarries of which there are several between 
the town and the sea coast. 


There are 66 villages of which 58 are sarkari and 8 are alienated. 


vafiittf 


Eight villages have a population of 1,000 
or more. 


Kodinar (6,430) is a walled town, pleasantly situated on the 
south bank of the Singavada river about three miles from the sea. 
It first obtained importance in the hands of the Kasbatis, the lllaho- 
medan troops who, even after the fall of the Moghals, retained four 
local power, military prestige, also holding Sutrajpada and Mangrol 
higher up the coast. In modern times the tribe has degenerated and, 
at Kodinar, has been succeeded in power by two families of Saiyads 
called Bukhari and Kadri who established themselves about four 
hundred years ago receiving grants of villages and lands from 
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the Badshah of Delhi. At the time of the cession of Kodinar to 
the Gaekwad by the Nawab of Junagadh in 1813, Vithalrao Devaji 
took these possessions from the Saiyads and in return gave them new 
grants under new parvanas. He gave to Bukhari Saiyads five villages 
and to the Kadri Saiyads three villages. The Saiyads have lost 
their ancient possessions, but have continued their old style of living 
and expenditure ; consequently at the present day they are reduced to 
poverty, and their lands are hopelessly mortgaged to money-lenders. 

There are no buildings in the town deserving of u.ny special notice. 
Being the head -quarter of the taluka, it has an an glo- vernacular school, 
a girls’ school, two Urdu schools, an antyaja school, a vahivatdar 
kuchery, a munsiff court, a post and a telegraph office and a lock-up- 
jail. There is also a sadarfad and a liquor shop. 

Ghantvad (1986) is situated on the banks of the Shingavada. 
Here there is an old math or monastry, which used to be called Goshpad 
from a stone bearing the mark of a cow’s foot. It is held to be a 
propitious spot, at which to perform shraddha, A temple to Mahadev, 
under the name of Kudreshwar is here, hence the place is sometimes 
called in the Puran, Riidra Gaya. The cAaAramrfi Raja Pruthuraj was 
in consequence of the sins of his father, Vanraj, born in a low and 
sickly condition in Marudesh (Marwad). By order of Narad Muni, 
Pruthuraj visited all the sacred places of pilgrimage in India, but 
found his labours useless until he came to Rudra Gaya, where he per- 
formed shraddha and recovered from his illness. Pruthuraj lived in 
the Satya Yug. 

Dolasa (1,190) and Arnej (1,069) have each a police thana, a 
Gujarati school and a girls’ school. Devalla (1,332), Sarakhdi (973), 
Harmadia (1,386) and Alidar (1,132) have each a Gujarati school 
and a girls’ school. 

Velan (625) is situated on a creek which runs up from the sea 
between Mul Dwarka and Diy. The creek is navigable for vessels of 
200 khandis and for larger vessels at high tide, but a reef prevents 
the latter from entering at all times. It would be possible to construct 
a very good harbour here and a project is under consideration. A 
mile from the mouth of the creek, on the north bank, stands an old 
bungalow formerly the home of Captain Grant, of the Bombay Marine, 
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who about a century ago commanded the Gaekwad’s fleet operating 
against pirates in these waters. Natural salt of a poor description is 
collected by the poor people on the banks of the creek near Velan. 

Mul Dwarka (150) the little mound which rises on the sea shore 
between the mouths of the risers Somat and Shingavada, three miles 
from Kodinar, is surmounted by the ruins ota temple which popular 
legend declares to be the original Dwarka or dmra or portal of the 
Divinity where Krishna resided, and from whence he transferred him- 
self to Dwarka in Okhamandal. The Hindus believe that Mul Dwarka 
has been covered by the sea and the present temple shows only a part 
of the original precincts. The Mirati >hmadi says : “ J-ou can go there 
(to Mul Dwarka) on foot from the bank of the Saraswati river which 
leaves one bank of it.” Sarasvati appears to be a mistake for either 
Somet or the Shingavada. At the present day, a back-water comes 
round from the Somat and places a piece of ground a mile long and 
half a mile broad between it and the ^ea. An old math stands on the 
edge of this break- water which is probably a relic of the old establish- 
ment. Between it and the mound of Mul-Dwarka are sacred spots, the 
Gopi Talav, Suraj Kund, and the Gnyan Vav, or well of wisdom, all of 
which have their counterparts at modern Dwarka. To complete the 
situation, the mouth of the Shingavada river is called the Gomti. It 
may be concluded that the old shrines and their attendant buildings 
lay between the Somat and Shingavada, the sea and the back-water. 

The roadstead called the Kodinar harbour is between Mul Dwarka 
and the mouth of the Shingavada. 

Sugala (114) is said to have been populated by Sagalsha Shetji. 
There is a hot water spring here. 

The southern villages on the sea coast have brackish water, while 
the others have sweet water. The subsoil 

Water 

’ water is found at a depth of 20 to 30 feet. 

There are 1,072 wells, of which 919 are used for agricultural and 153 
for domestic purposes. There are 7 ponds, one saran, three pats, and 
two iandharas. 

The soil of the coast villages is gorat. In 
the others it is black and hesar. 


Soil. 
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The total number of khcUedars in the year 1921-22 was 4,885, of whom 
4,588 cultivated their own land, 1J9'? rented it 
Holdings. others. Those who cultivate their own 

land hold 150,203-2 highas and those who rent it to others have 
9,205-lb bighas. Of the total khatedars, the holdings of 761 are upto 
5 bights ; of 2,062 above 5 but upto 25 bights ; of 1,857 above 25 but 
upto 100 bights ; of 183 kbove 100 but upto 500 bights ; and the holdings 
of only 22 khatedars are above 5Q0 bights. 586 khatedars pay land 
assessment upto Rs. 5 ; 1,770 above Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20; 2,309 above 
•Rs. 20 tut upto Rs. 100; 211 above Rs. l66 but upto Rs. 500; and 
9 above Rs. 5W. Amongst the khcdedarSy 4,414 are Hindus, 46G are 
Musalmans and the remaining of other religions. Amongst the 
Hindu khtiedars, Karadias, Kathis, Ahirs and Kblis are the chief, 
while Khoja,' Saiyad and Shaikh are the chief tribes amongst the 
Musalmans. 


The average number of bighas under the chief crops cbm^s to dai^dr 
914, 22,750, bdjfi 38,364, knpds 35,654, 

Prsduce. sugarcane 482, Castor-seed 2,433, and 

jiesaniUtti 9^,544. 


The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 
1943 for 15'years and the Revision Settlement 




in 1969 for 15 years. The groups into which 


the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each group 
are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages. 

* ^ 

Rate of 
as^ss^lheht. 

I ^ 

II 

III 

Kodinar and 9 other villages 

Dolasa and 35 other villages 

Velan and 15 other villages . . 

Rs. a. p. 

2 0 0 

1 9 0 

10 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 2,52,859-0-0, 
of which Rs. 1,50,354-14-7 were from land 
Revenues revenue, Rs. 10,838-13-0 from local cess, 
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Rs. 3,856-15-0 from income tax, Rs. 22,898-7-1 from abkari, Rs. 
16,215-9-10 from opium, Rs. 9,333-10-0 from stamps, Rs. 1,471-14-6 
from registration, Rs. 31,458-4-4 from customs and the remaining 
from miscellaneous sources. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 10,383 cows, 11,568 bullocks, 
3,820 buffaloes, 7,102 sheep, 2,900 goats, 
984 horses, 541 donkeys, 5,049 ploughs and 1,256 carts. 


Agricultural stock. 


Trade. 


In Kodinar there are tw^o ginning factories, one working wdth 
stea'ii-power while the oth?r with oil-engine. 
Salt is produced on the sea-shore but is not 
exported. Schemes for utilizing the salt in some chemical products 
are under consideration. The port of Madhwad has a great trade 
in dried fish, of which about twenty-five to thirty thousand rupees 
worth are exported each season. A certain amount of trade is carried 
on with Bombay, Karachi, Porbandar and Mangrol. The principal 
articles of export are cotton, grain and ghee and of import wheat, 
jnwar, clothes, spices and dry goods. There are few facilities for 
traders at the bandars. Cotton bales are carried to within a quarter 
of a mile of the beach, and from there are rolled over some deep sand 
to the water’s edge. Coolies carry them through the surf to boats, 
which convey them to fhaiXirmrs lying off the shore. During the 
monsoon, all boats are withdrawn to . Div, Jaffrabad, and other 
places. The Government has erec\}ed a customs house and a dharam- 
shala at the bandar and a road from the bandar to the town has been 
constructed as a famine relief work. 

There are police thanas at Arnej, Ghantvad, and Dolasa and 
chowkis at Harmadia and Velan. The 
taluka police consists of 1 fozdar, 4 naeb 
fozdarSf 1 jamadar, 10 head-constables, 52 foot constables, 3 mounted 
constables and a clerk, totalling 72 men. Besides there are six water 
police. 

There is a sadar distillery for country liquor in the town of Kodinar, 
There are 23 liquor shops, 7 opium shops 
and i bhang ganja tHkof^ in the taluka* 


AUari. 


47 
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There are 35 schools and 1 library. There is an Anglo- Vernacular 
school, a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, 2 Urdu 
Schools and Libraries. antyaja school in Kodinar 

town. Chhara, Ghantwad, Devalia, Dolasa, Alidar, Arnej and 
Sarakhdi have each a Gujarati boys’ and a girls’ school. Harmadia, 
Panadar, Pipali, Kadodra, Malsaram, Kaj, Velan, Malgam, Advi, Mitiaj, 
Jamanvada, Chhachhar, Devalpur, Sindhaj, Vadnagar and Gohelni- 
khan have each a Gujarati school. Kodinar also has a library. 


There is a post office at Kodinar and a branch office at 
Ghantvad. Harmadia, Sindhaj, Chhachhar, 
Dolasa, Alidar, Arnej and Velan have each 
a letter box. 


Post Office. 


Telegraph Office. 


There is a Government telegraph office 
in connection with the post office at Kodinar. 


Places of Interest. 


The town of Prabhas Patan is in Junagadh State but the temples 
of Sorathi Somnath, Daitya Sudanji and 
Shashibhushan Mahadev belong to Baroda. 
The ancient temple of Somnath is beautifully situated on 
the sea-shore. Mythology tells us that 27 daughters of Daksha 
married with the Moon. The Moon, however, loved only the 
Rohini, so the others complained to their father who cursed the 
Moon saying that his power of giving light would be destroyed. 
The Moon travelled through the holy j^laces and came to Prabhas 
Patan where he practised severe austerities to propitiate Shiv who 
was pleased to bless him saying that his power of giving light 
would increase for 15 days and would then decrease for 15 days. 
Pleased with his success, the Moon built a temple of Mahadev here 
and called it Somnath from his name Soma, The Musalmans thrice 
sacked the temple, and raised it to the ground ; thrice it was rebuilt. 
Finally in 1783, it was restored by Ahlyabai, the Maharani of 
Holkar. The temple had villages with a population of ten thousand 
for its maintenance, it had 300 priests, and 500 dancing girls, and 300 
barbers. Its name in Satya Yuga was Bhairaveshwar, in Treta, 
Shravanikshwar, in Dwapax^ Shrunkhaleshwar and in^ Kali Yuga, 
Somnath. The Moon had built it of gold, Ravan of silver, Krishna 
of wood and Bhimdev, the king of Anhilyad, built it of stone. 
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In Prachi Saraswati are situated the temples of Shri Vithaleshwar 
Mahadev and Shri Madhavrayji which are maintained by the Baroda 
<tovernment though they are actually in Junagadh territory. At the 
dhammshala near the temple sadavrata is given. The idol of 
Madhavrayji is situated beneath a tree on the bank of the river 
Sarasvati. Near it is a oinall kund. Jt is said that though the 
temple was built for this god, he was not willing to be removed and 
so the idol is kept where it was. 

In Kodinar, there is an ancient temple of Narsinhji. There are 
idols of Lakshmi and Nrusinh of Shringeri Math here. 

In Ghantwad there is a temple of Kudreshwar Mahadev who is 
especially worshipped hy the Kolis and the Karadias. 

In Ronaj, there is a temple of Dhanbai. In Chhara the temples 
of Randel Mata and Gangnath Mahadev arc famous. In Sarakhdi, 
there is a temple of Balnath Mahadev and a Tirthakunda. In Velan 
there is a temple of Santeshwar Mahadev and a pirnsthan of Janaksha 
Pir. Both Hindus and Musalmans come here for pilgrimage. 

5. OKHAMANDAL DISTRICT. 


Okhaniandal mahal and Beyt peta mahal formerly formed a part 
of the Amreli district ; but since the rendition of full control over the 
Vaghers in 1920, the mahal and peta mahal have been separated from 
the Amreli district and placed under a special officer who is styled 
Commissioner and exercises full powers as Suba and District kludge. 

1. Okhamanpal Taluka. 


The taluka of Okhamandal is a small tract of territory on the 

^ _ . north-west corner of the province of Kathia- 

Boundanes* 

wad, bounded on the north by the gulf of 
Outch ; on the west by the Arabian Sea ; and on the east and south by 
the Ran of salt marsh that separates Okhamandal from 'NaVanagar* 


Okhamandal is situated between 22“ and 22“ 28' north latitude 
and 68“ 59' and 69“ 12' east longitude, and has 
an area* of 371 "square miles. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 33 miles, its greatest width from east 
to west 16 miles, and its least width towards the south is 4 miles. 
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Rivers. 


The total land is 299,674-6 bighas, of which 79,054-1 are waste 
and 220,620-5 are cult arable. Of the total 
culturable land 174,269-19 bighas are sarkari 
and 46,350 alienated. In the sarkari land 65,503 biffhas are unoccupied 
and 108,766-19 are occupied, of which 23,142-16 bighas are padtar 
and 85,624-3 bighas are cultivated. 

The physical aspect of the country is a dull, and generally 
Aspect undiversified verdureless plain. The prevail- 

ing features are a few isolated hills and 
hillocks appearing unjucturesquely ; extensive patches of thiir 
jungle and tangled brushwood ; and low continuous ranges of 
dunes or sandfeanks running along the north of the west coast. 

The Goniti cleek on the right bank of which the town of Dwarka 
Rivers called by the inhabitants a river. 

Traditionally it is supposed to take its 
rise from the village of Bhavda, about six miles to the eastward and 
which is called Mul Gomti. There is an insignificant stream or nala 
running from Bhavda and emptying itself into the creek, but it is not 
and never has been, a natural extension of the creek which runs up 
from the sea for a quarter of a mile, and then takes a sudden turn to 
the southward, till it nearly reaches Bardia, where it is lost in the 
salt marsh bordering that village. There is also a deep nala with 
rocky banks issuing from the ancient Bhimgaja lake situated in the 
heart of the taluka and extending as far as the north coast near Rajpura, 
This stream becomes a torrent during heavy rains, and the smaller 
size of native craft can enter it for a short distance from its mouth. 
There are a few other watercourses all of which run dry immediately 
after the rainy season. 

The climate is pleasantly cold during the winter, and not un- 
bearably warm during the summer. From 
March to October north-westerly breezes 
alternate with westerly and south-westerly winds, and for the remain- 
ing of the year an east wind prevails, but it is varied occasionally with 
northern breezes. A delightfully cool and health inspiring sea-breeze 
blows all the year round during night time. In fact the taluka is 
noted for the salubrity and bracing effects of its climate, and had it 
been more accessible, it would long ago have been the health-resort 


Climate. 
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which the Jamnagar Dwarka railway will, in the near future, make it. 
Epidemics are not common but are sometimes imported by pilgrims 
visiting the shrines of Dwarka and Beji;. The highest temperature 
is 102° and the lowest is 48“ . The average rainfall is 15 inches and the 
highest is 22 inches. 


The total })opulation according to the Census of 1921 was 21,507 


Population. 


persons (11,532 Aales, 9,975 females). Of* 
these 17,3^8 were Hindus, 4,070 were Musab 


mans, 61 Jains, 27 Christians and the remaining of other religious 
denominations. The local Vaghers are a very turbulent people, and 
their rebellion against the Government some sixty ^ears back, had to 
be put down by military force. They are not now allowed to keep 
weapons, and are also forbidden to go out of Okha without the per- 
mission of the local authorities. • 


There are 43 villages of which 39 are sarhari and 4 alienated. 
VillagM. Five have a population of 1,000 or more. 


Dwarka, a sea-port on the Arabian sea and the head- quarter of 
the Commissioner and the taluka Vahivatdar, is one of the chief four 
places of pilgrimage of the Hindus situated in the west. The 
population consists of 7,930 souls according to the Census of 1921. 
The temple of Shri Dwarkadhish is the chief of all temples in the 
town. Besides there is a vahivaHlat* s court, munsiff's court, a post 
office, a telegraph office, a Gujarati school, a Marathi school, a girls’ 
school, an Urdu school, a High school, a Sanskrit school and a 
Luhana boarding-house. There is also a dispensary and two 
libraries. It is also the head-quarter of the Okha battalion. 


Varvala (2,487) has the best climate in the whole district. 


Arambhada (825) is situated on the opposite side of Beyt on the 
sea-coast. Sadhus and others who wish to preserve a permanent 
sign of their having performed pilgrimage to Dwarka are branded 
here on their arms with red hot irons. For this privilege a fee is 
charged. 


Every village of the taluka has a tapk, which, with a rainfall 


Water. 


of 15 inches, contains a supply of wate| 
lasting^ for 3 months of the next monsooi^. 
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The largest reservoirs are those at Mulvasar, Mulvel and 
Samlasar which are amply supplied with water at all times, except 
in seasons of drought. All the villages have wells for domestic 
use ; and the more fertile have also wells for irrigation purposes. 
The water is generally brackish especially at Dwarka, Arambhada, 
Positra, and other places on the coast. At Varvaia, however, there 
are several wells of sweet ^3otable water, and the lands adjoining this 
town are always rich with grain croj^s and other vegetable produce. 
The same may be said of Vasai, Ghadechi, Goriali and a few other 
villages in central Okha. In all there are 1,589 wells of which 1,132 are 
pakka built wells and the remaining 457 kachha structures. There are 
204 i)onds the water of which is used for all ordinary purposes. 

The soil m the northern half of the taluka is light red, alternat- 
* ing with a tolerably rich black mould. 

Along the whole of the coast line it is sandy 
and unproductive, but inland it is fairly fruitful. The soil in the 
southern portion is also light red with but few fertile ingredients and 
in many places it is rocky and barren. 


The total number of holdings in 1921-22 was 3,315, of which 3,165 

„ were cultivated by their owners and 152 

Holdings. 

were rented to others. Those khatedars who 


cultivate their land hold 101,461 hujJias while those who rent it to 
others have 48,297 bighas. Of those who cultivate their own land, 
the holdings of 263 are upto 5 bighas; oi 1,24:7 above 5 but upto 25 
bighas; of 1,596 above 25 but upto 100 bighas; of 177 above 100 
but upto 500 bighas; and of only 5 are above 500 bighas, 1,602 
khatedars pay land assessment upto Rs. 5; 1,071 i«.bove Rs. 5 but 
upto Rs. 20; 604 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100; 35 above 
Rs. 100 but upto Rs. 500 ; arid only 3 pay above Rs.' 500. Amongst 
these khatedars 2,680 are Hindus and 635 are Musalmans. Luhanas 
and Vaghers form a majority amongst the Hindus. 


The average number of bighas under chief crops is as under : bajri 
Produce 43,678-6, jwwr 22,800-10, castor-seed 9,901-3, 

arid sesamuiri 93,708. Pulses are also grown 
in some areas. Somfe people have recently begun to grow cotton. 
There are vegetable gardens in 2 or 3 villages. 
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The Original Survey Settlement of the taluka was made in Samvat 

-5 « - 1960 for 15 years. The Revision Settlement is 

survey Settlement. 

not yet introduced. The groups into which 
the taluka is divided and the rates of assessment fixed for each 
group are as under : — 


Group 

No. 

Name and number of villages.^ 

Rate of 
assessment. 



Rs. a. p. 

I 

Dwarka and other villages 

1 U 0 

II 

• 

Charakla and other villages . . 

1 12 0 

III 

Kuranga and oth.>r villages . . ^ 

♦ 1 10 0 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 1,83,315-15-10, of 

_ which Rs. 53,351-13-1 were from land revenue, 

Revenue. • 

Rs. 3,544-12 from local cess, Rs. 57,837-9-0 

from income-tax and tax on pilgrims, Rs. 6,364-14 from opium, 

Rs. 7,119-11-6 from stamps, Rs. 1,066-10 were from registration and 

the rest from miscellaneous sources. 


According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920, 
there were 3,749 cows, 4,789 bullocks, 1,847 
bufialoes, 21,040 sheep, 3,695 goats, 321 
horses, 315 donkeys, S,096 ploughs and 915 carts. 


Agricultural stock. 


There are good metalled roads surrounding Dwarka. Near the 
temple of Rukshmaniji in Dwarka proper 
there is a bridge which is called Rukshmani 
bridge. There are two ports, Rupen and Tarneshwar, in Dwarka, 
The Jamnagar Dwarka Railway, which is now open to traffic^ 
will soon materially assist in the development of the ports of Okha* 
mandal. Small boats ply between Arambhada, Rajpura and Beyt, 
Two annas are charged from each pilgrim. Steamers on their voyage 
from Bombay to Karachi halt at Dwarka, and local passengers are 
landed by small boats which charge eight annas per head. There is a 
big cement factory at Dwarka. Corn is imported while ffhee, sesamum^ 
castor-seeds, wool, etc., are exported. Khadi and woollen blankets 
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are woven in large quantity. There is some ship-building at 
Arambhada, Dwarka and Varvala. 

There are police thanaa at Varvala, Dhinaki and Manmarodi. 
Police taluka police consists of 1 fozdar, 4 

)iaeh fozdars 1 jamadar, 7 head-constables, 6 
mounted constables, 6 fundswars and 1 clerk, totalling 65 men. To 
watch over the turbulent Vaghers there is a battalion of 432 men which 
are posted in 19 villages. 

There are 6 opium shops and 2 liquor shops. There is no abkari 
Abkari. thana or chowki. 

There are 11 •schools and 3 libraries. In Dwarka there is a High 
school, 4 Gujarati schools, a girls’ school, 
Schools and Kbraries. ^ Mar^hi school, a Sanskrit pathasJiala and 

a Vedashala. ^liere is an Urdu school in Varvala. There is one library 
i n Dwarka. 


There are post offices at Dwarka, Varvala, and Arambhada. 

Baradia, Vachhu, Dhinaki, Mulvasar, 
Khatumba, Nagesar, Kalyanpur, Dhrasan- 
vel, Tupani and Samlasar have each a letter box. 

There is a Government telegraph office at 
Dwarka in connection with the post office. 


Pott Offices. 


Telegraph office. 


Dwarka is one of the chief places of pilgrimage in India. It is 
situated on the Arabian Sea in the western 
Placet of Interest. corner of India. There are three ways of 

reaching Dwarka from Gujarat. The traveller may go to Porbandar 
by railway, and thence travel by road for sixty miles. Carts are 
available both at Porbandar and Dwarka. He may also travel by 
rail all the way via Jamnagar and Khambhalia. For travellers by sea, 
steamers which stop at Veraval and Porbandar, and touch Dwarka, 
are available twice or thrice a week, except during the monsoon 
months. There are two landing places near the town of Dwarka, 
one near Ratneshwar and the other at Rupen. In the cold season 
passengers land at Ratneshwar but in summer they have to land at 
Rupen. There are many dharmashalas in the town for pilgrims. After 
the pilgrims settle their lodging, they go to bathe in Gomti, where 
they have to pay a tax of Re. 1-0-0 per head. They then visit 
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the temples, of which there are many in Okhamandal. Those of 
Shri Dwarkanathji at Dwarka and Ranchhodrayaji at Beyt are the 
chief. The magnificent temple of Dwarkanathji, known as Jagat 
mandir or Trailokya-sunder Devalaya, has standing accommodation 
in the central hall for over 500 persons at a time. It has seven floors, 
on the fourth of which is the goddess Shakti Mata. On the fifth floor 
is the Lad\ a temple. Near the summit thefe is a small window omside 
which a small silver peak covered in gold was set up by His Highness 
the Maharaja when he visited Dwarka for the first time in Samvat 
1961. By its side is a thin pillar on which rests a platform just large 
•enough for one man. On this is fixed a flag staff. ^ On the flag staff, 
a piece of cloth 52 gajs (104 feet) in length flutters in the air. The 
Aboti Brahmans take keen interest in the fixing of a mew flag. He 
who wants the honour of having a new flag raised «.t his hand, has 
generally to give a dinner to the whole caste of Gugali Brahbaans* 
The temple is visible from a distance of 20 miles out at sea. 

Besides the temple of Ranchhodji, there are temples of Gomtiji, 
Mahalakshmiji, Damodarji, Shamalsha Sheth, Narsinh Mehta, 
Mirabai, Goverdhannathji, Maha Prabhujini Bethak, Harikund, etc. 
Dwarka being one of the four seats of the great Shankaracharya has 
a math called Sharda Pith which is situated on the bank of the Gomti. 
Near it are the temples of Shri Shardamba Devi and Chandramaulish* 
war Mahadev. During the Holi and Diwali holidays Dwarka is full 
of pilgrims of both sexes. The northern gate of the temple is called 
mokshadwar, i.e., the door of salvation and the southern gate is called 
swargadwar, the door of heaven. There are about 14 other temples 
in connection wi1;h the main temple. 


2. Beyt Peta Mahal. 


Boundaries. 


Beyt Shankhodbar is an island covering 
an area of 4 square miles. 


The total land is 4,834-6 highas, of which 2,305-7 are waste and 
2,528-19 are culturable. Of the total cul- 
turableland 2,125-1 bighas are sarkari and 
403-18 are alienated. Of the sarkari land 1,409-4 highas are occupied, 
of which 826-10 bighas are padtar and 583-4-0 are cultivated. 
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Population. 


The climate is healthy, and the sea-breezes, especially during the 
summer nights, are very ideasant. The 
highest temperature is 95“ and the lowest is 
The average rainfall is 7-71 inches. 

The total population of Beyt, according to the Census of 1921,^ 
was 3,968 persons (2,034 males, 1,934 females). 
Of these 2,583 were Hindus, 1,354 were Musal- 
mans, and 31 were Jains. Amongst Hindus Gugali Brahmans, Luhanas,. 
Bhatias, Vaghers and Vanias preponderate. The Brahmans are 
mainly supported by pilgrims. 

Beyt Shankhddhar (3,968) is a narrow crooked strip of sand and 
rock to the east of Okhamandal point and 
Beyt ShanUfodhar. about eight miles long. Its south-west half 

is rocty tablel and fifty or sixty feet high. Temples in honour of Krishna 
abound. When the fort of Beyt was taken from the Vaghers by a 
British force in 1859, some of th§ principal temples suffered severely 
in the preliminary bombardment. Early European navigators called 
it Sanjana from the famous pirates of that name whose original strong- 
hold was at Kachhigadh, five miles north of Dwarka, where the ruins 
of their fort still exist. All round the island, conch or shanhh shells 
are found in abundance, and, say some, have given their name to the 
island, the Gate of Conch Shells. The local Pandits, deriving the name 
of the island from Shankha Asura who was there slain by Krishna and 
obtained salvation or uddhar, declare that it should therefore be called 
Shankhodhar and not Shankhodwar. Others say it derives its name 
from shankha and udar, that is shaped like a shankha. The east end 
of Beyt which is composed of sand hills and bushes i^s called monkey 
or Hanuman point from a temple to Haniiman about half a mile from 
the point. The reef to the north of this point is called Hanuman Danda 
and extends west for one and one-third miles to the north-east of the 
sand-hills bordering the north side of Beyt. 


Beyt is the chief place of pilgrimage, the head- quarter and, 
indeed, the only town of the jpeta mahal. There is a mahalkari's 
office, a dispensary, a Gujarati school, a girls’ school, a kindergarten 
school, an Urdu school and a library. 

Water. The water is generally brackish. 
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The soil on the sea-shore is sandy with an admixture of red 
Soil. and black. It is not fertile. 


The total number of holdings ( in 1921-22 ) was 170 all of whi(?h 

__ - are cultivated by their owners. Of the 

Holdings. 

holdings 143 are upto 5 highas ; 13 from 5 
to 25 highas) 12 from 25 to 100 highas) 1 abore lOOhighas) and 1 '^ver 
500 highas, 154 khatedars pay land assessment uptc Rs. 5; 10 above 
Rs. 5 but upto Rs. 20; 5 above Rs. 20 but upto Rs. 100; 1 above 
Rs. 100, but upto ^s. 500; and non'' pay above Rs. 500. Amongst 
these khatedars 123 are Hindus and 47 are Musalmans. 


Produce. 


The average number of highas under chiei 
crops comes to, jnwar 423 highas and hajri 


72 highas. 


The total revenue realised in 1921-22 was Rs. 8,007-3-7 of which 
^ • Rs. 2,193-13-0 were from land revenue^ 

Rs. 878-8 from income-tax, Rs. 58-2-7 from 
local cess, Rs. 4,683-0 from the tax on pilgrims, and the remainder from 
miscellaneous sources. 

According to the census of live-stock taken in October 1920' 
there were 515 cows, 61 bullocks, 15 buffa-* 


Agricultural stock. ^ 

13 ploughs, and 14 carts. 


loes, 6 sheep, 134 goats, 5 horses, 60 donkeys,. 


In the sea surrounding Beyt, conches and pearls are found. 

^ ^ The conches are exported to Orissa where 

Trade! ^ . 

they are used in the manutacture or 

bangles. 

There is a police thana in Beyt. The police force consists of one 
naeh fozdar, one havaldar, and six police 
Police. constables. There is also an establishment 

of the water police consisting of one fozdar, one naeh fozdar and 
three policemen. 

There is a branch post office without 


Post and Telegraph office. 


telegraphic connection. 
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All pilgrims who visit Dwarka necessarily go to Beyt which is 

Places of Interest ^^^^sidered the chief place of pilgrimage. 
It is also called Kaman Dwip, There are 
temples of Shri Eanchhodji, Trikamji, Sakshigopal, and Lakshmiji, 
Radhaji, Satyabhamaji and Jambuvatiji, the four queens of Shri 
Krishna. There is also a temple of Shri Shankhanarayanji. On 
chief Vaishanava holidays, such as Janmashtami, thousands of pil- 
grims flock together. Generally Sindhi pilgrims come during Divali 
holidays and Mar wadi pilgrims during Holi holidays. 



INDEX 


A 

Accounts, syat6m of, old, 435 ; cLan- 
ge8 introduced in 1876, 435. 

Adania, tenure, 32 ; land, inquiry 
into, 89. 

Adnya Patrika, State Gazette, ii. 

Aithor, village in Sidhpur, 628 

Alienations, wide>spread, 85; checks 
on, 85; State's right to make in- 
quiry regarding giras, 132. 

Amalgamation Scheme, 345. 

Amhali, village in Sinor, noted for 
Le]»er Asylum, 516. * 

Amreli, revenue history of, taluka, 54 ; 
detailed account of taluka, 726 ; 
town of, 727 ; places of interest 
in, 732. 

Anaval, village in Mahuva, 706. 

Ankdabandhi, tenure, 32. 

Appeals, in giras matters, 115; to 
Resident, 116. 

Arambhada, village in Okhamandal,757 

Ardkitect, State, 347. 

Assessment, rates of, method of fix- 
ing, 24. 

Association, sanitary, 382. 

Asylum, Leper, 366 ; 516 ; Lunatic, 
368. 

Amrsumba* revenue history of taluka, 
44 ; detailed account ot taluka, 
675 ; town of, 675 ; places of 
interest in, 676. 

Audit Offioo, created, 435. 

Aval Karkun. 2 . 


m 

Bahadargur, description by Forhes^ 
521-522. 

Ba'esar, village in Palsana, 715. 

Belisana, village in Patan, 589. 

Bankers, debts of the guaranteed, 
398. • 

Banks, State, 416; ^ayajirao IPs,. 
417; Khanderao’s, 417; Malhar- 
rao’s, 419; oil. abolished by 
SirT. Madhaviao, 433; Bank of 
Baroda, Ltd., 440 ; treasury work 

• transferred to it, 440. 

Barkal, village in Sinor, 515. 

Barkbali, term defined, 82 ; rules re. 
garding, 87 ; sales regarding,, 
recognised, 92. 

Baroda City, origin of name, 451 
old history, 451*457 ; surroundings' 
of, 457 ; development of, 458 ; 
places of interest in, 458 ; suburbs^ 
467 ; City proper, 468 ; old and 
new, 479 ; observatory, meteorolo- 
gical, 480 ; holidays in, 481 ;■ 
swari in, 483. 

Baroda, revenue history of, taluka^^ 
41 ; detailed account of taluka, 
483 ; places of interest in taluka,. 
489. 

Baroda Stale, relations with the Brit' 
ish Government, i. 

Balbamania, land, 84. 

Paihafiii, temple in Baroda, 465 ;; 
temple in Chanasma taluka, 602 « 
610. 
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Beyl, (Jofcailod account of the pcta 
taluka, 761 ; town of, 762; places 
of interest in, 764. 

§haddar, 472. 

Bhadran, revenue history of peta 
taluka, 42 ; detailed account of 
{)ota taluka, 546 ; towjjl of, 547 ; 
places of interest in, 550. 

Bbagbatai} system, 2 ; tenure, 26. 

Bhagdari, tenure, 31. 

Bhaiii, village, 485. 

Bhanderaj, tank, 339. 

Bhimgaja, tapk, 341. 

Bhimkatta^ revenue history of peta 
-taluka, 56; detailed account of, 
732; to^vn of, 732. 

Bhimnath» 459. 

Bigha, introduced as standard land 
measure in place of Kumbha, 23. 

Bilimora town in GJandovi, 719 ; a 
river port, 719. 

Births, and deaths, 377 ; registra- 
tion of, 378. 

Board, central, sanitary, 376. 

Boards, Village, 227 ; Taluka, 229; 
District, 229 ; relation between 
District and Taluka, 231 ; local 
public works done by, 231 ; con- 
trol over primary education by, 
232 ; activities of, regarding sani- 
tation, agriculture, etc., 232; re- 
serve fund of, 232 ; income and 
expenditure, 235. 

Boundary, rules for settlement of 
disputes regarding, 139; settle- 
ment office, 139; line .oi,. -fixes 
jurisdiction, 140; effect of settle- 
ment, 141 ; work done by office, 
143. 


! British interference, in State finan 
ces, 392 ; for rescuing the State 
from its debts, 397. 

Buildings, Mahomedan, in Patan, 584. 

O 

Cantonment, Baroda, excise arrange- 
ment with, 200 ; Baroda, 461 ; 
l^laces of interest in, 461. 

Cases, village, 95 ; cash, 97. 

Cemetery, in Cantonment, 462 ; 
Boyal, 463. 

Central Jail, 464. 

Cess, local, imposition of, 144 ; statis- 
tics of, 145. 

Chakariyat, land, 83. 

Chalala, village in Dhari, 743. 

Chanasma, revenue history of taluka, 
46 ; detailed account of taluka, 
59.5; town of, 596 ; places of 
interest in, 619. 

Chandod, place of pilgrimage, 536-538. 

Chandrasan, tank, 340. 

Charup, village in Patan, 589. 

Chavand, village in Daranagar, 736. 

Qihani, village in Baroda, 485. 

Choranda, village in Karjan, 528. 

Clare. Lord, conciliatory policy of, 
413; settlement during second 
visit of, 414. 

Classification, of soil, 23. 

Code, Land Revenue, 74 ; Civil Proce- 
dure, 260 ; Penal, 261 ; Criminal 
Procedure, 261 ; Police, 261 ; 
Public Works Department, 337. 

College, Baroda, 316, 348, 460; 

for secondary teachers, 317 ; 
training, for male teachers, 318 ; 
for female teachers, 315. 
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Coaimission, of 187.*}, 421. 

Conciliators, 200 . 

Conference, giras, 132; jioints de- 
cided in, 132-130 ; Medical, 309. 

Consumption, of country liquor, 195 ; 
of toddy, 199; of opium, 210. 

Correspondence, direct in boundary 
'matt^ers, 142. 

Council, executive, constitution of, ii; 
legislative, 242. 

Court, central, history of, 250; Dev- 
Ijhar, 250 ; Sadar Nyayadhishi, 
251 ; Huzur Fauzdari, 251 ; 
Varishta, 25.1 ; District, 2.54, 209 ; 
Sardar, 255 ; Small Cause, 203 : 
Possessory, 204 ; Munsiffs’, 255; 
270; Village Munsiffs’, 200; 
Assistant Judges’,, 270. 

Court fees, to be paid by Oirassias, 
128 ; history of. Act, 163. 

Cultivation, of o])ium, 204. 

Currency, changes in, 438. 

Customs, old system regarding 211; 
)Sir T. Madhavrao’s reforms, Ba- 
roda District, 211; Amreli Dis- 
trict, 214 ; JJavsari District, 214 ; 
Kadi District, 215 ; reforms by 
His Highness Sayajirao III, 217 ; 
kasha and sarhadi duties abo- 

m 

lisliod 220 ; in Okhamandal and 
Kodinar, 220. 

D 

Dabhoi, revenue history of taluka, 34 ; 
detailed account of taluka, 489- 
513; early history of, town of, 490; ' 
antiquities of, town of, 494. 

Dabka, pig sticking, 554 . 

Dais Act, 370. 


Damnagar, revenue history of taluka, 
51 ; detailed account of taluka, 
734 ; town of, 735. 

Deaths, reported causes of, 380. 

Deductions, from cash allowances 
of Girassias, 130. 

Dehgam, revenue history of talukf , 4.4^ 
detailed account of taluka of, 650 ; 
town of, 671 ; places of interest in, 
675. 

Delmal, village in Chanasma, 612-616. 

Demarcation, railway, 142. 

Department, Khangi, ii ; Revenue, 1 ; 
Settlement, 22 ; 86 ; Development, 
176; Forest, ^76; Excise, 190; 
.Judicial, 243; Public Works, 
332; Medical, 359; Sanitary, 

• 375 ; Education, 308 ; Account, 

I 440. 

Depots, liquor, 192. 

Desai, 3. 

Dethli, village in Sidhpur, 629. 

DevaUa, tank, 338. 

Devasthan, land, 82 ; not sub- 
jected to taxation, 91 ; Depart- 
ment of, 165; classification of, 
1 65 ; under State management, 
166 ; under State supervision, 166 ; 
creation of funds for, 167. 

Devasthan Chakri, 92. 

Devghar, court, 250. 

Dewan, chief officer of the State, ii ; 
division of the office of, ii. 

Dhakji, Dadaji, potedar^ 405. 

Dhamdadiha, village in Gandevi, 720 

Dhamd, tank, 341. 

IDhsmora, tank, 339. 

I Dhara Sabha, 242. 
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IMuuri, revenue history of taluka, 58 ; 
detailed account of taluka, 741; 

town of, 742- 
c 

Dharmadaya, land, 82. 

Diiarmait village in Petlad/542. 

Dliinojy village in Chanasma, 542. 

t)it>attrtj most prcvalentl"' 354 ; 
causes of, 355. 

Distillery, Sadar, 190; Alembic, 191* 

District, Courts, 254. 

Dosuwada, tank, 340.; village in Son- 
gadh, 690. 

Dues ani iusbursameiits, 380 ; 

between 1763^1798, 386; com- 
parisati of 1880-81 with 1921-22, 

444. 

Duty, rates of, for country liquor, 193.^ 

Dwarka, town in Okhamandal, 757. 

E 

Education, free and compulsory, 310 ; 
female, 314 ; English, 310 ; of 
backward classes, 319; antyaja, 

320; Mahomedan, 322; of deaf 
and dumb, 330. 

Fik-ankadi, tenure, 32. 

flphlnUDna Mr. endeavoured to 
place State finances on sound 
footing, 407. 

Em, village in Palsana, 715. 

Epidemics, 355-359. 

Equattriaa StatiM^ of Maharaja 
Sayajirao 111, 460. 

Excise, sources of revenue, 190. 

Etfraditiei^ provision regarding, in 
Definitive Treaty, 279; with Brit- 
ish India, 279 ; with Indian States, 

280 ; obtained and granted through 
Resident, 281; prima facie case 
when necessary in, 282; Kathia- 


wad Convention regarding, 282 ; 
of convicts, 284; of prisoners, 
284 ; of thugs and dacoits, 286 
bails in, 285 ; language in, 285. 

F 

Farm* Ahmedabad, 390. 

Farming System, introduced by Ma- 
rathas, 3 ; working of mahal under, 
4 ; evils of, 7 ; reduced in Khande- 
rao*8 time, 8; encouraged in Maha- 
raja Malharrao’ 8 time, 13; finances 
under, 424 ; accounts under, 427 ; 
accounts of Sankheda Mahal 
under, 428 ; accounts of Vadnagar 
Mahal under, 434. 

Finance, 384-449; divisions 'of the 
department of, 441. 

Finances, in Sayajirao IPs time, 406 ; 
Sir John Malcolm’s influence on, 
411; state of, after 1832, 420; 
how in the past suffered, 431. 

Financial Strength, of the State, 443- 

Fire Temples, Parsi, in Navsari. 699. 

Forests, past history of the depart- 
ment of, 176; reserved, unreserved 
and protected, 177 ; area of reser- 
ved, 177 ; Navsari district, 177- 
182; Amreli district, 182-185 ; 
Baroda district, 185-187; Kadi 
district, 187 ; Income and expen- 
diture, 188. 

Furniture Works* the State, 344. ^ 

Q 

Gandavi, revenue history of taluka, 
48 ; detailed account of taluka, 
718 ; town of, 719. 

Gardens* department, 342; in the 
State, 342. 

Ghala* village in Kamrej, 7ll. 

Ghanlvad* village in Kodinar, 750* 
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Gharania, land, 84. 

Ghasdana* 105; and Kharajat, 106; 
an additional levy, 106. 

Giras, term defined, 101 ; derivation 
of, 102; Toda, 102; intorferenet) 
in rights regarding, by Maharaja 
Khandorao, 110; Special Settle*, 
ment Officer for, 1 12 ; rules, 11.3 ; 
appeals, 115; nature *A disputes 
regarding, 115 ; Slate dejeartincnt 
of, 116; State’s right to investi- 
gate title regarding, 126; sub- 
division of, 125 ; forfeit urc ol, 127 ; 
consolidation of allowances, J27 ; 
stamp and court fees in matters 
regarding, 127; Confeience, 1.32; 
department clos(‘<l, 136; statis- 
tics regarding, 136; Mul, of 
x^mreli, 137 ; Kapal^ 137. 

Gira88ia> 84 ; rights enjoycul by, 104 ; 
power of revenue management, 
131 ;Miil, of Amreli, 137. 

Gomti, tank, 342. 

Gorad, village in Ohanasnia, 611. 

Grants, cash, 100. 

Guarantees, of the Jlritish (Government, 
for prot(*ction of giras rights, 121 ; 
to Bhayats, 1 23 ; to alienations, 
125. 

H 

Hadia, 84. 

Hak, Mainul, 82; Moghlai, 83. 

Haks, petty, 128 . 

Hari], revenue history of pet a taluka, 
45 ; detailed account of pota 
taluka of, 643; town of, 644. 

Haripura, tank, 339. 

Havaldari, eess, introduced by Ma- 
haraja Khandorao, 72 ; held levi- 
able on giras lands, 123. 


Health, Baroda (Gity, 1^52 ; Bare da 
district, 352 ; Kadi district, 
352 ; Navsari district, 353 ; Am- 
roli district, 353; Okhamantftil 
district, 354 : public impiovement 
in, 382 ; exhibitions, 383. 

High Scjiool, Baroda, buildjng for, ^ 
35o'. 

Hira bhagol, in Dabhoi, 495. 

Holbandi, t(‘nuro, 28. 

Holdings, in State and per district. 

65. » 

Holidays, in Baroda City, 481. 

n 

Hospital, State tJeneral, building 
tor, 349 ; Countess of Dujfonn, 
building for, 350, 363 ; Sayaji- 
rao Military, 364; Stale (.GcncraC 

• 364. 

Huzur Fauzdari, (*ourt, 251. 

Inam, land. 83. 

Inam Committee Tax, 122 . 

Income-tax, m wantas, 133; history 
of introduction in State, 145-158. 

Income and Expenditure, of State, 
44 2: causes of increase in, 448. 

Influenza, 359. 

Instalments, in paying land revenue, 
introduced, 79. 

Instruction, public;, 308 ; early stages 
upto 1881, 308; after stages, 
309; free and compulsory, 310 ; 
female, 314 ; English, 316; visual, 
325. 

Irrigation, department, 337 ; tanks, 
338. 

Itoda, village in Ohanasma, 616. 

Itola, village in Baroda, 4 85. 

IzardarSf 5 ; condition of cultivators 
under, 5. 
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J 

Jagir» 8^* 

Jagfudan, village in Mclisana, ()52. 

f 

Jails, old arrangement regarding, 301 ; 
central, at Baroda, 301 ; reforms 
in, 302 ; Borstal system, 302 ; 
Model farm system, 303. 

Januiy 105 ; Kathiawad tribute known 
as, 106. 

jamabandiy old and new system of, 
79, 106. 

Jarod, old taluka, Split u]) into Savli 
and Vaghodia mahals, 39; re- 
venue history of, 36. 

JWai. meaning of, 123. 

Jury* and assessors, 2t)5. 

Justitoe, old system regarding, 243^ 
252 ; in civil oases, 247 ; in criminal 
cases, 247 ; British inttut nee on, 
248. 

K 

Kadi, revenue history of taluka, 45 ; 
detailed account of taluka, 655; 
town of, 656; history of, 655; 
places of interest in, 661. 

Kala Bhavan, 318 ; new building for, 
349. 

Kalambandi, of 1827, 5. 

Kalol, revenue history of taluka, 47 ; 
detailed account of taluka, 661 ; 
town of, 662 ; places of interest 
in, 666. 

Kaltar, tenure, 29. 

Kamavisdar^ 5. 

Kamdar^ Mukhya, 267 ; Tapasani, 
268; Faras Khana, 3^4. 

Kamlioi, village in Chanasma, 616. 


Kamrej, revenue history of taluka, 
49 ; detailed account of taluka, 
709; town of, 710; places of* 
interest. 714, 

Kandari, village in Karjan, 528. 

Kanoda, village in Clianasma, 610. 

Kaijan, revenue history of taluka, 
40 ; detailed account of taluka, 
525-531 ; town of, 527. 

Kharkhanas, Khichari and Gyarmi, 
167. 

Karnali, place of ])ilgrimagc, 532 ; 
village in Tilakwada, 532. 

Karvan, village in Dahhoi, 508; 
puranic legends regarding, 509. 

Kasbatis, 84. 

Kathiawad, settlement of, 107. 

« 

Kathor, village in Kamn^j, 710. 

Kelanpur, 485. 

Khambha, revenu(5 history of jmta 
taluka, 58; detailed account of 
taluka, 745 ; town of, 746. 

Kbanderao, Maharaja, reforms made 
by, in revenue administration, 
8 ; interference by, in rights 
regarding giras, IJO; reme- 
dial measures in giras matters, 
adopted by, 111 ; framed laws, 
252. 

Khan Sarovar, in Patan, 586. 

Khangi, or household department, ii. 

Kharajat, 106. 

Khatedars, details regarding, 65. 

Kberalu, revenue history of taluka, 
45; detailed account of taluka, 
633 ; town of, 634 ; places of 
interest in, 642, 

Kholchala, tank, 339. 
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Kholvad, villago in Kamrej, 711 , 

Kirayu, charge for sites of buildings, 
73. 

Kodinar, revenue history of taluka, 
5f>; detailed account of taluka, 
748 ; town of, 740 ; places of 
interest in, 754. 

Komvarl, tenure, 33. 

Koral, villago in Karjan,528. 

Kosamba, village in Mangrol, 723 . 

Kotbalisanth, 85. 

Kukas, village in Sindr, noted for 
Nava Kakns’ tomb, 510. 

Kunsagar, village in Chanasma, 002. 

L 

Ladol, village in Vijafmr, 007. 

Land, total area of, in the State, 04 ; 
per district, 04 ; culturablo and 
unculturahle, in state and per 
district, 04 ; .statistics regarding 
area of, 05; relinquishment and 
transfer of, 74 ; waste, 78 ; graz- 
ing, 78 ; for maintenance of culti- 
vators kept, 81 ; Barkhali, 82 ; 
Devasthan, 82 ; Pirasthan, 82 ; 
Pharmadaya, 82 ; Chakariyat, 
83 ; Inami, 83 ; Vajifa, 83 ; 
Vecliania, 84, *188; ftharania, 84; 
Ranvatia; 84 ; Bathainania, 84 ; 
fladia, 84 ; J*asKita, 80 ; Tahkub- 
baki, 92 ; Adaiiia, 88 ; inquiry 
into Adania and Vechania, 89 ; 
statistics regarding alienated. 100, 

Lands, bbatha, in wantas, 130. 

Land revenue, demand and realiza- 
tions of, 66 ; miscellaneous, 72, 
75 ; Code of, 74. 

Law, in Mehvas, 246 ; in Rasti country, 
246 ; framed in time of Khanderao 


Maharaja, 252 ; old, Baroda, 262 ; 
reforms in, by Sir T. Madhavrao, 
257; by Sayajirao III, 200; 
(Modification of Hindu, 262; soefal 
reform, 262 ; regarding Local Self- 
Government, 202. 

Leases, .ii^q.tonnial, 410. 

Legal remembrancer, creation of 
department of, 261. 

Leper Asylum, in Ambali, Sinor 
taluka, 516. 

Lepers, Asylum for, 306, 516; Act, 
306 ; treatment of, 367. 

Library, movement in, 323 ; staff, 
323 ; Central, 323 ; rules for^ided, 
324 ; Travelling, 326 ; number of 
aided, 325 ; in courts, 268. ^ 

• 

Limit, of possessing excise articles 
without permit, 201. 

Liquor, countrv, 190; foreign, 196; 
blends manufactured in Alembic 
distillery, 191 ; comsumption of 
country, 195; rates of duty of, 
193. 

Literature, encouragement to ver- 
nacular, 317; Translation Fund, 
317; Ga(*kwa<l Oriental Series, 
324 ; books and pamphlets, 326. 

Loan, how raised in 1899, 434. 

Loan System, annual, 1807-1812, 
399 . 

Local Sel£*<^ovemment, 224-242 ; 
Villago Pancliayaf Act, 227 ; 
Panchayat Nibandha, 229. 

Lunatic Asylum, 368 ; official visitors 
for, 368. 

M 

Madhavrao, Baja Sir T., reforms by, 
in revenue administration, 13 ; 
reduction made by, in Govemmept 
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demands, 13 ; land revenue in 
time of, 16 ; realizations and out- 
standing balances in time of, 
17; made reduction in revenue 
demands, 18; effected re-distri- 
bution of administrative divi- 
sions, 19; absorbed Dumala and 
Khangi villages into talukas wlx'ro 
situated, 19; n‘- pasted estab- 
lishments, 20 ; fixed ofiicers’ 
powers, 20 ; ’introduced village 
account system, 21 ; reforms })y, 
in law, 257 ; in Customs, 211-215 ; 
reforms in finances, 432 ; abolished 
old State oanks, 433 ; created re- 
serve fund, 423. 

Madras System, 190. 

Malialkari, 2 . 

p 

Mahikantha, settlement of, 107. 

Mahuvat revonuo history of taluka, 
49 ; d(‘tail(*d account of taluka, 705 
town of, 700; places of interest in, 
708. 

Maintenance, for agi'iculturists. 82. 

Malcolm, Sir John, endeavours to 
coenjo Sayajirao IT by seques- 
trations, 412. 

Mama Dukri, in Dabhoi, legend re- 
garding, 506. 

Mandvi, in Baroda City, 469. . 

Mandwa, village in Atarsumba, 676. 

Mangrol, old Velachha, revenue his- 
tory of taluka, 49; detailed account 
of taluka, 722; town of, 723 ; ]>laces 
of interest in, 726 

Manund, village in Patan, 690. 

Market, Khanderao, building for, 
350 ; Friday, in Baroda City, 477. 

Matadart, 2 . 

Maimundar, 3. 


Musical Department, under the old 
regime, 359 ; under the new re- 
gime, 362 ; improvements in, 369 ; 
expenditure of, 375. 

Medical institutions, list of, in the 

State, 371. 

Mehsana, revenue history of taluka of, 
46 ; detailed account of taluka, 
650 ; town of, 651 ; places of 
interest in, 655. 

Mehvas, 103. 

Mehvasi, ttmure, 32. 

Metrana, village in Sidhpur, 629. 

Midwives, *370. 

Miyagam, 527. 

Modhera, village in Chanasma, noted 
for temples, 697. 

Mohasuli, fine for delay in paying 
(»ov’’ernmcnt dues, 73. 

Monopoly, system in Amreli, 1 93 ; 
of opium, 202. 

Monpur, village in Katanpur, 739. 

Mortality, rate of, 383. 

Mota Ankadia, tank, 341. 

Mota Bhandaria, tank, 341 . 

Motap, village in Chanasma, 611. 

Motipura, marble quarries in, 523. 

Mul Dwarka, ])ort”in Kodinar, 761. 

Mul Giras, origin of, 137 ; statistics 
regarding, 137 ; guarantee in, 138. 

Mulukgiri, 105. 

Municipality, Baroda City, past his- 
tory of, 234 ; introduction of 
(fieetivo principle in, 234 ; Nibandh 
of 1892, 2.34; Nibandh of, 1905,’ 
235 ; District, past history of, 237 ; 
self-governing, 238; Vishishta 
Panchayats, 239; 'A* and 

class, 236. 
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Munsiff, courts, 255. 

Museum^ Baroda, 327, 461 ; and 

])i(;ture gallory, building for, 350, 

Muval, tank, 339. 

N 

Naeb'suba, 1. 

Naka, coniponaation for removal of 
giraslsias, 131. 

Nandol, village in Doligam, 672. 

Narva, tenure, 29. 

Navsaii, rev(mue history of raluka, 
4S ; detailed account of taluka, 
()93 ; town of, 694 ; tire temples 
in, 699 ; towers of silence in, 699 ; 
a l)rief account of Parsis oi, 697. 

Nazar Bag, 347. 470. 

Nyaya Mandir, 349, 466. 

O 

Offices, public, Mchsana, 350 ; Amreli, 
351; Navsari, 695. 

Official year, 434. 

Okhamandal, revenue history of 

taluka of, 59 ; detailed account 
of taluka, 755 ; places of 

inti'rest in, 760 ; Dwarka, head 
(piartc!- town of, 757; dis])ute 
regarding reefs, 143. 

Opium, formerly iTooly])roducod, 201 ; 
treaty with British Government 
for, 202 ; State monop.oly of, 202 ; 
cultivation of, 204; process of 
manufacturing, 206 ; duty on, 207 ; 
ex})ort to China, 208 ; warehoii8|j8 
and dejjots for, 200 ; licensed 
vendors for sale of, 209; consump- 
tion in State, 210 ; revenue from, 
210. 

P 

Pi^dmanathi in Patan, 588. 


Padra, revenue history of taluka of, 
35 ; detailed account of taluka, 
551 ; town of, 552 ; past history, 
553. 

Paglas, system regarding, 296. 

Palace, old, 397, 470; Laxmi Vilas, 
34^!^ +76 ; Makarpura, 348, 474 f 
Lai Bag, 349, 475. 

Palsana, revonuo history of taluka, 
49 ; detailed .account of taluka. 
714 ; town of, 715 . 

Palya Palak, Acyiikari, 173. 

Panchayat, village, 224 ; wc.akened 
elsewhere by rai^atwari system, 
225 ; but roaiainod .strong in 
Baroda, 225 , elective System 
introduced in, 226; Buies regard- 

, ing, of 1902, 226; New A«t of 
1920, 227; bow financed, 228; 
Visbisbta, 239. 

Parsis, a brief account of, 697. 

Pasaita, 86. 

Patan, revenue history of the taluka, 
44; detailed account of the taluka, 
569 ; town of, 570 ; past 
history, 570 ; modern town of, 
.588 ; places of interest in, 695. 

Patel, headman of village, 2. 

Perch, tenure, 29. 

Peshkash, 104. 

Peshwa, best settlement with, 384 ; 
second scditlemont with, 384 ; 
third .settlement with, 38,5 ; revi- 
sion of accounts with, 385 ; Gaek- 
wad*s fin.ancial relation with, 
388. 

Petlad, revenue history of the taluka, 
42; detailed account of the taluka, 
639 ; town of, 539 ; places of 
interest in, 546 , 
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Pichhaviy tank, 341. 

Pkture Gallery, 328, 461. 

Pig-*^*t*sldng:, in Dabka, 554. 

Plplanci, tank, 340. 

^ Pirasthan, land, 82. 

^Plague, 358. 

^ , X. 

Pleadenhip, examination for, 267. 

Police, early history, 288 ; special 
arrangement for Okhamandal. 293; 

- for Baroda city, 289 ; reforms in, 
^293 ; Nibandh,^ 293 ; buildings, 
297 ; dress fund, 292 ; officers 
and magistrates, 290 : new 

arrangement regarding, 292. 

Port adues, levied in Okhamandal 
and Kodinar, 222 ; in Navsari, 
221 . 

• 

Possessory, courts, 264. 

Potedari, system, 403. 

Potvata, meaning of, 73. 

Prachi Saras vati, 755. 

Pragati Adhikari, 1 . 

Prosecutors, public, 267. 

Public Park, 343, 461. 

Public Works Department, past 
332; present, .330; code of, 337; 
examination rules, 337 ; functions 
of the, 343; small works entrusted 
to local Boards, 346. 

Pujaris, examination for, 171. 

Punishment, nature of, 247 ; capital, 
249 ; dhind, 258. 

Puranics, examination for, 171. 

R 

Rajpur, village in Kadi, 658. 

Rani Wav, in Patan, 576. 

Ranuj, village in Patan, 590. 

RaiivatUi^ land, 84: 


Ratanpur, revenue history of peta 
taluka, .51 ; detailed account of 
peta taluka, 738 ; town of, 739. 

Reforms, hy Maharaja Khanderao, in 
revenue administration, 8; in 
system of accounts, by Sir T. 
Madhavrao, 4.35; by Sayajirao 
111,436; Babu Rajninath’s, 437. 

Registration, of documents, past his- 
tory, 1.59; Act, 159; constitution 
of department, 160 ; statistics re- 
earding, 161. 

Reports, annual, of the State, ii ; Law, 
268. 

Reserve Fund, of District Local 
Boards, 232. 

Resident, medium of correspondence 
with British India and States, ii. 

Rest-Houses, 345. 

Revenue Department, constitution 
oL 1. 

Revenue, e.xcise, 194; from hemp 
drugs, 199; from opium, 210; of 
the State, from 1752-1798, 391 ; 
in 1869, 422; old heads of, 424. 

Revenue Management, in Maharaja 
Khanderao’ s time, 8. 

Rewa Kamha, settlement of, 109. 

Rudra Mala, in SidKpur, 621. 

Ruhavi, village in Patan, 591. 

Rules, boundary, 139: for the regula- 
I lion of public health, 375 ; regard- 
1 ing treasury, 436 ; Budget, 436; 

, pension, 437. 

Rupgadh, fort of, 687. 

8 

Sabba, Hiizur Nyaya, 269. 

Sadar distillery system, 190. 

3adar Nyayadlushi^ Court, 251, 
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Sahasralinga, talav, 579. 

Salami, H2, 103. 

Salher^ village in Songadh, 687; 
Fort, 689 ; scheme ol vSanitorium 
in, 345. 

Salt, arrangement regarding, 223 

Salota, fort of, 690. 

Sanad, Mahal, 85 ; Huzur, 85. 

Sander, village in Patan, 590. 

Sanitary Department, creation of, 
375 ; re-organisation of, 376 

Sanitoiium, Sal her, scheme for, 345 ; 
donation to Ivarla, 369. 

Sankheda, revenue history of taluka, 
40 ; detailed account of taluka, 
519-525; town of, 521 ; places 
of interest in, 525. 

Sansthas, Sarvajanih, 168; rogula- 

^ tWns regarding, 169. 

Santej, tank, 340. 

Sardar, court, 255. 

Sarmishta, tank in V’^adnagar, 635. 

Sarsuba, 1- 

Savli, revenue history of taluka of, 
39 ; detailed account of taluka of i 
558 ; town ol, 560 ; antiquities 
in, 564. 

Sayajirao 111, Ma4iaraja, administra- 
tion of, i ; reforms by, in land re- 
venue administration, 22 ; crea- 
ted regular Survey Settlement 
Department, 22 ; fixed princi- 
ples of settlement, 22; made re- 
forms in Law, 260 ; separated judi- 
cial and executive fimctions, 264 ; 
• introduced free and compulsory 
education, 310 ;madc reforms 
in finances, 436. 

Sayaji Sarovur, 334, 472. 
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Scholarships, 317, 
Scout, movement, 329. 



Separation, of judicial and executive 
functions, 264. 


Settlement, period of, 24 ; principles 
ill JB vision of, 25 ; department,* 
creation of, 86 ; of village cases, 
95 ; of village services, 96 ; of 
Kathiawad, 107 ; of Mahi .Kantha, 
107 ; of Rewa Kantha, 109 ; of 
1798, accounts subsequent to, 
388; ofiico, boundary, 139; effect 
of boundary in, 111. 

Settlement Office^, special, for 
giras, 112; rules for the guidance 
of, 113, 115. 

^hare, of old Hindu Rajas, in* the 
produce of land, 2. 

Sher, tank, 340. 

Shiyanagar. village in Ratanpur, 739. 

Sidhpur, revenue history of taluka, 
43 ; detailed ai count of taluka, 
619; town of, 620 •; places of 
interest in, 632. 

Sinor, revenue liistory of taluka, 36 ; 
detailed account of taluka, 
513-519; town of, 515; places of 
interest in, 519. 

Small Cause, (Courts, 263. 

Soils» classification and assessment of, 
in Maharaja Khanderao’s time, 
10 . 

Sojitra, town in Petlad, 540. 

Songadh, revenue history of taluka, 
50 ; detailed account of taluka, 
681 ; town of, 686 ; fort of, 686 ; 
places of interest in, 692. 

Songir, quarries in, 522. 

Sonvadi, village in Gandevi, 720 . 
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Sports, Agad, 471. 

Springs, hot, of Unai, in Vyara 


^^v^ijiika, 683. 

Statistics, vital, 377. 

special, excise, 200. 
rStainpi fees, tu be paid by girassias. 
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Stamps, past history, 162 ; Act, 163 ; 
administration of department 
of, 16‘J ; statistics of i oven no and 
exjmiiditure, 164. 

Suba, 1. 

Siib*>Division8, ilaroda distrnt, 
450; Kadi diwtrici, 560; Kaxsaii 
d'rstrict, 670; Amiob distrid, 
726; Okhamandal district, 755. 

Suburbs, of Baroda City, 467. t 

Succession, State’s right to invosti- 
gaic title to giras on, 126 ; rules 
regarding, in giras and wanta, 120. 

Sugala, villag<‘ in Kodinar, 751. 

Sunak, village in Sidhpiir, 628. 

Suits, permitted against (jovernment., 
2(>3. 

Sultangadh, fortrc'ss of, t)88. 

Sursagar, tank, 466. 

Survey, in Maharaja Khandorao s 
time, 10 ; faultiness of, 10 ; num- 
ber, meaning of, 23 ; Department 
created by Sayajirao III, 22. 

Survey Settlement, Department, 
amalgamated with revenue depart- 
ment, 1. 


Swari, description of, 4^1. 

System, Bhagbatai ; 2 ; Farming, 3 ; 
Borstal, regarding special treat- 
ment of convicts, 302; Model 
farm, 303. 


T 

Tagavi, system of granting, 81. 

Tabkub«baki, 92. 

Tain, talav, 516. 

Tajvijdar, 2 . 

Talati, village accountant, 2. 

Talpat, tci iii Jofined, 101. 

Taloka. revenue history of, 34. 

Taxes, nnseellaneuus, 68 ; vexatious, 
imposed hyijardars, 69; abolished, 
71 ; iiieome-tax, 145. 

Temples, old Jain, in Patan, 580; 
Hindu, 582. 

Tenancy, no legislation regarding, 66. 

I Tenures, pi(‘\ ailing in the State, 25 ; 
Kaiyatwari, 25 ; old, 25 ; BJiag- 
batai, 26 ; Holbandi, 28 ; Perch/ 

I 29 ; Kah-ar, 29; Narva, 29 ; 
Bhagdan, 31 ; Ankdabaiidlii, 32 ; 
Kk-ankadi ; 32; Mehvasi, 32; 

Adania, 32 ; Koinvari, 33. 

Tbol, tank, 340. 

Tichakia. bandhara, 341. 

Tilakwada, revenue history of 
pe.ta taluka, 41 ; detailed account 
of peta taluka; 531-536; town 
of, 532. 

Toda, (liras, origin, 102. 

Todarmal, introduced revenue survey 
in (lujaiat, 3. 

Toddy. past history regarding, 196 ; 
revenue from, 197 ; free tapping 
of, 200. 

Tomb, of Shaikh Farid, in Patan, 678. 

Towers, of silence, 699. 

Treaty, with British Oovernment for 
opium, 202. 

Trial, by ordeal, 244 ; summary, 263 ; 
of Border Affrays, 286. 



INDEX. 


Umia Mfttai temple of, 626. 

Unava, village in Sidhpur, 628 * 
noted for the dargah of Mira 
])atar, 628. 

Unaiy hot springs of, 683. 

Uiqha, village in Sidhper, 626. 

V 

Vacadon, summer, 268. 

Vaccinadon, 380; improvements in, 


381 ; Act, 381. 

Vadharo, 122 . 

Vadhavaiuiy tank, 338. 

Vadiu^aff toMm in Khetalu tahika, 
614 ; past history of, 635-639. 

Vaghai, tank, 340. 

Vaghjipura, village in Atarsumba, 676. , 

Vaghodia, revenue history of taluka, 

^ ; detailed account of taluka, 

665; town of, 566. 

Vajifa, land, 83. 

Vajpur, fort of, inSongadh taluka. 690. 
Valaiiy village in Karjan, 528 . 

Varishla, court, 253, 2()9. 

Variav^ village in Kamrej, 711. 
Varshashans, 85. 

VaiTvalaj village in Okha, 757. 

Vaso, town in Petlad, 541. | 

Vatandar, 3 ; mandal formed by, 94. 
VayaJy village in Patan, 591. 
Veehania, land, 84; inquiry into, 89. 
Velachha, village in Mangrol, 723. 
Velaiiy village and port in Kodinar,750. 

Vemar» village in Karjan, 528 ; noted 
for dargah of Imam Shah, 528. 


Vendors, licensed, for sale of 

209; of hemp-drugs, 198; of 
country liquor, 190; oL fore ign 
liquor, 196. 

Veto, Umra, 129; Ubhad, 159; 
Ayapat, Scheme regarding, 150. • 

Vijapu^^ •fcvcnuo history of taluka, 
47 ; detailed account of taluka. 
666 ; town of, 667 ; places of in- 
terest in, 670. 

Village, cases, Holtlement of, 95 ; 
services, settlement of, 96; Inami^ 
99, dumnla, 19 ; Khangi, 19. 

Village Munsiff, courts, 266. 

Visnagar, revenue* history of taluka, 
46 ; detailed account of taluka, 
646 ; town of. 647 ; places of 
interest in, 650. * 

• 

Vyara, revenue history of taluka, 51 ; 
detailed account of taluks, 
679; town of, 680; places of 
iiit(‘r(>st in, 683. 


Walker, (/V)|., reforms by, in State 
hnanccB, 394 ; scale t^f expendi- 
ture fixed by, ,395. 

Wanta, settlement of, 94 ; term de- 
fined, 101 ; jurisdiction in, 117. 

Wards, Court of, 173 ; law regarding, 
174 ; education of, 174, 

Warehouses, bonded, 192. 

Water cess, 77 : different systems 
of charging in the past, 77 ; sub-*^ 
soil system introduced, 78. 

Water works, Baroda City, 334; 
in mofussil towns, 335. 

I Wood carving, in Patan, 583. 
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